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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Die  Veneris,  10*  Junii  1836. 


THE  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill,      lo  June  1836. 
intituled,  "  An  Act  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  Stafford,  in  the  County  of  

Stafford,  from  sending  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament/'  and  for  the  Lords  to 
be  summoned,  and  for  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  proof  of  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill,  and  for  the  electors  of  Stafford  to  be  heard  by  themselves,  their  Counsel  or 
agents,  on  the  matters  contained  in  their  Petition ; 

It  was  moved,  that  Mr,  Austin  and  Mr.  Rushton  be  called  in  to  examine 
witnesses  in  support  of  the  Bill. 

The  same  was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  accordingly. 

It  was  moved,  that  Mr.  Whateley  and  Mr.  Whitmore  be  allowed  to  appear  for 
the  petitioners  against  the  Bill. 

Tlie  same  was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  accordingly. 

The  Coimsel  were  accordingly  called  in ; 

And  Mr.  Austin  and  Mr.  Rushton  appearing  as  Counsel  to  examine  witnesses 
in  support  of  the  Bill,  and  Mr.  Whateley  and  Mr.  Whitmore  appearing  as 
Counsel  on  behalf  of  the  electors  of  Stafford ; 

And  Mr.  Wakefield  appearing  as  Counsel  on  behalf  of  certain  other  petition- 
ers, stating  that  he  was  instructed  by  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  who  was  agent  to  the 
said  petitioners ; 

Mr.  Whateley  objected  to  Mr.  fFakefield  being  heard  as  Counsel  for  certain 
petitioners,  himself  and  Mr.  Whitmore  appearing  as  Counsel  for  the  mayor  and 
the  great  body  of  the  petitioners. 

The  Counsel  were  informed  that  only  two  Counsel  could  appear  for  one  set  of 
petitioners,  and  that  the  House  trusted  the  Counsel  would  settle  the  matter 
among  themselves. 

The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Counsel  were  again  called  in,  and  Mr.  Whateley  prayed  that  the  agents 
who  had  instructed  the  Counsel  might  be  examined  as  to  the  grounds  on  which 
they  had  instiiicted  Counsel,  feeling  that  he  could  not  discharge  his  duty  satis- 
factorily to  himself,  or  with  benefit  to  his  clients,  if  he  was  to  be  interfered  with, 
by  any  other  interest  intervening. 

Mr.  Wakefield  was  asked  whether  the  persons  for  whom  he  appeared  had 
signed  the  petition  against  the  Bill,  and  he  stated  that  they  had. 

Mr.  Whateley  being  asked  whether  the  persons  for  whom  he  appeared  had 
signed  the  petition,  stated  that  they  consisted  of  nine-tenths  of  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  Wakefield  being  asked  whether  his  clients  were  burgesses  or  freemen, 
stated  that  they  were  freemen. 

Mr.  Whateley  being  asked  whether  his  clients  were  burgesses  or  freemen, 
stated  that  they  consisted  of  both. 

Mr.  Whateley  being  asked  by  whom  the  petition  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  who  presented  it  to  the  House,  stated  that  it  had  been 
delivered  to  the  noble  Lord  by  the  Solicitor  for  whom  he  appeared. 

The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

After  some  time  the  Counsel  T^ere  again  called  in,  and  informed  that  the 
House  had  determined  that  Mr.  Whateley  and  Mr.  Whitmore  be  allowed  to 
attend  as  Counsel  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners. 

The  said  petition  was  read. 
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Charks  Hint, 


10  June  183G. 


Then  Charles  Flint,  was  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

Mr,  Austin.']  Are  you  a  solicitor  residing  at  Stafford  ? — I  am. 
Are  you  the  town  clerk  ? — I  am. 

Do  you  produce  any  poll-books  taken  at  certain  elections  for  the  borough  of 
StaflTord  ?— I  do  not. 

Have  you  any  poll-books  in  your  possession  ? — I  have  not. 
Have  you  ever  had  any  in  your  possession  ? — 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Counsel  was  asked  to  what  election  he  was  about  to  give  evidence. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  he  should  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  elec- 
tions for  1826,  1830,  1881,  1832  and  1835;  that  he  proposed  to  begin 
with  the  election  for  1826 ;  but  that  with  respect  to  the  election  of  1830, 
he  proposed  now  to  examine  a  member  of  the  other  House,  a  material 
witness,  now  present,  who  could  not  attend  on  a  future  day  without  great 
personal  inconvenience. 

The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Counsel  were  again  called  in,  and  informed  that  they  were  to 
proceed  with  their  formal  proof,  after  which  the  House  expected  that 
they  should  proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  last 
election. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  he  was  not  prepared  with  evidence  relating  to 
the  last  election,  the  case  having  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  proof, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  the  former  elections ;  that  he  was  instructed  that 
the  witnesses  to  prove  the  circumstances  of  the  last  election  could  not  be 
in  town  before  Wednesday. 

The  IVitness  was  again  called  in. 

Mr.  Austin.]  I  asked  you  whether  you  produce  any  poll-books  ? — I  do  not. 

How  long  have  you  been  town  clerk  of  the  borough  of  Stafford  ? — ^I  was 
elected  on  the  1st  of  January  in  the  present  year. 

Who  was  your  predecessor  in  that  office  ? — Mr.  Francis  Brookst 

Have  you  ever  received  any  poll-books  from  Mr.  Brooks  ? — ^I  have  not. 

Do  you  know  in  whose  possession  any  poll-books  taken  in  previous  years  now 
are  ? — I  believe  them  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Francis  Brooks. 

\The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


Then  Francis  Brooks,  was  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was 

Examined  as  follows : 

Francis  Brooks.         Mr.  Austin.]  WERE  you  the  former  town-clerk  of  the  borough  of  Stafford  ? 
— Yes. 

When  did  you  go  out  of  office  ? — Since  the  Act  passed. 

Have  you  any  poll-books  formerly  taken  at  elections  for  the  borough  of  Staf- 
ford in  your  possession  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  produce  them  ? — Yes. 

For  what  year? — For  July  1830;  and  that  same  book  contains  the  poll  for 
1831. 

Will  you  put  them  in  in  the  order  of  date  ? — Here  is  the  book  for  the  25th  of 
July  1826. 

Do  you  produce  one  for  December  1826  ? — That  is  in  the  same  book  ;  there  is 
one  lost ;  I  think  it  was  that  in  December  1832  ;  here  is  one  for  January  1835. 

There  appear  to  be  two  for  the  election  of  1835  ;  can  you  explain  the  state  of 
the  poll  as  it  appears  to  have  been  taken  ? — I  cannot. 

Did  you  assist  in  taking  the  poll  at  the  last  election  ? — I  was  not  there. 

Were  you  present  at  the  last  election  ? — Part  of  the  time,  I  think. 

How  came  those  two  books  into  your  possession  ? — The  clerks  brought  them 
from  the  polling  place. 

Did  the  poll-clerks  bring  those  books  to  you  ? — They  were  brought  to  my 
office. 

Where 
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Whete  have  they  been  smce  ? — They  hare  been  there  ever  since.  FraneU  Brootm. 

Have  they  been  in  your  custody  ever  since  ? — ^They  were  given  to  me  yester-      . — • — 

day  out  of  tne  office.     I  had  not  seen  them  from  that  time  to  the  present.  lo  June  183& 

Had  you  ever  examined  them  before  ? — No, 

You  simply  bring  up  those  books  as  books  your  clerks  delivered  to  you  from 
your  office  f — Yes. 

Did  you  attend  to  the  business  of  the  last  election  ? — No ;  I  did  not  interfere 
at  all. 

Who  did  ?  —Mr.  Weaver,  my  partner. 

What  is  his  christian  name  ? — Thomas  Davis  Weaver. 

You  cannot  explain  the  state  of  those  books  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Weaver  has  had  the  books  in  his  possession  ? — 
I  cannot  tell ;  they  were  given  to  me  in  the  office  yesterday. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  polling  took  place  in  two  places,  and  whether  the 
one  began  at  tte  letter  A.,  and  the  other  at  the  letter  R.  ? — Yes. 

There  is  another  poll-book  you  have  not  produced,  that  before  the  election  in 
December  18*2 ;  have  you  had  that  in  your  possession  at  any  time  ? — No.  There 
were  two  poll-books ;  one  was  stolen  from  the  mayor  by  some  person  ;  they 
snatched  it  irom  under  his  gown  in  the  crowd. 

At  what  time  was  that  pdl-book  snatched  from  under  the  gown  of  the  mayor  ? 
— I  think  in  December  1832. 

Wa&  that  during  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  one  or  two  taken  from  the  mayor  ? — One. 

What  became  of  the  other  ? — He  has  got  it  in  his  possession  now,  the  then 
nup^or,  Mr.  Hughes. 
.     You  have  not  had  it  in  your  possession  ? — No. 

What  is  his  christian  name  ? — ^Richard. 

Is  he  in  London  ? — No,  he  is  not. 

Is  that  the  handwriting  of  the  returning  officer,  signed  to  the  last  book  ?— 
It  is. 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  that  the  evidence  at  present  given  did  net 
appear  to  be  sufficient  to  authenticate  the  books  produced  as  poll-books. 

Mr.  Austin.']  What  is  the  name  erf  the  clerk  who  delivered  those  books  toyoiT't 
— George  Spilsbuiy. 

Does  he  live  at  Stafford  ? — ^Yes,  he  does. 

[Four  poll'hooks  were  delivered  in  hy  the  Witness j  containing  the  polls  for 
the  elections  in  June  1826,  December  1826,  July  1830,  April  1831,  and 
January  1886. 

Do  you  produce  any  registers  for  the  borough  of  Stafford  ? — No. 

Have  you  any  in  your  possession  ? — I  am  not  aware  whether  I  have. 

Did  you  ever  have  any  registers  for  the  borough  of  Stafford  in  your  posses-  - 
sion  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Since  the  Keform  Bill  passed  ? — ^Yes. 

Where  are  they  now  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  handed  over  to  Mr. 
•Flint,  the  present  town-clerk. 

Was  that  order  served  upon  you?  [The  same  being  shown  to  the  Witness.]-^ 
Yes. 

Did  you  in  consequence  of  that  order  make  search  for  the  registers  ? — "  All 
poll-books  and  all  other  writings  and  documents  in  your  custody." 

The  registers  are  not  pointed  out? — No. 

You  do  not  know  where  they  are  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  there  may  be'  some  in  the 
office. 

Bv  a  Lord.]  Was  there  a  contest  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  petition  against  the  return  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Austin  stated,  that  this  was  all  the  evidence  with  which  he  was  pre- 
pared at  the  present  time. 

The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Coimsel  were  again  called  in,  and  informed,  that  The  House  had 
directed  that  th^y  would  proceed  on  Wednesday  next  with  evidence  prov*- 
ing  the  circumstances  of  the  election  of  1836. 

The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 
541*  B  Ordered' 
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ioJaueiSa^L  Ordered,   that  the  farther  consideration  and  second  reading  of  the 
—                   said  Bill  be  put  off  to  Wednesday  next ;  and  that  the  Lords  be  sum- 
moned. 


Die  Jovis,  16*  Junii  1836. 


T.  D.  Weaver. 


i6  June  1836. 


Robert  Cook. 


THE  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  further  consideration  and  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  intituled,  "  An  Act  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  Stafford  in  the 
County  of  Stafford  from  sending  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament ;"  and  for  the 
Lords  to  be  summoned ;  and  for  witnesses  to  be  further  examined  in  proof  of 
the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  and  for  the  electors  of  Stafford  to  be  heard  by  them- 
selves, their  counsel  or  agents,  on  the  matters  contained  in  their  petition ; 

The  Counsel  were  accordingly  called  in. 

Then  Thomas  Dams  Weaver  was  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn,  was 

Examined  as  follows : 

Mr.  Rushton.']  ARE  you  a  solicitor  at  Stafford  ? — I  am. 

Are  you  partner  of  Mr.  Brookes,  the  late  town  clerk  ? — I  am. 

Have  you  had  the  custody  of  any  poll  books  for  the  borough  of  Stafford?— 
I  have* 

The  poll  books  for  the  election  of  1835  ? — ^Yes. 

Have  you  got  them  here? — I  believe  Mr.  Brookes  produced  them  to  the  House: 

Do  you  produce  the  register  for  the  last  election  for  the  borough  of  Stafford  r 
— I  do ;  I  have  got  the  whole  of  the  registers— ftAc  Witness  produced  a  register.) 

Is  this  the  register  of  voters  for  the  election  or  1835  ? — ^It  is.         » 

Do  you  produce  any  other  registers  ? — Yes,  I  have  several  others. 

Have  you  got  one  for  the  election  of  1832? — I  believe  I  have— (f  Ac  same  was 
deliverea  in.) 

Have  you  that  for  1834  ? — Yes ;  I  have  the  registers  for  1883  and  1834 — (the 
Witness  delioered  in  the  same.) 

By  a  Liord.]  Have  you  the  register  made  since  the  election  ?— No,  I  have 
not. 

Mr.  KushtQn.l  Will  you  look  at  those  two  books  now  produced  to  you ;  one 
of  them  appears  to  have  been  signed ;  are  those  the  books  of  the  poll  taken  at 
the  last  election  for  the  borough  of  Stafford  ? — Yes. 

Have  they  been  in  your  possession  ? — ^They  have. 

Did  you  deliver  tibem  to  Mr.  Brookes? — Yes,  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
ofl&ce. 

Cross^xamvned  by  Mr.  Whateley. 

Did  the  registers  vou  produce  contain  the  names  of  all  the  voters  for  the 
borough  of  Stafford  K>r  the  periods  at  which  they  were  made,  or  merely  the  free- 
men ? — All  the  voters,  both  householders  in  regard  to  property,  and  the  bui»- 


Are  they  the  originals  ? — They  are. 
Mr.  Austin.^^  On  what  day  ot  the  month  of  January  did  the  poll  begin  at  the 
last  election  for  Stafford  ?— I  believe  on  the  6th  of  January. 
Was  that  the  Monday  ? — ^Yes. 

It  lasted  into  the  6th,  and  waa  closed  pn  the  6th  ?-^Ye8. 
Was  that  on  the  Tuesday  ? — That  would  be  on  the  Tuesday. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  mthdraw. 

Then  Robert  Cook  was  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn,  was  examined  as 

follows : 

Mr.  Austin.]  WHAT  are  you?— A  tailor. 
Where  do  you  live  ? — At  17,  Poland-street. 
In  London  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  Captain  Gronow  before  last  January  ? — Yes,  I  did. 
Were  you  requested  by  Captain  Gronow  to  assist  him  in  the  election  at 
Stafford?— Yes. 

About 
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About  what  time  ? — About  the  3d  or  4th  of  January^  I  thinks  .  Robert  Cook. 

What  that  the  last  year  ?— 1836.  " 

Did  you  in  consequence  of  that  requisition  proceed  to  Staflford? — I  did.  ^""^  ^  ^' 

On  what  day  of  the  week  ? — Saturday  night. 

On  what  day  of  the  month  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  day  <rf  the  motntfa. 

How  soon  before  the  election  ? — Two  days. 

On  what  day  did  you  arrive  at  Staflford  ? — On  Sunday  morning. 

Was  that  the  day  before  the  election  ? — The  day  before  the  electioii. 

To  what  house  did  you  go  in  Staflford  ?— To  Mr.  Frith's. 

What  was  Mr.  Frith  ? — ^1  rather  think  he  was  a  shoemaker. 

Do  you  know  where  Captain  Gronow  lodged  ? — He  lodged  at  Mr.  Hutt's. 

Did  you  see  Captain  Gronow  on  that  day  ?— I  saw  him  immediately  on  his 
arrival. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  friends  of  Captain  Gronow  on  that  day  ?' — I  saw  two. 

What  were  their  names  ? — His  brother,  and  Mr.  Holland. 

Were  they  all  the  friends  of  Captain  Gronow  you  saw  on  that  day  ?— Pttsonal 
friends,  they  were. 

Were  they  all  the  friends  engaged  in  the  election  ? — Oh,  no. 

You  sai^  others  ?— *Yes,  a  great  many* 

Did  you  gather  finom  their  ccmduct  and  conversation  that  they  were  asfliftting 
in  the  election? — I  did. 

Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  one  of  them  ?— I  do  not  think  I  know  the 
name  of  more  than  one ;  Mr.  Frith. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Bostock  ? — Yes,  I  do.  , 

Did  you  see  him  on  Sunday  ? — I  rather  think  I  did. 

At  Mr.  Frith*s  howie?— Yes,  at  Mr.  Frith's  house. 

You  say  you  saw  several  of  the  friends  of  Captain  Gronow  engaged  in  conduct- 
ing the  election  on  the  Sunday ;  did  you  see  them  all  at  the  same  time,  or  did 
they  come  in  one  by  one  ? — They  came  in  one  by  one  ;  there  were  a  good  many 
together  after  they  had  arrived. 

Were  you  introduced  to  any  of  them  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

Was  your  name  mentioned  ? — I  believe  I  went  by  the  name  of  Roberts. 

Were  you  introduced  by  the  name  of  Roberts  to  any  one  ? — I  cannot  say  I 
was ;  if  I  was  addressed  I  was  called  Roberts. 

Were  you  called  by  that  name  during  the  whole  time  you  remained  in  Staf- 
ford?— I  was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

In  the  course  of  that  day,  do  you  remember  getting  any  sealing-wax  ?•— I  do. 

By  whose  direction  ? — 6y  Captain  Gronow's. 

How  much  ? — Six  sticks. 

What  did  you  do  with  it  ?— We  made  some  seals  with  it. 

Where? — In  Captain  Gronow's  bed-room. 

Who  made  the  seals-?— Captain  Gronow,  his  brother  and  myself. 

Describe  how  you  made  the  seals  ;  upon  what  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  thick  paper  or  card. 

How  was  tbe  thick  pa][)er  or  card  cut  ? — In  square  pieces. 

Small  square  pieces  ? — Yes. 

Were  the  seals  stamped  with  any  impression  ?— One ,  part  of  the  seal  was 
stamped  with  his  crest,  and  the  other  with  the  whole  arms. 

Whose  crest  and  arms  ? — Captain  Gronow^s. 

How  many  of  those  tickets  did  you  make  ? — I  do  not  exactly  remember  the 
number. 

Was  it  a  large  or  a  small  number  ? — Two  or  three  hundred  at  least. 
Were  you  informed  at  the  time  for  what  purpose  the  tickets  were  intended  ? — 
I  was  not. 

Had  you  ever  been  engaged  in  any  contested  election  before  ? — Never. 

Were  you  at  the  time  informed  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  tickets  were  in- 
tended ? — Not  till  the  next  morning. 

Who  informed  you  ? — I  rather  think  it  was  Gronow. 

Captain  Gronow  ?  —I  rather  think  it  was. 

What  was  the  information  he  gave  you  at  the  time  you  were  so  informed  ? — 
He  said  that  those  persons  that  would  give  me  large  tickets,  I  was  to  give  6/.  to, 
and  those  that  gave  me  small  qnes  I  was  to  give  8  /.  to. 

Was  any  furmer  information  communicated  to  you  about  the  tickets,  and  about 
the  diflference  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — Not  that  I  remember. 
'  «ii.  B  2  Do 
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Hodert  Cook.  Do  vou  know  the  reason  of  tbe  difference  ? — I  know  that  the  large  ones  were 

■  what  they  called  plumpers,  and  the  other  ones  were  split  ones, 

i6  June  1^836.  The  6/.  you  mean  by  the  large  Ones ? — Yes. 

And  the  3/.  for  the  split  votes?— Yes. 

Where  did  you  get  that  information? — I  do  not  exactly  recollect  where  it  was 
I  was  told  it. 

Was  it  at  Stafford  ?— Yes. 

Was  it  amongst  the  friends  of  Captain  Gronow  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  accompany  Captain  Gronow  to  the  poll  on  the  Monday  morning  ?^— 
I  did. 

At  what  time  ? — I  think  between  eight  and  nine. 

Was  the  poll  open  when  you  got  there  ? — No ;  we  had  to  wait  a  short  time. 

How  long  did  you  wait  ? — I  think  we  waited  about  half  an  hour. 

What  took  place  during  that  period? — I  heard  the  different  gentlemen  make 
their  speeches. 

And  the  jcandidates  proposed  ? — Yes. 

At  the  end  of  the  haJf  hour  did  you  go  anywhere  ? — ^Yes ;  then  we  went  to  the 
bank,  I  think. 

With  whom  did  you  go  to  the  bank? — ^With  Mr.  Gronow  and  another 
gentleman  whose  name  1  do  not  exactly  recollect.  I  rather  think  it  was 
JBostock. 

Do  you  mean  Captain  Gronow  ? — ^No  ;  his  brother. 

When  you  got  to  the  bank,  describe  what  took  place  there  ? — There  was  a 
►check  given  for  some  money. 

By  whom  was  the  check  given  r — I  rather  think  it  was  by  Mr.  Gronow. 

To  whom  did  Mr.  Gronow  give  that  check  ? — To  a  person  in  the  banking- 
liouse. 

Was  that  in  the  shop  belonging  to  the  bank  ? — Yes. 

At  the  counter  ? — Yes ;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Did  Mr.  Gronow  take  anything  in  exchange  for  the  check,  or  not  ? — He  took 
some  money;  a  large  sum  of  money. 

In  what  form  was  it  given? — Some  in  notes,  some  in  gold,  and  some  ia 
silver. 

Can  you  state  in  what  description  of  notes  ? — Five  pound  notes,  and  the  rest 
in  gold  and  silver. 

Did  you  thereupon  leave  the  bank  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  done  with  the  money  on  your  leaving  the  bank  ? — ^It  was  giv^i  into 
mypossession. 

what  was  the  whole  sum  ? — I  do  not  exactly  recollect  the  sum. 

About  how  much? — I  think  it  was  1,000  /.,  to  the  best  of  recollection. 

Had  you  at  the  time  the  money  was  given  into  your  possession  any  instruc- 
i;ions  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  given  you  ? — ^Yes* 

Mr.  Austin  stated,  that  several  persons  intended  to  be  called  as  wit- 
nesses were  present;  and  they  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Austin  stated,  that  an  honourable  Member  of  the  other  House  was 
present  who  was  proposed  to  be  examined  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
election  in  1832 ;  that  he  made  no  objection  to  his  being  present  in  case 
their  Lordships  saw  no  objection. 

Mr.  Whateley  stated,  that  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners,  he  was  anxious 
not  only  from  courtesy  to  the  honourable  Member,  but  for  other  reasons, 
that  he  should  be  present';  but  that  he  was  bound  to  say  his  evidence 
might  be  most  important  to  the  petitioners. 

The  Coimsel  bemg  asked,  whether  there  had  been  a  petition  against  the 
honourable  Member  referred  to,  Mr.  Whateley  stated  there  was  not ;  and 
their  Lordships  intimated,  that  by  consent  of  both  parties,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Austin.']  You  stated  that  a  sum  of  money  was  given  to  you  when  you 
came  from  the  bank? — I  did. 

I  asked  you  whether  you  received  any  instructions,  at  the  time  you  recdved 
the  money,  as  to  the  purposes  to  which  you  were  to  apply  it? — ^Yes,  1  did. 

From  whom  ? — From  Mr.  Gronow  I  think  it  was. 

By  a  Lord.]  Mr.  Gronow  and  Captain  Gronow  were  different  persons  ?-* 
Yes. 

Mr.  Justin 
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Mr.  AustinJ]  What  were  those  instructions  ? — That  to  every  person  who  gave       Robert  Cook. 

me  one  of  the  large  seals  I  was  to  give  6  /.,  but  every  one  that  gave  me  a  small      — 

one  I  was  to  give  3  /•  i6  June  1836. 

Did  you  receive  any  further  instructions  as  to  the  payment  of  money? — I  flid 
not,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  tickets  that  had  been  sealed  over-night  on 
the  Monday  morning  ? — I  had  them  in  my  possession  when  we  went  to  the  Town- 
faall. 

Was  that  when  you  went  to  hear  the  candidates  proposed  ? — Yes. 

What  did  you  do  with  them  when  you  went  to  hear  the  candidates  proposed  ? 
— I  had  them  in  my  possession  for  some  time ;  but  I  afterwards  gave  them  to 
somebody  ^o  was  present,  but  I  do  not  know  who. 

Have  you  since  learned  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  you  gave  the  seals  ? — 
I  have  not. 

By  whose  directions  did  you  give  the  seals  to  that  person  ? — I  rather  think  it 
was  by  Captain  Gronow's. 

A£ter  you  had  had  the  money  delivered  to  you,  where  did  you  go  to  ? — We 
went  to  the  committee,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection ;  it  was  Mr.  Bostock's 
house. 

Is  diat  the  Mr.  Bostock  you  have  spoken  of  before  ? — No ;  his  father. 

Did  you  remain  there  ? — I  remained  there  nearly  the  whole  day. 

In  what  part  of  the  house  did  you  remain  ?— On  the  ground  floor ;  the  back 
parlour,  I  rather  think  it  was. 

Are  you  sure  it  was  Mr.  Bostock's  hoyae  ? — No,  I  will  not  be  certain ;  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  it  was. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  street  in  which  it  is  situate  ? — I  do  not. 

Were  you  introduced  to  Mr.  Silvester  ? — I  do  not  remember  that. 

It  was  in  a  parlour  at  all  events  you  sat  during  that  day  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

What  took  place  whilst  you  were  remaining  in  the  parlour? — Several  men 
•came  in  that  had  polled,  and  gave  me  those  seaJ^. 

When  did  they  begin  to  come  in? — I  should  say  between  10  and  11  o^clock, 
I.tfaiiik. 

By  a  Zord.]  On  the  Monday  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  AustmJ]  How  did  they  find  their  way  into  the  room  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know. 

Was  anybody  in  the  room  with  you  ? — ^Tlie  major  part  of  the  time  I  was  by 
myself;  one  or  two  people  came  in  and  out. 

How  did  they  come  into  the  room? — I  do  not  know ;  it  was  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 

Who  opened  the  door  for  them  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

What  did  you  do  upon  their  presenting  themselves  with  their  tickets  ? — I  took 
the  tickets  and  gave  thepi  the  money  in  exchange. 

Did  you  give  them  the  money  for  their  respective  tickets  according  to  your 
instructions? — I  did. 

£.6  for  the  large  seals  ? — Yes ;  and  8  /.  for  the  small  ones. 

To  how  many  persons  did  you  make  pajrments  in  tile  course  of  that  day  ? — 
I  do  not  know,  for  I  never  counted  them. 

A  large  or  a  small  number  ? — ^A  large  number.  ' 

What  became  of  the  tickets  when  you  had  given  the  money  ? — I  took  the  tickets 
.back  to  the  house,  and  we  burnt  them. 

Did  the  persons  give  you  the  tickets  when  you  gave  them  th6  money  ? — They 
did  before  1  gave  them  the  money. 

Did  you  make  any  payment  without  receiving  a  ticket  in  exchange  ?*~I  did  not. 

Did  you  keep  all  tne  tickets  you  received  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

How  late  in  the  day  did  you  continue  to  receive  tickets  and  pay  money  ?^ 
1  .think  it  was  till  the  close  of  the  poll  at  four  o'clock ;  three  or  four. 

During  that  day  you  say  that  one  or  two  persons  had  come  in  ? — I  do. 

Were  Biey  persons  to  whom  you  paid  money  ?— No ;  they  were  friends  of  Cap- 
tain Gronow. 

What  were  their  names  ? — I  think  young  Mr.  Bostock  can^e  in,  and  his  brother  ' 
the  other. 

Was  the  young  Mr.  Bostock  you  now  speak  of  the  Mr  Bostock  to  whom  you 
were  introduced  on  the  Sunday  ? — It  was. 

And  whom  you  saw  at  Mr.  Frith's  ? — ^Yes. 

«41.  B  3  ^id 
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1U)bert  Cook.  Did  anybody  else  come  in  besides  those  two  ? — Nobody  else  but  the  parties  to 

whom  I  gave  the  money. 

16  June  1836.         pj^  y^^  ^       ^jj   minute  of  the  sums  which  you  paid  ? — I  did ;  I  wrote  it  down 
in  a  pocket-booK  which  I  hare. 

Did  you  keep  a  minute  of  anything  else  besides  the  sums  ? — I  kept  a  minute  of 
their  names. 

How  did  you  ascertain  their  names  ? — As  they  came  in  I  asked  their  names. 

As  they  answered  did  you  put  their  names  down? — Not  immediately,   but 
almost  immediately,  after  I  gave  the  money. 

Whereabout  did  you  put  down  the  sum  ? — In  my  pocket-book. 

Against  the  name  ? — Yes,  against  the  name. 

Look  at  that  book ;  is  that  the  book  you  allude  to  (A  book  being  shovm  to  the 
witness)  ? — It  is. 

Just  open  the  book ;  what  is  the  first  name  you  put  down  on  that  day  ? — 
Edward  Birch. 

Why  did  you  write  Edward  Birch  down  on  that  book  ? — Because  he  told  me 
his  name. 

A  person  told  you  his  name  was  Edward  Birch  ? — Yes. 

What  sort  of  ticket  did  he  bring  ? — He  brought  a  large  seal. 

What  did  you  give  him  ? — I  gave  him  6  /. 

Is  the  6  /.  written  opposite  his  name  ? — It  is. 

What  was  the  second  ?— William  Shirley. 

What  did  you  give  him  ? — I  gave  him  6  /. 

Go  on  with  a  few  names?— John  Birch,  6  /. ;  William  Reeves,  3  /. ;  Stephen 
Shenton,  6  /. ;  Frederick  Smith,  3  /. ;  John  Mosten,  3  /. ;  Thomas  Stockledge,  6  /. 
George  Bentley,  6 1 ;  Thomas  Allen,  6  /. ;  Robert  Smith,  3 1 ;  Thomas  Slater,  6  /. 
Joseph  Riley,  6  Z. ; ,  Henry  Shore,  6 1. ;  John  Bradshaw,  6  /. ;  Joseph  Stanton,  6  /. 
John  Tagg,  3  /.;  John  Stokes,  3 1. ;  William  Thompson,  3  /. ;  Edward  SoUoway,  3  /. 
Charles  Smith,  8/.;  George  Bate,  6/.;  Samuel  Rotche]L  6  2. ;  Edward  Bird 
junior,  3  I ;  William  Smith,  3  L ;  John  Russell,  3  L ;  Stephen  Sheltcm,  6 1. 
John  Bladen,  3  L ;  Stephen  Snape,  3  /. ;  Joseph  Bowers,  8  /. ;  Benjamin  Bell,  3/. 
John  Slater,  3  /. ;  John  Till,  3  L ;  John  Birteley,  3  /. ;  William  Bates,  6  /. ;  Charles 
Smith,  3 1. ;  Thomas  Brough,  6  /. ;  James  Careless,  6  /. ;  James  Allen,  3  I. ;  Richard 
Blakeman,  3  L ;  Thomas  Bruce,  3  L  ;  Thomas  Brough,  6  /. ;  John  Blackbume,  6  /. ; 
John  Till,  3/.;  William  Benley,  3/.;  Reuben  Brooks,  3/.;  John  Tooth,  6/.; 
Elias  Tavemer,  3  /. ;  Richard  Beeman,  6  /. ;  Thomas  Austin,  3  /. ;  JcJm  Allen,  3  /. ; 
John  Blakeman,  3  /. ;  William  Ridden,  6  /. ;  James  Smith,  3  /. ;  John  Bladen,  6  /. ; 
Thomas  Bladen,  6  /. ;  Samuel  Cle?rs,  senior,  6  /. ;  Henry  Vickers,  6  /. ;  Henry 
Batt,  3  /. ;  Thomas  Coveney,  3  /. ;  James  Tinkler,  3  /. ;  Thomas  Clews,  6  /. ; 
John  Shenton,  6  /. ;  William  Austin,  3  /. ;  Edward  Thorpe,  /. ;  George  TTiorpe, 
3/.;  David  Brooks,  3/.;  John  Tonks,  6/.;  William  Brou^,  eL;  Thomas 
Thornton,  3  /. ;  Michael  Slyn,  6  /. ;  Walter  Birch,  3  /. ;  John  Tagg,  3  /. ;  James 
Allen,  3/.;  Richard  Beeman,  3/.;  William  Bailey,  6/.;  George  Banks,  6/.; 
Samuel  Cook,  6  /. ;  George  Underbill,  6  /. ;  Richard  Cook,  3  /. ;  Moses  Bailey,  6/. ; 
Daniel  Cook,  3  /. ;  Robert  Bolton,  6  /. ;  Samuel  Westbrook,  3  /. ;  Thomas  Vena- 
bles,  3  /. ;  William  Cottrell,  7  /. ;  James  Crichley,  6  /. ;  Charles  Clalow,  6  /. ; 
Robert  Caman,  6  /. ;  Thomas  Clews,  6  /. ;  Robert  Collins,  3  /. ;  Thomas  Wilson^ 
6  /. ;  James  Ward,  6  /. ;  Thomas  Biddulph,  8  /. ;  Walter  Cartwright,  8  /. ;  James 
Wathington,  6 1. ;  Thomas  Westbrook,  8  /.;  John  Cooper,  6  /. ;  Willi^am  Taylor, 
3  /. ;  Charles  Cock,  3  /. ;  Charles  Dudley,  6  /. ;  Charles  Cork,  3  /.;  Jcha  Dodd,  6  /.; 
William  Shenton,  6  /. ;  William  Brickerton,  6  /. ;  George  Rose,  6  /. ;  Henry  Bid- 
dulph, 3  /. ;  Abraham  Aston,  6  /. ;  Samuel  Cottrell,  6  /. ;  Thomas  Stokes,  8  /. ; 
Thomas  Wood,  6  /. ;  Peter  Woodwish,  6  /. ;  Thomas  Dildley,  6  /. ;  James  Solt,  6  /. ; 
Charles  Dutton,  3  /. ;  Joseph  Weaver,  6  /. ;  James  Salt,  3  /. ;  Thomas  Orde,  6  /. ; 
Francis  Wood,  3  /.;  Henn^  Birch,  41. ;  John  Carter,  3/. ;  William  Wynne,  3/. ; 
Richard  Campion,  3/.;  Tnomas  Wright,  8^;  Charles  Jones,  3/.;  William  Dee, 
61.;  Lewis  Spilsbury,  1/.  j  John  Cottrell,  6/.;  James  Dale,  61.;  John  Woods, 
3/. ;  John  Carter,  3/. ;  George  Dee,  6 1. ;  Richard  Devill,  6/. ;  James  Clarke,  3/. ; 
James  Clarke,  3/. ;  Thomas  Bullock,  3/. ;  Charles  Wilshaw,  3/. ;  William  Devell, 
3/.;  Richard  Smith,  6/.;  William  Danford,  6/.;  W.  Dickenson,  6l.;  Thomas 
Stokes,  1/.;  Robert  Wardle,  61. ;  William  Dyche,  6/.;  Richard  Campion,  3i ; 
Charles  Zuvener,  3/. ;  Samuel  Clews,  3/. ;  Thomas  Wood,  6 1. ;  John  Rose,  3/. ; 
George  Lambert,  3/.;  John  Ward,  3/.;  James  Dobson,  3/.;  Samuel  Clewes, 
8/.;  John  Ely,  6l.;  James  Simpson,  3/.;  George  Dale,  3/.;  George  Tong,  3/.; 
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lUcliard  Blackbume,  6/.;  John  Evans,  6/.;  James  Everly,  8/.;  Thomas  Wil-       Robert  Cook. 
liams,   6/.;  James  Fellers,  61. ;  Peter  Butcher,   6/.;  James  Bott,   6/.;  James  ' — 

Hamberton,  ZL;  John  Fore,  61. ;  John  Fenlow,  6L;  James  Godwin,  6/.;  John  i6J«nei836. 
Gilbert,  6l.;  Edward  Fellers,  6l.;  Thomas  Simpson,  3/.;  John  Edwards,  6/*; 
George  Edwards,  61.;  Robert  Evans,  6li  John  Tonks,  6/.;  Joseph  Aspre,  6/.; 
William  Tonks,  61;  James  Bailey,  6/.;  Thonms  Fuller,  8/.;  John  Fumis,  3/,; 
John  Feller,  8/.;  John  Fenlow,  8/.;  Cbarl^  Dutton,  6/.;  George  Godwin, 
3/,;  William  Gilbert,  6/.;  Henry  Tabemer,  Zl.;  John  Gxnldard,  6/.;  Joseph 
Forest,  8  /• ;  John  Goodall,  6  /. ;  J.  Godwin,  6L;  G.  Greenwood,  6  /. ;  J.  Good- 
win, 3/.;  G-  Godson,  6/.;  Thomas  Goodwin,  6/-;  John  Greenwood,  6/.;  S. 
Gilbert,  6 1.;  John  Stanton,  3 /. ;  and  Joseph  Evans,  8  /. 

Are  those  aU  the  sums  that  you  paid  ?— Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

I  observe  in  the  outset  you  stated  you  paid  7  /•  to  William  Cfottrell  ? — I  did. 

Can  yott  explain  the  reason  you  paid  that  sum  to  him  ? — I .  do  not  recollect 
now. 

You  stated  that  you  gave  1 1.  to  Thomas  Stokes  and  1  /•  to  Lewis  Spilsbury  ? 
-*-I  rather  think  that  was  for  doing  something  at  some  public-house,  but  what 
it  was  I  do  not  recollect;  he  brought  me  a  written  piece  of  paper  from 
somebody. 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  paid  those  two  sums  on  tickets  being  presented 
to  you,  such  as  you  have  desaribed,  or  on  their  bringing  other  pieces  of  paper? — 
They  brought  another  piece  of  paper  written  upon. 

The  iL  you  have  forgotten  tne  occasion  of  ?— I  have. 

How  came  you  to  pay  8/.  to  Thomas  Stokes  ? — I  think  he  brought  a  written 
paper  to  say  he  was  to  have  21.  extra. 

Did  he  also  bring  one  of  the  tickets  ?— He  did. 

A  larger  or  a  smaller  one  ? — ^A  large  ticket 

Were  all  the  entries  made  in  that  book  on  the  first  day  of  polling? — They 
were. 

Have  you  had  that  book  in  your  possession  ever  since  ?^ — Yes,  till  the  other 
day. 

To  whom  did  you  deliver  it  the  other  day  ? — To  Mr.  Parkes. 

You  s^  you  had  all  the  tickets  at  the  close  of  the  day ;  what  did  you  do  with 
them  ? — 1  took  them  home  and  burnt  them. 

What  do  you  mean  by  taking  them  home? — I  took  them  to  Mr.  Frith's. 

By  whose  directions  did  you  bum  them  ? — By  Captain  Gronow's. 

Did  you  show  them  to  any  person  before  you  burnt  them  ? — I  think  I  showed 
them  to  him. 

What  was  the  total  sum  you  paid  on  that  day,  as  entered  in  that  book  ? — I  do 
not  recollect,  but  it  is  down  in  the  book. 

Did  you  cast  it  up  ? — I  did ;  it  is  979  /. 

How  many  persons  are  there  to  whom  you  paid  money  ?-^I  have  not  counted  v 
Ihem. 

.  Have  you  calculated  how  manv  persons  there  are  to  whom  you  paid  6  /.,  and 
how  many  to  whom  you  paid  8/.  f — No,  I  have  not. 

Have  you  compared  that  list  with  the  poll-book  ? — I  have  never  seen  the  poU- 
i)Ook. 

Or  with  the  register  of  electors  ? — No. 

What  did  you  do  after  you  had  paid  the  money  on  the  first  day  of  the  poll  ? 
— I  went  home. 

Is  that  to  Mr.  Frith's  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  see  Captain  Gronow  in  the  evening  ? — I  did. 

And  his  brother  ? — I  did. 

And  any  other  persons  ? — ^And  several  other  persons. 

Were  those  the  persons,  or  any  of  them,  you  nad  seen  on  the  Sunday? — ^They 
were,  a  great  many  of  them. 

Can  you  give  us  any  of  their  names  ? —  I  do  not  remember  their  names. 

Were  they  respectable  persons  in  appearance  ? — Ves,  they  were,  some  of  them ; 
the  major  part  of  them. 

Was  Mr.  Bostock  one  of  them  ? — He  was. 

I  ask  you  as  to  the  persons  present  on  the  evening  of  Sunday? — Yes 

Did  you  tmderstand  me  so  when  you  gave  that  answer  just  now  ? — I  did. 

Did  they  appear  to  you  to  be  persons  conducting  Captain  Gronow's  election  ? 
They  did. 
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Jtobert  Cook.  Was  their  conversation  upon  that  subject? — It  was. 

'  Do  you  know  whether  any  determination  was  come  to,  any  understandings 

16  June  1836.     with  respect  to  Captain  Gronow's  election,  by  the  parties  assembled  there  ? — I  do 
not 

Did  you  hear  any  conversation  about  the  election  ? — I  heard  Captain  Gronow 
say  he  was  afraid  he  should  lose  it. 

After  you  heard  him  say  that,  was  the  question  of  his  success  discussed  by  the 
persons  present? — Some  of  them  said  that  they  thought  they  were  certain  of  his 
getting  in. 

Was  that  question  discussed  ? — Yes. 

Was  any  plan  of  conduct  resolved  on  by  the  meeting  with  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion on  that  occasion  ? — They  said  some  of  them  should  go  out  and  canvass,  and 
that  there  should  be  bills  printed. 

How  were  the  persons  sitting  in  the  room  when  this  conversation  took  place  ? 
— ^They  were  sitting  all  round  the  room. 

Was  there  a  table  there  ? — ^There  was. 

Paper  and  ink  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  was ;  there  might  have  been  on  the 
sideboard. 

Was  there  any  discussion  among  them  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  votes?— 
Not  to  my  recollection  ;  I  did  not  pay  any  attention. 

Where  were  you  sitting? — I  was  sitting  by  the  fire. 

You  say  you  paid  no  attention  ? — ^Not  much. 

How  long  were  they  discussing  in  the  evening? — I  think  till  about  ten  o'clock. 

At  what  time  did  the  discussion  begin  ? — AlK>ut  seven,  I  think. 

From  seven  to  ten  ? — Yes ;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Was  there  any  conversation  during  that  time  respecting  the  purchase  of  votes  ? 
— ^Not  to  my  recollection  there  was  not. 

Was  there  any  conversation  with  respect  to  the  price  of  votes? — I  heard  some 
of  them  say  that  Goodricke,  I  think  his  name  was,  and  Furrard,  were  giving  8/. ; 
I  caught  that. 

Mr.  Whateley  submitted  this  was  not  evidence,  the  witness  not  being  able 
to  state  the  names  of  the  persons  who  made  the  statement. 
The  Counsel  was  informed  that  this  evidence  might  be  received. 

Mr*  Austin.']  Did  you  hear  any  thing  further  said  upon  that  subject  ? — I  da 
not  remember. 

After  you  had  heard  that  observation,  did  you  hear  any  further  observation  as 
to  the  price  to  be  paid  ? — No,  I  did  not 

Did  you  hear  any  remarks  addressed  to  Captain  Gronow  as  to  the  sums  of 
money  to  be  paid  ? — I  only  heard  him  tell  him  that  that  was  all. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  remark  was  made  to  Captain  Gronow? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  the  remark  that  preceded  that  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  hear  what  was  said  after  that  ? — No,  I  did  not  catch  what  Captain 
Gronow  said. 

Did  you  hear  any  remarks  from  any  other  parties  afterwards  upon  that  sub* 
ject  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

At  what  time  in  the  evening  did  this  remark  take  place  r — I  do  not  exactly 
remember  the  hour. 

How  long  did  they  continue  conversing  together  afterwards  ? — Some  time. 

What  was  the  subject  of  the  subsequent  discusssion  ?— Merely  hoping  that 
Captain  Gronow  would  get  in.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  what  was^ 
passing. 

Is  that  all  you  can  recollect  of  the  conversation  ?— To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection at  present  it  is. 

What  did  you  do  the  next  morning? — ^The  next  morning  we  went  up  to  the 
Town  Hall. 

You  say  we  went  up.  Who  went  up  ? — Captain  Gronow,  his  brother  and 
myself. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there? — Not  very  long. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  left  the  Town  Hall  r — ^We  came  back  to  Mr. 
Frith's ;  and  then  we  started  oflF. 

You  left  the  town  ? — ^Yes. 

You  returned  to  London  ? — Yes. 

By  a  Lord.]  With  Captain  Gronow  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Austin.J 
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Mr.  Austin.]  Was  any  balance  left  in  your  hands,  any  sum  of  money,  after       Robert  CooL 

you  left  the  banker^s  ? — There  was ;  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Uronow.  tw      

By  whom  ? — By  me,  i6  Jane  1836. 

When  did  you  give  that  to  Mr.  Gronow? — On  Monday  afternoon. 

By  a  LoToJ]  What  was  the  balance? — I  do  not  remember. 

That  was  the  balance  of  the  1,000/.  received  at  the  banker's? — Yes  it  was* 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Whateley. 

How  long  had  you  been  acquainted  with  Captain  Gronow  at  the  time  you  went 
down  to  Stafford  t — I  had  known  him  some  years. 

Asa  friend,  or  as  his  tailor  ? — As  both. 

What  age  are  vou  now  ? — One-and«twen1^. 

By  a  Lord.']  You  were  not  of  age  at  the  time  this  took  place  ? — I  was  not. 

Mr.  Whateley.]  Were  you  apprentice  to  your  father  as  a  tailor? — I  was  never 
an  apprentice. 

You  are  learning  thejtailoring  trade? — Yes, 

Did  Captain  Gronow  apply  to  you  personally  to  go  down? — He  wrote  to  my 
father. 

How  long  before  you  went  down  did  he  write  to  your  &ther  r — I  think  the  day 
before. 

Had  you  been  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  him  b^re  that  time  ? — ^Not 
particuiarly  so. 

You  were  a  personal  friend  of  his  before  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  taken  interest  in  tlie  former  elections  at  Stafford  ? — No. 

Had  you  ever  keen  at  Sta&rd  in  your  life  before  the  day  you  arrivM  there 
on  this  occaaim  ? — No,  never. 

Did  you  go  down  in  Captain  Gronow's  carriage  ?<--*I  went  down  by  the  maiL 

Who  paid  your  expenses  ? — Captain  Gronow. 

Anything  for  your  time  and  trouble? — No. 

Where  did  you  lodge  when  you  were  at  Stafford  ? — ^At  Mr.  Frith's. 

In  the  same  house  with  Captain  Gronow  ? — Yes ;  with  the  exception  of  one 
night,  when  I  slept  at  the  Swan,  I  think  it  was. 

You  were  boarded  altogether,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  Mr.  Gtronow  lodge  ? — He  lodged  in  the  same  house. 

Were  there  any  other  persons  besides  ? — ^There  was  a  person  c^  iJie  name  of 
Holland* 

Who  is  Holland  ? — He  is  a  friend  of  Captain  Gronow. 

What  trade  is  he  ? — I  do  not  know  what  trade  he  is ;  he  lives  at  Wimbledcm. 

Were  you  a  good  deal  surprised  when  you  were  asked  by  Captain  Gronow  to 
go  to  Stafford  ? — I  was  rather. 

Did  he  mention  to  you  the  purpose  for  which  he  wanted  you  to  go? — He 
mentioned  it  to  my  fother ;  he  wrote  to  my  father. 

Have  you  go*  the  letter  ? — No* 

Have  you  seen  that  letter  lately  ? — Not  for  months ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
seen  it  within  this  twelvem<mth. 

Do  not  you  think  you  have  seen  it  within  a  twelvemonth  ? — I  may  have  seen 
it  within  a  twelvemonth. 

Where  ? — ^At  home. 

Have  you  looked  for  it  since  that  time? — I  have. 

Have  you  been  able  to  find  it  ? — I  have  not. 

How  lately  have  you  seen  Captain  Gronow  ?— I  have  not  seen  him  since  last 
October. 

Do  you  know  where  he  is  now? — He  is  now  at  Boulogne. 

How  lately  have  you  seen  his  brother? — I  have  seen  his  brottter  about  four 
man&s  ago ;  three  or  four  months. 

Where? — At  my  house. 

As  a  visitor  ? — No ;  he  merely  called. 

As  a  visitor  ? — No ;  he  called  to  pay  a  bill. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  before  you  went  to  Stafford  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  a  single  individual  living  in  that  town? — No,  I  was  not. 

What  time  did  you  arrive  in  Stafford  on  the  Sunday? — I  think  it  was  12 
o'clock. 

Being  Sunday,  I  take  for  granted  you  did  not  go  much  about  the  town  on 
iimt  day? — I  did  not  go  about  the  town  at  all,  I  thmk. 
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Miobert  Cook.  Except  Mr.  Frith  and  Mr.  Bostock,  did.you  become  acquainted  with  any  other 

■  1  individual  in  Stafford  that  day? — There  were  several  that  called,  but  who  they 

16  June  1836,     were  I  do  not  know. 

You  say  you  have  none  of  the  tickets  you  have  spoken  of? — I  have  not. 

Did  you  bum  those  on  the  Monday  or  the  Tuesday  ? — On  the  Monday  evening, 
I  think. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  that  any  one  individual  in  the  world  ever 
saw  those  tickets  after  you  had  received  them  from  the  persons  in  the  room, 
excepting  yourself? — And  Captain  Gronow. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  positively  that  Captain  Gronow  did  ? — I  am  sure  he 
did. 

Do  you  say  that  any  other  person  did  ? — I  do  not  think  they  did. 

By  a  Lord.]  Did  you  bum  them  yourself? — We  did  together. 

IMur.  Whateley.']  How  many  tickets  will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  there 
were  made  ? — I  will  say  from  200  to  300,  I  think. 

What  became  of  the  remainder ;  did  you  give  the  whole  of  those  you  made 
away  in  the  first  instance? — ^Yes. 

To  whom  ? — I  do  not  know  to  whom. 

You  gave  the  whole  away  ? — ^Yes. 

You  received  back  only  about  190  odd,  I  think? — I  do  not  know  how  many 
I  received  back ;  I  did  not  count  them. 

By  a  Lord.]  All  you  received  back  were  those  delivered  by  the  persons  whose 
names  you  have  read  out  of  your  book? — Yes. 

Mr.  Whateley.]  Certain  persons  represented  themselves  as  bearing »  certain 
names,  and  gave  you  a  ticket,  and  to  those  persons  you  gave  money? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  whether  those  persons  had  a  vote,  or  had  ever  voted  ? — No. 

Did  you  not  give  any  tickets  to  women  ? — I  think  in  one  or  two  instances  two 
or  three  women  came  and  gave  me  tickets. 

And  you  gave  money  in  return  ? — I  did. 

Were  there  not  several  children  came  ? — I  did  not  see  any. 

You  do  not  remember  seeing  any  ? — No. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  say  there  were  no  children  came  and  brought 
tickets? — ^There  were  not. 

I  perceive  in  that  list  there  are  many  persons  of  the  same  name? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  take  any  means  of  ascertammg  whether  the  same  person  came  more 
than  once,  or  whether  a  person  representing  the  same  name  came  twice,  pr 
three  times  ? — I  am  sure  that  the  same  person  did  not  come  a  second  time. 

But  you  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  another  person  did  not  give 
the  same  name  ? — No. 

Whether  they  might  not  two  or  three  times  represent  the  same  individual  ?-r— 
I  know  that  the  same  person  did  not  give  me  a  ticKet  twice  over. 

But  you  do  not  know  that  two  or  three  persons  might  not  claim  to  represent 
the  same  individual  bringing  different  tickets  ? — ^To  whoever  brought  tickets  J 
gave  the  money. 

Do  not  you  know  that  941  persons  voted  at  the  election  ?— No. 

You  never  heard  it  ? — No. 

I  tmderstand  you  to  say,  that  Mr-  Gronow  and  some  other  person,  whom  you 
think  was  Bostock,  and  yourself,  went  to  the  bank  in  Stafford  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  bank  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Where  is  it  situated? — I  do  not  know  the  name  of  any  street  in  Stafford ;  but 
it  was  in  the  principal  street,  I  think. 

In  the  same  street  where  the  Swan  is  ? — I  think  it  was. 

Was  any  bill  produced  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Gronow ;  any  banker^s  draft?  — 
There  was  a  check  given. 

Was  any  bill  produced  by  the  banker  that  had  been  sent  down  there  ? — I  did 
not  see  any. 

Do  you  remember  any  discussion  taking  place  as  to  a  person's  name  being 
required  to  indorse  it? — No. 

Did  you  take  the  money  directly  from  the  bank  to  the  house  where  you  paid 
the  tickets  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  leam  from  Mr.  Gronow  where  that  money  came  from  to  the  Stafford 
bank  ? — I  did  not. 

Nor  from  Captain  Gronow  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  leam  from  the'5  that  there  was  a  bill  of  sight  forwarded  from 
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London,  from  Messrs.  Williams  &  Company's  bank,  of  1,000/.,  payable  to  Mr.      Robert  Cooh 
Thomas  Gronow  ? — No,  I  never  heard  that.  *  —— — 

Did  you  go  to  a  banker's  in  Stafford,  of  the  name  of  Stevenson,  Salt  &  Com-      ^^  June  1836. 
pany  ? — I  only  went  to  that  one  banker's. 

Do  you  remember  whether  that  is  the  name? — I  do  not. 

Was  Captain  Gronow  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll  on  the  first  day  ? — I  think  he 
was  ;  but  I  do  not  remember. 

How  many  candidates  were  there  at  that  election  ? — I  think  there  were  five. 

Had  you  the  tickets  in  your  possession  from  the  time  you  sealed  them,  till  the 
time  that  you  gave  them  to  some  person  on  the  morning  of  the  polling  ? — No,  I 
had  not. 

Who  had  them  ? — ^They  were  in  Captain  Gronow's  bed-room. 

You  say  you  went  to  Bostock's  father's  house  on  the  morning  of  the  polling? — 
I  think  it  was  Mr.  Bostock's  father's. 

Are  you  sure  that  it  was  not  a  man  of  the  name  of  Silvester? — 'I  could  not 
undertaJie  to  say. 

What  made  you  give  the  name  of  Mr.  Bostock's  father? — Because  I  thought 
it  was. 

Do  you  mean  to  abide  by  that  answer,  that  it  was  Mr.  Bostock's  father  ? — 
I  could  not  undertake  to  say.     I  thought  I  heard  them  say  that  it  was  Bostock. 

Who  told  you  to  go  by  a  false  name,  by  the  name  of  Roberts  ? — Captain 
Gronow. 

Was  that  before  you  left  London  ? — No  ;  when  I  got  to  Stafford. 

On  the  first  day  ? — On  the  first  day,  on  the  Sunday. 

What  reason  was  assigned  by  Captain  Gronow  for  giving  you  a  false  name  ? 
— He  did  not  assign  any  reason ;  he  said  he  did  not  want  people  to  know  who 
I  was. 

He  was  afraid  it  would  injure  his  friend's  character  ? — I  do  not  know. 

But  you  did  pass  by  the  name  of  Roberts  at  that  time  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  return  to  London  with  Captain  Gronow? — I  did. 

Did  you  learn  from  him  where  Mr.  Gronow  got  that  money  from  that  was 
paid  into  the  bank  at  Stafford  ? — I  never  heard. 

Who  proposed  Captain  Gronow  at  the  election  ? — I  think  it  was  Mr.  FHth. 

The  person  in  whose  house  you  were  all  living  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  who  seconded  him  ? — I  do  not. 

By  a  Lord.]  What  is  Mr.  Frith  ? — He  is  a  shoemaker,  I  believe. 

mr.  Whateley.']  You  said  in  one  of  your  answers,  after  you  got  to  the  house 
that  you  thought  was  Bostock's  father's,  several  men  came  in  and  said  they  had 
polled,  and  gave  you  the  tickets  ? — Yes. 

You  did  not  know  that  they  had  polled  ? — No. 

You  never  attended  the  poll  one  minute  that  it  was  going  on  ? — No,  I  do  not  ' 
think  that  I  did. 

By  a  Lord.']  You  never  knew  who  distributed  the  seals  to  the  people  ? — I  did 
not. 

Was  any  person  present  at  the  time  you  paid  them  ? — No,  there  was  not ;  now 
and  then  somebody  came  into  the  room. 

But  who  those  persons  were  you  do  not  know? — Mr.  Gronow  came  in  now 
and  then,  and  I  think  Mr.  Bostock,  junior,  came  in  now  and  then. 

What  age  was  he? — A  yoimg  man  about  28  or  30,  I  should  say,  but  I  would 
not  be  certain. 

But  no  person  to  give  you  any  information  as  to  those  who  brought  the  tickets  ? 
— ^No. 

You  returned  with  Captain  Gronow  to  London? — I  did. 

Are  all  the  marks  in  this  book  made  by  yourself? — I  have  not  looked  at  the 
book. 

Look  at  them  ?  [The  Witness  looked  at  the  book] — No ;  not  all  the  marks  are 
not. 

What  part  of  those  marks  was  not  made  by  yourself? — Some  of  these-;  the  out- 
tide  ones. 

Are  none  of  the  outside  ones  made  by  you? — No. 

Who  made  those  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Were  those  made  when  the  book  was  in  your  possession  ?-— They  were  not 
made  the  other  day. 

641.  c  2  Then 
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Robert  Coot.         Then  this  book  has  been  altered  since  you  gave  it  up  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  anp- 

pose  so. 

16  June  1836,         ig  that  book  in  the  same  state  that  it  was  when  you  gave  it  up  to  Mr.  Park^  ? 
—No,  certainly  not. 

In  what  respect  does  it  differ  ? — It  differs  in  these  outer  marks,  I  think. 
Was  the  book  all  written  in  pencil  at  the  time  you  gave  it  him  ? — It  was. 
Here  are  some  figures  in  the  inside ;  are  those  your  making  also  ? — No. 
Then  you  can  give  no  explanation  of  those  marks  in  the  book  that  were  not 
made  by  yourself? — No. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  they  were  not  made  by  you  when  you  gave  it  up  ?— 
I  am  certain  of  it. 
Bt/  a  Lord.]  What  are  the  marks  ? 

Mr.  Whateley  stated,  that  they  were  queries  and  figures  put  inside. 

Mr.  TVhateley.']  When  did  you  see  that  book  first  after  the  time  that  you  made 
the  entries  in  it ;  has  it  been  m  your  possession  ever  since  ? — It  has  been  in  my 
possession  ever  since. 

Where  ? — In  my  pocket. 

Has  it  been  your  constant  companion  ever  since  ? — ^Yes. 

By  a  Lord. — Up  till  when  ?— vTiU  about  10  days  ago. 

mr.  Whatdey.]  Who  applied  to  you  for  it  then  ? — Mr.  Parkes. 

Was  he  a  friend  of  yours  before  that  time? — No. 

When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Parkes  ? — ^About  ten  days 
ago. 

Did  you  then  give  up  this  book  to  him  ? — I  sealed  it,  and  sent  it  to  him. 

By  a  Lord.]  who  is  Mr.  Parkes  ? 

Mr.  fVhateley  stated,  that  Mr.  Parkes  was  the  solicitor  for  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Whateley.]  Did  Mr.  Parkes  apply  to  you  personally  in  the  first  instance  ? 
— He  did  not ;  he  wrote  me  a  note. 

When  did  you  first  give  the  accoimt  you  have  now  given  to  anybody ;  did  you 
first  give  it  to  Mr.  Parkes  ? — ^Yes. 

Had  you  ever  mentioned  it  to  anybody  before  ? — Not  to  anybody  excepting  my 
father. 

Then,  excepting  your  father,  you  never  mentioned  to  anybody,  up  to  the 
time  you  saw  Mr.  Parkes,  any  facts  relating  to  this  election  or  to  this  book  ? — 
No. 

You  kept  it  quite  secret  that  you  had  gone  by  the  name  of  Roberts  by  the  mail 
to  Stafford?— Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  at  the  time  you  went  to  Stafford  you  did  not  at  all 
know  the  purpose  for  which  you  were  going  ? — I  believe  I  did. 

What  was  the  purpose  that  you  were  told  you  were  to  go  for  ? — To  assist  in  the 
election. 

Was  that  all  you  were  told  ? — I  think  it  was ;  and  saying]  that  I  should  have 
to  pay  the  money ;  I  will  not  be  certain. 

Who  told  you  that? — It  was  written  in  this  letter. 

You  mean  to  say  that  in  this  letter  was  written  that  they  wanted  you  to  go  to 
Stafford  to  pay  the  money? — Yes. 

By  a  Lara.}  Can  we  see  that  letter? — I  have  looked  for  it,  and  cannot 
find  it. 

Is  it  in  your  father's  ^possesdon  ? — ^No ;  I  asked  him  for  it  We  have  looked 
everjrwhere  for  it. 

Mr.  Whateley.]  Is  your  fiither  alive  ? — He  is. 

Is  he  here? — No. 

Now,  to  the  best  of  your  memory,  tell  me  what  was  written  in  that  letter?— 

The  Counsel  were  informed  that  this  evidence  appeared  hardly  to  lay 
foimdation  enough  for  hearing  parol  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the 
letter. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that,  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  he  did 
not  object  to  the  witness  stating  the  contents  of  the  letter. 

^  Mr.  WhateleyJ]  Was  Captain  Gronow  a  customer  of  your  father's  before  that 
time? — He  was. 
And  is  so  now  ? — He  is. 

You 
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You  have  said  that  you  heard  some  one  say  that  Goodricke  and  Farrand  were      Hobeti  CooL 
paying  8  /.  a  vote;  now  teU  me,  upon  your  oath,  any  one  single  individual  that       , 
you  will  say  uttered  those  words  ? — I  do  not  know  who  the  parties  were.  16  June  1836. 

Tell  me  the  persons,  as  fiar  as  you  can  remember,  that  were  in  the  room  at  that 
time? — There  were  a  great  many  people  in  the  room* 

Mention  their  names? — I  do  not  know  them. 

Was  Captain  Gronow  present? — He  was. 

"Was  his  brother  present  ? — He  was. 

Was  Mr.  Frith  present? — That  I  could  not  answer  for. 

Tell  me  any  other  person  that  you  can  say  was  present? — I  do  not  recollect 
anybody  else  oy  name  that  was  present. 

Bostock? — I  could  not  say- 
How  many  persons  were  m  the  room  at  the  time  ? — I  should  think  there  were 
a  dozen ;  but  this  was  not  said  out  loud. 

Whispered?— Yes. 

How  came  you  to  hear  if  it  was  whispered  ? — I  happened  to  be  sitting  near 
where  Captain  Gronow  was  standing  when  it  was  told  to  him. 

Did  not  it  excite  your  attention  ? — No;  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

If  you  heard  it  whispered,  cannot  you  tell  me  who  whispered  it  ? — Not  by 
name. 

Was  it  Captain  Gronow's  brother  ? — No. 

Was  it  Frith?— No. 

Do  you  remember  what  was  said  before  that  time  to  lead  to  it? — I  think  it 
was  said  when  Captain  Gronow  said  he  was  fearful  he  should  lose  his  election. 

Whom  did  he  say  that  to  ? — To  the  same  person. 

Was  that  said  in  a  whisper  also  ? — No. 

Was  that  a  Stafford  person  ? — I  should  say  so,  certainly. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  was  or  not  ? — I  could  not  answer  for  it. 

Was  it  Bostock's  father  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Or  Sylvester?— No. 

You  cannot  remember  any  person  that  said  it? — I  do  not  remember  the 
names ;  only  two  or  three. 

Was  any  observation  made  when  that  was  whispered  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
there  was. 

Not  by  Captain  Gronow  ? — I  did  not  catch  the  observation,  if  he  made  any* 

Re-examined  hy  Mr.  Atistiiu 

You  say  that  you  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Parkes  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Parkes  in  consequence  of  that  note  ? — I  did. 

Did  he  call  upon  you,  or  did  you  go  to  him  ? — I  called  upon  him* 

Did  he  interrogate  you  as  to  what  you  knew  of  the  Stafford  election  ? — He 
did. 

Among  other  things,  did  you  mention  that  book  to  him  ? — I  did. 

Had  you  that  book  with  you  at  that  time? — No,  I  had  not. 

How  was  it  delivered  to  him  ? — I  sealed  it  up,  and  sent  it  down. 

Had  you  ever  shown  it  to  anybody  at  that  time? — ^Never. 

Did  you  inform  Mr.  Parkes  of  that  fact?— Yes,  I  did;  I  think  I  gave  it  to 
Mr.  Parkes  himself;  I  sealed  it  up,  and  gave  it  to  him. 

Did  he  ask  you  for  it,  or  did  you  volunteer  that  book  to  him? — ^He  asked  me 
for  it  in  the  first  instance,  when  I  had  not  got  it. 

Was  that  before  or  after  vou  had  told  him  of  the  contents  of  the  book  ?— That 
was  after  I  had  told  him  of  the  contents  of  the  book. 

I  imderstand  you  then  to  say  that  he  inquired  as  to  the  contents  of  the  book  ? 
-He  did. 

Have  you  looked  at  the  book  ? — I  have. 

Are  there  any  other  alterations  in  it  than  the  marks  and  the  queries  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  are. 

Look  at  it  and  see  ? — I  do  not  see  any. 

With  the  exception  of  the  queries  and  the  small  marks,  is  the  book  in  the  same 
state  as  when  you  delivered  it  to  Mr.  Parkes  ? — It  is,  precisely. 

I  understood  you  to  saV  that  your  father  knew  the  purpose  for  which  you  were 
going  to  Stafford  ? — He  aid. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  him  ?— It  was, 

•41,  c  8  -^d 
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Robert' Cooi:  And  he  therefore  has  all  along  known  that  you  went  to  Stafford  ? — He  has. 

— —  Did  you  communicate  to  him  what  took  place  at  Stafford? — I  told  him  part- 

i6Junei836*      of  it. 

You  have  been  asked  with  respect  to  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  pre- 
sent when  you  heard  it  communicated  to  Captain  Gronow  that  Mr.  Farrand  was' 
giving  8  /. ;  did  you  know  any  of  the  persons  present  ?-^I  do  not  know  if  anybody 
else  heard  it  besides  myself. 

Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  persons  at  Stafford  except  those  you  have 
mentioned  ? — Only  Mr.  Frith  and  Mr.  Bostock ;  I  think  that  is  all. 

Were  the  persons  who  were  present  when  this  communication  was  made  to 
Captain  Gronow  any  of  the  persons  who  were  present  on  the  evening  of  the 
Sunday? — Yes,  certainly. 

Was  Mr.  Holland  there  at  that  time  ? — He  was. 

Who  is  Mr.  Holland  ? — A  person  living  at  Wimbledon. 

Do  you  know  what  he  is  ? — I  do  not ;  I  know  he  is  a  tradesman,  formerly  in 
the  navy. 

Is  that  all  you  know  of  him  ? — It  is. 

Have  you  seen  him  since  ? — I  have,  once  or  twice. 

How  long  ago?— I  have  not  seen  him  these  12  months. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  lives  there  now? — I  could  not  take  upon  myself  tO' 
say,  but  I  rather  think  he  does. 

You  have  said  in  your  evidence  in  chief,  that  you  paid  the  money  to  tBe 
persons  who  had  polled,  and  you  have  been  asked  how  you  knew  that  they  had 
polled  ? — I  could  not  say  that  they  had  polled ;  I  merely  gave  the  money  to  the' 
parties  presenting  tickets. 

Did  they,  or  any  of  them,  make  any  statement  to  you  at  the  time  when  they 
presented  tickets  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

Did  they  say  who  they  were,  and  why  they  came  ? — ^They  merely  gave  me  their 
names ;  I  gave  them  the  money,  and  they  went  away  again. 

You  have  told  us  that  there  were  five  candidates ;  what  were  their  names  ? — 
Captain  Chetwynd  was  one,  Farrand  was  another,  Goodricke  was  another,  Gronow 
was  another,  and  Wolsey  was  the  fifth. 

By  a  Lord.]  Who  was  returned? — Captain  Chetwynd  and  Goodricke. 

Can  you  state  which  parties  were  united  at  the  election ;  whether  Gronow  and 
Farrand  went  upon  the  same  interest,  or  canvassed  together  ? — I  cannot. 

Mr,  Farrand,  the  gentleman  who  you  heard  say  had  given  8/.,  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  r — ^He  was. 

Did  you  hear  anything  said,  in  the  room  as  to  any  money  given  by  the 
successful  candidates? — Only  Goodricke,  I  think. 

What  did  you  hear  upon  that  subject? — I  heard  that  he  was  giving  8  L 

That  was  not  stated  m  the  early  part  of  your  evidence,  was  it  ? — Goodricke 
and  Farrand  were  the  two  that  I  heard  were  giving  it. 

Do  you  know  the  handwriting  that  the  check  was  in  ? — I  do  not. 

That  check  was  delivered  to  the  banker's? — It  was. 

Do  you  recollect  the  banker's  name  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  the  town  it  was  ? — I  know  it  was  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets. 

Was  it  near  the  market-place  r — It  was  not  very  far  from  the  market-place. 

Was  it  the  comer  house  ? — I  think  it  was  not  a  comer  house. 

That  check  you  got  from  Mr.  Gronow  ? — I  did  not  get  the  check ;  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  check. 

What  was  it  you  took  to  the  bankers? — It  was  not  myself  that  took  it;  it  was 
Mr.  Gronow  that  took  it. 

How  do  you  know  that? — I  went  with  him. 

And  saw  him  receive  the  money  ? — ^Yes. 

He  produced  the  check  for  which  that  money  was  paid  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  whose  check  it  was  ? — I  did  not  see  that. 

How  do  you  know  it  was  a  check  ? — I  suppose  it  was,  by  its  being  given  to  the 
banker. 

Had  you  any  reason  to  know  that  Mr.  Gronow  kept  money  at  that  house? — 
I  had  not.  . 

Was  it  a  Bank  of  England  note  ? — I  should  say,  certainly  not. 

Where  is  that  Mr.  Gronow  now  ? — I  do  not  know. 

When  did  you  see  him  last  ? — I  have  not  seen  him  for  three  months. 

Where 
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Where  was  he  then  ? — He  was  staying  then  at  Hatchett's ;  he  merely  came  to      Robert  Cook. 
town  for  a  day,  •— 

Where  does  he  live  in  the  country? — Somewhere  in  Wales,  16  June  1836. 

Is  he  a  customer  at  your  house? — No,  not  now. 

When  was  he  ? — He  has  not  been  for  these  two  years. 

Then  he  was  not  a  customer  at  your  house  at  the  time  of  this  transaction  ? — 
Yes,  he  was. 

You  have  no  idea  where  he  is  living  now  ? — No ;  but  I  could  get  his  address. 

You  can  speak  positively  to  the  persons  whose  names  you  have  got  upon  this 
book  being  the  persons  who  received  the  money  for  the  seals  ? — Certainly. 

How  do  you  know  that  all  of  them  received  those  seals  in  pa3rment  tor  votes 
given  ? — That  I  could  not  take  upon  myself  to  say. 

Where  they  were  neither  for  6  L  nor  for  3  /.,  have  you  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  part  of  the  consideration  was  for  a  vote  given  at  the  election  ? — There 
Tvas  one  for  8/.,  which  was  given  because  I  was  told  to  give  2/.  more. 

There  was  a  large  seal,  and  a  note  by  which  you  were  directed  to  pay  a?, 
more? — Yes. 

And  the  same  with  respect  to  the  7  /.  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  the  person  who  took  the  4/.  produce  a  seal  for  3/.  and  an  order  for  1 1.  ? — 
He  did. 

The  person  who  received  1  ?.,  what  was  that  for  ? — I  do  not  know  what  that 
was  for. 

That  could  not  have  been  for  a  vote? — No ;  it  was  not,  certainly,  for  a  vote. 

You  stated  that  you  kept  that  book  about  your  person  from  that  time  to  within 
10  days  of  the  present  time? — I  did  ;  I  locked  it  up  part  of  the  time,  but  the 
principal  part  I  had  it  about  my  person. 

How  did  Mr.  Parkes  find  you  out  ? — I  do  not  know. 

You  did  not  know  him  before? — No. 

You  say  you  had  some  papers  as  well  as  those  tickets  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
brought  them  away  with  me  from  StaflTord. 

Whose  handwriting  were  they  in  ? — ^That  I  do  not  know. 

Was  it  a  handwriting  which  you  were  acquainted  with  ? — I  rather  think  it  was 
in  Mr.  Gronow's  handwriting. 

Most  likely  it  was,  or  else  you  would  not  have  paid  any  attention  to  a  hand- 
writing you  did  not  know? — Wo,  I  should  not. 

Was  there  any  writing  upon  the  tickets  ? — ^None  at  all. 

Were  you  very  familiar  with  Mr.  Gronow's  handwriting  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  doubt  whether  those  papers  were  his,  namely,  the  notes  that 
were  sent  to  you  during  the  election  to  pay  money  ? — I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
they  were. 

What  were  the  contents  of  those  notes? — It  was  merely,  give  the  bearer  so 
much. 

Among  the  persons  that  came  to  you  with  those  tickets,  had  any  of  them  the 
appearance  of  respectable  persons  ?— Some  of  them ;  very  few. 

Most  of  them  seemed  the  poorer  classes  of  the  town  ? — They  did. 

Did  any  of  them  appear  very  poor? — Some  of  them  did,  very. 

But  very  few  were  what  you  call,  from  their  appearance,  respectable  persons  ? 
— Very  few. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
[The  Counsel  were  dir^ected  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  that  the  further  consideration  and  second  reading  of  the  said  bill  be 
put  off  till  to-morrow,  and  that  the  Lords  be  summoned. 

Die  Venerisy  17<>  Junii  1836. 


THE  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the  further  consideration  and  Second     17  Jane  1836. 

Reading  of  the  Bill,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  Stafford  in  

the  County  of  Stafford  from  sending  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament ;"  and 
for  the  Lords  to  be  summoned ;  and  for  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  proof  of 
the  Preamble  of  the  Bill ;  and  for  the  electors  of  Stafford  to  be  heard  by 
themselves,  their  Counsel  or  Agents,  on  the  matters  contained  in  their  Peti- 
tion; 

Coimsel  were  accordingly  called  in. 

Ml.  c  4  Then 
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Edward  Herford.  Then  Edward  Herfordj  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

"^       r^  as  follows : 

17  June  1836. 

Mr.  Austin.']  ARE  you  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Parkes*s? — I  am. 

Did  you  receive  from  Mr.  Parkes  a  small  memorandum  book  to  copy? — Not 
to  copy. 

Did  you  receive  such  a  book  from  Mr.  Parkes  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Was  that  a  book  containing  pencil  entries? — Yes,  it  was. 
^  Is  that  the  book  you  spoke  of  [A  book  being  handed  to  the  Witness\  ? — Yes^ 
it  is. 

For  what  purpose  was  that  book  handed  to  you  ? — In  order  to  compare  the 
names  enter^  in  this  book  and  the  figures  opposite  them  with  the  names  in  the 
poll-book. 

Is  that  the  book  with  which  you  compared  them  [Another  book  being  shown 
to  the  Witness]  ? — ^There  were  two  books ;  this  is  one  of  the  books. 

Is  that  the  other  [A  third  book  being  shown  to  the  Witness]  ? — It  is. 

Did  you  compare  them? — I  did. 

In  the  course  of  the  comparison  did  you  make  any  marks  in  pencil  in  the 
small  book  ? — Yes. 

What  marks  ? — When  I  found  a  complete  correspondence,  when  I  found  the 
name  to  correspond  with  the  name  in  the  poll-book,  and  the  figures  here  of  6  to 
correspond  with  the  plumpers  in  the  poll-book,  I  put  a  dot  opposite  the  name. 
When  I  could  not  find  the  name  mentioned  in  this  book  in  Uie  poU-book,  then 
I  put  a  tick  on  the  right  hand  of  the  figure,  so  as  to  look  at  it  again  afrerwards, 
to  be  quite  sure  that  I  did  not  miss  it.  When  I  found  something  that  appeared 
to  be  the  same  name,  although  there  was  not  an  exact  correspondence,  then  I  put 
a  quere,  a  Q. 

Did  you  examine  the  whole  list  of  names  in  that  book  with  the  copy  of  the 
poll  books  that  is  now  before  you  ? — I  did. 

How  many  of  the  names  did  you  find  to  correspond  with  the  entries  of  the 
names  in  the  poll-book? — I  have  not  the  whole  number;  but  the  whole  of  the 
names  are  here,  except  about  56 ;  66  at  the  outside,  I  think. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  list  corresponded  in  name  and  figure  ? 
— Both  surname  and  Christian  name,  and  in  the  spelling,  and  all  the  parti* 
culars. 

And  in  the  case  in  which  the  figure  6  was  set  against  any  name,  how  did  it 
appear  that  such  name  was  entered  in  the  poll-book  as  a  plumper  or  as  a  double 
vote? — As  a  plumper  there  was  a  figure  in  the  column  relating  to  Captain  Gro- 
noVs  supporters. 

Did  you  find  liiat  invariably  so? — I  think  invariably  so,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge ;  I  took  great  care. 

By  a  Lord.]  How  many  names  9xe  there  in  the  little  book? — I  have  not 
coimted  them. 

Mr.  Austin.]  1  observe  in  the  list  that  the  figure  1  is  set  against  the  name  of 
Thomas  Stokes,  and  1  against  the  name  of  Louis  Spilsbury ;  did  you  find  those 
names  in  die  poll-book  ? — No. 

There  is  another  Thomas  Stokes,  against  whose  name  the  figure  8  is  set ;  did 
you  find  that  name  in  the  poll-book  ?— Yes,  I  have  marked  it  so ;  yes,  I  did. 

As  a  plumper  or  a  double  Vote? — ^As  a  plumper. 

Did  you  find  the  name  of  William  Cotterell  in  the  poU-bodc  ?— There  is  a 
variation  in  the  spelling.    I  did. 

The  figure  7  is  set  against  that  name,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

You  say  you  found  it  in  the  poll-book,  a  plumper  or  a  double  vote?— A 
plumper. 

The  name  of  Henry  Birch  occurs  with  the  figure  4  against  it ;  did  you  find 
that  in  Ihe  poll-book? — ^Yes  j  I  have  marked  it  so. 

A  plumper  or  a  double  vote  ? — ^A  split  vote. 

You  said  just  now  that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  names  that  did  not 
correspond  with  the  entries  in  the  poll-book ;  in  what  respect  did  they  difier  ? — 
In  some  there  was  a  slight  variation  in  the  spelling  j  in  otners,  in  the  case  of  two 
or  three,  instances  were  found  of  payments  tor  split  votes  here,  where  there  was 
a  plumper  marked  in  the  poll-book,  the  name  being  the  same. 

In  two  instances? — I  am  almost  sure  there  were  three;  and  in  other  instances 

I  think 
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I  diink  the  name  must  have  been  intended  to  have  been  the  same^  though  not    Edward  Herford. 
exactly  so.  — — 

Give  some  instances  of  the  variation  you  speak  of? — ^The  first  on  the  list  is     *7  J«n«  1 836. 
Botchall ;  the  name  in  Mr.  Cook's  memorandum  is  spelt  Rotchall  with  a  t^  in* 
stead  of  Rochell  without  a  t. 

What  is  the  Christian  name  ? — Samuel. 

And  you  find  the  name  on  the  poll-book  without  a  tl — ^Yes.  The  next  is 
Henry  Share ;  in  the  poll-book  it  is  Shaw. 

You  find  Henry  Shaw  in  the  Poll  Book  ? — Yes ;  and  the  name  of  John  BirtelSf 
spelt  telsy  m  the  poll-book  ties ;  William  Batesy  in  the  poll-book  it  is  written 
William  Bate ;  Kobert  Smith  in  the  memorandum,  has  another  Christian  name 
in  the  poll-book,  Robert  fVUless  Smith ;  Richard  Beamont,  it  is  Richard  Beamon^ 
without  the  ty  in  the  poll-book ;  and  the  next  is  one  which  I  put  as  a  suggestion, 
Edward  Bird,  it  is  Edward  Bott  in  the  poll-book. 

You  do  not  find  Edward  Bird  in  the  poll-book  ? — Edward  Bott  in  the  poll- 
book  ;  and  Stephen  Shelton  is  substituted  for  Stephen  Shenton ;  then  there 
follow  two  names  that  I  could  not  at  all  identify,  John  Morten  and  John  Carless ; 
there  was  a  voter  of  the  name  of  Carless,  but  he  was  not  marked  as  being  one  of 
Cwtain  Gronow's  in  the  copy. 

Then  you  found  him  in  tne  poll  ? — Not  under  Captain  Gronow's. 

Did  you  find  him  at  all  in  the  poll? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  know  for  whom  he  voted?— I  can  tell  by  referring  to  the  book.  (The 
Witness  referred  to  the  Book.)  In  the  book  it  is  Thomas  Carless,  in  the  memo* 
randum  it  is  John  Carless,  voted  for  Farrant  and  Godericke;  then  John  and 
Richard  Backhurnj  two  names  put  instead  of  John  and  Richard  Blackhandy  the 
sums  paid  corr^ponding  with  their  vote  in  both  cases.  I  cannot  find  the  name 
of  John  Till.  Then  a  Christian  name  Reuben  Brooks,  appears  to  be  the  same  as* 
William  Brooks  in  the  poll-book,  at  least  there  is  a  WUliam  Brooks  in  the  poll- 
book,  who  voted  for  Captain  Gronow,  and  there  is  a  Reuben  Brooks  mentioned 
in  the  memorandum-book  as  having  received  a  sum.  Samuel  Clews  senior  in- 
stead of  Samuel  Clowes,  spelt  Clews  instead  of  Clowes ;  Henry  Bott  instead  of 
Henry  Greensmith  Bott ;  Thomas  Coveney,  in  the  poll-book  it  is  Thomas  Cojieldy 
but  the  sums  correspond. 

He  gave  a  single  vote  for  Captain  Gronow  ? — I  do  not  know  that ;  but  I  can 
refer  to  it.  {The  Witness  referred.)  A  split  vote  it  was ;  I  have  marked  them 
split  votes  and  plumpers.  Kobert  Bolton,  Bol  instead  ofBoul ;  James  Ghitchley 
instead  of  Crutchleu,  and  Thomas  Biddulph  instead  of  George  Biddulph,  the  sum 
corresponding  to  the  vote.  Thomas  Orae  I  can  only  find  for  Thomas  Ward  in 
the  poll-book,  the  sum  corresponding  to  the  vote.  Charles  Cook,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  thing  like  it  in  the  poll-book. 

Did  you  find  the  name  of  Charles  Cork  in  the  poll-book? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

For  whom  did  Charles  Cork  vote? — A  plumper  for  Gronow. 

WTiat  figure  is  against  the  name  of  Charles  Cook  in  the  pencil-book? — A  3. 

Go  on  with  the  list  of  variations  ? — ^John  Carter  is  in  the  poll-book  stated  as* 
having  plumped  ;  there  are  two  payments  marked  of  3/.  each  in  the  little  book, 
and  the  same  with  respect  to  Charles  Cork,  which  I  was  mentioning  before ;  and 
the  same  with  respect  to  Richard  Campion ;  those  are  the  three  name^  which 
I  mentioned  first :  and  then  comes  the  name  of  Charles  Jones,  which  I  cannot 
find  at  all  in  the  poll-book  ;  and  then  the  names  of  Thomas  Stokes  and  Lewisi 
Spilsbury,  opposite  to  the  name  the  figure  1  is  marked  in  the  memorandum- 
book. 

By  a  Lord.]  What  did  Jones  receive  in  the  memorandum-book  ? — A  3. 

IVfr.  Austin.']  Do  you  find  any  voter  of  the  name  of  Jones  upon  the  poll-book? 
I  am  nearly  sure  there  was  the  name ;  there  were  several  of  the  name  of  Jones,, 
but  none  of  them  which  corresponded  with  the  memorandum  entry. 

None  with  the  Christian  name  of  Charles,  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — No ;  I  do 
not  think  there  was  any  voter  of  the  name  of  Jones  for  Captain  Gronow,  or  I 
should  have  noticed  it ;  if  there  had  been  the  same  surname  I  should  have 
noticed  the  discrepancy  in  the  book. 

But  there  were  voters  of  the  name  of  Jones  on  the  poll? — I  think  so;  I  am 
nearly  sure  so.  -  {The  Witness  referred  to  the  book.)  I  find  two  or  three  here ;» 
William  Jones,  Peter  Jones,  Thomas  Jones,  and  Richard  Jones,  and  Peter  Jones 
junior.  There  is  another  very  strong  discrepancy  here,  which  I  have  noted ;  Charles 

541.  D  Lavener 
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Edicard'HcfjMC:  Laeener  it  is  in  the  memorandum-book,  but  I  can  find  nothing  at  all  nearer  to 

that  than  the  name  of  Charles  Davenhall,  but  the  sum  corresponds  with  the  vote. 

17  June  r«3&         And  he  voted  for  Captain  Ghronow  ? — He  did. 

Single  or  double  ? — ^A  split  vote. 

Is  he  entered  with  three  or  six  ? — Three. 

Is  it  Charles  Davenhall  junior  in  the  poll-book  r — ^This  is  Charles  Davaihall, 
not  junior ;  neither  of  them  are  called  junior  in  the  copy  of  the  poll-book  which 
I  have ;  one  voted  for  Captain  Gronow,  and  the  other  did  not.  There  are  two 
names,  George  Dee  and  William  Dee^  instead  of  George  Daj/^jod  William  Day. 
Thomas  Wood  is  a  split  vote  in  the  poll-book,  and  has  a  6  opposite  his  name  in 
the  memorandum-book.  James  Clarke  instead  of  James  Knight  Clarke.  Thomas 
Bullock  I  cimnot  find. 

Did  you  find  any  other  Bullock  upon  the  poll  ? — I  do  not  recollect ;  I  think 
there  was  not  that  name  at  all  upon  the  poll.  Samuel  Clews^ss  anotiier  instance 
where  it  is  a  plumper  in  l^e  memorandum-book,  and  a  split  vote  in  the  poll- 
book.  William  Devell  instead  of  DavilL  John  Mly  instead  of  John  JaUeWj 
Greorge  Dale  instead  of  George  Sickerson  Dale ;  and  there  is  one  that  may  be  me 
some,  George  Ton^  instead  of  TonAes.,  JiBtmes  Enerhy  instead  of  Mhherley^ 
John  Tonkes,  and  James  Bailey  I  cannot  find.  James  Bott  instead  Jamev^  Bcrit 
junior,  in  the  poll-beok.    Thomas  Puller  I  cannot  findi     James^Hamberton 

Have  you  found  any  name  like  Fuller? — The  name  of  jPoM;&r,  but  I  think  not 
the  same  Christian  name,  and  there  i&  the  name  of  Follows,  and  tdiere  seems  to 
be  ar  confiision  between  the  name  of  Fuller ,  Fowler  and  Follows.  James  Mum^ 
berton,  instead  of  James  Fmberton ;  and  I  find  the  name  John  Fumess  in  the 
memorandum-book,  and  no  name  like  that  except  John  Fumeyhongh. 

Which  way  did  Fumeyhough  vote? — A  plumper  fi>r  Gromiw;  of  course, 
aecording  to  the  directions.  John  Fore  instead  of  John  Ford,  John  Fenlow  in- 
stead, of  John  Finlowj  John  Foller  instead  of  John  Follows^  and  Edward  FoUer^ 
instead  of  Edward  Follows ;  and  three  names  I  cannot  find,  John  Goddard*, 
Joseph  Fbrest,  George  Greenwood ;  and  in  the  name  of  William  and  Samuel 
Cottrell  they  are  spelt  Cottrell,  in  the  poll-book  they  are  spelt  CotterhUl ;  and 
Edward  Greenwood  I  do  not  find ;  I  nnd  Henry  Greenwood,  with  the  some 
corresponding  vote. 

Which  way  did  Henry  in  the  poll-book  vote  ? — ^For  Captain  Gronow. 

What  sum  is  against  his  name? — Six. 

Did  he  vote  a  plumper? — I  beg  your  pardon;  that  is  Greorge  Greenwood. 
(^The  fFttness  referred  to  the  PolUbook.) 

Do  you  find  the  name  in  the  book  ? — ^No. 

Have  you  examined  that  book  with  the  register  as  well  as  with  the  poll  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  register. 

Could  you  make  out  a  list  of  the  names  that  appear  in  that  book  with  the  poll- 
book  and  the  Register? — ^Yes. 

With  the  exception  of  the  names  that  you  have  mentioned  to  their  Lordships, 
you  say  that  the  rest  of  the  name&  tally  in  spelling? — Yes^  in  spelling. 

In  sums  ?— Yes. 

And  in  the  votes  that  appear  upon  the  face  of  t^e  poll-book  ? — ^Yes. 

A  plumper  for  6/.  and  a  split  vote  for  3/.  ? — Except  there  was  one  case  of  8/L 
and  another  of  6/.,  and  one  of  3/. ;  and  there  were  two  cases  of  6/. ;  that^  as  I 
said  before,  I  cannot  make  out. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whateley. 

That  book  was  given  to  you,  and  the  poll-book,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  make 
them  correspond ;  to  sees  if  you  could  find  those  that  would  correspond  I — ^Yes, 
exactly. 

But  you  have  found  only  142  that  do  corr^pond  ? — ^That  is  the  difference, 
I  presume,  that  exactly  correspond. 

How  many  are  there  that  you  do  not  find  at  all  1 — Fourteen ;  I  believe  thcMe 
are  the  numbers. 

Fourteen  that  there  was  no  name  at  all  like  it  ? — ^Yes. 

And  a  great  many  others,  that  if  you  had  not  been  seeking  for  a  comparison, 
you  would  not  have  thought  represented  the  same  mane  ? — Several ;  but  a  gr^it 
many  others  that  I  think  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  do 

If  you  were  going  to  call  on  a  man  of  the  name  of  Coveney,  and  found  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Cofield,  you  would  not  address  him  as  Coveney  ? — No. 

And 
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And  80,  if  you  were  going  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lavener,  and  found  Mr.  Daven-    Edward  Herfrrd. 
hall,  you  would  not  give  him  the  letter,  I  presume? — No.  ■ 

How  many  are  there  like  those  % — Shelton  instead  of  Shenton,  which  would      *7  Jw»«  1836. 
come  under  that  perhaps ;  the  name  of  Blackhume  in  the  memorandum-book  for 
backhand. 

Give  me  a  third  ? — Gritchley  1  think  hardly  would ;  the  sound  .is  jra&er 
similar ;  Gritchley  and  Crutchley. 

You  think  theyare  alike  ? — ^Yes,  it  struck  me  so. 

By  a  Lord.l  What  was  the  real  name,  thename  on  the  poll-^book? — Crutchley. 

Mr.  WhateteyJ]  Reuben  Brooks  for  William  Brooks ;  what  do  you  say  to  that? 
— It  is  perfectly  different ;  I  only  took  it  down  in  pursuance  of  my  instructums. 

To  make  out  as  long  a  list  as  you  could  ? — No ;  whenevjar  it  occurred  to  one 
that  there  was  any  dissimilarity  to  note  it. 

You  were  not  lucky  enough  to  find  John  Jforten,  Charles  Smith,  and  James 
Carless  at  all  ? — No. 

Or  any  man  of  the  name  of  Orde? — No ;  of  the  nam^e  of  War^y  Thomas 
Ward. 

No  George  Biddiilph  ?— No ;  Thomas  Biddulph  is  the  name  which  I  have  in 
the  memorandum-book,  but  I  found  no  such  name  in  the  poll.  A  man  of  the 
name  of  George  Biddulph  voted  for  Ciq[>tain  Gionow.  The  figure  corresponded 
to  the  poll. 

Cook  and  Cork^  do  you  think  that  that  is  similar  ? — ^That  is  not  on  my  notes. 
Mr.  Austin  put  that  question  to  me.  1  found  the  name  of  Cork.  There  is  a 
difference  there  of  the  amount ;  the  entry  appears  to  be  different  of  {he  amount 
given.    The  name  of  Charles  Cook  I  have  put  down  as  not  being  able  to  Bnd. 

And  so  of  Charles  Jones? — Yes. 

And  so  of  George  Dee  ?  —No ;  George  Day  is  put  down,  as  there  are  the  same 
initials,  witii  the  same  money  put  down  with  George  Day ;  and  William  Ds^  in 
the  same  way. 

You  did  not  find  Thomas  Bullock  anywhere,  I  believe  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

But  he  appears  to  have  been  paid ;  that  is  so  represented  in  his  book  ? — I  have 
a  figure  opposite  his  name  in  the  memorandum-b(K)k. 

What  induced  you  to  put  down  EverUg  for  Ehherley'i — I  think  we  know, 
from  the  corruptions  that  nave  taken  place  in  languages,  one  is  often  substituted 
for  the  other,  and  in  the  mouth  of  a  vulgar  person  I  think  they  might  be  easily 
mistaken. 

Was  that  the  reascm  why  you  put  down  Haatberton  for  Emberton  ? — Yes ;  the 
only  difference  is  between  the  JE  and  the  Ha  ;  so  that  they  might  be  mistetken 
easily. 

Again,  you  do  not  find  any  person  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Fuller?— No, 
I  do  not. 

Nor  Fumess  ? — No,  except  Fumeyhough. 

That  is  carrying  your  theory  rather  far,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  it  is. 

If  a  man  was  put  into  a  fiery  Fumeyhough  you  would  think  it  rather  an  odd 
reading,  would  you  not? — Yes. 

You  do  not  find  anybody  representing  John  Goddard,  Joseph  Forest,  or 
George  Greenwood? — No,  I  do  not. 

But  there  is  a  tick  against  them  in  the  book  of  having  received  money  ? — ^Yes, 
there  is. 

And  no  Edward  Greenwood  ? — ^No. 

\The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Charles  Flinty  was  called  in ;  and  having  beai  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 


Mr.  BushUm.l  DO  ycm  produce  the  fireemen's  roll  of  the  poll  ? — I  do. 

And  the  registers  ? — And  the  three  registers. 

Put  them  in  if  you  please  ? — {The  fvitness  delivered  in  the  same.)  This  is  the 
ward  list,  which  1  apprehend  you  do  not  want;  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  the  municipal  corporations. 

{The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Charles  Flint 
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Edrnn  Bosidek  Then  Edwin  Bostock^  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was 

Examined  as  follows : 


17  Jane  183& 


Mr.  Rushton^  ARE  you  a  shoe  manufecturer  ? — Yes. 

Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Northampton. 

Did  you  formerly  reside  in  Stafford  ?— I  did. 

How  long  have  you  removed  from  S^fford  ? — About  six  or  seven  months. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  committee  of  Captain  Gronow  at  the  last  election  ? 
So  far  as  it  may  be  called  a  committee,  I  was. 

When  did  Captain  Gronow  come  to  Stafford  on  the  last  election ;  previous  to 
it  f • — I  believe  he  did. 

Do  you  remember  on  what  day  ?— ^I  do  not. 

Did  he  come  alone  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

Who  were  with  him  ? — I  believe  his  brother. 

Anybody  else  ? — I  do  not  recollect  at  this  moment 

Was  he  in  Stafford  on  the  Sunday  before  the  election  ? — I  think  he  was 

Had  you  any  correspondence  with  Captain  Gronow  previous  to  his  arrival  ^ — 
Not  any. 

At  whose  house  did  he  lodge  ? — Mr.  Frith's. 

Were  you  with  Captain  Gronow  on  the  Sunday  ? — I  cannot  positively  say. 

Did  you  assist  in  tne  making  of  any  seals  on  cards? — ^I  did  not. 

Did  you  see  any  made  r — I  did  not  see  any  made. 

Did  you  see  any  when  they  were  made  ? —  I  believe  I  did. 

Were  those  cards  sealed  ?— They  were. 

Were  they  sealed  with  the  arms  of  Captain  Gronow,  and  with  lus  crest  r — They 
were  sealed  with  some  crest 

In  vfhose  possession  did  you  see  them  ^ — I  believe  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gronow's 
possession. 

Was  that  on  the  Sunday  ? — No ;  I  believe  on  the  Monday,  if  Monday  was  the 
first  day  of  the  poll. 

Where  did  you  see  them  ? — ^I  think  at  Mr.  Frith*s. 

Did  you  go  with  Captain  Gronow  to  the  poll  ? — ^I  did. 

Did  you  see  the  tickets  after  that  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Were  they  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gronow? — ^They  were  not ; 
he  gave  them  to  me  at  Mr.  Frith's  house. 

For  what  purpose  did  he  give  them  to  you  ? — ^He  gave  them  to  me  to  give  to 
other  parties. 

How  many  booths  were  there  in  Stafford  at  the  last  election  ? — ^There  were  two 
polling  places. 

Did  he  give  you  any  instructions  at  the  time  he  gave  you  the  sealed  cards  ? — 
The  instructions  were  given  previously. 

Tell  me  what  those  instructions  were? — ^That  those  cards  should  be  given  to 
the  burgesses  after  they  had  polled. 

To  whom  did  you  give  the  cards  ? — I  gave  them  to  Mr.  Wattwood. 

What  is  his  christian  name? — ^Thomas. 

Does  he  reside  in  Stafford  ? — He  does. 

At  what  booth  was  he  stationed  ? — I  cannot  recollect. 

Did  you  give  them  all  to  him  ?— Part  of  them. 

To  whom  did  you  give  the  remainder  ? — ^To  a  person  named  Booth* 

What  is  his  christian  name  ? — I  cannot  say. 

What  trade  is  he  ? — He  is  a  clicker,  and  an  assistant  to  a  shoe  manufacturer. 

Does  he  reside  in  StaffQrd  ? — He  does. 

In  what  street  ? — I  cannot  say  where  he  resides. 

Did  you  divide  the  tickets  in  eaualportions  ? — I  believe  I  did. 

How  many  did  you  give  to  Mr.  Wattwood  ? — ^I  should  think  I  gave  one-half 
to  him,  and  me  other  to  Booth. 

How  many  ? — I  cannot  say  how  many. 

Did  you  not  count  them  ? — No- 

Did  you  instruct  Mr.  Wattwood  and  Mr.  Booth  what  to  do  with  the  tickets 
when  you  gave  them  ? — I  believe  that  they  had  their  instructions  at  the  time  I 
had  mine. 

Were  you  present  when  they  were  instructed  ? — I  caimot  recollect  that. 
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You  say  that  you  believe  that  they  had  their  instructions  when  you  had  yours,     Edwin  Boitoct. 
do  not  you  r — ^Yes, 

What  were  those  instructions  ?— That  they  should  be  given  to  the  voters  after     *'  ''""•  ^^3^* 
they  had  polled. 

Was  any  direction  given  as  to  plumpers  or  split  votes  ? — I  believe  there  was  a 
distinction  in  the  cards. 

Mr.  Whateley.]  Did  you  hear  that  said  at  the  time  your  instructions  were 
given  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Ru8htonS\  There  was  a  difference  in  the  cards,  you  say? — There  was. 

Large  and  small? — I  cannot  say  what  the  difference  was  now,  exactly. 

Pifference  in  the  seals,  perhaps  ? — I  believe  there  was. 

Were  you  told  what  amount  they  represented,  or  were  to  represent  ? — ^I  cannot 
xecoUect  that  I  was  told  that. 

Do  you  know  it  ? — By  report. 

Did  you  know  at  the  time  what  the  amoimt  of  the  large  seal  and  the  small 
fieal  represented  ? — Yes. 

What  was  it?  Mr.  fVhateley.]  Did  you  know  it  in  any  other  way  than  by 
report?  Mr.  Hushton.']  How  did  you  taow  it;  did  you  hear  it  from  the  gentle- 
man who  gave  you  the  cards  ? — I  believe  I  did. 

What  was  it  r — One  ticket  was  to  repres^it  3/.,  and  another  6/.,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection. 

Did  Mr.  Wattwood  and  Mr.  Booth  attend  at  the  polling-places  ?— They  did. 

Did  you  see  them  give  any  of  the  tickets  ? — Perhaps  I  might. 

Describe  in  what  manner  it  was  done;  did  the  voter  come  up,  and  give  his 
vote  ? — He  did ;  as  soon  as  he  came  off  the  table  the  perscm  stationed  there  gave 
him  a  ticket. 

Either  Mr.  Wattwood  or  Mr.  Booth  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  where  those  tickets  were  paid  ? — At  Mr.  Silvester's. 

Mr.  Whateley.']  Did  you  see  them  paid  ? — No. 

Mr.  RtishtonJ]  How  do  you  know  that  they  were  paid  ? — I  believe  I  took  the 
young  man  there. 

What  young  man  ? — A  Mr.  Roberts. 

Where  did  you  take  him  to  ? — To  Mr.  Silvester's. 

In  what  street? — St.  Martin's  Lane. 

Where  did  you  place  him  there ;  in  what  room  of  the  house  ? — I  believe  in 
a  back  room. 

By  a  JLord.]  Up  stairs  or  down  stairs? — Down  stairs. 

Mr,  RtJtshton.']  A  back  parlour  was  it  r — ^Yes. 

Did  you  give  the  person,  whom  you  call  Mr.  Roberts,  instructions  as  to  the 
sum  he  should  pay  ? — He  had  his  instructions  from  Mr.  Gronow,  I  believe. 

Who  introduced  you  to  Mr.  Roberts? — ^The  Rev.  Mr.  Gronow,  as  far  as 
I  recollect. 

Do  you  remember  going  to  the  bank  in  Stafford  with  that  Mr.  Roberts  and 
■any  other  person  ? — With  Mr.  Roberts  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gronow. 

What  bank  was  that? — The  Stafford  branch  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
District  Bank. 

Who  is  the  cashier  of  that  bank? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  receive  any  money  th^e,  or  Mr.  Gronow  in  your  presence? — Mr» 
<jronow  did. 

By  whom  was  it  paid  ? — By  Mr.  Birch,  who  is  since  dead. 

Was  he  the  only  person  belonging  to  the  bank  present? — 1  believe  he  was. 

Had  you  the  chiB^'ge  of  any  pecuniary  arrangements  on  the  account  of  Captain 
Gronow  ? — No  further  than  this  money  was  concerned ;  that  was  in  the  bank. 

How  much  money  was  that  ? — I  think  it  was  1,000  /. 

Did  Mr.  Gronow  give  a  check  for  it? — He  drew  it  out. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  arrangements,  previous  to  the  election,  on 
behalf  of  Captain  Gronow  ? — I  was  not. 

Were  the  voters  canvassed? — I  cannot  say. 

You  did  not  assist  in  the  canvass? — I  did  not. 

Is  it  the  practice  for  tke  voters  to  meet  in  any  number  at  stated  places  ? — ^At 
the  public-houses  they  meet. 

Did  you  attend  any  of  those  meetings  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  election  ?— ^ 
I  think  I  did,  one  or  two. 

Can  you  name  the  places? — I  cannot. 
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EdmnBaatmk.        ^^j^r^o  y^^  withyou  ?--I  cannot  recollect  that. 

_j       gg  Was  Captain  (jronow  with  you? — I  believe  not;  his  brother,  L  believe,  was. 

"^  *  ^  *         What  persona  did  you  meet,  if  any,  at  those  places  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  meet  any  voters? — I  believe  we  did. 

Did  yon  make  any  arrangements  with  those  voters? — Not  any. 

As  to  their  voting  ? — ^No. 

Neither  as  to  time  nor  as  to  money  ? — No. 

Were  any  such  made  in  your  presence  ? — No. 

Now  I  will  ask  you  a  general  question,  was  ithe  corruption  of  the  last  election 
for  Stafford  notorious  ? 

Mr.  Whateley  objected  to  the  question. 
Mr.  Rushton  waived  the  question. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  fFhitmore. 

I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  cannot  positively  j»tate  how  many  of 
those  tickets  were  given  your — I  cannot. 

'Not  even  whereabouts  how  many  ? — No. 

Of  course  therefore  you  cannot  say  within  any  near  number  how  many  wbbb 
given  to  Wattwood  and  how  many  to  Booth  r — I  cannot. 

Can  you  say  how  many  you  saw  given  by  Wattwood  and  Booth? — Altogeiher 
not  more  than  from  half  a  dozen  to  ten,  I  should  say. 

Did  you  know  the  persons  to  whom  those  were  given  ?— »I  do  not  recollect  that 
I  did. 

You  cannot  say  therefore  that  they  were  electors  r — Of  course  they  must  he 
electors. 

Have  you  any  recollection  now  who  they  were  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

Then  you  only  draw  that  inference  that  you  saw  them  given  to  certain  persons,, 
and  therefore  you  think  they  were  electors  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

You  went  to  the  branch  bank  at  Stafford  ? — Yes. 

Was  anything  said  at  the  time  with  regard  to  the  1,000/.  that  was  so  drawn 
out  of  that  bank  by  Captain  Gronow  ? — Nothing  further  than  just  taking  it  out. 

Do  you  know  from  whence  that  1,000 2.  came  into  the  branch  bank? — I  do 
not. 

Do  you  know  of  any  transaction  between  Stephenson's  Bank  at  Staflbrd  and 
the  Branch  Bank  at  Stafford,  with  reference  to  that  1,000 1.  ? — No. 

Do  you  not  know  from  Captain  Grownow  whence  that  1,000  L  came? — ^No. 

Did  you  see  any  other  pa3anents  made  besides  those  that  you  have  beai  speak- 
ing of  to  certain  persons  by  Wattwood  and  Booth  ? — I  saw  no  payments  what- 
ever. 

Though  you  have  left  the  town  only  five  or  six  months,  you  were  tolerably 
well  acquainted  with  it  previously  ? — I  was. 

Can  you  say  whether  the  town  is  in  a  very  improving  condition? — Very 
much  so. 

Both  as  to  the  state  of  its  population  and  as  to  the  buildings,  and  in  other 
respects  ? — I  believe  it  is  in  a  state  of  improvement,  considerably. 

The  railway  from  Liverpool  to  Birmingham  passes  through  it,  I  believe? — 
It  does. 

Is  the  population  increasing  also  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

Is  it  calculated  that  that  railway  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  town  and  its  trade  ? 
—It  is. 

And  be  likely  to  increase  its  size? — I  should  conceive  it  would. 

And  its  number  of  houses? — ^Yes. 

Re-excmiined  by  Mr.  Rushton. 

I  think  you  told  me  that  those  tickets  were  given  after  the  men  had  voted  on 
the  table  ? — ^They  were. 

And  from  half  a  dozen  to  10  instances  occurred  in  your  presence,  is  that  so  ? — 
I  believe  so. 

Though  you  cannot  state  how  many  tickets  were  given,  how  many  do  you 
think  were  given  to  you  originally,  before  you  divided  them  between  Wattwood 
«id  Booth  ? — I  cannot  imagine  the  number. 

Do  you  think  there  were  100  given  td  each? — Yes ;  more  than  that. 

More  than  100  given  to  each  ? — 1  think  there  might  be. 
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Do  you  think  there  were  150  giveu  to  each  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  the  number ;     ^^^^  Bostock. 
I  would  rather  not  speak  to  the  number;  I  might  be  mistaken.  '       ~^ 

There  were  a  considerable  number?— Yes.  *^  •'""^  '^^C- 

Did  you  keep  no  account  of  those,  tickets  representing  3  /.  and  8  Z.  each  ?— No 
acfiount. 

Were  they  given  you  in  a  bundle  ?^ — bi  a  box. 

When  you  divided  them  between  Waitwood  and  Booth,  did  you  count  diem? 
— No. 

Then  you  gave  a  handful  to  one  and  a  handful  to  another? — Yes,  I  did. 

in  neady  equal  proportions  ?— As  fiur  as  I  could  judge. 

Examined  by  the  Hoiise. 

Were  you  at  Mr.  Frith's  in  the  evening  of  the  Monday  ? — I  think  it  was^ 

Was  there  anything  said  about  the  probable  result  of  the  election?—- Yes* 

Was  anything  said  about  the  inesease  of  the  price  of  votes  ? — No. 

Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  another  party  giving  8  ^  for  a  vote  that 
evening  ? — No. 

You  heard  nothing  of  that  sort  ? — No. 

You  have  lately  removed  from  Stafford  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  resided  at  Stafford  heretofore  for  a  great  length  of  time?-— Seven  or 
eight  years. 

Are  you  a  master  shoemaker  ? — ^Yes. 

Has  it  not  been  the  practice  for  the  master  shoemakers  to  consult  their  men 
jassnaoA  to  elections^  with  respect  to  their  inclinations  as  to  voting  ? — Yes. 

Has  it  ever  been  the  practice  for  anything  to  pass  on  those  occasions  betwera. 
the  master  shoemakers  and  the  men.  who  were  voters,  with  respect  to  the  price  of 
their  votes  ? — ^No. 

You  never  heard  anything  of  that  sort  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  case  of  a  master  shoemaker  receiving  money,  and  distri* 
buting  it  among  his  men  after  the  election  ? — No. 

Did  jixa  never  hear  of  such  a  thing  ? — ^No,  never. 

Were  there  never  azi^  arrangements  between  the  master  ^oemakers  and  the 
men  wit&  respeet  to  the  part  that,  they  would  take  in  election  ?— ^Yes. 

Were  you  ever  party  to  such  an  arrangement  yourself  with  your  men  ? — No 
arrangement.     I  have  merely  wished  them  to  vote  on  a  certain  side  frequently. 

You  have  canvassed  them  on  a  certain  side  ? — Partially. 

Did  you  on  t&e  last  election  canvass  Ihem  ? — I  did. 

Did  nothing  pass  about  money  ? — No,  not  between  master  and  men. 

And  you  never  in  your  life  had  any  conversation  with  your  men  with  respect 
to  the  price  that  they  were  to  receive  for  their  votes? — ^Not  as  men;  not  as 
workmen  of  mine. 

As  voters? — Yes,  I  hove,  sometimes. 

Bad  you  any  such  conversation  previous  to  the  last  election? — No,.  I  had  not. 

Previous  to  the  election  of  1882,  had  you? — i  cannot  state  that. 

How  do  you  mean  jon  cannot  state  that;  do  not  you  recollect? — No,  I  eaimot. 

Did  you  support  Captain  Gronow  at  the  election  of  1832  ? — YeSi,  I  did. 

Then  you  cannot  state  positively  that  you  had  not  conversations  with  your  m^i 
previous  to  the  election  of  1882,  with  respect  to  the  money  that  they  were  to 
receive  ? — ^I  cannot. 

You  cannot  state,  with  respect  to  the  election  of  1835,  that  you  had  not? — 
Yes,  I  can. 

At  any  election  previous  to  1832  had  you  such  conversation  with  your  men  ? 
— No. 

Were  von  in  business  before  1832  as  a  master  shoemaker? — I  caimot  say  now 
whether  I  was  in  1882. 

We  have  heard  of  Bostock  senior  and  Bostock  junior ;  are  you  the  junior  or 
the  senior? — ^The  junior. 

Your  folher  is  a  master  shoemaker  too  ?-— Yes. 

Were  you  in  Stafford  in  the  election  of  1826? — I  was  not. 

in  the  election  of  1832,  Ike  one  before  the  last,  were  tickets  given  in  the 
same  way  that  tickets  have  been  given  upon  this  occasion? — Yes,  in  some 
instances. 

Do  you  know  the  value  of  those  tickets  at  the  beginning  of  the  election  ? — 
Yes ;  they  were  2 1.  10  s.  and  6  /. 
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Edwin  BostocJc.        Do  vou  recollect  the  circumstances  of  that  election  ? — ^Yes,  some  of  them. 

— — —  In  tne  course  of  the  election  did  not  the  price  of  votes  rise  considerably  ? — 

i7J«nei83G.     Yes,  they  did. 

How  many  days  did  that  election  last  ? — I  think  only  two. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  period  of  the  election  the  votes  began  to  rise  in  value  ? 
— ^About  the  middle  of  the  last  day,  I  believe. 

To  what  price  did  they  rise ;  dfo  you  recollect  the  different  stages  of  rise  r — 
I  believe  they  rose  as  high  as  8  ?. 

Not  all  at  once,  but  at  different  stages? — Gradually. 

Were  you  concerned  in  giving  money  for  any  of  the  tickets  for  those  votes 
upon  that  occasion  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

But  you  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  they  were  paid  for,  and  that  a  rise  of 
price  took  place  during  the  election  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  I  am. 

Did  you  see  any  money  paid  at  that  time  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Did  not  some  money  pass  through  your  hands  at  that  election,  relative  to  the 
election  expenses  ? — I  believe  there  did. 

Did  you  not  receive  any  money  from  Mr.  Harding?     I  think  I  did. 

A  considerable  sirni,  to  the  amount  of  200  /.  or  300?.  ? — I  caimot  now  state  the 
sum. 

What  was  the  money  expended  for  ? — ^For  treating. 

Not  for  bribing  ? — No. 

Who  was  Mr.  Harding  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Is  he  a  Stafford  man  ? — No ;  he  came  with  Captain  Gronow. 

How  many  days  before  the  election  did  he  come? — I  think  only  one  day^ 
previous. 

When  was  this  money,  paid  to  you  ? — ^I  cannot  state  that. 

Was  it  before  the  election  ? — I  think  part  of  it  was  the  day  before. 

When  did  this  treating  take  place  ? — A  day  or  two  before,  not  after,  the  issu- 
ing of  the  writs. 

I  ou  have  been  present  at  two  or  three  elections  in  Stafford  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  ever  at  any  election  yet  where  the  price  of  votes  at  different  periods 
of  the  election  was  not  a  matter  of  public  notoriety? — Except  the  last  election. 

Except  the  last  election,  it  was  always  very  well  known  at  all  elections  except 
the  last  ? — I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  think  it  was  not  very  well  known  at  Sir  John 
Campbell's  election. 

That  was  the  election  in  1832  or  1833  ? — Previous.^ 

What  is  the  christian  name  of  Mr.  Wattwood  ? — Thomas,  I  believe. 

And  Booth  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Sylvester  ? — ^Yes. 

What  is  his  christian  name  ? — Robert,  the  senior. 

Junior  ? — ^William. 

Mr.  WhateUy.']  Do  not  you  know  that  at  the  election  of  1832  Mr.  Hawkes 
stood  as  candidate,  and  polled  many  hundred  votes,  and  never  paid  a  shilling  ? 
— ^The  common  impression  was,  that  he  never  paid  a  shilling. 

By  a  Lord.']  Do  you  remember  how  many  votes  he  had  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  remember  who  were  the  candidates  in  1831  ? — Sir  John  Campbell,  the 
present  Sir  John  Campbell,  Mr.  Gisbome  and  Captain  Hawkes. 

Was  it  well  understood  at  that  time  that  Captain  Hawkes  did  not  pay  any^ 
voter  at  that  election  ?—  Generally  understood  so ;  I  believe  he  did  not. 

Was  any  promise  made  by  any  of  his  agents  to  pay  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
was. 

Was  there  not  an  express  declaration  made  upon  the  hustings,  that  he  would 
not  pay  a  single  vote  ? — I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  that. 

Do  you  ever  remember  the  bribery  oath  to  be  put  in  Stafford  ? — No,  I  do  not 

Is  it  not  generally  agreed  between  the  parties,  that  the  bribery  oath  shall  not 
be  put  T — I  cannot  say. 

Were  you  ever  cognizant  of  such  an  agreement  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  such  an  agreement  was  made  at  the  election  of  1832  ? 
— I  cannot  recollect. 

You  took  an  active  part  in  that  election  of  1832,  when  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Harding  were  down  ? — Yes. 

You  canvassed  for  Captain  Gronow  ? — I  cannot  remember  whether  I  canvassed; 
or  not. 

Did  you  persuade  the  voters  to  go  and  poU  ? — ^Yes. 

Did 
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Did  you  hold  out  any  iuducement  to  them,  beyond  the  motive  of  patriotism,      Etkrim  Bothd^ 
to  go  and  poll  ? — I  believe  I  did.  ■ 

What  was  that  inducement  ?— -The  voters  there  generally  receive  money  after      *7  '"■•  *®3^- 
th^  voted. 

Did  you  same  any  specific  sum  ?— Yes* 

What  were  the  sums  you  named  ? — From  2/.  10  3.  to  42.  and  8/. 

That  was  perfectly  imderstood  that  that  would  be  the  price  of  the  votes  ? — 
JL  es* 

Would  thesre  liave  been  a  contest  had  not  Mr.  Hawkes  c(»ne  down  upon  the 
occasion  you  mentioned  just  now  ? — I  believe  he  was  the  third  candidate* 

Was  he  not  brought  down  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  other  two  give 
money  ? — ^That  I  cannot  say ;  he  is  a  neighbouring  g^itleman. 

Was  he  proposed  for  that  purpose ? — I  should  imagine  not;  I  believe  he  catne 
on  independent  principles.     He  contested  the  borou^  twice. 

Was  he  ever  returned  ? — No,  not  for  Stafiford. 

Is  he  the  member  for  Dudley  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  lie  live  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — ^Yes. 

Well  known  at  Stafford  ? — I  cannot  say  that,  whether  he  was  well  known  or 
not. 

In  yottt  judgment,  if  he  had  paid  as  the  others  did,  would  he  have  had  a  good 
chance  of  being  returned  ? — He  would  have  been  certain  of  being  returned. 

If  he  had  paid?— Yes, 

Was  he  not  above  eleven  behind  the  other  candidates  ? — His  minority  was  very 
large. 

You  know  the  constituency  of  Staflford  pretly  well  ? — ^Yes. 

From  your  knowledge  of  it,  do  you  consider  it  a  very  corrupt  constituency  ? 
— ^It  has  been  so. 

Do  you  mean,  when  you  say  that  it  has  been,  that  you  think  that  there  has 
been  any  change  taken  place  in  their  character  ? — I  consider  the  last  election  as 
a  proof  that  there  has. 

Do  you  think  a  candidate,  whose  principles  and  person  were  popular  in  the 
borough,  would  now  have  any  chance,  if  he  went  down  on  an  agreement  to  pay 
22.  10^.  for  a  vote,  against  any  candidate  who  promised  to  pay  10/.  for  a  vote? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  he  would. 

Do  you  think  any  man  would  have  a  chance,  if  he  paid  nothing  at  all  for 
a  vote,  against  those  who  paid  ?— I  cannot  say ;  Mr.  Hawkes  had  a  very  large 
majority. 

But  you  are  not  certain  that  he  did  not  pay? — I  am  morally  certain. 

[The  fFitnesi  foas  direoted  to  ynthdratc. 

Then  Wiltiam  Sylvester  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

Mr.  Austin.]  Do  you  live  at  Stafford  ?— I  do.  ITtUiam  SylotHer. 

What  is  your  business  there  ? — Currier.  — — — • 

Were  you  a  partizan  of  Captain  Gronow's  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Roberts  being  at  Stafford  at  the  last  election  r — No, 
1  do  not. 

Do  you  know  any  young  man  who  passed  by  that  name  ? — I  believe  I  saw 
a  young  man  who  passed  by  that  name. 

Where  did  you  see  him  r — At  Mr.  Frith's  house. 

Were  you  introduced  to  him  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  talk  to  him  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  speak  with  him  ? — I  cannot  positively  say  that  I  did. 

Were  you  in  the  room  with  him  in  Mr.  Frith's  house  ? — Yes. 

How  long? — About  half  an  hour,  I  think. 

On  what  day  was  that? — The  day  before  the  poll ;  I  believe  it  was  upon  the 
Sunday  evening. 

Did  you  see  him  after  that?— I  saw  him  in  the  Assembly-room,  near  the 
Shire-hall,  in  Stafford. 

Did  you  see  him  anywhere  ^Ise  upon  the  Monday  ?— No. 

Was  he  at  your  house  on  the  Monday? — I  cannot  say  that  he  was ;  I  was  not 
in  the  house. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  was  there,  or  was  not  ? — I  heard  that  he  was  ther^. 
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William  Sjfhesier.       Do  you  live  with  your  father  ? — I  do. 
— — —  Have  you  not  a  house  of  your  own  ? — No.^ 

17  June  1836.         Is  there  a  back  room  in  your  father's  house  ? — ^Yes. 

A  parlour  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  anything  particular  took  place  in  that  parlour  on  Mon- 
day ? — I  heard  something. 

Mr.  Wkateley.]  Were  you  there  yourself? — I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Austin.]  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  there  or  not? — No,  I  do  not. 

Were  you  not  at  home  during  the  whole  day  ? — I  left  home  in  the  momii]^  at 
six  o'clock. 

And  returned? — ^Not  till  evening. 

At  what  hour  in  the  evening? — Setween  10  and  11  o'clock. 

Was  your  father  at  home  during  the  day? — He  was  not;  he  left  in  the 
morning. 

He  also  was  absent  during  the  day  ? — Yes. 

Who  was  in  the  house  during  the  day  ? — ^There  was  Mrs.  Sylvester  during  the 
day ;  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  I  believe  she  was  at  home,  but  I  cannot  swear  to 
it,  of  course. 

Bv  a  Lord.']  Do  you  mean  your  mother? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Atistin.]  At  what  time  did  your  father  go  out  in  the  morning  ? — I  can- 
not say. 

Did  you  know  that  your  father  was  going  out  in  the  morning  when  you  went 
away  ? — No. 

You  did  not  know  it? — No. 

Did  you  know,  from  any  conversation  with  him,  that  he  intended  to  be  absent 
during  the  day?— I  did  not. 

Why  did  you  leave  your  house  so  soon  in  the  morning? — I  was  impressing 
upon  the  men  that  they  would  vote  for  Captain  Gronow,  and  I  was  amongst  the 
burgesses ;  it  was  requisite. 

You  were  canvassing,  were  you  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  say  I  was  canvassing. 

You  were  engaged  about  the  election  ? — Yes. 

During  the  whole  day  ? — ^Yes. 

You  say  you  were  present  at  Mr.  Frith's  on  Sunday  evening  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  cards  and  sealing-wax  there  ? — I  aid  not. 

Did  you  see  any  tickets? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

Were  you  at  the  poll  ? — I  was  not. 

At  any  time  ? — No,  not  all  the  day. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  saw  no  tickets  during  the  whole  of  the  election  ? 
— ^I  did  not. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  tickets  in  existence  during  the  election ; 
had  you  any  conversation  with  Captain  Gronow  ? — ^I  had  not. 

Nor  with  Mr.  Gronow  ? — No. 

Was  there  a  committee  for  the  conduct  of  the  election?^ — ^There  was  no  com- 
mittee, I  believe. 

How  was  the  election  conducted? — I  do  not  know. 

Were  you  present  at  any  meeting  of  persons  who  concerned  themselves  about 
Captain  Gronow's  election  ? — I  was  there  after  the  poll. 

Where?— At  Mr.  Frith's. 

How  many  persons  were  there? — I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

About  how  many? — Seven  or  eight  people  m  the  room. 

Was  there  any  conversation  among  those  persons  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  it  about  the  conduct  of  Captain  Gronow's  election  V — ^Yes,  it  was  respect- 
ing the  election. 

Was  it  not  about  the  conduct  of  Captain  Grronow's  election  ? — I  cannot  call  to 
mind  what  it  was  about ;  we  were  talking  of  different  elections. 

And  was  not  the  conversation  at  that  meeting  concerning  the  election  of 
Captain  Gronow  ? — I  cannot  call  to  mind  what  it  was  about. 

Do  not  you  believe  that  those  persons  were  talking  together  about  the  con- 
duct of  Captain  Gronow's  election  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Do  not  you  believe  it? — I  do  not  believe  it. 

Do  not  you  believe  that  they  were  talking  about  the  conduct  of  the  election? 
-~I  cannot  say. 
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Do  you   or  do  you  not  believe  it? — ^We  were  conversing  respecting  the    WilUani Sykeiter. 
election.  .— ... 

Were  they  or  not  conversing  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  election? —      ^7  June  1836. 
No,  they  were  not. 

Did  you  meet  those  persons  on  the  Monday  night? — That  was  the  first  day's 
poU  that  I  am  alluding  to. 

Had  you  seen  them  on  the  Sunday  night  before  ? — ^Yes,  I  had  been  in  the 
room  on  the  Sunday  night. 

What  room  ? — Mr.  Frith's,  on  the  Sunday  night. 

What  did  they  meet  about  on  the  Sunday  night? — I  cannot  say  exactly ;  we 
called  to  take  a  glass  of  wine. 

Was  there  any  conversation  on  the  Sunday  night? — No,  there  was  not;  there 
was  a  conversation  of  course. 

Was  that  about  Captain  Gronow's  election  ? — Yes,  it  was  about  Captain  Gro- 
now's  election. 

Was  it  about  the  chance  of  success  on  the  means  of  eflfecting  the  election  ? — 
Not  the  means  of  eflfecting  the  election. 

What  was  it  about?  {the  Witness  hesitated.)  What  was  the  conversation  about? 
{the  Witness  hesitated.)  Will  you  answer  the  question  ? — I  cannot  call  to  mind ; 
we  were  talking  about  diflferent  matters. 

What  do  you  believe  it  was  about ;  do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  that  it  was 
about  the  conduct  of  the  election  ? — It  was  not  about  the  means  of  eflTecting  the 
election. 

Was  it  about  the  conduct  of  the  election  ? — I  cannot  say. 

What  do  you  believe  about  it ;  do  you  or  do  not  you  believe  that  it  was  about 
the  conduct  of  the  election  ? — It  was  about  the  election. 

Was  it  about  the  conduct  of  the  election  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

Will  you  swear  it? — ^Yes,  I  will. 

How  came  you  to  canvass  on  the  Monday  ? — Because  I  felt  anxious  with  re- 
spect to  the  return  of  Captain  Gronow. 

Did  you  communicate  your  intention  to  canvass  to  anybody? — I  did  not. 

To  no  one  whatever  ? — ^To  no  one. 

Did  anybody  canvass  besides  yourself? — There  were  many  people  about. 

Did  anybody  canvass  beside  yourself? — ^Yes,  I  believe  there  was. 

Did  you  know  that  they  were  canvassing? — I  believe  that  they  were. 

Did  you  know  it  at  the  time  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  they  were. 

Did  you  know  it  at  the  time? — Yes ;  I  think  I  could  say  I  knew  it. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  knew  it? — I  have  not  much  doubt  about  it. 

What  were  tneir  names? — I  cannot  call  to  mind  their  names,  there  were  so 
many  of  them. 

Recollect  yourself;  what  were  their  names? — 1  cannot  call  to  mind  their 
names. 

Were,  the  persons  whom  you  knew  to  be  canvassing  on  that  day  persons 
whom  you  had  seen  to  be  at  Mr.  Frith's  the  night  before  ? — Yes,  there  were  some 
present. 

Give  us  the  names  of  some  persons  whom  you  had  seen  at  Mr.  Frith's  the 
night  before  ? — There  were  several  of  our  townsmen  there. 

Do  you  live  in  Staflford  now? — ^Yes. 

And  know  the  persons  residing  there? — Yes,  I  know  some  of  them. 

What  were  the  names  of  the  parties  at  Mr.  Frith's? — My  father  was  there 
for  one. 

Who  else? — Mr.  Bostock,  I  believe,  was  there. 

The  elder  or  younger  ? — Mr.  Edward  Bostock. 

Is  he  the  younger? — Yes,  he  is. 

Who  else  ? — Mr.  Cellans,  I  believe,  was  there. 

Who  else? — I  saw  Mr.  Jones  there. 

Is  there  more  than  one  Mr.  Jones  ? — Mr.  Jones,  senior. 

Who  else  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  could  mention  any  names. 

Were  those  persons  canvassing  ? — I  cannot  say.   I  did  not  see  them. 

You  have  told  us  that  some  of  the  persons  whom  you  knew  to  be  canvassing  on* 
Monday  were  present  at  Mr.  Frith's  on  the  Sunday  night ;  were  the  persons  whose 
names  you  have  mentioned,  any  of  the  persons  who  were  canvassing  on  the 
Monday  ? — I  cannot  positively  say  that  they  were. 
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William  S^kmiir.       If  not,  tell  US  the  names  of  other  persons  tbat  were  present  on  the  Sunday 
'■■■  night  ? — I  cannot  think  of  any  other  name  that  was  there.     I  cannot  enumerate 

17  Jund  1836.     laay  (rther  namjes. 

Now  recollect  yourself;  inform  the  House  of  the  name  of  a  single  penon  whom 
you  knew  to  be  canvassing ;  give  u»  one  name? — I  believe  that  Mr.  Frith  was 
canvassing. 

Another  ? — Mr.  James  Kingston  wa^  another. 

Was  he  present  on  the  Sunday  night  ? — I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  l^e  was  not. 
On  Monday  night? — I  saw  him  there  one  of  the  nights. 
Another  name  of  the  canvassers  ? — I  cannot  enumerate  any  other  names. 
Take  time,  you  will  recollect  them  ? — I  cannot  maa.tion  any  name. 
How  many  persons  canvassed,  to  your  knowledge?— Two  or  three  wejot  round 
with  Captain  Gronow. 

No  more? — No.    I  do  not  know  that  I  could  ^aumerate  any  other. 
You  saw  Roberts  on  the  Sunday  night  ? — Yes.  • 

Do  you  know  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  Staflbrd  man  in  coQatmnnicatiiHi  ? 
— I  know  that  he  was  not  a  Stafford  man. 

Was  there  any  other  stranger  but  himsdf  present  in  that  room  ?— *No  other 
straager. 

Were  all  the  rest  Stafford  men? — ^l  believe diat  th^  were* 
And  friends  of  Captein  Gronow  ? — I  believse  that  they  ware^ 
Did  all  the  rest  jcnn  in  thdr  conversation? — Yes.. 
Do  you  know  what  Roberts  was  there  for? — I  do  not.^ 

Did  you  know  what  he  was  there  for  at  any  time  on  the  Sunday  n:^ht  ?-«-I  did 
not 

Recollect  yourself,  and  anewer  that  question  again  ?-^I  did  not. 
Did  you  know  on  the  Monday  at  any  time  what  Roberts  ww  tibere  for? — 
I  cannot  say  what  he  was  there  for. 

Have  you  at  any  time  mice  known  what  he  was  there  fot  ? — I  have  heard  what 
he  was  there  for. 

Known  it? — I  cannot  say  that. 

From  whom  have  you  heard  it? — ^The  people  in  thet  town  have  spoken  about  it. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  eannot  name  the  person  from  whom  you  heard 
it  ? — No,  I  cannot  indeed. 

Were  any  questions  asked  <m  diat  Sunday  as  to  why  he  was  there  ? — ^No. 
How  many  persons  cttd  you  canvass? — I  cannot  say  that. 
About  how  many  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  am  sure;  I  spoke  to  a  many. 
Did  anything  pass  about  money  ?-^No. 

Did  anything  pasa  dxiring  the  whole  courae  of  the  eleeti(m  about  mon^i^-* 
No,  I  believe  not. 

Now  remember  yourseLf  again ;  did  anything  pasa  about  money  during  the 
whole  election  ? — I  believe  not ;  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Had  you  converssdaon  with  Captain  Gronow  during  the  electu»i?*~No,  I  had  not. 
Nor  witfi  Mr.  Gronow  ? — No. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  other  persons  whom  you  have  mentioned? 
-—No,  not  respecting  the  means  of  e&cting  the  election. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  them  about  the  election  ? — Yes. 
Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  person  about  money  during  the  election  ? 
— I  had. 

With  whom  had  you  any  conversation  about  money  ? — ^A  pers<Hi  of  the  name  of 
Bostock. 
Younger  or  elder  ? — ^Yoimger. 

Was  it  money  to  be  paid  for  votes  ? — ^I  believe  it  was. 
Have  you  any  doubt  of  it  ? — I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

Where  did  the  conversation  take  place?— I  believe  it  was  in  the  market 
square. 

On  what  day  ? — It  was  on  the  Monday. 

At  what  time  on  the  Monday  ?— About  11  o'clock. 

In  the  morning  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  the  conversation  ? — £.  30.  wbb  put  into  my  possession. 

By  whom  ?— By  a  person  of  the  name  of  bostock. 

The  same  person  that  you  spoke  of  just  now? — ^No. 

What  other  person ;  what  was  his  name  ? — ^A  younger  brother. 

What 
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What  is  the  name  of  this  younger  brother  ? — Frederick  Boetock.    '  William  Sj/keit^. 

Does  he  live  at  Stafford  ? — He  (Kd  thea.  — — — 

Where  is  he  now  ?— He  i&  in  Shrew^Mny,  I  believe.  ^7  June  1836. 

Does  he  live  at  Shrewsbury? — Yes,  he  doea^ 

Did  he  live  there  then  ? — He  did  not* 

What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  ^loe  manufacturer. 

For  ^a*  purpose  ww  that  20/..  put  into  your  hasds? — I  believe  it  was  for 
voting. 

Did  the  younger  Mr.  Bostock  who  gave  you  the  moa^,  give  you  any  instruc- 
tions with  it?— les. 

What  wBre  the  instructions? — He  said  that  four  men  would  wait  upon  me 
with  their  names  upon  a  piece  of  paper^  and  I  was  to  present  them  with  5/« 
each. 

Did  the  fonxt  men  wait  i^n  you  ? — ^They  did. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  ? — One  o'clock,  I  think ;  I  cannot  exactly  say  to  an 
hour. 

Did  they  produce  any  papar  ?— Yes. 

What  sort  of  paper  ? — dt  was  a  small  sBp  of  paper  with  their  names  writteBT  in 
black  lead  upon  it. 

In  whose  handwriting  was  the  Mack  lead  ? — ^Well,  I  did  not  observe  at  that 
time ;  I  cannot  say. 

Have  you  got  the  papers  ? — I  have  not. 

What  beeame  of  them  ? — I  dare  say  I  tore  it  up  and  threw  it  down. 

Did  you  pay  the  money  to  them  ?     I  did. 

Do  you  luiom  the  names  of  those  men  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  names. 

Did  you  know  them  at  the  time  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  I  knew  them  at  the  time. 

Were  they  voters  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  they  were. 

Do  you  know  how  they  voted  ? — It  was  upon  the  paper  how  they  voted. 

For  whom  was  it  mentioned  they  had  voted  upon  that  paper ; — ^For  Captain 
Gronow. 

For  him  alone,  or  for  any  other  ? — For  him  alone. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  totally  forgotten  the  names  of  those  four' 
persons  ? — ^I  could  mention  one. 

What  is  his  name? — Baites. 

Christian  name? — I  cannot  remember  his  Christian  name. 

Did  you  know  him  before  ? — ^Yes. 

And  know  him  now  ? — Yes,  I  know  him  now. 

Remember  the  names-  of  one  of  the  three  others  ? — I  cannot  remember  the 
names. 

Did  yon  know  them  at  the  time  ? — I  did  not  know  them  personally. 

Were  they  freemen  or  householders  ? — I  believe  they  were  freemen. 

All  four? — I  cannot  say  that. 

You  say  you  were  present  on  the  Monday  evening  r — Yes. 

Did  you  near  any  conversation  on  the  Monday  evening  ? — Ydi. 

Did  you  hear  any  conversation  about  money  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  hear  any  conversation  about  money  at  any  other  time?^ — ^No,  I  did 
not. 

Were  you  aware  that  bribery  was  going  on  at  the  time  when  the  20  L  was 
brought  your — I  was  told  that  such  was  going  on. 

Were  you  surprised  when  the  money  was  brought  you  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  make  any  objection  to  distributing  the  money  as  you  were  directed  ? 
— I  maae  a  slight  objection. 

Which  was  soon  overcome  ? — Not  easily  overcome. 

But  was  ultimately  overcome  ? — ^Yes. 

Had  you  at  that  time  heard  that  bribery  was  going  on? — ^I  had. 

Had  you  heard  the  price  of  votes  ^ — No,  I  had  not. 

Wheflier  they  were  rising  or  falling  ? — I  had  not. 

Did  you  hear  at  any  time  what  the  price  of  votes  was  ? — Yes. 

At  what  time  did  you  hear  the  price  ? — It  was  in  the  forenoon. 

How  early? — ^About  11  o'clock. 

What  was  the  price  then  ?— I  was  told  that  8  /.  they  were  giving  for  one  vote. 

Did  the  price  rise  or  fall  in  the  course  of  the  day?— It  continued,  I  believe, 
the  same  all  day. 

J)id  it  leave  off  at  that  rate? — ^Yes,  I  believe  it  did. 
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WUTum  SyheHtr.      Did  you  hear  that  ? — I  heard  that. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  hear  any  conversation  about  bribery  at 

17  June  1836.     either  of  the  meetings  that  you  mention  ? — I  did  not 

Where  did  you  hear  about  the  price  of  votes  ? — In  the  streets. 

From  whom  ? — From  men  that  came  up  to  me. 

Voters  or  not? — ^Thev  might  be  voters,  or  they  might  not  be  voters. 

If  not  voters,  were  tney  persons  managing  the  election? — I  cannot  say,  I  am 
sure ;  they  were  most  likely  voters. 

Do  you  know  how  they  voted  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Were  there  any  colours  worn  during  the  last  election  ? — I  believe  not. 

Had  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  parties  from  whom  you  heard 
this  account  voted  for  one  candidate  or  the  other  ? — I  could  not  say  till  the  poll 
book  was  printed  how  they  voted. 

Did  you  know  how  they  voted? — From  the  poll  book,  in  no  other  way,  which 
was  printed  after  the  election. 

From  how  many  persons  might  you  hear  this  intelligence  ? — 1  cannot  say. 

Did  they  vote  all  on  one  side,  or  not  ? — I  cannot  say. 

You  have  told  us  just  now  that  you  knew  how  they  voted  from  the  poll  book ; 
did  they  vote  all  on  one  side,  or  not? 

Mr.  Whateley  objected  to  the  question,  and  contended  that  the  poll 
book  must  be  referred  to. 

Mr.  Austin  contended  that  the  question  was  admissible. 

The  Counsel  were  informed  that  the  poll  book  must  be  referred  to.  * 

Mr.  Austin?^  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  the  persons  whom  you 
speak  of,  the  persons  whom  you  met  in  the  streets,  and  who  informed  you  of 
bribery  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  names. 

Did  they  inform  you  for  whom  they  had  voted  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

Did  you  inquire  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did ;  very  likely  some  had 
never  voted  at  that  time. 

Did  you  make  the  inquiry,  or  did  they  make  the  inquiry  of  you,  as  to  the 
price  of  the  votes  ? — ^They  made  the  inquiry  of  me. 

What  were  the  inquiries  they  made  ? — Tney  asked  me  what  was  giving. 

What  answer  did  you  make  to  that  inquiry? — I  said  I  was  informed  that  they 
were  giving  8  /.  and  6  /. 

Was  that  the  answer  you  gave  upon  all  occasions  ? — ^Yes. 

How  late  in  the  day  were  those  questions  put  to  you  ? — ^Till  about  two  or  three 
x>'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Were  you  engaged  on  the  second  day  of  the  election  ?— I  was  about. 

Were  you  canvassing? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  hear  inquines  as  to  the  price  of  votes  on  the  second  day  ? — I  did  not. 

How  many  persons  might  you  have  canvassed  on  the  second  day? —I  cannot 
say ;  I  spoke  to  a  many. 

Did  you  hear  any  other  sums  mentioned  than  those  which  you  have  mentioned 
already  ? — I  did  not. 

£.  3  and  6  /.  ? — Yes,  3  /.  and  6  /. 

Did  you  mention  this  conversation  yourself  to  any  other  persons  ? — ^No,  I  did 
not. 

Was  that  20  /.  the  only  sum  of  money  that  you  distributed  ? — It  was. 

You  distributed  no  more  ? — No  more. 

Were  you  present  at  the  distribution  of  any  further  sums  ? — I  was  not. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  sums  having  been  distributed  ? — I  do  not. 

Was  it  generally  the  talk  in  the  town  on  the  first  day,  that  3 1,  and  6  /.  was 
the  price  of  the  vote  ? — It  was. 

To  your  knowledge  ? — I  was  informed  that  that  was  what  it  was ;  of  my  own 
knowledge  I  cannot  say. 

I  ask  you  whether  it  was  the  common  talk  that  that  was  the  price  ? — It  was. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Whateley. 

Were  you  known  at  the  time  as  Captain  Gronow's  agent,  as  one  of  his  friends? 
— I  was  one  of  his  friends. 

A  friend  who  had  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  all  the  elections  at  Stafibrd  ? — 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  interfered. 

Were  you  known  as  one  of  the  friends  and  partizans  of  Captain  Gronow  ? — 
Yes,  I  was. 
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When  you  say  that  the  price  was  3  L  and  6  /.,  are  you  referring  to  Captain    niiiiam  Sylvetter. 
Gronow's  friends  that  it  was  talked  of? — Yes.  — — .^ 

That  Captain  Gronow  at  that  time  had  been  giving  to  some  persons  6  /.  as       ^7  »June  1836* 
plumpers,  and  3 1,  for  split  votes ; — Yes. 

Is  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  that  was  the  talk  about  what  was  giving  for 
Totes,  that  Captain  Gronow  was  giving  6/.  and  3/.? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  of  your  own  knowledge  know  of  any  money  at  all  having  been  given  ? 
— No  further  than  the  20  2. 1  have  mentioned. 

You  say  certain  persons  inquired  of  you  what  was  the  price  of  votes ;  were 
those  voters  of  Captain  Gronow's  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  they  were  or  were 
not. 

You  do  not  remember  at  this  time  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  any  person  who  ever  talked  with  you  of  the  price  of  votes 
that  did  not  talk  to  you  as  an  agent  and  partizan  of  Captain  Gronow  ? — I  can- 
not say. 

Was  Captain  Gronow's  brother  taking  an  active  part  in  this  election? — I  be- 
lieve he  was. 

Did  you  see  him  there  ?-^I  saw  him  at  the  election  in  the  streets. 

And  in  the  committee-room,  in  Frith's  room  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  he  was  there. 

Was  he  there  on  the  Sunday  night  and  on  the  Monday  night? — He  was  there 
one  of  the  nights ;  I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  there  on  both  the  nights. 

Do  you  know  where  he  lives  now  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  him  before  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

He  is  not  dead,  to  your  knowledge  ? — He  is  not  dead,  to  my  knowledge. 

Was  the  only  conversation  you  ever  heard  from  anybody,  or  the  only  observa- 
tion of  the  price  of  votes,  about  one  o'clock  on  Monday,  in  the  market  place  ?— 
That  was  about  the  time. 

And  the  place  ?— And  the  place. 

Did  you  ever  hear,  except  upon  that  occasion,  the  time  and  the  place,  any 
other  conversation  respecting  the  price  of  votes? — ^I  did  not. 

Nor  with  any  other  persons  ? — No. 

Was  that  the  time  when  you  were  canvassing  the  votes  for  Captain  Gronow  ? 
— It  was. 

Canvassing  in  the  market  place  ?— Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

You  told  me  in  your  examination  in  chief,  that  you  had  conversation  about  the 
money  at  11  in  the  morning? — About  11,  I  think. 

You  told  me  that  the  price  of  votes  remained  the  same  the  whole  day  ? — I 
believe  they  did. 

What  was  the  latest  intelligence  you  had  of  the  price  of  votes  ? — One  or  twa 
o'clock,  I  believe. 

What  was  the  earliest? — ^About  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Then  you  heard  the  amount  of  the  price  from  eleven  till  one  or  two  o'clock  ? — 
I  did. 

Is  that  the  conversation  you  described  as  being  general  throughout  the  town  ? 
— ^Yes,  with  those  that  I  spoke  to  upon  the  subject. 

By  a  Lord.]  You  paid  6  Z.  to  four  voters  ? — ^Yes. 

And  you  only  recollected  the  name  of  one,  Bates  ?— Yes. 

You  said  afterwards  that  you  knew  how  others  had  voted  by  the  poll  book? — 
Yes. 

How  did  you  know  how  they  had  voted  by  the  poll  book  unless  you  knew  their 
names  ? — I  knew  the  names  of  some. 

What  were  the  names ;  Bates  was  one ;  there  were  three  others  ? — ^I  cannot 
remember  the  other  names. 

How  did  you  know  it  by  the  poll  book  if  you  did  not  know  their  names  ?— I 
could  tell  if  I  saw  the  name  on  the  poll  book. 

If  you  saw  the  poll  book  you  would  fix  on  some  names  ? — I  think  I  should, 
know  the  name  if  I  heard  it  mentioned,  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  what  the  names. 
were;  I  knew  them  at  the  time. 

[The  Witfiess  was  directed  to  withdraw.^ 
[The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw.. 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  and  second  reading  of  the  said  Bill 
be  put  off  to  Monday  next  at  three  o'clock ;  and  that  the  Lords  be  summoned. 
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Die  Lunm^  20''  Jumi  183C. 


THE  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the  fordier  eoiisiderati(»i  and  6eo<md 
reading  of  the  Bill,  intituled  **  An  Act  to  exclude  the  Borcm^  of  Stafibid  in 
the  county  of  Stafford  fintn  sending  Burgesses  to  eerm  in  Pl^rliamenl ;"  and  for 
the  Lords  to  be  summonfid ;  and  knt  Witeesses  to  be  examined  in  proof  of  the 
Preamble  of  the  Bill ;  and  for  the  electors  of  Stafford  to  be  heaid  by  U^emselves, 
their  Cownel  or  agents^  on  the  siatteis  contaiiied  in  their  petition ; 

Counsel  were  accordingly  called  in. 

Then  Robert  Sj/lvester  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

Robert  Sylvester.       Mr.  Bjoshton.']  IS  your  name  Robert  Sylvester  ? — ^Yes. 

■  —  Where  do  you  reside  ?-— Stafltord. 

20  June  1 836.         ^ffYi^i  are  you  ?— Currier  and  leather-cutter. 

Were  you  m  Stafibrd  at  the  tiiae  of  tiie  last  elec1i<m? — I  was. 

Did  you  attend  the  poll  on  that  occasion  ? — I  did. 

Were  you  fixed  at  one  booth,  or  did  you  attend  both  ? — I  was  backwwds  and 
forwards. 

Where  were  the  booths  ? — In  the  Crown  Court  and  in  the  Nisi  Prius  Court 

Did  you  represent  any  penon  at  either  of  the  booths  ? — No. 

In  what  cafmcity  did  you  attend  ? — Merely  as  a  spectator,  being  one  of  Mr« 
Gbronow's  friends. 

Did  you  see  the  persons  vote  ? — Many  of  them. 

Did  you  see  anything  given  to  them  after  they  had  voted  ? — ^No,  iK)thing. 

Did  you  see  any  tickets  given  ? — I  did  not ;  I  was  by  the  side  of  the  can- 
didates. 

Did  you  know  a  person  who  pasted  by  the  name  of  Roberts  ? — I  saw  him  ;  but 
I  did  not  know  what  his  name  was. 

Was  he  called  Roberts  ?— Yes. 

Was  he  at  your  house  \ — Not  that  I  know  of ;  I  never  saw  him  there. 

Were  you  in  the  back  parlour  of  your  house  <m  the  morning  of  the  first  dayof 
the  election  ? — I  was  not ;  I  did  not  breakfast  at  home  on  that  morning,  and  I 
did  not  come  into  our  house  until  the  polling  was  over. 

How  were  you  occupied  that  day  ? — I  was  merely  looking  on. 

Did  you  canvass  ? — I  went  round  before  the  election,  but  not  on  that  day. 

Were  you  intrusted  with  any  money  arrangements  ? — I  was  not ;  excepting 
that  I  received  6  L  afterwards  to  pay  some  special  constables  that  were  sworn  in 
for  Mr.  Gronow. 

Excepting  that  you  had  no  pecuniary  arrangement  intrusted  to  you  ?— Not  a 
shilling. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Frith  ?— I  do. 

Were  you  at  his  house  on  the  Sunday  before  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

In  the  evening  ? — ^Yes. 

Who  were  present? — Mr.  Jones. 

Both  the  Mr.  Jones's  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  the  elder  one  and  Mr.  William  j  I  am 
not  quite  certain  whether  Mr.  Joseph  was  there. 

Any  otherpersons  ?— I  am  not  sure  I  could  say. 

Was  Mr.  Frith  himself  there  ? — Yes ;  there  were  many  backwards  and  forwards, 

Was  the  person  whom  you  call  Roberts  there  ? — ^Yes,  in  and  out ;  he  did  not 
sit  down  while  I  was  there ;  I  thought  he  was  a  servant,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  meet  there  ? — ^They  were  talking  over  the  election. 

As  to  the  mode  of  conducting  it  ? — While  I  was  there  the  conversation  rcui 
chiefly  whether  Mr.  Gronow  was  likely  to  be  returned ;  to  what  state  he  would 
come  up.  We  thought  it  a  matter  of  doubt ;  we  thought  he  had  a  great  deal  to 
contend  with. 

Was  any  conversation  held  on  that  occasion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  tiife 
election  ought  to  be  conducted  ? — No,  sir.  It  was  a  promiscuous  meeting;  it 
was  no  committee  meeting. 

Was  anything  said  about  money  on  that  occasion  ? — Not  in  my  presence. 

Was  anything  said  about  the  canvass  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 
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I  think  you  told  me  just  now  you  had  canvassed  previously  to  the  election?    koUrt  S^fheker. 
— ^Yes. 

This  was  on  the  Sunday  night  before  ? — No,  sir.     I  was  sometimes  with  Mr.      ^  '"^  ^®^* 
Gronow,  and  sometimes  with  his  brother. 

By  a  Lord.]  Were  you  present  during  the  whole  of  that  meeting  ? — ^No,  I 
was  not. 

Mr.  Rushtan.']  Did  anything  pass  while  you  were  present  as  to  the  result  of 
the  canvass  ? — Only  what  I  have  mentioned ;  that  it  was  a  matter  (^  doubt  whe- 
ther he  would  be  returned. 

Was  anything  said  as  to  what  the  men  expected  ? — ^Not  in  my  presence ;  I  was 
only  there  but  a  short  time. 

Did  you  yourself  not  say  anything  on  the  subject? — I  have  no  recollection 
whatever. 

Nothing  passed  on  the  subject  in  your  pres^ice  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect  anything 
on  wtcmey  matters. 

Do  you  know  Charles  Morriss  of  the  Vine  Tavern  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  he  present? — I  think  not. 

Was  he  active  during  the  election  ? — I  cannot  tell.  He  was  of  the  other  party ; 
he  utras  connected  with  Goodricke's  party.  I  never  saw  him,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  at  Mr,  Frith's. 

You  tell  me  you  went  out  at  six  o'clock  on  that  morning? — ^Ves,  I  think 
it  was. 

On  Mcmday  morning  ? — ^Barlier  than  that. 

Where  did  you  go  to  ? — I  went  to  Frith's  to  breakfast,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments about  the  special  constables,  where  they  were  to  have  their  breakfast. 

Did  you  make  any  arrangement  between  the  time  you  went  out  and  the  opening 
of  the  poll,  where  they  were  to  come  to  vote  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  see  any  at  Frith's  ? — I  was  in  and  out.. 

Did  you  see  any  people  assembled  at  Frith's  that  morning  ? — I  was  not  at  all 
en^ged. 

Did  you  see  any  voters  at  Frith's  that  morning  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect,  though  ^ 

there  is  no  doubt  there  were  some  in  and  out. 

Did  you  stay  there  till  the  opening  of  the  poll  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Where  did  you  go  afterwards  ? — 1  went  to  make  arrangements  where  the  spe-" 
cial  constables  were  to  have  their  breakfast ;  that  took  a  good  deal  of  time  up. 

Where  did  you  go  afterwards  ? — I  went  into  the  hall. 

Did  you  go  nowhere  except  to  Frith's  between  six  in  the  morning  and  the 
opening  of  3ie  poll  ? — ^To  these  public-houses,  arranging  about  where  the  con- 
stables were  to  ^o  to  breakfast ;  three  or  four  different  pumic-houses. 

Nobody  but  me  constables  ? — ^Nobody  but  the  constables. 

Do  you  know  what  ticket  money  means  at  Stafford  ? — I  have  heard  9f  it. 

Was  any  ticket  money  given  on  that  occasion  by  you  ?^-I  heard  of  it ;  but 
there  was  none  given  by  me,  in  no  way  whatever. 

You  have  told  me  you  have  heard  of  somebody  being  at  your  house  on  that 
day? — Yes. 

When  did  you  first  hear  of  that  ? — I  should  think  it  was  far  on  in  the  day. 

Where  were  you  when  you  heard  of  it  ?-r-In  the  halL 

In  the  hall  of  the  county  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  the  polling  booths  there  ? — ^Yes. 

Who  informed  you  ? — ^I  think  it  was  Mr.  Passman. 

What  did  he  say  ? — ^He  said,  "  I  have  heard  there  is  something  going  on  at 
your  house  about  Groi^ow's  afi^irs."     I  said,  *^  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it." 

Were  those  the  words  he  used  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  say  there  were  payments  being  made  at  your  house  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Was  Mr.  rassman  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Gronow  ?-^I  do  not  know. 

When  you  received  timt  information  did  you  go  home  ?: — ^No ;  I  never  was  out 
<^  court. 

Was  Roberts  there  with  your  knowledge  and  approbation? — ^No,  I  never 
consented. 

When  you  received  this  extraordinary  information,  did  you  not  think  it  your 
duty  to  go  and  ascertain  whethef  it  was  true  or  not  ? — ^I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
gone,  but  I  did  not  go. 

When  did  you  return  to  ypur  house  on  that  day  ?-r— Not  till  the  polling  was 
over. 
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tUt^  Syhuur.      ,  J>id  you  find  Mr.  Roberts  there  then  ? — No. 

>  "      -  Did  you  go  info  the  back  parlour  ? — Yes ;  there  was  none  there  but  my  own 

20  June  i83fc      f^pjily. 

How  many  sons  have  you  ? — One ;  he  was  not  at  home  when  I  went  in.  I  saw 
we  were  losing,  and  took  little  notice  of  it. 

At  those  public-houses  you  have  mentioned,  did  you  make  arrangements  for 
no  other  person  but  specieu  constables  ? — I  did  not. 

Hqw  many  special  constables  did  you  order  breakfast  for  ? — Perhaps  d)OQt  60, 
at  three  or  four  houses. 

Were  those  special  constables  voters  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  some  of  them  were  ; 
I  am  not  certain ;  I  did  not  know  them. 

Answer  me  this ;  did  you  not  know  that  the  men  whom  you  ordered  break&st 
for  on  that  morning  were  voters  ? — Some  of  them  were,  I  dare  say ;  at  that  time 
there  were  others  sworn  in  that  were. 

I  ask  whether  the  persons  for  whom  you  ordered  breakfast  on  that  momiiig 
were  not  voters? — I  should  think  they  mostly  were. 

Did  you  not  know  it  when  you  ordered  breakfast  for  them  ? — ^Yes,  I  mostly 
knew  tnem. 

Pave  you  the  slightest  doubt? — I  believe  many  of  them  must  have  heffn 
voters. 

Did  you  not  know  that  they  were  voters  on  ordering  the  breakfast  ? — ^I  believe 
some  of  them  were  not  burgesses. 

But  the  mass  of  them  were  ? — ^Yes. 

You  knew  that  when  you  ordered  breakfast  ? — Yes. 

You  are  perfectly  aware  you  are  on  your  oath  ? — ^Yes ;  I  do  not  wish  to  deviate. 

How  many  public  houses  did  you  go  to  to  order  their  refreshments  ? — ^I  think 
three. 

Tell  me  the  names  ? — One  of  the  name  of  Fallows,  the  sign  of  the  Crispin  ; 
and  a  person  of  the  name  of  HoUis,  that  keeps  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  the  other 
man's  name  was  Mottram,  that  keeps  the  Fountain. 

Were  those  the  only  three  places  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  was  three  or  four. 

Where  was  the  fourth  ? — I  cannot  recollect. 

Did  you  go  to  a  fourth  ? — I  will  endeavour  to  recollect ;  I  do  not  recollect  any 
others  but  three^ 

Had  you  a  certain  district  of  the  borough  appropriated  to  you  ? — I  had  not. 

Did  you  undertake  to  visit  these  houses  on  the  Sunday  night  ? — No,  Sir. 

Did  you  go  to  them  in  obedience  to  any  arrangements  made  previously  ? — 
No ;  I  did  not  go  to  Frith's  till  eight  o'clock. 

Where  did  you  meet  with  the  persons  whom  you  ordered  breakfast  for  ? — 
Thw  were  ordered  to  attend  on  Monday  morning ;  the  constables  were  at  Frith's. 

You  told  me  that  the  mass  of  these  men  for  whom  you  ordered  refreshments 
were  voters  ?-— Yes» 

Where  did  you  make  the  arrangement  with  these  men  to  come  to  breakfast  ? 
— I  really  cannot  say,  upon  my  oath. 

Try  to  remember  ? — Many  of  them  I  met  promiscuously ;  I  had  them  on  a  list 
where  they  were  to  go  and  get  their  breakfast. 

What  list  ? — ^They  were  sworn  in  as  constables. 

Where  did  you  get  that  list  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

Did  you  make  it  out  yourself? — No. 

Who  gave  it  to  you  ? — I  cannot  charge  my  memoa*y  at  present. 

I  will  trouble  you  to  remember? — I  did  not  choose  them. 

Who  gave  you  the  lists  ? — I  cannot  recollect  at  present. 

Did  you  receive  them  from  more  than  one  person  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

You  do  not  know  where  you  found  the  list  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Can  you  tell  mq  when  you  got  the  list? — No;  I  cannot  tqll  whether  I  had  it 
on  Sabbath  night  or  Monday  morning. 

Will  vou  swear  that  you  did  not  get  those  lists  at  this  meeting  at  Mr.  Frith's  ? 
— I  could  not  say  that  1  did. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  hot  ? — I  could  not  swear. 

What  do  you  believe  about  it? — I  think  it  is  most  likely  I  got  it  at  Frith's, 
but  I  cannot  recollect  where  I  had  it;  I  did  not  think  it  was  of  any  consequence. 

Who  gave  it  to  you  at  Frith's  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Was  it  one  of  the  Jones's  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 
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Was  it  Frith  ?— I  would  tell  you  if  I  knew.  Mca  fyh^». 

Your  memory  improves  as  we  go  ou.    Was  it  one  of  the  Jonea's  ?— I  cannot      *■■ 
say  on  my  oath.  »  f  o  Jme  1896. 

Was  it  Roberts  ? — ^No ;  I  should  have  known  him. 

Was  it  Frith  himself? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Will  you  swear  it  was  not  Frith  ? — I  could  not  swear  who  it  was. 

To  the  best  of  your  belief  did  not  Frith  give  you  those  lists  ? — I  hav€  no  recdi- 
lection ;  he  might. 

Have  you  any  doubt  at  all  that  he  did  ? — I  have  a  doubt. 

Why  do  you  doubt  it? — Because  I  cannot  recollect  any  person  in  particular 
that  I  was  wiUi. 

You  were  in  the  parlour  with  these  persons  you  have  named ;  in  some  part  of 
the  house  ?— Yes ;  1  was  backwards  and  forwards. 

You  have  said  that  you  might  have  got  the  list  on  that  occasion  ? — Yes, 

Now  tell  me  who  might  have  given  it  to  you  ? — ^I  cannot  say ;  my  business 

I  do  not  ask  you  your  business ;  try  to  remember  who  gave  you  those  lists  ?— 
I  cannot,  unless  you  give  me  some  other  tinie  to  think  of  it;  I  did  not  think  it 
was  a  matter  of  any  moment. 

Just  think  over  the  parties  who  were  there,  and  try  if  you  can  remember  who 
gave  you  those  lists  ? — I  can  scarcely  tell  who  was  there. 

Were  any  of  those  persons  you  have  mentioned  the  parties  who  gave  you  tfie 
lists  of  voters  ? — ^Yes,  they  were  all  voters. 

Did  any  of  the  parties  you  have  mentioned  as  present  at  Frith's  give  you  the 
list  of  voters  ? — Of  the  constables  ? 

Of  the  voters  ? — Of  the  special  constables  ? 

I  call  them  voters;  I  want  to  get  at  the  hot,  who  gave  you  those  lists ?^— I 
cannot  tell. 

You  swear  you  do  not  remember  ? — ^No,  I  do  not. 
You  got  them  at  Frith's  ?— -(JVb  answer.) 
By  a  ZiOrd.']  What  became  of  the  lists  ? — I  cannot  tell. 
Mr.  Rushton.']  Did  you  keep  them  ? — No ;  I  have  no  jpapers  whatever* 
Were  lists  given  to  any  other  persons  but  jjrourself  at  Frith's? — ^I  casnpt  teiL 
Did  die  Jones's  get  lists  ? — Except  Mr.  William  Jones,  the  elder  one. 
Did  he  get  a  list  ? — I  know  he  had  something  to  do  with  the  constables;  that 
makes  me  think  he  had  a  list. 

Did  he  get  any  list  at  Frith's  that  night  that  you  got  youis  ? — I  have  iio 
recollection. 

Why  did  you  tell  me  you  thought  he  had  ? — Because  he  had  a  list,  I  under- 
stood, of  the  special  constables. 
Did  you  see  him  with  the  list  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect  seeing  him. 
Were  they  lying  on  the  table  at  Frith's  ? — I  do  not  recollect  seeing  them  on  the 
table. 
Was  any  account  kept  of  them  ? — No. 

No  account  whatever? — ^No;  I  did  not  think  it  was  of  moment  about  the 
constables. 

Now,  having  refreshed  your  memory  on  some  of  these  points,  Task  you  again 
whether  the  conversation  with  Frith  did  not  relate  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
election  ought  to  be  conducted  ? — No. 

Nor  anytning  to  that  effect? — No;  I  should  have  recollected  that;  I  did  not 
take  that  active  part  in  it. 

Did  you  give  the  orders  to  the  public-houses  in  writing  ? — ^Yes,  I  t^iink  I  did ; 
thw  were  to  have  refreshments  at  1  ^.  a  head. 

is  that  all? — Nothing  more;  they  were  to  have  a  breakfast  to  the  amount 
of  Is. 

Was  that  all  you  gave,  during  the  election,  in  that  way  ? — ^Yes,  evi^rything ; 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  things  of  that  kind,  not  in  Mr.  Gronow's  electioQ. 

Cross-exa/nAned  fiy  Mr.  fVhateley. 

On  what  day  did  Captain  Gronow  leave  your  house  ? — He  wa^  not  at  our 
house*  ' 

On  what  day  did  he  leave  Stafford  ? — On  the  second  morning  of  the  election, 
day  he  left  it,  while  I  was  in  court ;  when  I  came  out  I  understo^  he  was  gW^- 
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Robert  S^vetter.        Did  his  brother  go  with  him  ? — I  understood  they  went  together. 

■■  Have  you  seen  his  brother  since  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

flo  June  1836.         You  have  no  reason  to  think  he  is  not  alive  ? — No. 

You  have  not  heard  of  his  death  ? — ^No,  I  have  not ;  I  have  had  no  commimi- 
cation  with  him. 

Do  you  know  whether  Captain  Gronow  took  several  hundreds  away  with  him  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  heard  it,  that  he  had  taken  several  hundreds ;  that  was  the  current  con- 
versation in  the  town. 

Examined  by  the  House. 

You  said  just  now,  that  all  you  had  ordered  for  these  special  constables  was  1  s. 
a  head ;  there  were  60  men,  and  only  I5.  a  head  ? — ^Yes. 

And  that  was  all  you  had  to  do  with  the  distributing  of  money  ? — ^Yes. 

That  comes  to  3/. ;  60  shillings? — ^Yes ;  but  they  had  55.  a  day  besides. 

How  much  did  you  pay? — 45.  or  65.  for  their  day's  work,  and  their  breakfiist. 

That  would  come  to  four  times  25  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  I  paid  about  7  /.  ot  8  /• 
away. 

Was  it  6/.  or  ?/•  or  8/,  ? — I  should  think  from  7Z.  105.  to  8/. 

Do  you  not  know  exactly,  or  do  you  know  exactly,  because  you  said  ff£  was 
the  amoimt  paid  away  ? — ^It  was  from  6Z.  to  8/. ;  I  made  no  memorandum. 

You  did  pay  more  than  6i  ? — ^It  was  from  6/.  to  8/. ;  I  made  no  memorandum 
of  it,  I  thought  it  was  so  trifling  a  concern. 

Are  you  a  voter  for  Stafford  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  vote  ? — ^Yes. 

For  whom  ? — Captain  Gronow  and  Sir  Charles  Wolseley. 

You  heard  nothing  of  any  money  given  for  votes  ? — ^There  was  a  talk  of  it ; 
I  never  paid  any,  nor  saw  any  paid,  nor  received  any  money  myself. 

Where  is  Captain  Gronow  now  ? — ^He  is  abroad,  I  have  heard ;  I  have  not  seen 
him  since  that  time. 

When  did  he  go  abroad  ? — I  have  heard  he  was  on  the  continent,  both  him 
and  his  brother. 

Have  they  not  gone  abroad  very  lately  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  I  heard  of  it  a  few 
months  ago. 

Is  it  the  current  conversation  that  money  was  given  ? — ^Yes,  it  was  the  talk  j 
I  do  not  think  there  was  much  passed. 

Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  he  lost  his  election  ? — ^I  know  many  that  had 
nothing  for  their  voting  as  well  as  myself. 

Have  you  lived  long  at  Stafford  ? — ^Yes, 

Have  you  been  present  at  former  elections  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  a  conversation  then  about  money? — Sometimes  not. 

Generally  there  was  payment? — ^There  was  more  talk  than  what  was  true. 

A  great  deal  was  true,  too  ? — ^Yes,  no  doubt  about  it. 

You  have  never  known  any  truth  in  it  yourself  ? — No ;  I  know  persons  have 
voted  for  principle. 

When  the  people  heard  that  Captain  Gronow  had  gone  out  of  town,  it  had  an 
effect  on  the  poll  ? — Many  people  came  and  voted  the  next  day,  poor  meii>  who 
came  and  voted  a  plumper. 

Were  you  ever  at  contested  elections  at  other  boroughs  in  England  ? — Only  at 
Stafford. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Thomas  JVatwood  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

Thomas  Watvaood.       Mr.  Austin.']  WHAT  is  your  busing?— A  shoe  manufacturer. 
"~"**"~  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^At  Stafford. 

Are  you  a  master  manufacturer  or  not  ? — ^Yes. 
Do  you  employ  many  men  ? — ^Yes. 

How  many? — Perhaps,  men  and  wom^i  and  boys  altogether,  they  are  mixed 
in  our  trade,  about  100. 

Are  you  a  voter  yourself? — ^Yes. 

Whom  did  you  vote  for  at  the  last  election? — Gronow  and  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley.  • 

Were  you  at  the  town-hall  during  any  time  ? — Some  part  (rf  the  time. 

Were 
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Were  you  there  on  the  first  day  ? — Some  part  of  the  first  day.  Thomas  Waiwood. 

What  day  of  the  week  was  the  first  day  ?— Monday.  

What  part  of  the  day  were  you  there  ? — Various  times.  ^^  ^^^^  ^*3^« 

Were  you  there  in  the  morning? — Some  part  of  it. 

Were  you  there  when  the  candidates  were  proposed  ? — ^I  was  not. 

Were  you  there  whai  the  poll  began  ? — Not  exactly  when  it  commenced. 

Which  booth  were  vou  in  ? — The  Nisi  Prius  booth. 

The  polling  was  held  in  two  courts  ? — ^Yes. 

How  long  were  you  there  before  the  polling  began? — Perhaps  half  an  hour, 
rather  more. 

Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  know  how  many  people  had  voted  before  you  went  into  the  booth  ?  — 
I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  know  the  state  of  the  poll  at  the  time  you  went  into  the  booth  ? — 
I  did  not 

How  many  tickets  did  you  give  the  first  day  ? — Yes. 

You  did  give  tickets  ? — ^A  few. 

What  sort  of  tickets  ? — ^They  were  small  scraps  of  paper  with  a  small  seal 
upon  them. 

Were  there  any  with  the  larger  seal  upon  them  ? — Yes,  a  few. 

Do  you  know  what  those  tickets  were  to  represent? — I  never  asked  what  they 
were  to  represent,  and  I  never  was  told. 

Do  you  nappen  to  know  what  was  meant  by  the  larger  and  smaller  seal  ? — ^The 
laiger  seal  was  for  the  plumpers,  and  the  smaller  one  for  split  votes. 

How  much  do  vou  guess  a  man  got  for  his  plumper  ? — 1  cannot  say: 

For  split  votes  f — I  cannot  say. 

How  many  did  you  deliver  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Where  did  you  get  the  tickets  yourself? — From  Mr.  Bostock. 

Which?— Edwin. 

Where  did  you  get  them  ? — In  the  grand  jury  room. 

Were  you  alone  when  they  were  given  to  you  ? — No ;  several  others  were  by. 

Who  was  there  ?— Mr.  Sylvester  the  younger  was  one. 

Are  you  sure  of  that?^ — ^I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  I  believe  he  was. 

You  believe  Mr.  Sylvester  the  younger  was  there? — I  cannot  positively  say. 

You  recollect  ? — ^I  cannot  recoUect  whether  he  was  there  or  not. 

Give  us  the  name  of  some  other  person,  besides  Mr.  Sylvester  the  younger, 
who  was  there  ? — There  was  Edwin  Bostock  I  recollect  being  there  very  well ; 
and  a  young  man,  I  do  not  know  who  he  was,  from  London. 

Was  that  Roberts  ? — ^Yes ;  the  others,  I  cannot  say  who  there  was. 

How  many  others  were  there  ? — Perhaps  half  a  dozen. 

Will  you  swear  there  was  half  a  dozen  ? — I  will  not. 

Will  you  swear  there  were  two  others  ? — ^Yes. 

What  were  their  names? — Bostock  and  Sylvester. 

Besides  the  three  persons  whose  names  you  have  mentioned,  Bostock  the 
younger,  Sylvester  the  younger,  and  Roberts,  will  you  swear  there  were  two 
others  present  ?— Yes. 

Will  you  swear  there  were  two  others  present? — I  will  not  swear  it. 

Will  you  swear  there  was  one  other  present ;  now  mind,  I  do  not  ask  you  his 
name? — I  should  think  there  was;  I  should  not  like  to  swear  it  without  I  knew 
the  person  by  name. 

Now  tell  us  who  gave  you  the  tickets? — Edwin  Bostock. 

That  you  are  clear  about  ? — Yes. 

How  did  he  bring  them? — I  think  they  were  in  a  paper  box. 

Did  you  see  how  many  he  had  ? — I  could  not  see. 

Do  you  know  William  Booth  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  not  distribute  tickets  in  the  other  booth  ? — No. 

Was  he  present? — ^No,  he  was  not. 

Were  the  tickets  that  were  given  to  you  the  whole  contents  of  the  box,  or  were 
some  left  in  the  box  ? — I  had  verv  few. 

Some  were  left  in  the  box  ? — ^Yes,  many. 

Can  you  tell  about  how  many  ? — I  could  not. 

Had  you  any  conversation  at  the  time  you  received  the  tickets? — ^No,  I  believe 
not ;  except  it  was  to  give  them  to  those  that  voted. 
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ThtmoM  WahDood.       Now,  tell  their  Lordships  what  the  instructions  were  ? — Single  yaters  were  to 
-  have  the  large  seal,  the  split  votes  the  small  one. 

20  June  t«36.         ^t  what  time  were  you  directed  to  give  tickets  to  the  voters  ? — ^When  I  knew 
thev  had  voted ;  when  I  was  certain  they  had  voted. 
uid  you  obey  this  instruction  ? — In  part  I  did. 

How  many  tickets  did  you  give  in  disobedience  of  the  instructions  ? — I  can- 
not say. 

About  how  many  ? — I  cannot  say. 

What  was  the  disobedience  to  the  instruction,  if  any  ? — None  particularly. 

Do  you  know  what  the  question  means  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  give  any  tickets  before  the  persons  voted? — Not  that  I  aln  aware  of. 

All  the  tickets  you  gave  were  after  the  persons  voted  ? — I  beKeve  they  were. 

Did  you  know  the  persons  had  voted  when  yoUr  gave  the  tickets  ? — Some  of 
them  I  know  had  voted. 

How  do  you  know  the  others  had  or  had  not  voted? — I  was  told  by  some  other 
party  that  they  had  voted. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  persons  were  brought  up,  and  that  a  representation 
was  made  to  you  that  they  had  voted,  and  thereupon  you  gave  them  a  ticket? — 
Yes. 

In  how  many  instances  did  that  occur  ? — I  cannot  say. 

About  how  many  ? — I  cannot  say. 

How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  poll? — Perhaps  an  hour,  or  more. 

How  many  tickets  did  you  give  ? — I  cannot  say  the  exact  number. 

About  how  many  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

Did  you  give  10  or  100  ?— Neither  10  nor  100. 

What  did  you  give  ? — I  cannot  say. 

About  what  number? — I  cannot  tell. 

Where  did  you  go  to  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour  ? — To  the  market-place  for  a 
little  refreshment. 

How  long  did  you  stay? — ^About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes. 

Whom  did  you  leave  in  your  place  ? — I  cannot  say. 

How  many  did  you  deliver  in  that  hour? — I  cannot  say. 

Was  it  10  or  100? — ^I  cannot  say. 

By  a  Lord.']  Cannot  you  tell  whether  it  was  10  or  100  ? — I  cannot. 

Perhaps  if  you  were  informed  that  you  will  not  get  your  certificate  you  could 
recollect  ? — I  would  not  swear  it  without  I  really  was  positive. 

How  many  do  you  think  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  it. 

Mr.  Austtn.]  Did  you  deliver  10  in  the  whole  day? — More. 

A  hundred  ? — ^No,  sir,  nor  half  a  hundred. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  deliver  50  ? — I  never  noticed  how  many 
I  had. 

Did  you  know  the  persons  by  name  to  whom  you  gave  the  tickets  ? — I  should 
think  I  could  recollect  very  few  of  their  names. 

Did  you  know  them  by  name  ?— Some  of  them. 

Did  you  know  them  by  person  ? — Some  few  I  did. 

Mention  the  names  of  some  parties  to  whom  you  gave  the  tickets? — I  can 
hardly  recollect. 

.You  went  there  half  an  hour  after  the  poll  began ;  what  was  the  name  of  the 
first  person  to  whom  you  gave  a  ticket  ?-^That  I  cannot  say ;  I  recollect  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Smith. 

What  was  his  Christian  name? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  give  him  a  great  seal  or  small  one  ? — A  great  one. 

What  is  the  next  man  whose  name  you  recollect? — A  person  of  the  name  of 
Shenton. 

What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — I  cannot  recollect ;  I  cannot  recollect  whether 
Stephen  or  John.  ^ 

What  seal  did  you  give  him  ? — ^His  was  a  large  one. 

Now  remember  some  further  names,  and  state  what  their  names  were  ? — I 
cannot  recollect  scarcely  any  of  them. 

Try  and  recollect  one  ? — I  really  cannot  recollect. 

Who  else  ? — I  am  sure  I  could  not  pick  them  out. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  cannot  recollect  the  name  of  another  voter  to  whom 
you  gave  a  seal  ? — I  cannot  at  the  present  motnent. 

Do 
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Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  you  were  summoned  to  give  evidence  in    Tkomat  Watwood. 
London  ? — ^Yes.  ■  ■  f"    r. 

Did  you  turn  the  matter  over  before  you  came  to  the  bar  ? — ^I  have  given  it  no      so  June  1836. 
thought  scarcely. 

Now,  try  to  recollect  and  tell  us  some  other  name  ;  how  long  have  you  lived 
in  Stafford  ? — I  live  in  Macclesfield ;  I  lived  in  Staflford  five  years. 

Did  you  know  people  in  Stafford  pretty  well  ? — Some  of  them. 

Now,  try  and  mention  a  third  name  to  whom  you  gave  a  ticket  ? — I  am  sure 
I  could  not  recollect  scarcely  any  one. 

By  a  Lord,']  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  knew  only  about  three  names  out  of 
fifty  ? — I  knew  more,  but  I  cannot  recollect ;  there  were  more  that  I  knew,  but  I 
cannot  at  the  moment  recollect  their  names. 

Come,  you  have  been  thinking  of  it? — {No  answer.) 

You  would  not  have  been  employed  to  distribute  tickets  if  you  had  not  known 
people  generally  ? — {No  answer^) 

Mr.  Austin.]  Shenton  and  Smith  you  recollect  ? — ^Yes,  I  recollect  them,  be- 
cause they  kicked  up  a  noise. 

Can  you  recollect  no  others  ? — ^There  were  two  or  three  of  the  Shentons. 

Now,  try  and  recollect  ? — I  think  there  was  another  of  the  name  of  Bowers, 
but  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

Was  there  any  besides  Bowers  ? — ^There  were  more,  if  I  could  recollect  their 
names. 

Try  and  recollect  their  names  ? — If  I  could  see  a  list  of  them  perhaps  I  might. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  men,  or  any  of  them  ? — Not  any. 

By  a  Lord.]  Did  you  give  all  the  tickets  you^  received  in  the  morning  ? — ^No, 
my  Lord. 

Mr.  Austin^  How  many  had  you  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  ?— I 
only  gave  them  a  part 

How  many  had  you  remaining  ? — Fifty,  perhaps. 

Who  did  you  give  them  to? — ^To  Ifoberts  and  Bostock ;  perhaps  I  had  100 
ranaining. 

You  wSl  not  swear  that  you  had  not  distributed  fifty? — I  should  think  I  had 
not. 

By  a  Lord.]  Did  you  give  any  account  of  how  many  you  delivered  ? — No,  my 
Lord. 

You  gave  no  account  of  those  delivered  at  all  f — I  never  was  asked  to  give  any 
account. 

Mr.  Austin.]  You  swear  you  had  no  conversation  with  the  voters  when  you 
delivered  the  tickets  ? — ^Neither  then  nor  before. 

By  a  Lord.]  Did  you  ask  whether  they  had  voted  ? — I  saw  some  of  them 
vote. 

If  they  did  not  vote,  you  asked  whether  they  had  voted  before  you  gave  a 
ticket? — I  was  told  they  had  voted. 

Where  were  you  when  they  were  brought  to  you  for  the  tickets  ? — In  some 
part  of  the  hall  1  was  the  chiefest  part  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Austin.]  Give  us  the  name  of  some  persons  who  brought  up  any  of  the 
voters  ? — I  could  not  say ;  they  came  up  six  or  seven  at  a  time. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  cannot  recollect  the  name  of  a  single  person  who 
brought  up  a  voter  to  you  ? — I  cannot  recollect  one. 

Will  you  swear  that  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  anybody  by  you  at  the  time  (rf  the  delivery  during  the  whole  day  ? — 
Plenty ;  scores.    Elections  are  generally  all  of  an  uproar. 

Mention  one  ? — I  could  not 

Mention  the  name  of  some  person  who  was  there,  besides  you,  during  the  de- 
livery of  the  tickets  any  part  of  the  first  day  ? — I  do  not  know  that  SiQre  was 
anybody  that  saw  me  deuver  the  tickets ;  there  stood  plenty  about  me. 

Did  you  deliver  them  secretly  or  openly  ? — Secretly. 

By  a  Lord.]  Were  you  ordered  not  to  deliver  the  tickets,  unless  the  persons 
you  saw  had  voted  ? — Except  I  saw  them,  or  I  was  convinced  they  had  voted. 

How  were  you  to  be  convinced  ? — By  those  persons  bringing  them. 

Who  were  the  persons  ?— There  were  plenty  I  could  trust. 

Name  any  one  of  them  ? — I  could  not  recollect. 

Remember  you  are  on  your  oath,  and  you  will  not  be  entitled  to  your  protec- 
tion unless  you  swear  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  Lords.     Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
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Thomas  Watwood.  vou  cannot  recollect  any  one  person  who  communicated  to  you  the  persons  who 
— — —       had  voted  ? — I  really  could  not  swear  who  they  were. 

80  June  1836.         Can  ^ou  give  a  guess;  let  us  go  by  d^ecs? — I  could  not  really;  I  have 
never  given  a  thought  of  it  since. 

Mr.  Austin.']  Were  the  persons  who  came  to  you,  persons  concerned  in  the 
election  at  Stafford  ? — Not  particularly ;  only  acquaintances  of  the  men  who 
voted  ;  but  I  delivered  the  chief  of  them  at  the  table  as  they  voted  in  the  hall. 

Were  you  seated  at  the  table  or  standing  there  ? — I  was  standing  there. 

Standing  alone  ? — Yes,  except  persons  round  about  me. 

Where  were  the  tickets  at  that  time? — I  had  them  in  my  pocket. 

How  did  the  voters  know  to  come  to  you  for  the  tickets  ? — ^I  suppose  they  had 
been  told. 

You  mean  to  say  you  had  no  other  knowledge  how  they  came  to  apply  to  yoa 
for  their  costs? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

After  they  had  given  their  votes  did  they  come  and  ask  for  a  ticket? — ^Yes» 

What  was  their  way  ? — ^I  chiefly  saw  them  vote,  except  in  a  few  instances. 

Did  you  see  Shenton  vote  ? — ^i  es. 

What  did  Shenton  say  to  you  when  he  came  ? — ^He  came  and  asked  for  a 
ticket,  and  said  he  had  voted  for  Captain  Gronow. 

And  thereupon  you  gave  him  a  ticket  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  all  that  passed  between  you  ? — ^Yes ;  I  was  not  asked  any  questions  by 
any  one  of  them,  excepting  for  a  ticket. 

They  all  knew  how  to  come  to  you  ? — Ye&. 

Did  they  apply  to  anybody  else  round  the  table  for  a  ticket  ? — ^No. 

They  all  came  to  you  at  once,  and  you  gave  them  a  ticket? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  where  they  went  to  ? — ^I  believe  they  went  to  Mr.  Sylvester's. 

Where  did  you  hear  that  intelligence  ? — I  was  told  in  the  hall. 

By  whom  were  you  told  in  the  hall  that  they  went  to  Mr.  Sylvester's  ? — ^It 
was  soon  noised  about. 

Was  it  soon  noised  about  that  you  were  giving  tickets  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  notorious  that  you  were  giving  tickets? — ^It  was  very  soon  known. 

And  also  that  they  were  to  be  paid  at  Sylvester's  ? — ^No  doubt  of  that. 

Were  the  prices  known  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Were  not  the  prices  notorious  ? — Not  till  they  went  to  receive  the  money* 

In  the  course  of  the  first  day's  polling  were  not  the  prices  notorious  ? — I  sup- 
pose they  were  well  known. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  it  ? — I  have  not. 

By  a  Lord.']  Did  you  know  the  price  ?— I  was  told ;  it  was  soon  talked  of. 

Mr.  Austin!]  Were  you  told  by  many  persons? — ^I  only  heard  it  by  conversa- 
tion round  about  me. 

Was  that  of  a  general  nature,  that  conversation  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  that  at  the  poll  ? — ^Yes. 

By  a  Lord.]  The  price  of  Captain  Gronow,  or  all  the  tickets  ? — ^AU  the 
tickets. 

Gronow's  only  ? — I  did  not  know  of  any  other. 

Was  there  any  other  person  besides  yourself  distributing  tickets  for  Captain 
Gronow  in  the  nail  ?-— I  understood  there  was. 

Was  there  more  than  one  other  ? — ^I  should  think  not ;  I  cannot  say. 

Can  you  sav  who  it  was  ? — Booth. 

Who  was  distributing  also  tickets  for  Captain  Gronow  ? — ^Yes. 

How  could  you  know  when  a  person  was  brought  to  you  as  having  voted  that 
he  did  not  get  a  ticket  from  Booth  also  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Did  not  Booth  give  in  the  other  hall  ? — ^Yes. 

In  the  court  in  which  you  distributed,  was  there  any  person  who  distributed 
tickets  for  Captain  Gronow  besides  yourself? — ^I  did  not  see  anybody ;  other  per-, 
sons  had  tickets  in  possession  as  well  as  me« 

What  security  had  you,  if  another  person  was  also  distributing  tickets,  that 
the  same  voter  (fid  not  get  more  than  one  ticket  ? — ^He  might  possibly. 

Mr.  Austin^  Did  you  rely  on  the  information  of  the  parties  who  accompanied 
the  voters  ? — ^Yes,  in  a  general  way,  for  the  part  I  delivered. 

That  was  the  general  course,  was  it  ? — ^That  was  the  general  course ;  I  dare  say 
other  persons  had  tickets  in  their  possession. 

Whereabout  did  you  deliver  the  rest  of  the  tickets  to  Mr.  Roberts  op  the  first 
day  ? — It  was  at  Mr.  Frith's  house,  I  believe, 
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At  what  time  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Frith^s  house  ?— I  should  think  it  wad  about   Th4mm  Waiwood. 
five  o'clock,  

You  know  Ae  committee  met  there,  do  not  you? — I  did  not  know  there  was     $o  Jwie  1836^ 
any  committee. 

You  know  Ihat  perscms  met  there  to  conduct  the  election  ?— I  believe  there 
was  no  committee,  to  my  knowledge,  formed. 

You  know  that  the  persons  met  there  who  conducted  the  election?— I  never 
heard  any  conversation  how  the  election  was  to  be  conducted. 

Did  you  not  know  that  persons  met  ther^  who  were  to  conduct  the  election  ? 
' — I  cannot  say  who  met  mere  or  anywhere  else ;  I  have  seen  persons  there 
sometimes. 

Do  not  you  know  that  Captain  Gronow's  friends  met  there  ? — I  have  seen  them 
there  at  times. 

Do  not  you  know  that  they  met  there  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  elec- 
tion ? — Some  part  of  them  might  meet  at  other  places,  for  anything  I  know. 

Do  you  know  that  they  sometimes  met  there  for  the  purpose  ? — I  have  seen 
'  them  there. 

Did  you  not  know  thw  ware  there  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  election  ? 
Whv  do  you  faice  ? — I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 

l5o  you  not  know  that  they  were  there  about  the  business  of  the  election?-^ 
Yes ;  they  might  be  there  wr  some  purpose  of  that  sort,  no  doubt ;  I  know 
Captain  Gronow  was  there. 

Did  you  go  to  Frith's  before  the  night  of  the  Monday ;  were  you  there  on  the 
Sunday  ni^t? — I  believe  I  was. 

Did  you  see  the  same  persons  there  on  the  Sunday  night  ? — I  saw  Mr,  Bostock 
and  Mr.  Frith. 

WhOTa  else?— And  Mr.  Sylvester;  I  will  not  say  as  to  Mr.  Sylvester ;  Mr. 
Kingstcm. 

What  is  his  Christian  name  ?— James,  I  believe. 

Does  he  live  at  Staflford? — I  think  not. 

Where  does  he  live? — I  cannot  say  where  he  lives. 

What  is  his  business  ? — I  think  he  is  a  half-pay  officer,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

Is  he  a  lieutenant,  or  a  captain,  or  what  ? — I  cannot  say, 

Whom  else  did  you  see  besides  Mr.  Kingston  ?^^I  think  Richard  Sellers  was 
there  too. 

Whom  else? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say  whether  there  was  any  more  or  not; 
I  think  I  saw  five  or  six  there. 

Were  not  those  the  persons  who  conducted  the  election  ? — They  had  to  do  with 
it,  I  believe. 

Did  not  they  manage  the  election  ? — I  cannot  say  who  managed  it. 

Did  not  they  manage  the  election  ? — ^They  assisted,  I  suppose. 

Do  not  you  Know  that  they  managed  the  election  ? — ^I  cannot  say  who  managed 
the  election. 

Did  not  they  give  orders? — ^Not  thiat  I  know  of. 

Do  you  know  who  managed  the  election  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  know  anybody  else  who  managed  the  election  or  interfered  in  it  ?-^ 
I  think  Captain  Gronow  managed  it  himself,  or  Mr.  Bostock. 

Was  Captain  Gronow  present  with  those  persons  on  the  Sunday  evening  ?-— 
I  think  he  was. 

And  those  persons  I  have  named? — I  cannot  say  as  to  all  of  them. 

At  what  time  on  the  Sunday  Was  it  arranged  to  give  the  tickets  ?— It  was  not 
arranged  that  I  know  of. 

At  what  time  were  you  told  on  the  Sunday  that  tickets  should  be  given  to 
you  r — Never. 

When  were  you  told  the  tickets  should  be  giveti  to  you  ?— On  Monday  mom** 
ning,  when  the  poll  commenced. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  there  was  no  previous  mention  of  it  to  you? — No. 

When  was  it  arranged  that  the  election  should  be  bought? — I  never  heard  any 
'  talk  of  the  election  being  bought. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  did  not  know  on  the  Sunday  night  the  election 
was  to  be  bought  ? — I  do  mean  to  swear  that. 

Did  you  believe  the  election  was  to  be  bought  on  the  Sunday  night? — I  would 
,  not  say  I  had  never  heard'  anybody  say  it  was  to  be.   ' 
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Thma§  W^Owood.       Did  you  believe  on  the  Sunday  night  that  the  electicm  was  to  be  bought  ?— 

I  cannot  say. 

20 Jane  1836.         Did  you  not  believe  it?  You  must  answer  the  question?^  could  not  believe 
it  unless  I  was  told  it  was  to  be. 

Did  you  not  know  on  the  Monday  morning,  before  the  poll  commenced,  money 
was  to  be  given  ifor  votes? — I  did  not  know  what  was  to  be  done  till  I  received 
the  tickets. 

Did  you  not  know  that  it  was  intended  to  purchase  the  election  ?— I  never  had 
instructions  to  make  tickets^  or  anythpg  of  the  sort. 

Did  yon  believe  on  Monday  morning  the  election  was  to  be  bought  r^ — Not  till 
I  received  the  tickets. 

That  you  mean  to  swear? — Yes. 

Were  you  present  at  the  consultation  on  Sunday  night? — I  heard  no  particular 
consultation. 

W^e  you  present  at  any  consultation  on  the  Sunday  night? — Not  respecting 
the  buying  of  votes. 

Were  you  present  at  any  consultation  on  Sunday  night? — We  sat  together  for 
an  hour. 

You  talked  about  the  election  ? — Yes ;  and  whether  there  was  a  probability  tof 
winning,  and  so  on. 

You  swear  you  heard  no  conversation  about  the  mode  of  obtaiiung  the  elec- 
tion ? — No. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  away  ? — ^About  nine  o'clock. 

Was  that  before  the  tickets  were  produced  ?^ — I  never  saw  any  tickets  tiD 
M<mday. 

Had  you  been  concerned  in  any  former  elections  at  Stafford  ? — ^No,  I  nev^r  had. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  did  not  know  that  that  election  was  to  be  bought 
till  the  tickets  were  produced  to  you  ? — No. 

How  did  you  understand  what  was  meant  by  the  tickets  on  the  Monday  ? — 
Because  I  understood  there  had  been  such  a  plan  before. 

When  did  you  hear  that  ?•— I  heard  talk  about  it. 

Where  ? — fn  Stafford,  many  times. 

Are  you  speaking  to  a  former  purchase  of  the  election  there? — Something 
which  had  taken  place  some  years  ago  there. 

From  what  yoa  had  known  of  the  former  electicm  you  knew  the  meaiung  of 
bringing  those  tickets  to  you  ? — Certainly  I  did. 

And  what  was  to  be  done  with  them  ? — Certainly  I  did. 

Did  you  yourself  vote  in  the  election  for  1832  ?-^That  was  Mr.  Campbell's 
election^  was  not  it  ? 

December  1832  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

Whom  did  you  vote  for  ?— I  voted  for  Mr.  Blunt  and  Captain  Cfaetwynd. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Webb  ?-rWhich  Mr.  Webb  ? 

l>o  yon  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Webb  at  Sta^d  ? — Plenty  of  them  ; 
several  of  them. 

Had  you  a  conversation  with  any  person  of  the  name  of  Webb  at  the  election  ? 
— No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  bribe  given  at  that  election  ? 

Mr.  Whatelej/  objected  to  an  examination  into  the  transactions  of  tiie 
election  of  1832. 

The  Counsel  was  informed,  that  the  question  might  be  put,  as  iiTiSing 
out  of  the  answer  the  witness  had  given  of  his  "means  of  information  as 
to  the  tickets. 

Did  you  see  a  bribe  given  at  that  election?— I  did  not 

Mr,  Whateley  objected  to  the  word  "  bribe"  being  introduced  into  the 
question,  and  submitted  that  the  question  should  be  whether  a  sum  of 
money  was  given. 

JMft.  Austin  was  heard  in  support  of  the  question. 

The  Counsel  was  informed,  that  it  appeared  desirable  he  should,  in  the 
first  imtance,  confine  hiisaself  to  the  question  of  fact  of  a  sum  of  money 
being  paid,  and  then  under  what  circumstances. 

Mr.  Austin^  Do  you  know  Charles  Webb  ? — ^Very  well. 
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Had  you  a  vote  in  the  election  for  1831 ;.  that  was  the  election  previous  to '  TimtH  Watpood. 
1832;  Sir  John  Campbell,  Gronow  and  Chetwynd  were  candidates? — I  never  -    -  •  ^ 

recollect  Sir  John  Campbell  being  there  when  Gronow  was  thera  *^  ^^^  ^^5t^- 

How  many  times  have  you  vot^  for  Stafford  ? — About  six  times,  I  think. 

Did  you  know  Charles  Webb  at  the  last  election  but  one  for  Sta^ord  ? — ^Very 
well. 

And  at  the  election  before  that  ? — I  did  not  know  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  elections  before  that. . 

.     He  had  to  do  with  the  election  before  the  last,  had  he  not  ? — I  recollect  his 
being  with  Mr.  Blunt  then. 

Did  you  receive  any  money  for  your  vote  at  die  election  ? — None. 

Will  you  swear  that  ?— Yes. 

Which  election  are  you  speaking  oi  now  ? — ^At  Blunt  and  Gronow's  election. 

In  1832  ? — I  suppose  it  was. 

Did  you  receive  any  money  lor  your  vote  at  the  election  before? — Yes,  I  did ; 
at  CampbelFs  election. 

Did  you  receive  any  at  the  election  before  that  ? — I  really  cannot  say ;  I  do 
2  not  recmlect  receiving  any  money. 

Did  you^at  any  time  receive  any  money  for  your  vote  at  Stafford  ?— I  believe 
I  have  once,  wh^  I  was  in  different  circumstances. 

Who  paid  you  that  money  ? — It  was  brought  to  me ;  I  never  went  for  any. 

Who  brought  it?— A  person  by  the  name  of  Gamer,  I  think  it  was ;  that  was 
Campbell's  first  election ;  t  then  I  voted  for  him  the  next. 

Were  bribes  distributed  by  means  of  tickets  at  that  election  ? — I  cannot  say ; 
n  I  saw  none. 

At  that  election  was  mcmey  distributed  by  means  of  tickets? — I  think  it  was 
^at  Gronow's  first  electicm ;  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

Did  you  hear  of  any  mode  of  distributing  money  at  the  time  of  that  election  ? 
—Yes,  I  did. 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  your  acquaintance  with  that  mode  of  distributing 
.money  that  you  knew  what  the  tickets  w^e  brought  for  at  the  last  election? — 
Yes,  of  course ;  I  never  knew  anything  of  them  before,  but  what  I  had  heard 
at  that  election. 
4      Ycm  say  you  were  present  at  Frith's  ? — I  was. 

Were  there  any  lists  made  out  or  given  at  Frith's  on  Sunday  night  ?-^Li^ 
of  what? 

Were  there  any  lists  of  anything  ? — I  saw  no  lists;. 

Was  there  breakfast  on  the  Monday  morning  ? — I  saw  none. 
•      Do.  you  know  whether  there  were  breakfasts  at  the  public-heuses  on  Monday 
morning  ? — I  recollect  there  were  for  the  constables  who  were  to  keep  the  bur- 
gesses in  order  at  the  election. 

Were  those  constables  voters  ? — I  cannot  sigr. 

How  many  of  them  were  there  ? — I  think  I  have  heard  Mr.  Sylvester  say 
^tfaere  were  aoout  eighty  of  them. 

They  were  voters,  were  they  I — I  cannot  say  whether  they  were  voters  or  not ; 
I  dare  say  they  were,  some  of  them,  voters. 

HavQ  you  any  doubt  they  were  all  voters  ? — I  have  my  doubts  about  it. 

Do  you  know  any  one  who  was  not  a  voter  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  what  ticket-money  is  ? — ^I  do  not  imderstand  what  ticket-money 
you  mean,  or  I  would  give  an  answer. 

Do  not  you  know  that  5«.  is  given  to  a  man  ? — Yes ;  I  understand  you  very 
well  now. 

You  do  know  what  ticket-money  is  ? — I  certainly  have  heard  of  it. 

To  whom  is  that  given  ? — ^To  the  burgesses  in  general,  and  the  burgesses'  wives, 
they  did  give  them  to. 

At  what  time  of  the  election  is  that  ticket-money  given? — I  think  that  is 
ostndly  given  before  the  election. 

Was  it  given  before  the  election  at  the  last  election  ? — I  saw  none  at  the  last 
election,  nor  heard  talk  of  none. 

How  many  of  your  own  men  have  votes  for  Stafford  ? — I  should  think  there 
are  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them. 

Which  way  did  they  vote  upon  the  last  occasion  ? — ^They  voted  various  ways. 

Did  you  give  a  ticket  to  any  of  them  ?— I  believe  I  did. 
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Thoam9  W^twmd.      To  how  many  of  them  ? — I  recollect  giving  a  ticket  to  one ;  I  think  his  niune 
•————*       is  Bowers ;  I  will  not  be  certain, 
so  June  1836.         Joseph  Bowers  ? — ^Yes, 

To  whom  else  did  you  give  a  ticket,  of  your  own  men  ? — ^To  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Carter. 

What  was  his  Christian  name  ? — ^John  Carter. 

Whom  else  ? — I  think  another  person  of  the  name  of  Hill. 

What  is  his  Christian  name?— I  think  Edward  Hill. 

To  whom  else  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  other ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  did  to  any 
other. 

Can  you  say  you  did  not? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did  not. 

Which  of  your  men  voted  the  other  way  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say. 

Mention  one  that  voted  against  Captain  Gronow? — ^A  person  of  the  name  of 
Dawson  voted  against  him. 

For  whom  did  he  vote  ? — ^I  think  for  Goodricke, 

For  anybody  else  ? — ^And  Chetwynd,  I  think.  i 

•     What  IS  Dawson's  name? — Daniel  Dawson. 

Had  you  canvassed  Daniel  Dawson  ? — I  believe  I  had  ;  he  was  the  only  man 
I  ever  asked.  I  did  not  ask  him,  indeed;  he  told  me  he  would  vote  for 
Captain  Gronow ;  but  I  believe  he  did  not ;  that  he  voted  for  Goodricke  and 
Chetwynd. 

You  did  not  give  a  ticket  to  him  ? — I  did  not. 

Is  he  the  only  person  in  your  employment  to  whom  you  did  not  give  a  ticket  ? 
— I  am  sure  I  cannot  say. 

Were  there  others  that  voted  against  Captain  Grronow  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  there 
were  others  that  did  not  vote  for  Captain  Gronow  besides  him. 

Did  you  know  at  the  time  of  the  election  how  many  votied  for  Captain  Gronow, 
and  how  many  voted  against  him  ? — I  dare  say  I  did. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  cannot  tell  me  now  how  many  voted  for  and  how 
many  against  him  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot. 

Were  you  at  the  poll  on  the  second  day  ? — I  believe  not ;  I  did  not  go  the 
second  day,  I  think. 

You  have  given  up  your  tickets  ? — I  have. 

How  came  you  to  take  the  tickets  back  to  Mr.  Frith's  ? — I  took  them  there  to 
give  them  to  whom  I  had  them  from. 

You  expected  to  find  him  there  ? — I  expected  to  find  Roberts  and  Frith. 

Cross-excmdned  by  Mr.  fFhitmore. 

I  think  you  said,  that  of  the  tickets  you  gave  away,  some  were  given  in  Court 
while  the  polling  was  going  on  ? — ^The  chiefest  part  of  them. 

Those  were  given  to  persons  whom  you  saw  vote  ? — Yes. 

Some  were  given  in  the  Hall  ? — ^Yes ;  some  of  them. 

Was  that  Hall  filled  with  voters  on  different  sides  ? — Yes. 

Did  the  Court  open  into  the  Hall  ? — ^Yes ;  except  a  little  passage  between  them. 

Had  you  any  means  of  knowing  that  persons, to  whom  you  gave  tickets  in  the 
Hall  had  not  received  tickets  before  ?-:— Well,  I  cannot  say  how  that  was,  whether 
th^  had  or  not. 

Had  you  any  means  at  the  time  of  knowing  that? — No. 

What  were  those  tickets  ? — A  smallish  piece  of  paper. 

Was  it  a  paper  or  card  ? — Card.     \ 

With  a  seal?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  what  the  impression  was? — I  cannot  say;  I  kept  them  in  my 
pocket  and  never  looked  at  them. 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  about  them  ? — No,  I  did  not  perceive  toy* 
thing  extraordinary  about  them. 

You  say  you  gave  up  the  tickets,  those  that  remained  ? — Yes. 

To  whom  were  those  given  ? — ^To  Bostock  and  Roberts ;  I  believe  his  name  was 
Roberts. 

You  did  not  distribute  any  to  voters  on  the  second  day  ? — None  at  all. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  were  given  to  voters  on  the  second  day  ? — ^That 
I  cannot  say  for  certain  ;  I  am  sure  there  might  be,  for  anything  I  know. 

Do  you  know  how  many  voted  for  Captain  Gronow  on  the  second  day?— No, 
I  do  not  recollect ;  I  was  not  in  the  hall,  and  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  the 
second  day. 

What 
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What  descriptiioii  of  persons  were  those  to  whom  you  gave  the  tickets,  for  the    Thmim  Woiwod. 
most  part;  ^hat  class  of  persons? — Ithink  they  were  chiefly  working  men,  ■■'■ 

Did  you  receive  any  money  yourself? — None  at  all,  nor  gave  any,  except  a      ^^  J"**®  *^5^ 
few  shillings,  2  /.,  or  something  of  that  kind,  to  pay  some  constables ;  there  was 
jiot  enoug]^  and  I  had  to  pay  part  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

You  are  not  living  at  Stafford  now  ? — I  am. 

I  thought  you  said  you  were  living  at  Manchester? — I  had  lived  at  Macclesfield 
l>efore. 

Have  you  had  anything  to  refSresh  your  memory  about  these  things  till  now, 
since  the  autumn  ? — ^No,  I  let  it  die  away. 

This  took  place  in  January  1836  ? — ^Yes,  it  did. 

By  a  LorcL]  You  say  you  returned  about  100  tickets? — ^I  cannot  exactly  say, 
for  I  took  them  out  of  my  pocket  and  returned  them  to  Bostock  and  to  Roberts. 

You  say  you  returned  about  100? — ^Fifty,  I  think,  or  towards  100;  I  cannot 
exactly  say,  for  I  just  took  them  out  of  my  pocket  and  gave  them  to  him. 

You  say  you  had  taken  away  60? — No,  I  did  not  state  that  number,  I  think ; 
there  might  be  about  60, 1  think ;  I  cannot  exactly  say. 

You  said  you  did  not  receive  above  60 ;  how  do  you  make  that  out  ? — 
I  received  twice ;  I  took  but  very  few  the  first  time. 

You  never  told  us  you  had  received  twice  ? — I  was  never  asked. 

When  did  you  receive  them  a  second  time? — They  were  brought  to  me  from 
Bostock. 

By  whom  ? — Edwin  Bostock. 

Where?— In  the  hall. 

Had  you  delivered  away  all  the. first? — I  had  not ;  I  had  plenty.  There  were 
very  few  voted  in  that  court  which  I  stood  in,  I  think. 

I  <m  tock  them  to  Frith's,  the  remainder  ? — Yes. 

How  came  you  to  take  them  to  Frith's? — I  expected  to  find  Bostock  and 
Roberta  there. 

How  came  that? — Because  I  knew  that  Mr.  Bostock  and  Roberts  were  there  a 
good  deal  of  their  time. 

You  stated  that  the  persons  to  whom  you  delivered  the  tickets  were  generally 
poor  people  ? — In  a  general  way ;  I  believe  they  were  working  men. 

Were  there  any  that  might  be  called  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Stafford 
that  took  the  tickets  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  one. 

They  were  the  poorer  part  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  were  so# 

Comd  you  state  any  one  decent  householder  who  took  a  ticket;  any  one 
respectable  householder? — I  do  not  know  of  one,  except  one  old  man  of  the 
iMone  of  ■  I  forget  his  name ;  I  dare  say  I  could  find  his  name  if  I  saw  the 
book. 

But  you  cannot  state  any  other  instance  of  a  respectable  householder? — No, 
I  cannot. 

[TA^  Witness  referred  to  the  printed  copy  of  the  polUhooky  and  answered^ 
— His  name  was  Chimes.'] 

In  what  situation  was  he  ? — He  is  an  old  man ;  he  keeps  two  or  three  cows. 

That  is  the  only  instance  of  a  respectable  inhabitant  taking  the  money  ? — 
I  suppose  he  is  ramer  poor. 

Can  you  state  generally  whether  they  were  taken  mostly  by  freemen  of  the 
town,  or  by  the  inhabitants  who  had  acquired  the  right  of  voting  under  the 
Reform  Bill? — I  caxmot  exactly  state. 

Were  the  greater  number  of  the  one  description  or  the  other? — I  cannot  state 
that ;  the  greater  part  were  freemen,  I  should  think. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  respectable  inhabitants  of  Stafford  that  did  not 
take  them  ? — ^There  were. 

Persons  of  the  class  of  decent  shopkeepers ;  were  any  of  them  persons  to  whom 
tickets  of  this  description  were  given  ? — ^1  do  not  know  any. 

They  were  mostly  labouring  men? — ^Yes;  I  should  think  so. 

What  was  the  whole  number  of  persons  that  were  entitled  to  vote  as  electors  at 
tbnt  election  ? — I  should  think  about  1,100. 

You  have  been  at  several  elections  at  Stafford  ? — I  have. 
, .   Was  the  last  election  different  from  others  in  any  particular  ? — I  should  hope  it 
was  a  great  deal  different  from  the  others. 

In  what  respect  was  it  different ;  was  there  not  much  less  bribery  ?— There 
541.  G  3  was. 
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T/t&ihhh  WUhMd.  wfts,  I  believe ;  though  I  uerer  could  positively  swear  to  seeing  it ;  »or  I  never 
■  did  see  any. 

«o  June  i*3C.         Your  belief  is,  that  there  was  much  less  at  the  last  election  than  at  the  former 
elections  ? — ^I  believe  there  was. 

Had  there  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  Bill  brought  into  Parliament 
previous  to  the  last  election  and  subsequent  to  the  former  one  ? — ^There  had. 
And  the  examinations  which  took  place  at  the  House  of  Lords? — Yes. 
People  bore  that  in  mind  a  good  deal  at  the  last  election  ? — ^They  did,  I  believe. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  WilUam  Booth  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sw(»*n,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

WiUiam  Booth.         Mr.  Rushton^  ARE  you  a  shoemaker  living  at  Stafford  ? — I  am  what  isceUed 
— ^— —       a  clicker,  and  foreman  to  Mr.  John  Cartwright,  of  Stafford. 

Did  you  live  at  Stafford  during  the  last  election  ? — ^I  did. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Frith? — I  do. 

Were  you  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Frith  on  the  night  before  the  election  ?— I  was 
not. 

Were  you  in  Stafford  ojd  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  election  ?— ^I  was. 

Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  election  ? — I  took  some  tickets,  that  is,  whst  is 
called  seals ;  I  had  some  seals  given  me  from  Mr.  Bostock. 

They  were  called  seals  in  Stafford  ? — ^Yes ;  there  were  large  seals  and  small 
ones* 

Which  Mr.  Bostock  brought  them  to  you ;  what  was  his  name  ? — ^I  think  it 
was  Mr.  Edwin  Bostock. 

Where  did  he  bring  them  to  you  ? — ^They  had  begun  to  poll  that  morning 
before  I  had  the  seals. 

Did  he  give  you  any  instructions  with  them? — He  told  me  that  I  most  give 
a  large  seal  to  a  plumpet  of  Mr.  Gronow's,  and  a  small  one  to  one  that  gave  him 
one  vote. 

To  a  split  vote  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  tell  you  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  card  ?— He  did  not. 

Did  you  so  aistribute  them  ? — ^I  did. 

A  large  seal  to  a  plumper,  and  a  small  seal  to  a  man  that  voted  a  spKt  vote  ? — 
Yes. 

When  did  you  present  them  to  the  voter  ? — Soon  after  he  had  voted. 

Did*he  come  up  to  you  for  them  ? — I  ^tood  on  one  side  aahe  ewne  by,  and 
I  put  it  into  his  hand. 

Did  you  stand  at  the  front  of  the  booth  ? — ^No ;  but  as  they  came  out  of  the 
booth. 

Which  way  did  the  voters  go  in  to  vote  ? — ^The  other  way ;  this  was  the  con- 
trary way. 

How  many  tickets  were  given  to  you  r — I  cannot  say. 

Had  you  them  given  you  more  than  once  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

Did  any  other  person  give  you  tickets  besides  Mr.  Bostock  ? — ^I  do  not  think 
they  did;  I  rather  think  Mr.  Bostock  and  this  strange  gentleman  were  together. 

Was  that  the  person  who  passed  by  the  name  of  Roberts  ? — It  was. 

Had  you  any  other  supply  ? — I  believe  not. 

Were  they  put  into  your  hand  ? — ^As  many  as  I  could  put  into  my  pocket. 

How  many  times  did  you  put  your  hand  into  your  pocket  for  liie*  tickets? — 
I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  think  there  were  50  ? — I  should  think  there  were. 

Of  each  sort  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  take  any  account  of  them  ? — I  should  think  I  had  more  than  50  of 
each  sort;  I  gave  many  of  them  back. 

Do  you  think  you  had  a  hundred  during  the  day? — I  cannot  say. 

Will  you  swear  you  had  not  a  hundred  ? — I  will  not. 

You  took  no  accoimt  of  them  } — No ;  I  did  not. 

How  many  did  you  distribute  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  the  majority  of  votes  given  to  Captain  Gronow  that  day  vote  at  your 
booth  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  never  saw  the  poll-book. 

Did  you  stay  there  to  the  end  of  the  poll  ? — Not  quite. 

Did 
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Did  anybody  assist  you  in  giving  those  tickets  ?— They  did  not.  JFiSmp  JMt. 

Did  you  give  them  to  any  but  voters  ? — No ;  all  that  voted  that  I  knew  had      

the  tickets  that  came  to  me  for  them.  «^  ^^^  >?8^ 

Bj/  a  Lord.]  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  persons  who  voted  had  the  tickets  ? 
— ^AU  that  came  for  Captain  Grcmow. 

Do  you  mean  that  tickets  were  given  only  to  such  as  did  vote,  or  that  no  per- 
sons voted  for  Captain  Gronow  who  had  not  the  tickets  ? — No,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that ;  but  that  all  persons  who  voted  for  Captain  Gronow,  that  came  to  mj^, 
had  the  tickets. 

Mr.  jRushton.]  I  understood  you  stood  by  the  door,  and  gave  them  into  the 
hand  of  the  man  as  he  passed  out,  after  having  voted  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  canvass  before  the  election  ? — I  did  not. 

Do  you  know  what  ticket-money  is  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  <)f  any  money  usually  given  before  the  election  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  of  any  tickets  for  a  crown  each  being  given  before  the  election  ? 
— I  do  not,  that  is  to  say,  before  this  election. 

Where  did  you  take  the  tickets  which  remained  after  the  poll  closed  ?-  -To 
Mr.  Frith's. 

To  whom  did  you  give  them  ? — To  Mr.  Bostock. 

Did  you  count  them  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  know  whether  there  was  any  diflference  in  value  between  the  small 
seals  and  the  large  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  did  not ;  it  was  near  the  close  of  the 
poll  I  heard  there  was  a  difference. 

What  was  the  difference  ? — Of  course  the  difference  would  be,  one  would  have 
twice  as  much  as  the  other  that  received  it. 

Can  you  tell  what  it  was  the  ticket  denoted  ? — No,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  l^^fd 
them  say  the  ticket  denoted  that  a  plumper  should  have  4i,  and  ^  ^ii^le 
votes/. 

Was  4bat  c<Hnmonly  spoken  of  in  the  hall  ? — I  did  not  hjear  it  commonly 
spoken  of  in  the  hall. 

Who  told  you  of  it  ? — I  cannot  say  who  it  was. 

Were  the  tickets  given  indiscriminately  to  all  persons,  housekeepers  and 
others  ?— To  all  that  came  for  them. 

Did  you  attend  any  meeting  of  Captain  Gronow's  conunittee  ? — I  did  not 

Were  you  at  Frith  s  <»i  the  Sunday  ? — I  was  not. 

Were  yon  on  Saturday  ? — I  was  not. 

When  did  you  first  go  there  ? — I  never  was  there,  I  believe,  but  OQce,  and 
that  was  a  night  or  two  after  Captain  Gronow  came  into  the  town. 

Was  there  a  meeting  there  ? — There  was  a  kind  of  meeting ;  but  nothing  was 
said  about  anjrthing  of  the  kind,  that  I  heard. 

How  many  were  present  at  the  meeting  ? — I  cannot  say  who  were  present. 

Was  Mr.  Frith  there  ? — He  was. 

The  Jones's  ? — Some  of  the  Jones's  w^re  there. 

How  many  ? — ^Two  or  three,  I  believe. 

Was  Mr.  Sylvester  there? — I  cannot  swear  to  that. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  there  ? — If  I  saw  him  it  must  be  at  that  time,  for  I  was 
not  there  any  more. 

Did  you  see  him  there  ? — I  do  not  think  lie  was  there. 

Was  there  any  conversation  about  the  mode  of  conducting  the  election  ? — Not 
while  I  was  there,  there  was  nothing  said  about  that. 

Were  you  intrusted  with  any  money  during  the  last  election  ?-?— I  was  not. 

Ymi  did  not  canvass? — I  did  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Wkateley 

You  have  said  that  you  heard  a  plumper  was  to  have  6/.  and  a  split  vote  3/. ; 
do  yon  mean  of  those  persons  who  voted  for  Captain  Gronow? — Of  course. 

Did  you  hear  of  any  other  persons  receiving  money  for  their  votes,  except  those 
who  verted  for  Captain  Gronow  ? — I  did  not. 

You  have  said  you  gave  those  tickets  to  the  persons  who  voted  for  Captain 
Gronow  who  asked  for  them  ;  were  the  persons  that  received  them  generally  in 
bad  circumstances,  and  a  low  situation  of  life  ? — It  is  likely  that  most  of  them 
were. 

Do  you  know  that  any  respectable  shopkeepers  or  housekeepers  in  Stafford 
received  those  tickets  from  your  hand  ? — I  cannot  swear  to  that 
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William  Boail.        Do  you  not  believe  that  there  was  not  a  single  respectable  person  who  received 

one  of  them  from  your  hands  r — ^There  was  one. 

to  Jane  1836,         Who  was  that  one  ? — I  cannot  sware  who  he  was. 

Do  you  believe  there  was  more  than  one  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  mean  of  shopkeepers  and  respectable  traders  ? — No. 

Do  you  believe  there  was  a  single  shopkeeper  or  respectable  tradesman 
applied  to  you  for  one  of  those  tickets  ? — ^There  was  one,  but  he  was  a  respectable 
shoemaker. 

You  mean  a  journeyman  shoemaker? — Yes. 

Do  you  believe  there  was  a  single  respectable  shopkeeper  or  householder  who 
applied  to  you  for  one  of  those  tickets  ?— I  believe  there  was. 

Were  not  the  great  majority  of  the  persons  who  applied,  persons  in  low  cir- 
cumstances?— ^The  majority  of  theni  were,  certainly. 

How  long  did  you  distribute  the  tickets  on  the  first  day  ? — I  should  think  from 
10  o'clock  till  three,  nearly ;  I  cannot  say,  it  might  be  after  10  o'clock. 

Did  you  then  return  the  remainder  of  the  tickets  you  had  to  Bostock  ? — I  did, 
that  night. 

And  you  never  received  them  afterwards  ? — I  never  received  them  afterwards* 

How  many  tickets  do  you  think  you  distributed  ? — I  cannot  say. 

You  can  say  about  how  many  ?— I  cannot  say  how  many. 

Cannot  you  say  whether  you  distributed  twenty  or  fif^,  or  more  or  less  ?— • 
I  distributed  more  than  fifty. 

Do  you  think  you  distributed  a  hundred? — I  cannot  say ;  I  might  do  that. 

Did  you  keep  any  account  of  them  r — I  did  not. 

Was  that  the  only  time  you  were  ever  concerned  in  an  election  at  Stafford  ?— • 
It  was. 

Did  you  see  Captain  Gronow  that  evening  aft;er  the  poll  closed  ? — I  did  not. 

Nor  his  brother  ? — I  saw  his  brother. 

Have  you  seen  his  brother  since  ? — I  have  not,  nor  I  had  not  any  conversatioii 
with  him  then. 

You  do  not  know  where  he  lives  now  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

By  a  Lord.']  You  stated  that  you  stood  at  the  door  of  the  booth,  and  ^en 
one  of  Captain  Gronow*s  votere  came  out,  you  took  a  ticket  out  of  your  piocket 
and  slipped  it  into  his  hand  r — ^Yes. 

Did  any  one  person  into  whose  hand  you  slipped  a  ticket,  reject  it  ? — ^They, 
perhaps,  did  not  all  ask  for  it ;  all  that  asked  for  them  had  them. 

Did  you  give  to  none  but  those  that  asked  ? — I  did  not ;  they  came  by  and 
held  out  their  hands  ;  they  said  they  had  voted  for  Captain  Gronow,  and  I  put 
the  ticket  into  their  hands. 

Were  there  many  that  went  by  without  asking? — Not  many. 

Were  there  any  f — Yes,  I  think  there  were  some. 

Do  you  believe  there  were  many  ? — There  were  some  that  did  not  ask  at  all, 
because  they  did  not  come  through  after  they  had  voted. 

Did  you  see  the  distribution  of  tickets  to  other  parties  ? — I  did  not. 

Do  you  know  by  whom  the  tickets  were  paid  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  the  total  number  of  votes  that  were  given  for  Captain  Gronow  ? 
— I  do  not. 

Were  all  the  tickets  issued  paid  by  one  person  ? — The  tickets  were  all  paid  by 
oneperson,  no  doubt ;  but  they  were  not  given  to  one  person. 

They  were  paid  by  Roberts,  were  they  not? — I  cannot  say ;  I  suppose  it  was 
by  him ;  I  never  saw  them  paid,  nor  saw  no  money. 

Whoever  the  person  was,  they  were  all  paid  by  one  person,  and  his  payment 
would  be  the  total  payment  for  the  votes  ?-r-I  suppose  so. 

How  came  you  not  to  stay  till  the  end  of  the  first  day ;  you  say  you  left  soon 
after  three? — It  might  be  near  four. 

You  did  liot  go  the  next  day,  you  say  ? — No,  I  went  to  my  work  the  next  day  j 
I  never  went  near  them  again. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw, 
[The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 
Ordered,  that  the  further  consideration  and  second  reading  of  the  said 
Bill  be  put  off  till  to-morrow,  at  three  o'clock ;  and  that  the  Lords  be 
summoned. 
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Die  Martisy  21*  Jwm,  18S6. 

THE  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the  further  Consideration  and  Second 
Reading  of  the  Bill,  intituled  **An  Act  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  Stafford 
in  the  County  of  Stafford,  from  sending  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament  ;'* 
and  for  the  Lords  to  be  summoned ;  and  for  witnesses  to  be  examined  in 

Eroof  of  the  preamble  of  the  Bill ;  and  for  the  electors  of  St^ord  to  be 
eard  by  themselves,  their  Counsel  or  agents,  on  the  matters  contained  in 
their  Petition ; 

The  Counsel  were  accordingly  called  in. 

Then  Frederick  Bostock  was  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

Mr.  RushtonJ]  ARE  you  a  master  shoemaker  ? — I  am.  Frederick  Boitock. 

Where  do  you  now  reside  ? — I  am  residing  at  Shrewsbury,  

How  long  have  you  lived  there?— Since  the  month  of  January.  ti  June  1836. 

Did  you  live  at  Stafford  previously  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  take  a  part  in  the  last  election  at  Stafford  ?~I  did. 

Were  you  employed  as  a  canvasser  ? — I  was. 

When  did  you  begin  the  canvass  ? — On  the  Friday  night  previous  to  the 
election. 

Did  you  canvass  generally  throughout  the  borough  of  Stafford? — Yes. 

Did  you  canvass  alone  or  in  company  ? — In  company  with  Edward  Render- 
dine. 

What  is  he? — He  is  a  journeyman  in  the  employ  of  my  father. 

A  shoemaker  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  visit  the  burgesses  at  their  houses  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  find  any  in  Uie  streets  ? — ^Yes ;  I  found  several  groups  in  the  street^ 
QVmy  groups. 

When  you  canvassed  them,  what  did  you  say  to  them  ? — I  told  them  that 
there  would  be  money  given  them  for  their  votes. 

Did  you  name  any  sum  ? — Not  at  that  time ;  the  sum  was  not  named. 

Did  you  speak  of  the  money  first,  or  did  the  voters? — I  really  do  not  know; 
it  was  generally  understood  mat  there  would  be  money  given ;  I  cannot  say 
whether  I  spoke  of  it  first. 

Or  whether  you  were  spoken  to  on  the  subject  ? — No. 

Were  you  asked  how  much  money  would  be  given,  by  any  of  the  voters  ? — 
Yes,  I  was. 

Were  you  enabled  to  answer  that  question  ? — Not  until  the  Mcmday  I  was 
not 

Did  you  canvass  on  the  Monday  ? — I  did- 

Was  that  the  first  day  of  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  enabled  to  tell  the  price  on  that  day  ? — Yes  j  I  told  the  price  on 
that  day. 

What  was  it? — It  was  3/  and  6  /. ;  3  /.  for  a  split  vote,  and  61.  for  a  plumper. 

Did  the  price  begin  at  that  rate  ? — No,  it  did  not  begin  at  that  rate. 

At  what  rate  did  it  commence  ? — At  5  L 

For  a  plumper  ? — Yes. 

And  half  the  price  for  a  split  vote  r — Yes. 

Whom  were  you  canvassing  for  ? — For  Captain  Gronow. 

By  a  Lord.]  Singly  ? — ^For  him  alone. 

You  asked  only  for  votes  for  Captain  Gronow  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Rushton.]  What  induced  you  to  tell  the  voters  money  would  be  given  ? 

It  was  agreed  upon  by  the  committee. 

By  Captain  Gronow's  committee  ? — Yes,  I  conceive  so  ;  I  had  instructions 
from  the  committee. 

Where  did  they  meet  ? — At  Mr.  Frith's. 

Did  you  attend  those  meetings  ?— I  did  not  attend  the  meetings  j  I  was  there 
sometimes,  but  never  when  anything  was  done. 

From  whom  had  you  your  instructions  about  the  price  ?-^From  my  brother 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gronow. 
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Frederick  BoHock,       Now,  did  the  men  come  freely  to  the  poll  on  the  first  day,  the  first  morning  ? 

— Not  on  the  former  part  it. 

91  June  1836.  Do  you  know  what  reason  induced  them  to  hold  back  ? — I  do  not  know  that 

there  was  any  reason. 

Did  any  voter  state  any  reason  to  you  ? — No ;  they  did  not  state  any  parti- 
cular reason. 

Did  their  reluctance  continue  after  the  price  was  raised  ? — No,  they  came 
more  freely. 

Now,  were  the  voters  collected  in  groups  in  the  street  during  the  election  ? 
— On  the  Monday  they  were  ;  it  always  is  the  case  in  elections  at  Stafford. 

Did  you  negotiate  with  any  of  these  groups? — Yes,  I  did. 

For  their  votes  ? — Yes. 

Did  any  of  those  refuse  to  go  at  that  price  ? — They  said  that  the  price  would 
be  raised ;  some  few,  three  or  four  of  them,  perhaps. 

Who  refused  r — Yes. 

Stating  the  price  would  be  raised  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  of  any  money  being  given  on  the  other  side  ?^ — I  do  not. 

Were  you  intrujsted  with  any  money  during  the  election  ? — With  60  /. 

By  whom  ? — I  had  the  check  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gronow  and  my  bro- 
ther J  I  cannot  say  exactly  who  it  was. 

How  did  you  apply  that  money  ? — £.  20 1  gave  to  Sylvester,  the  younger  one. 

Did  you  give  any  instructions  with  it  ? — ^That  it  should  be  paid  to  four  men. 

Did  you  give  the  notes  to  this  man  ? — I  did. 

Can  you  recollect  them  ? — I  cannot;  I  recollect  one  man  was  named  Birch. 

Did  you  know  his  Christian  name? — No,  I  do  not. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  remainder?— £.20  or  25/.  was  given  to  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Williams,  I  cannot  say  which  sum. 

For  what  purpose  ? — For  paying  voteiis. 

What  is  Williams's  name  ? — I  cannot  recollect  his  Christian  name. 

What  is  he  ? — A  shoemaker. 

A  master  or  journeyman  ? — I  believe  he  is  a  master,  a  small  master. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  remainder  of  the  60  /.  ?— It  was  applied  for  paying 
bills. 

Bills,  or  voters  ?— Bills  at  public  houses. 

Were  the  public  houses  in  the  town  generally  open  ? — I  believe  they  were. 

Were  the  voters  entertained  in  those  public  houses  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

By  all  parties  ? — It  was  supported  by  all  parties ;  I  cannot  say. 

Were  any  colours  worn  during  the  election? — Not  any  that  I  saw. 

Now,  on  the  day  of  the  election,  did  you  canvass  at  the  houses  of  the  freemen 
or  in  the  streets  chiefly? — In  the  streets  principally. 

Were  voters  waiting  about  the  streets  ? — Waiting  in  groups  on  the  Monday. 

Now,  in  your  conversations  with  the  voters,  did  they  refer  to  th^  politics  or 
personal  merits  of  the  candidates,  or  merely  the  price  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any 
subject  of  politics  being  introduced. 

Nor  the  personal  merits  of  the  candidate  ? — Not  that  I  recollect,  except  so 
far  as  the  fear  that  Captain  Gronow  would  petition ;  that  was  the  only  objec- 
tion that  was  raised. 

Was  it  known  in  Stafford  at  that  time  thkt  proceedings  were  pending  in  Par- 
liament on  the  subject? — Yes;  it  was  very  generally  known. 

Do  you  think  that  that  induced  more  caution  than  usual  ? — Y'es ;  there  is  no 
doubt  there  was  more  caution  at  the  time. 

Had  you  the  custody  of  any  tickets  during  the  election  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

Did  you  see  any  money  paid  for  tickets  ? — I  saw  several. 

Was  that  at  the  house  01  Mr.  Sylvester  ? — Yes,  it  was  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Sylvester. 

Then  there  was  money  paid  privately  by  individuals  to  voters  as  well  as  by 
tickets? — Yes  ;  in  those  two  instances  that  I  mention. 

The  60  /.  intrusted  to  you  was  distributed  privately  without  tickets  ? — Yes ; 
not  the  whole  of  it. 

By  a  Lord.]  How  did  you  dispose  of  that  60  /.  ? — £.40  or  45  /.,  I  cannot  say 
which  exactly,  was  given  to  voters,  and  the  remainder  was  in  incidental  expenses. 

Mr.  Rushton.]  Certain  voters  were  paid  by  Sylvester  ? — Yes. 

To  whom  you  gave  20/.  or  25  /.  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  it  was  20/. 

How  much  was  paid  to  Williams  ? — Either  20  /.  or  25  /. 
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£.  25  by  Williams  ? — Yes,  and  20  /.  by  Sylvester.  Frederick  Batock. 

That  would  leave  a  balance  of  15  /.  ? — Yes.  n 1 

Was  that  paid  by  yourself  to  voters? — No,  not  to  voters,  in  the  way. of     a  1  June  1836. 
treating. 

In  public  houses  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  how  many  public  houses  were  open  in  Stafford  on  this  occasion  ? 
— I  cannot  say;  they  were  numerous  ;  there  were  15  or  I6. 

For  all  parties  ? — I  should  conceive  so. 

Did  you  meet  with  a  person  passing  by  the  name  of  Roberts  there  ? — I  did  • 

not. 

Did  you  meet  with  the  person  who  was  called  the  Dudley  Devil  ? — I  heard 
this  report,  that  there  was  a  person  of  that  name. 

Was  he  a  stranger  in  the  borough  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

Did  you  see  him  ? — Yes ;  I  saw  him  once  or  twice  during  the  canvass. 

Was  he  a  gentleman  or  a  labouring  man  } — I  cannot  say,  I  am  sure  ;  he  had 
an  appearance  the  same  as  most  men  have. 

Was  he  well  dressed  ? — Not  well  dressed  ;  about  the  middling  class. 

Would  you  know  him  if  you  were  to  see  him  again  ? — He  was  marked  with 
the  small  pox,  but  I  could  not  swear  to  his  features. 

Do  you  know  what  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Stafford  was?— I  know  what  the 
report  was. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  was  the  report  ? 

Mr.  Whateley  objected  to  this  question,  and  it  was  withdrawn. 

Did  you  see  him  employed  in  any  way  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  see  him  in  any  of  those  public-houses  you  have  spoken  of? — No, 
I  do  not  recollect. 

Did  you  see  him  at  either  of  the  polling  booths? — 1  never  was  in  them. 
•    Did  you  see  him  in  the  court-house  ? — Not  that  I  recollect ;  I  believe  I 
never  did. 

Was  he  there  at  all  during  the  election? — I  cannot  say. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  you  first  saw  him  ? — I  saw  him  on  the  Monday  j 
I  believe  it  was  on  Monday. 

That  was  the  first  day  of  the  election  ? — Yes. 

That  was  the  first  time  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  the  first  time ;  I  know 
I  did  see  him  then. 

Where  was  he  when  you  saw  him  ? — I  saw  him  near  to  the  market-place ; 
I  saw  him  in  various  directions  of  the  town. 

Is  the  court-house  in  the  direction  of  the  market-place  ? — It  is. 

Then  he  could  not  be  far  from  the  court-house  ? — No,  he  was  not  far  from 
the  court-house  ;  the  court-house  is  just  in  the  market-place. 

Do  you  know  what  is  meant  by  ticket-money  in  Stafford? — Ticket-money  ; 
there  are  various  kinds  of  ticket-money. 

Describe  them,  if  you  please  ? — There  are  tickets  given  for  ale,  and  again 
there  are  tickets  given  for  money  ;  those  are  the  different  kinds  of  tickets. 

Are  the  tickets  of  various  value  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  they  are ;  I  cannot  say 
I  ever  saw  one. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  practice  to  leave  tickets  at  the  voters*  houses 
previous  to  their  meeting  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  there  may  have  been 
tickets  left  ;  I  could  not  say.     I  was  never  in  any  election  except  the  last. 

Did  the  voters  continue  to  poll  freely  for  Captain  Gronow  during  the  first 
day? — After  the  start  was  made  ;  they  did  not  in  the  former  part  of  the  day. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  start? — When  they  ascertained  what  sum  of 
money  was  likely  to  be  paid. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  money  would  have  obtained  the  majority  at  that  elec- 
tion ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  the  electors  whom  you  saw  paid  at 
Mr.  Sylvester's  ? — I  recollect  the  name  of  one  ;  his  name  is  Lambert.    . 

Are  you  aware  of  any  arrangement  being  made  through  the  master  shoe- 
makers as  to  the  men  in  their  employment  ? — I  am  not ;  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  IVhateley. 

I  understand  you  to  say  you  gave  20  /.  or  25  /.  to  Williams  ? — Yes. 
Did  you  see  him  pay  away  that  money  ? — No,  I  did  not. 
Did  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  what  he  did  with  it  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
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Frediriei  Bostock. 


dl  June  1836. 


George  Nixon. 


Exammed  by  the  House. 

In  the  early  part  of  your  evidence  you  mentioned  Captain  Gronow's  com- 
mittee; who  were  the  members  of  that  committee  ?— They  were  my  brother, 
my  Lords ;  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  regular  committee. 

Who  acted  as  the  committee  ? — I  believe  my  brother  was  one,  and  Mr.  Jones 
was  another. 

Only  those  two  ? — There  were  not  many  ;  I  think,  Mr.  Watford ;  I  know 
they  were  there  ;  there  was  no  regularly  organized  committee. 

Whom  did  you  mean  when  you  spoke  of  the  committee  ? — I  meant  tJK>se 
persons. 

Your  brother,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Watford  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  at  Frith's  on  Sunday  night  ? — Yes. 

Was  anything  said  about  the  price  of  the  votes  at  that  time  ? — No. 

Nothing  about  giving  tickets  ? — I  was  not  present. 

Were  you  there  on  Monday  night  ? — I  was  there  late  on  Monday  night. 

Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  other  party  giving  8 1  for  a  vote  ? — I  heard 
that  mentioned. 

Who  mentioned  it  ? — I  cannot  say  j  it  was  mentioned  in  the  general  conver- 
sation. 

Was  it  the  general  talk  and  conversation  there  ? — Yes. 

You  understood  that  the  other  party  were  giving  8  /.  for  a  vote  ? — 8/.  were 
mentioned,  but  I  cannot  say. 

Was  it  mooted  among  the  company,  that  if  Captain  Gronow  did  not  raise  his 
price  to  8/.  he  would  probably  lose  his  election  ? — I  do  not  know. 

How  came  it  to  be  stated  what  the  other  party  was  giving  ? — I  cannot  say 
how  it  came  to  be  stated. 

It  was  understood  that  the  other  party  were  giving  money,  that  they  had 
raised  their  price  to  8/.? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  proposition  to  Captain  Gronow  to  raise  his  price  to  8/.  ? — No> 
I  am  not  aware. 

He  did  not  raise  his  price  ? — Not  from  6/.  to  8  /. 

You  cannot  state  the  name  of  any  person  who  positively  affirmed  having  seen 
money  given  by  the  other  party  ? — I  could  not,  my  Lords.  . 

In  the  course  of  your  application,  you  state  that  you  applied  to  voters  that 
were  collected  together  in  town,  and  informed  them  that  money  would  be 
given  ? — Yes. 

Now,  what  class  of  voters  were  they ;  were  they  the  poorer  class  or  the  re- 
spectable inhabitants  of  the  town  ? — They  were  principally  the  burgesses,  the 
lower  class  of  the  inhabitants. 

Were  there  any  that  could  be  called  respectable  shopkeepers  or  inhabitants 
to  whom  you  addressed  yourself  on  that  occasion  ? — No,  my  Lords,  there  was 
not. 

There  are  a  good  many  such  in  the  town  of  Stafford,  of  respectable  voters  ? 
— Yes,  my  Lords,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  lower  class  of  voters. 

Will  you  state  a  person  that  was  present  when  it  was  stated  that  any  other 

ferson,  except  Mr.  Gronow,   was  giving  money  for  votes? — Those  persons 
have  mentioned  were  present ;  it  was  mentioned  in  the  room  that  there  were 
persons  present. 

Was  it  stated  as  a  positive  fact,  or  as  matter  of  surmise  ? — It  was  mentioned 
as  a  matter  of  surmise. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdrcm. 

George  Nixon  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  as 

follows : 

Mr.  Austin.']  WHAT  is  your  Christian  name  ?— George. 
Do  you  live  at  Stafford  ? — Yes. 
What  are  you  ? — An  innkeeper  there. 

How  long  have  you  been  an  innkeeper  at  Stafford  ? — Five  years. 
Have  you  been  concerned  in  any  former  elections  at  Stafford,  elections 
before  the  last? — No,  Sir. 

Was  your  house  open  last  election  ? — It  was,  some  part  of  the  time. 
Were  many  voters  there? — ^Very  few. 
Were  there  any  ? — Some. 
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When  was  your  house  first  6pen  ? — It  might  be  about  three  or  four  days.  Gem-ge  Nixon. 

Was  it  open  on  Monday  ? — Yes.  - 

Was  it  open  on  Thursday  ? — For  a  few,  it  was.  si  Jube  1836. 

Was  it'open  on  Wednesday  ? — I  cannot  recollect  j  it  was. 

On  Thursday  it  was  open  for  a  few ;  you  do  not  know  whether  it  was  open 
on  Wednesday  ? — It  was. 

Was  it  open  on  Friday  ? — Yes. 

Saturday  ? — Yes. 

Sunday  ? — Yes. 

Monday? — ^Yes. 

Tuesday  ?—  Yes. 

Wednesday  ? — Part  of  the  day. 

Thursday?— No,  Sir. 

How  many  voters  were  there  there  during  that  time  ? — I  should  think  at  the 
most  there  could  not  be  above  SO  to  40  at  one  time. 

You  mean  to  say  present  at  that  election  ? — Yes. 

Were  they  in  one  room  or  two  rooms? — Two  rooms. 

Was  that  the  largest  number  ? — That  was  the  largest  number  at  one  time. 

I  suppose  there  were  30  during  the  whole  day,  were  there  not  ? — No. 

When  did  they  begin  to  come  in  ? — Towards  the  afternoon  or  evening. 

And  I  suppose  the  number  then  was  pretty  constant  till  night  ? — Sometimes 
there  were  very  few  in,  sometimes  more. 

Were  they  drinking  ? — Yes. 

And  eating  ? — No  eating  at  all. 

No  supper  ? — No,  we  had  no  supper. 

No  dinner  ? — No. 

What  did  they  drink  ? — Chiefly  ale. 

Did  anybody  drink  anything  but  ale  ? — Very  ffew  spirits,  very  few  indeed. 

And  ale ? — ^i es. 

Did  you  keep  an  account  of  what  was  consumed  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

Have  you  ever  been  paid  ? — Yes. 

Who  paid  you  ? — Mr.  Walker  paid  me  for  what  they  had. 

Who  is  Mr.  Walker  ? — He  is  Mr.  Giflbrd's  steward. 

Is  that  Mr.  Robert  Walker  ?— Yes. 

What  did  he  pay  you  ? — He  might  pay  me  in  the  whole  as  much  as  from  20  L 
to  30/. 

Do  you  not  remember  the  sum  that  he  paid  you  ? — I  did  not  make  any  memo- 
randum ;  I  put  it  down  on  a  board,  and  as  soon  as  I  gave  him  the  accoiknt  of 
what  it  was  I  rubbed  it  off. 

Do  you  ever  keep  any  accounts  in  your  business  ? — No. 

Nothing  of  what  you  receive  ? — We  never  trust,  except  for  a  few  pints. 

Did  you  ever  keep  any  books  ? — Yes. 

You  have  to  make  up  your  books  at  the  end  of  the  year? — No. 

How  came  you  not  to  make  an  entry  of  the  sum  you  received  in  your  book  ? 
— I  did  not  keep  one. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  keep  no  book  at  all? — No ;  not  with  regard  to 
trusting. 

Do  you  keep  any  book  of  accounts  relative  to  your  business  ? — ^What  goods 
I  receive  I  put  them  down. 

Do  you  keep  any  accounts  of  money  paid  or  received  ? — Opposite  to  them ; 
I  put  them  down  in  the  same  book. 

Do  you  keep  any  accounts  of  monies  received  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Never  ? — Excepting  I  might  trust  to  a  pound  or  two,  then  I  do. 

Be  good  enough  to  recollect  yourself,  and  tell  me  how  much  you  received 
from  this  steward  of  Mr.  Gifford's,  Mr.  Walker  ? — I  think  it  might  be  about 
30  /.  or  rather  better. 

Was  it  not  40/.  ?— I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Come,  will  you  swear  it  was  not  40  /.  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was 
not. 
.    Will  you  swear? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  not. 

What  period  of  time  did  that  80  /.  or  40  /•  cover  ? — About  four  or  five  days. 

Is  that  the  only  sum  of  money  that  you  ever  received  ? — From  Mr.  Walker  ? 

Is  that  the  only  sum  of  money  you  ever  received  from  Mr.  Walker  ? — ^No ; 
not  exactly  so. 
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George  Nixon.         Is  thsit  the  only  sum  you  ever  received  from  Mr,  Walker,  or  is  it  not? — ^For 

.       liquor  ? 

ti  June  1836.         Is  it  the  only  sum  you  ever  received  from  Mr.  Walker  or  not  ? — No. 
Did  your  ever  receive  any  other  ? — Yes. 

What  for  ? — It  was  for  some  money  that  I  laid  down  to  treat  the  women.. 
At  the  last  election  ? — ^Yes. 
How  much  was  that  ? — About  22  /. 

When  did  he  pay  you  that  ? — He  paid  me  some  time  after  the  election. 
I  did  not  ask  you  when  he  paid  you  the  30  /.  or  40  /.  ? — One  part  was  paid 
soon  after  the  election,  and  one  was  paid  with  the  money  for  treating  the 
women. 

How  much  did  you  receive  when  you  were  paid  the  22  /.  for  treating  the 
women  ? — About  30  /.  in  the  whole. 

How  much  did  you  receive  with  that  22  /•  which  you  were  repaid  for  treating 
the  women  ? — Upon  the  whole  of.it  ? 

Upon  the  general  treating  Bill  ? — Between  50  /.  and  60  /.  in  the  whole. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  50  /.  or  60  /.  was  all  that  Mr.  Walker  paid  you  ? — 
Yes. 

He  paid  you  22  /.  which  you  advanced  for  treating  the  women  ? lYes. 

At  that  time  he  paid  you  a  portion  of  that  80  /.  or  40  /.  ? — Yes. 

How  much  did  he  pay  you  when  he  paid  you  the  22  /.  ? — It  might  be  about 
10/. 

Did  he  pay  you  the  rest  immediately  after  the  election  ? — It  was  some  time 
afterwards. 

How  long  afterwards  ? — About  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  election. 

How  much  did  he  pa^^  you  ? — About  30  /. 

And  10  /.  when  he  paid  you  the  22  /. ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

The  22  /.  was  for  treating  the  women  ? — Yes. 

That  is  62  /.  ? — Yes ;  it  is  between  50  /.  and  60  /.,  the  money  I  received  in 
the  whole. 

Now,  as  to  treating  the  women,  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  when  you  advanced 
the  money  to  treat  the  women  r — On  the  Saturday  before  thef  election. 

At  whose  request  did  you  advance  the  money  ? — I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Clew- 
low  ;  he  said  they  were  going  to  give  the  women  something,  and  he  asked  me 
if  I  would  assist  them. 

Did  you  say  "  Yes  "  ? — ^Yes. 

What  direction  did  Mr.  Clewlow  give  you? — I  went  with  him  and  saw  Mr. 
Walker,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  go  through  a  certain  part  of  the  town, 
which  I  did. 

On  what  day  of  the  week  was  that? — That  was  on  Saturday. 

What  time  of  the  day  ? — Soon  after  dinner. 

Did  you  go  with  him  ?— I  went  alone  by  myself. 

Did  you  in  consequence  advance  the  money  ? — Yes. 

What  day  did  you  advance  the  money  ? — On  the  day  that  I  went. 

On  the  Saturday  also  ? — Yes. 

What  do  you  mean  by  advancing  the  money? — I  had  not  received  money 
from  them,  and  I  named  it,  and  Mr.  Walker  said  it  should  be  all  right ;  I 
received  whatever  I  paid. 

To  whom  did  you  advance  the  money  ? — ^To  poor  women. 

You  paid  it  the  women  yourself? — Yes. 

Now,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  went  to  a  place  in  the  town  by 
Clewlow's  desire  ? — Yes ;  he  wanted  me  to  go  with  him. 

Did  he  mention  the  place  to  you  ? — Yes. 

Was  Mr.  Walker  present  when  he  mentioned  the  place  ? — No,  he  was  not. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  place  ? — ^The  Vine,  where  he  asked  me  to  go. 

Tliat  is  kept  by  Charles  Morris  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  Charles  Morris's  at  the  Vine  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  see  Clewlow  there? — Yes ;  I  went  with  him. 

Did  you  see  Walker  there  ?--!  did. 

Inform  their  Lordships  whom  else  you  saw  at  the  Vine? — I  think  Mr. 
Charles  Morris  came  in  the  time  I  was  there. 

Morris,  Walker,  Clewlow,  and  you  were  in  the  room  ? — Yes. 

How  long  were  you  there  ? — About  an  hour  and  a  half 

Was  nobody  else  there  during  that  time  ? — If  there  was  they  did  not  stop. 

Was 
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Was  anybody  else  there  during  that  time  ? — There  might ;  one  or  two  came      George  Nixon. 
in  and  went  out  again  ;  but  there  was  none  that  I  can  recollect.  ■■ 

What  was  the  conversation  about  ? — It  was  principally  about  giving  the  poor      21  June  1836- 
women  this  trifle. 

Do  you  mean  by  the  poor  women  the  wives  of  the  voters? — ^Yes. 

How  much  were  you  to  give  to  the  wife  of  each  voter ; — 5  s.  apiece. 

How  many  did  you  pay  5  s.  ? — I  cannot  tell  exactly ;  it  came  to  pretty 
nearly  22  /. 

That  is  about  88  or  90  ? — Yes,  that  is  about  the  number. 

Did  you  pay  them  with  your  own  hand? — I  did. 

Who  directed  you  to  pay  them? — When  I  went  with  Mr.  Clewlow,  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  give  the  poor  women  5  s.  apiece. 

How  did  you  know  which  were  the  women  to  whom  you  were  to  give  the 
5  s.  ? — I  knew  a  great  many  of  the  burgesses'  wives,  and  some  I  asked  whether 
they  were  wives  or  not. 

Were  you  instructed  to  give  the  5  s.  to  the  wife  of  every  burgess  ? — Yes  ;  I 
did  not  give  it  to  those  who  were  not  burgesses*  wives. 

Were  you  instructed  to  give  5  5.  to  the  wife  of  every  burgess  ? — In  the  part 
I  was  giving. 

Do  you  mean  the  part  or  the  party  ? — The  part  of  the  town. 

What  part  of  the  town  were  you  instructed  to  go  to  ? — ^To  Back  Wall,  to 
Bull  Mount  and  Vine-street 

That  is  the  district  that  was  assigned  to  you,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

Who  told  you  to  go  to  Back  Wall,  Bull  Mount,  and  Vine-street  ?— I  was  asked 
which  part  1  would  take  ;  I  said,  that  part,  as  I  should  do  it  myself,  and  I  had 
not  time  to  go  further. 

Who  asked  you  whether  you  would  take  that  part  ? — Mr.  Clewlow. 

How  many  other  parts  in  the  town  were  there? — I  cannot  say ;  he  asked  me 
where  I  would  go,  and  I  told  him  where  I  could  manage  to  go  in  the  time ;  I 
mean  the  time  I  had  to  spare. 

Now,  Mr.  Clewlow  went  to  some  other  part? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  who  went  to  the  rest  of  the  parts,  if  any  ? — I  cannot  say. 

I  want  to  know  what  instructions  you  had  as  to  paying  the  5  ^.  at  Back  Wall, 
Bull  Mount,  and  Vine- street  ? — I  was  merely  to  give  the  women  5  s.  to  get  a 
cup  of  tea. 

What  women  ? — The  burgesses'  wives. 

Were  you  to  give  all  the  burgesses'  wives  in  Back  Wall,  Bull  Mount,  and 
Vine-street  5  s.  each  ? — To  the  wives. 

To  all  the  burgesses*  wives,  or  the  burgesses  who  voted  for  a  particular  party  ? 
—To  alL 

Indiscriminately  ? — Yes,  indiscriminately. 

When  was  this  done  ? — The  day  before  the  election. 

The  distribution  was  made  then  ? — Yes. 

What  is  the  name  of  that  distribution  in  Stafford ;  do  you  call  it  ticket- 
money  ? — It  was  a  treat,  given  as  a  treat. 

Do  you  call  it  ticket-money  ? — No. 

Did  you  pay  it  in  shillings  and  half-crowns  ?  —In  shillings  and  half-crowns. 

Do  you  know  what  ticket-money  is? — I  have  always  understood  ticket- 
money  is  when  tickets  are  printed,  and  5s.  put  down  on  them;  they  get  their 
ticket,  and  receive  their  money  afterwards. 

Did  you  distribute  any  of  these  tickets  at  this  election  ?— No,  Sir. 

Are  you  sure  of  that?— Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  of  them  ? — I  never  did. 

Had  the  5  s.  that  you  mention  to  have  been  given  to  the  freemen's  wives  at 
the  last  election  been  given  at  any  former  election,  to  your  knowledge? — There 
might  have  been  formerly,  but  I  never  had  done  it  before. 

Now,  inform  us  for  which  these  persons  who  came  to  your  house  during  the 
days  you  have  mentioned,  and  drank  ale  and  spirits  there,  voted  during  that 
election  ? — They  voted  all  ways. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  ? — Yes  ;  they  voted  for  all  candidates,  some  for 
one  and  some  for  another ;  it  was  not  for  any  one  particular  party  they  voted 
for  always. 

Did  any  of  them  vote  for  Goodricke? — Yes. 

Did  not  the  majority  vote  for  Goodricke  ?— I  believe  they  did* 
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Gtwgt  Nixon.         Was  not  Mr.  Walker  acting  for  Mr.  Goodricke?— Yes,  he  might  be. 

'    ■■  Have  you  any  doubt  that  he  was ? — I  understood  he  was  a  friend. 

Ill  June  1836.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  he  was  acting  for  Mr.  Goodricke? — I  cannot  say 

I  have. 

Who  gave  you  the  orders  to  open  your  house  ? — Mr.  Walker  once  or  twice 
did. 

When  did  he  give  you  the  first  order  ? — It  might  be  on  Monday  or  Thurs- 
day. 

When  did  he  give  you  the  second  ? — I  had  orders  almost  every  day  after- 
wards, small  orders. 

Did  Mr.  Walker  give  you  these  orders  almost  every  day  afterwards? — ^Not 
always. 

Who  else  did  ? — I  cannot  recollect. 

Cannot  you  recollect  the  name  of  another  person  who  gave  you  orders  ? — I 
cannot  swear ;  I  would  not  swear,  because  I  cannot  recollect  any  one  else, 
though  there  were  others. 

Now,  attend  to  my  question,  and  answer  it  with  deliberation  ;  will  you  swear 
you  do  not  recollect  the  name  of  any  other  person  besides  Mr.  Walker  who 
gave  you  the  order  to  open  your  house  ? — ^Yes. 

Will  you  swear  that? — Yes. 

How  many  other  persons  might  have  given  you  orders  ? — Not  above  one  or 
two. 

Will  you  swear  you  do  not  know  the  names  of  these  one  or  two  persons  ? — 
I  could  not  recollect  them. 

On  whose  side  were  you  ? — On  Mr.  Goodricke's  side. 

Did  you  not  trust  Mr.  Goodricke  when  you  were  advancing  the  money,  and 
when  you  were  supplying  the  ale  and  the  spirits  ? — Mr.  Walker. 

Did  you  not  know  at  that  time  he  was  Mr.  Goodricke's  agent? — I  knew  he 
was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Goodricke. 

Did  you  doubt  he  was  acting  for  Mr.  Goodricke  ? — No. 

Did  you  not  believe  he  was  his  agent  at  that  time  ? — I  could  not  say  he 
was. 

Did  you  not  believe  it  ? — I  knew  he  was  of  Mr.  Goodricke^s  party. 

Did  you  not  believe  he  was  his  agent  at  that  time  r — I  knew  he  was  one  of 
Mr.  Goodricke's  party,  and  I  trusted  him ;  it  was  hun  I  should  look  to  for  the 
money. 

By  a  Lord.']  What  do  you  understand  by  the  word  "  agent  ;'*  did  you  look 
to  him  that  he  would  pay,  or  that  he  was  employed  by  Goodricke  ? — 1  looked 
to  Mr.  Walker  to  pay  what  he  ordered,  and  I  did  not  look  to  anybody  else. 

What  profession  is  Mr.  Walker  ? — A  land  steward. 

Mr.  Austin.]  I  understood  that  Mr.  Walker  paid  all  the  60  /.  before  ? — Be- 
tween  50  /.  and  60/. ;  I  received  none  of  any  one  else. 

Is  that  all  the  money  Mr.  Walker  paid  you  ? — It  is. 

Is  that  all  the  money  paid  to  you  by  anybody  respecting  the  last  election  ; 
recollect  yourself? — I  was  paid  a  little  by  Mr.  Chetwynd*s  party. 

Now,  before  we  come  to  Chetwynd,  will  you  swear  that  was  all  the  money 
that  was  paid  to  you  or  given  to  you  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Goodricke's  party  ? — 
Yes. 

That  was  paid  or  given  or  came  to  your  hand  in  any  form  r — That  is  all. 

Is  there  any  coming  to  you  now  ? — No. 

Is  everything  paid  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Goodricke's  committee  sat  ? — I  believe  at  the 
Swan. 

Were  you  there  at  any  time  ? — No. 

How  did  the  voters  know  to  come  to  your  house  who  were  in  Goodricke's 
interest  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  voters  of  all  parties  came,  and  when  there  was  any 
liquor  they  were  served  all  alike. 

What  were  your  directions  as  to  serving  out  liquor  ? — To  let  them  have  so 
much  at  a  time. 

Whom  ? — The  burgesses. 

How  did  they  know  your  house  was  open  ? — They  generally  go  round  from 
house  to  house.' 

Was  it  notorious  that  your  house  was  open  ? — No. 

Was  it  not  known  in  the  town  that  your  house  was  open  ? — Yes. 
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Was  it  known  to  the  voters  that  your  house  was  open  ?— Of  course  it  wa$,     Otor^t  Nisoit. 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  there.  ^ 

What  other  houses  were  open  in  the  town? — I  believe  most  houses  wefe;  I     31  Jun«  1836. 
was  never  in  any  other. 

Did  you  hear,  during  the  election,  that  other  houses  were  open  in  the  town  ? 
— Yes. 

Did  you  hear  most  of  the  houses  were  open  in  the  town  ? — Yes,  I  heard  most 
of  them  were. 

Do  you  know  that  most  of  the  houses  were  open  in  the  town,  and  that 
drinking  was  going  on  during  all  the  days  on  which  the  election  took  place, — 
Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday  ?— In  some  of  the  houses  there  was 
not  any  liquor ;  nor  till  they  had  an  order  to  let  anybody  have  it  that  liked. 

Did  you  not  know  that  all  the  houses  were  open  part  of  the  day  for  that 
purpose  ? — No. 

Was  it  not  notorious  they  were  ? — For  the  whole  of  the  day  ? 

For  the  whole  of  the  day  or  any  part  of  it? — For  part,  I  believe  they  were. 

Have  you  any  doubt  ihey  were  ? — I  have,  not  the  whole  day. 

During  the  whole  of  the  day  or  any  part  of  the  day,  were  they  not  open  on 
all  the  days  I  have  mentioned  ? — Yes,  I  heard  so. 

And  that  voters  were  drinking  there  ? — I  heard  they  were. 

Was  it  not  notorious  they  were  ? — It  was  generally  said  so. 

Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  notorious  *'  ? 

Mr.  tVhateley  objected  to  this  question.  * 

Was  that  the  case  during  all  the  four  days  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes  it 
was. 

The  whole  or  part  of  them  ?— The  whole  or  part  of  them  it  was. 

Did  it  begin  before  the  Saturday  ? — I  believe  it  began  on  the  Wednesday  or 
Thursday. 

You  have  told  us  that  your  house  began  at  some  time  on  the  Wednesday, 
and  was  generally  opened  on  the  Thursday? — Yes. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  apply  that  to  all  the  houses  ? — I  cannot  say  of  all ; 
generally  it  was,  I  believe  ;  I  cannot  say  of  all,  as  far  as  I  heard. 

Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  houses  in  Stafford  ? — Yes,  many  of  them. 

Can  you  inform  their  Lordships  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  bouses  ? — Yes. 

Mention  them  ? — ^There  was  the  Fountain  ;  there  was  the  White  Hart,  the 
Castle,  the  Cock,  the  Goat,  the  Fox  and  George,  and  the  Vine,  the  Oak,  the 
King's  Arms,  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  the  Trumpet,  the  Ued  Cow,  the  Plume 
of  Feathers,  the  Waggon  and  Horses,  the  Jolly  Crafts,  the  Talbot,  the  Down 
Partridge,  the  Unicorn ;  those  are  what  I  heard  of. 

Was  it  generally  known  in  the  town  for  whom  those  houses  were  opened  ? — 
Yes ;  it  was  generally  known,  but  all  parties  used  to  go. 

Was  it  generally  known  for  whom  they  were  open  ? — Yes. 

That  some  were  open  for  one  party  and  some  for  another,  is  that  so  ?— No  ; 
generally  all  parties  went  to  each  housQ. 

Was  it  generally  known  in  the  town  by  whom  they  were  opened  ? — ^No,  I 
cannot  say  that  it  was  generally  ;  all  parties  used  to  go  ;  all  the  candidates' 
friends  used  to  go  and  give  orders. 

By  a  Lord.]  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  parties  went  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  houses? — I  do. 

Mr.  Justin.']  Was  that  the  case  with  your  own  house  as  well  as  with  the 
rest  ? — Yes. 

By  whom  was  your  bill  paid,  other  than  by  Mr.  Walker  ? — What  I  had 
of  the  others  they  generally  left  the  money  at  the  house  at  the  time. 

Who  were  those  persons  that  left  the  money  at  your  house  at  the  time  ? — 
I  cannot  say,  for  I  was  not  in  at  all  times. 

Were  they  voters  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  were. 

In  whose  interest  were  they  ? — Goodricke  and  Chetwynd, 

Now,  understand  me ;  were  those  persons  who  left  money  at  the  house  at 
the  time  all  in  Captain  Chetwynd's  interest  ?~  I  believe  when  they  came ;  but 
there  was  not  more  than  one  or  two  that  left  their  money  for  the  treat  of  the 
burgesses. 

Was  that  the  case  during  the  whole  of  the  election  ?  —During  the  whole  of 
the  election. 

|n  whose  party  were  the  jest  ? — Mr.  Gronow's  party  never  left  me  anything; 
541.  1  though 
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Georrre  Niron.     ^^^^S^  Mr.  GroTiow*s  party  used  to  come  to  partake ;  they  mix  with  each  other 

frequently. 

21  June  1836.         Do  you  mean  to  say  that  persons  were  in  3rour  house  who  did  not  vote  for 
Mr.  Goodricke  or  Captain  Chetwynd  at  all? — There  was  some. 

Do  you  know  it  ? — I  was  told  so. 

About  how  many  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say. 

About  how  many  ?— I  did  not  make  any  memorandum^  and  I  really  cannot 
tell. 

What  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  were  those  who  voted 
against  Mr.  Goodricke  and  Captain  Chetwynd? — I  cannot  tell,  for  they  did  not 
come  regularly ;  those  that  came  one  day  did  not  come  another. 
.  Were  there  more  than  a  very  few  that  voted  against  those  gentlemen  ?^ — 
Very  few. 

Did  not  the  great  majority  of  those  at  your  house  vote  for  Mr.  Goodricke  or 
Captain  Chetwynd,  or  both  ? — They  did. 

Was  not  that  the  case  with  respect  to  the  other  houses  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

That  is  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  men  of  all  parties  came  r — Yes  ;  I 
served  them  all  indiscriminately ;  it  did  not  signify  what  party  they  were,  when 
there  was  liquor  for  them. 

Did  I  understand  you  to  say  just  now  that  you  had  any  money  from  Captain 
Chetw3nid*s  friends? — Yes,  a  little  for  treating  with. 

By  whom  were  you  paid  that  money  ? — I  really  cannot  tell ;  I  had  other 
biiliness  to  attend  to  ;  and  they  generally  left  it  in  the  bar,  and  said  what  it 
was  for. 

Was  that  left  by  those  that  had  drink  ? — No,  they  had  none. 

Were  you  paid  a  sum  of  money  on  account  of  Captain  Chetwynd  by  any  par- 
ticular person,  or  was  the  money  paid  by  the  voters  themselves  ? — Not  voters. 

Who  was  the  person  who  paid  the  sums  of  money  on  account  of  Captain 
Chetwynd  ? — John  Wyn,  I  believe,  gave  a  sum. 

How  much  did  he  give  you? — I  cannot  say,  for  I  was  not  in  at  the  time. 

There  was  some  left  r — I  never  received  any. 

Was  any  money  given  to  you,  as  having  been  left  by  Wyn  ? — Yes. 

How  much  was  given  to  you  as  having  been  left  by  nim  ? — I  think  two  sove- 
reigns, one  or  two  sovereigns. 

Have  you  no  better  memory  than  that? — No;  they  did  not  give  but  little  at 
a  time. 

Who  else  gave  you  any  money  as  from  Captain  Chetwynd?— I  believe 
George  Wyn  was  the  cause  of  my  having  some  money,  for  tlie  men  grumbled 
that  they  had  nothing  to  drink. 

Did  he  give  it  to  you  ?— No  ;  he  brought  it  to  the  house  and  left  it 

Was  it  given  to  you  ? — My  wife  gave  it  to  me  afterwards. 

How  much  ? — I  think  5  /. 

That  makes  7/.?— Yes. 

How  much  more  had  you  left  at  your  house  or  given  to  you  on  behalf  of 
Captain  Chetwynd*s  voters  ? — There  was  very  little  left. 

How  much  ? — I  should  think  I  had  not  above  10  /.  or  15  /.  in  the  whole. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  that  is  the  whole  you  had  from  Captain  Chet- 
wynd ? — Yes. 

By  how  many  persons  was  that  paid? — I  was  told  those  two  brought  them. 

Had  you  any  other  money  from  any  other  candidate  ? — None. 

Solely  from  Mr.  Goodricke  and  Captain  Chetwynd? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  tickets  of  any  description  ? — I  did  not. 

Any  orders  ? — No  orders  ;  I  never  saw  an  order. 

Vou  saw  nothing  of  that  kind  ? — Nothing  of  that  kind. 

Did  vou  ever  see  anybody  else  upon  the  subject  of  those  payments  beades 
Mr.  Walker  ?— No,  I  did  not.  • 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Meason  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  during  the  election  ? — Yes. 

Where  ? — He  was  along  with  Mr.  Walker  sometimes ;  sometimes  I  saw  him 
the  same  as  I  do  on  other  days,  in  the  street. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Walker  whilst  Mr.  Meason  was  with 
him  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

Did  you  see  him  nowhere  but  in  the  streets  with  Mr.  Walker? — I  saw  Mr. 
Meason  at  the  Vine  sometimes. 

How 
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How  many  times  might  you  be  at  the  Vine  r — I  might  be  about  four  or  five      George  Nixon 
tiroes.  .  ■■■ 

Upon  ^hat  occasions  were  you  at  the  Vine  ? — When  I  went  the  first  time  it     ^^  J"°®  *^3^- 
was  about  the  money  that  they  wished  me  to  give  their  men  as  a  treat. 

That  was  on  the  Saturday  night  ? — Yes. 

When  was  the  next  time  r — I  was  there  on  the  Sunday. 

How  many  times  on  the  Sunday  ? — Once. 

What  time  of  day  ? — It  was  towards  the  evening, 

And  on  the  Monday  how  many  times  ? — Not  more  than  once,  I  thiok. 

And  on  the  Tuesday  ? — It  might  be  once  or  twice. 

About  what  business  did  you  go  to  the  Vine  on  the  Sunday  evening  ?— I 
went  merely  to  have  a  glass  of  ale. 

Whom  did  you  see  there  ? — There  was  Mr.  Walker  there. 

Who  else  ? — Mr.  Clewlow  was  with  him. 

Who  else? — A  person  who  lives  at  Stourbridge. 

What  is  his  name  < — He  deals  in  glass ;  I  do  not  know  his  name ;  be  has 
nothing  to  do  with  elections. 

Was  ther€  anybody  else  connected  with  elections  ? — No ;  I  stopped  but  a 
short  time. 

What  did  you  go  about  the  next  day  ? — To  ask  how  they  were  going  on. 

Did  you  see  the  house  open  on  those  occasions? — There  were  people  drink- 
ing in  the  house. 

Did  you  see  the  house  open  on  those  occasions  ? — I  understood  they  were 
drinking  on  free  cost. 

And  you  saw  them  there  ? — Y^s ;  at  least  I  heard  them  in  the  kitchen  as  I 
went  by  ;  I  did  not  go  amongst  them. 

Did  you  hear  of  a  person  in  the  town  who  was  called  the  Dudley  Devil  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  name  notorious  in  the  town  ? — It  was  very  commonly  talked  of. 

Did  you  also  know  of  a  Mr.  Roberts  being  in  the  town  ? — I  might  have  heard 
of  him,  though  I  knew  neither  of  the  parties. 

I  asked  you  whether  you  heard  of  their  being  in  the  town  ? — Yes  ;  I  beard 
of  a  person  of  that  name. 

When  did  you  first  hear  of  a  person  called  the  Dudley  Devil  being  in  the 
town  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  on  the  Saturday  or  Sunday  or  Monday. 
I  never  saw  him  ;  I  heard  talk  of  him. 

Did  you  not  hear  talk  of  him  before  the  election  ?— Yes,  I  did,  frequently.* 

From  whom  did  you  hear  talk  of  him ;  I  do  not  mean  a  particular  individual, 
but  from  what  class  of  people  ? — Nearly  all  classes  of  people. 

Whereabout  did  you  hear  this  talk  ?~  In  my  own  house ;  and  if  ever  I  went 
out  generally ;  if  I  met  with  anybody  I  heard  of  it. 

Did  you  hear  of  him  in  the  streets  also  ?  —Yes  j  it  was  in  the  streets  princi- 
pally, besides  my  own  house,  that  1  heard  of  it. 

Was  it  not  a  matter  of  general  conversation  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

Was  it  notorious  for  what  purpose  that  person  was  in  Stafibrd  ;  was  it  matter 
of  general  conversation  for  what  purpose  he  was  in  Stafibrd? — He  was  treating 
different  parties ;  I  was  told  so. 

That  was  matter  of  general  converation,  was  it? — Yes. 

Was  it  not  matter  of  general  conversation  that  he  was  bribing  difierent  par- 
ties?— I  never  heard  that  he  was  bribing  any  party. 

But  that  he  was  treating  parties  ? — Yes. 

What  did  you  understand  by  treating  parties?— Leaving  money  for  them  to 
have  liquor. 

Was  it  a  matter  of  general  conversation  for  what  purpose  Roberts  was  in  the 
town  ? — I  never  heard  but  little  of  him  ;  I  heard  that  there  was  such  a  person. 

You  did  not  hear  much  of  him  ;  not  so  much  as  of  the  other  person  ?— No, 
I  did  not. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  general  conversation  with  reference  to  Roberts  ? 
—I  never  heard  much  of  him. 

Wfaat  was  the  nature  of  the  conversation  ;  what  was  it  about  ? — I  cannot 
say,  for  1  never  heard  much  about  it ;  it  was  mostly  about  the  other  that  I  heard. 

Were  there  any  other  persons  said  to  be  in  the  town,  about  whom  there  was 
said  to  be  similar  conversation  ?— No ;  I  do  not  recollect  any  one. 

For  what  party  was  it  said  that  the  Dudley  Devil  was  leaving  treating 
money  ? — As  far  as  I  ever  heard,  it  was  for  all  parties. 
.541,  12  Did 
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George  M'xon.         Did  you  ever  see  the  person  who  passed  by  this  name  ? — No. 

^  Are  you  certain  of  that  ? — Yes ;  1  heard  talk  of  him,  but  I  never  saw  him. 

SI  June  183S.         y^^  jj^  ^^^^  ^^  y^^^.  house  P-^— No ;  I  nevef'  heard  talk  of  him  being  at  my 
house. 

Repeat  your  answer  ? — I  never  heard  of  his  being  at  our  house. 

Are  you  certain  of  that  ?  -  Yes. 

Is  the  last  answer  but  one  a  correct  answer ;  that  you  never  heard  talk  of 
his  being  at  your  house  ? — I  never  heard  him  talked  of  as  being  at  our  house. 

At  what  house  did  they  talk  of  his  being? — It  was  generally  said  that  he 
went  to  most  houses  of  the  town. 

Were  you  never  in  a  house  at  the  time  he  was  there  ? — No,  never. 

Do  you  swear  that  ? — Yes ;  I  did  not  know  him,  and  it  was  never  named 
whilst  I  was  with  any  one. 

Was  there  any  general  conversation  at  the  last  election  in  Stafford  about  a 
person  called  "  The  Man  in  the  Moon"  ? — I  believe  both  was  one  person ;  ag 
far  as  I  understood,  they  called  him  "  The  Man  in  the  Moon"  and  "  The 
Dudley  Devil"  as  well. 

Did  you  hear  talk  of  a  person  called  "  The  Man  in  the  Moon"  ? — Yes ; 
I  believe  he  was  the  same  person. 

For  what  purpose  was  he  said  to  be  there,  when  he  was  spoken  of  as  **  The 
Man  in  the  Moon"  ?— He  was  going*  about  treating ;  but  I  understood  that 
the  same  person  that  they  called  "  The  Dudley  Devil"  they  called  "  The  Man 
in  the  Moon**  as  well. 

Tliat  was  also  generally  said,  was  it  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  who  this  Dudl  ey  Devil  or  Man 
in  the  Moon  was  ? — I  reall  v  do  not. 

Do  you  mean  to  repeat  that  ? — I  do. 

Have  you  never  heard  since  who  he  was? — I  did  hear  once  that  his  name 
was  Holday  ;  but  where  he  came  from  I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  know  Holday  ? — No ;  no  further  than  what  I  have  heard. 

Is  he  a  Stafford  man  ? — No. 

You  do  not  know  such  a  man  in  Stafford  ?— No. 

Did  you  hear  what  his  other  name  was  besides  Holday  ? — No. 

Can  you  give  us  any  information  by  which  we  can  get  at  him  ? — ^No ;  I  do 
not  know  his  residence  ;  1  do  not  know  anything  further  of  him,  except  that 
his  name  is  Holday. 

You  have  told  us  that  your  own  house  continued  open  till  Wednesday  after 
the  election ;  up  to  that  time  did  others  continue  open  ? — I  never  heard  that 
they  were  after  the  Wednesday. 

Have  you  ever  been  present  in  Sta^fford  at  former  elections  without  taking 
part  in  them  ? — Yes. 

And  have  you  observed  the  state  of  the  people  in  Stafford  at  former  elections^ 
with  respect  to  propriety  ? — If  the^  can  get  liquor,  they  like* 

Have  you  observed  it? — Yes,  1  have. 

Did  you  observe  the  state  of  the  people,  with  reference  to  their  sobriety,  at 
the  last  election  r — No,  I  did  not  observe  much,  besides  what  there  was  in  my 
own  house. 

Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — Yes. 

Do  1  understand  you  to  say  that  you  cannot  inform  their  Lordships  of  the 
general  state  of  the  town,  with  respect  to  sobriety,  during  the  election  ? — I 
think,  during  the  election,  in  general  men  were  very  steady ;  I  did  not  see  so 
many  intoxicated  men  as  I  have  done  formerly. 

Did  you  see  any  intoxicated  persons  about? — Well,  I  might  see  some.    Yea. 
Were  there  not  some  that  were  intoxicated? — ^Very  few  in  my  own  house. 

Were  there  not  a  few  ? — Not  but  what  they  knew  what  they  were  doing  of; 
the  men  behaved  themselves  very  well. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  persons  that  were  in  your  house  went  from 
yobr  house  to  the  poll  ? — No,  1  do  not  think  they  did ;  I  had  very  few  in  the 
nouse  at  the  time  of  polling. 

They  came  in  aft;erwards  ? — Some  came  in  afterwards ;  but  there  being  so 
many  that  came  into  the  house  I  very  seldom  took  notice  who  they  were,  to 
pay  any  attention  to  them. 

Are  you  a  voter  yourself  ?— Yes. 

Which 
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Which  way  did  yoa  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — I  voted  for  Mr.  Qoodricke      George  Nison. 
and  Mr.  Chetwynd. 

CrdsS'eJtamined  by  Mr.  Whateley. 

Is  not  your  house  a  very  well  filled  house  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  the  Blue  Posts,  near  the  court-house  ? — Yes. 

Then  I  will  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  notorious  that  your  ale  is  the  best  ale 
in  Stafford  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  represented  so. 

Have  you  not  some  clubs  held  at  your  house,  which  cause  a  great  many  per- 
sons to  come  there  ? — ^No,  I  have  not  any  clubs. 

Had  you  not  at  that  time  ? — No. 

You  serve  the  judges  of  Assize,  and  all  the  gentlemen  who  attend  them  at 
the  assizes  ? — I  do. 

Because  yours  is  the  best  ale  in  Stafford  ? — There  is  no  better,  I  believe,  in 
$ta£R>rd^  or  anywhere  else. 

Is  your  house  the  best  filled  in  Stafford  ? — It  is  quite  as  good  as  any  one  in 
Stafford. 

I  believe  Stafford  is  rather  celebrated  for  its  ale? — Yes,  pretty  well;  there 
are  very  few  places  that  have  better  ale  than  they  have  in  Stafford. 

And  Stafford  men  are  pretty  fond  of  drinking  it,  are  they  not  r — Yes. 

Can  they  take  a  good  deal  without  being  very  drunk  ?— Some  men  can  take 
it  more  than  others. 

You  were  asked  whether  the  majority  of  the  persons  who  drank  at  your 
house  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Goodricke  and  Captain  Chetwynd;  do  you 
know  of  your  own  knowledge  how  they  voted? — I  do  not;  I  was  not  in 
court. 

Were  you  in  court  during  the  time  of  the  polling  at  all,  except  when  you 
gave  your  own  vote  ? — I  was  not. 

How  long  were  you  present  when  you  voted  yourself? — Not  more  than  five 
minutes. 

Then,  excepting  that  five  minutes,  have  you  any  actual  knowledge  of  how 
the  parties  voted  at  the  election  ? — I  have  not,  for  I  went  and  gave  my  vote 
and  came  out  of  the  court  again. 

Did  you  ever  know  an  election  in  your  life,  in  any  place,  where  there  was 
not  a  good  deal  of  drinking  ? — I  never  knew  an  election  in  Stafford. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  a  place  where  there  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of 
treating  during  an  election  ? — Yes ;  at  Newcastle  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
treating. 

Did  you  ever  know  one  without  it  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  place  where  a  poor  man,  if  he  could  get  a  pint  of  ale, 
would  not  receive  it  ? — No. 

If  I  understand  you  rightly,  there  were  a  great  many  public  houses  open  at 
this  time  in  Stafford  ? — ^Yes. 

And  any  person  came  and  had  ale  ? — ^Yes,  either  burgess  or  not  burgess. 

Did  you  make  anv  inquiry  before  you  gave  a  person  liquor,  whether  he  was  a 
burgess,  or  intended  to  vote  for  a  particular  person  ? — No,  never. 

Do  YOU  mean  that  a  great  many  persons,  not  burgesses,  might  come  and 
have  ale  if  they  pleased  ? — Y'es, 

Then  the  ale  was  not  given  in  reference  to  the  vote  that  the  parties  were  to 
give  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  it  was  for  anybody  that  liked  to  partake  of  it. 

You  say  that  the  quantity  of  ale  that  you  were  paid  for  was  not  above  402.? 
No,  I  should  think  not. 

With  respect  to  this  money  that  you  distributed,  you  were  applied  to  by  Mr. 
Walker,  I  think  ? — Mr.  Clewlow  came  to  me. 

Who  is  Clewlow  ? — ^An  innkeeper,  the  same  as  myself. 

Was  the  treating  intended  to  be  given  to  poor  women  of  Stafford  for  tea? — 
Yes. 

Before  you  gave  this  5  ^.,  did  you  inquire  of  those  poor  women  whether  their 
husbands  had  votes,  or  whether  their  husbands  would  vote  for  a  particular  can- 
didate?— Never. 

Do  you  mean  that  any  poor  woman  whom  you  met  at  Stafford,  if  she  would 
accept  the  5  s.y  you  gave  it  to  ? — Yes. 

Throughout  the  district  that  you  had,  Belmont,  Vine-street,  and  the  Back 
Wall?-.Yes. 
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George  Mriwi.         Was  attythiog  at  all  said  at  the  time  you  gave  this  money  about  the  votiag, 

■■  or  the  way  that  their  husbands  were  to  vote? — No. 

21  June  1836.  Or  whether  their  husbands  had  a  vote  at  all  ? — No  ;  I  did  not  ask  them. 

Did  you  give  to  women  whose  husbands  had  no  votes  ? — To  some  I  believe 
I  did. 

To  any  who  had  no  husbands  at  all  ? — Yes. 

How  did  you  make  the  inquiry,  or  had  you  a  list  to  direct  you  ? — I  had  a  list 
in  which  there  was  a  very  few. 

How  many  were  there  on  the  list  ? — I  should  think  there  would  be  20  on  the 
list ;  but  I  found  more  in  the  district,  and  I  went  on  without  the  list. 

You  went  on  giving  to  about  80  ? — Yes. 

Were  all  the  persons  you  gave  to  in  a  lofw  situation  of  life  ?— All  of  them. 

What  you  would  call  very  poor  persons,  would  you  ? — ^Yes. 

I  think  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  at  the  last  election  for  Staffi)rd  there 
was  much  less  drunkenness  than  you  had  known  upon  former  occasions  ? — *! 
never  saw  so  little. 

Do  you  believe  that  there  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  the  people  since  the  former  elections? — I- really  think  there  was. 

Do  you  think  that  there  was  a  desire  amongst  persons  to  cultivate  a  better 
feeling  and  better  spirit  ? — Well,  I  thought  so. 

Was  it  not  notorious  in  Stafford,  to  use  my  learned  friend's  word,  that  par- 
ties wished  the  election  to  be  conducted  upon  pure  principles? — Yes,  it  was. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  money  being  given  for  a  single  vote,  except  to  some 
poor  persons,  that  voted  for  Captain  Gronow? — ^No,  I  never  did. 

Do  you  believe  that  no  bribe  was  ever  given  to  any  voter,  except  for  voting 
for  Captain  Gronow  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  there  was ;  at  least  1  never  heard 
of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Are  there  not  a  great  many  respectable  shopkeepers,  and  persons  of  property* 
residing  in  the  town,  who  have  no  votes  ? — A  great  many. 

Shopkeepers,  and  householders,  and  persons  in  a  respectable  station  of  life  ? 
— Yes, 

Do  you  believe  that  those  persons  would  accept  anything  for  giving  a  vote  r 
— No ;  I  do  not  believe  that  they  would. 

Were  you  ever  engaged  personally  in  any  former  election  ? — No. 

Were  your  services  upon  this  occasion  confined  merely  to  giving  those  5  s^ 
tickets,  and  to  serving  beer  to  persons  in  your  own  house  ?~I  had  nothing  more 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Gifford  of  Chillington  is  a  person  of  large  property  and  consideration  in 
the  county  of  Stafford,  is  he  not  r — He  is. 

And  Mr.  Walker  is  his  land  steward?— He  is. 

Also  a  person  of  property  and  respectability  ? — He  is. 

Re-ea^amined  by  Mr.  Atcstin. 

You  had  a  list,  had  you  ? — It  was  a  short  one. 

But  there  was  a  list  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  a  short  one. 

Who  gave  you  that  list? — I  made  part  of  it  out  myself  before  I  started. 

Who  made  the  other  part  ? — I  think  Mr.  Walker  was  by  at  the  time ;  and  we 
were  considering  to  give  a  few ;  but  I  found  that  the  part  that  I  was  speaking 
of,  that  it  was  not  near  enough. 

You  were  considering,  at  the  time  the  list  was  making,  to  give  a  few ;  you 
and  Mr.  Walker  ? — Mr.  Clewlow  was  with  me  ;  Mr.  Walker  did  not  know  any- 
thing of  them. 

Was  Mr.  Walker  by  when  the  list  was  made  out  ? — Yes ;  he  sat  at  the  table. 

Did  he  know  why  that  list  was  made  out  ? — He  knew  that  we  were  giving 
them  5  s.  for  a  treat. 

Did  he  know  that  you  were  making  out  a  list? — He  might  have  seen  that  we 
were  writing. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  he  knew  that  you  were  making  out  the  list  ? — I 
have  not  a  doubt  that  he  knew  we  had  something  to  go  by. 

Do  not  you  know  that  Mr.  Walker  knew  that  you  were  making  out  a  list  at 
the  time  ? — Mr.  Clewlow  asked  me  to  go  with  him  ;  it  was  arranged  what  we 
,    should  do  J  and  it  was  put  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Do  not  you  know  that  Mr.  Walker  was  aware  that  you  were  making  out  a 
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list  at  the  time  of  your  writing  it? — I  should  consider  that  he  might  think  we     George  Nixon. 
were  doing  so.  - 

Do  not  you  know  that  Mr.  Walker  was  aware  that  you  were  making  out  a      «i  Jun«  1^36. 
list  at  the  time  of  your  writing  it? — I  cannot  say,  because  I  did  not  name  it  to 
him. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  he  knew  that  you  were  making  out  that  list  ? — 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  a  doubt,  because  he  sat  there. 

Do  not  you  know  that  he  was  aware  of  it  ? — Mr.  Walker  was  at  the  table 
where  we  were,  and  we  were  making  out  the  list  at  the  time. 

Is  that  the  last  answer  you  wish  to  give  to^that  question  ? — 1  should  wish  to 
give  the  best  answer  that  I  can. 

Do  not  you  know  that  Mr,  Walker  was  aware  of  it? — He  was  aware  what  we 
were  doing  of. 

Do  not  you  know  that  Mr.  Walker  w^as  aware  that  you  were  making  out  a 
list  ? — I  should  consider  that  he  did  know,  because  we  were  at  the  same  table  j 
he  was  at  one  end  and  we  at  the  other. 

When  you  were  making  out  the  list  were  not  names  mentioned  by  Clewlow 
and  you  ? — Yes,  between  ourselves  ;  I  cannot  say  that  we  mentioned  any  in 
his  hearing. 

•   Were  not  names  mentioned  between  you  and  Clewlow  ? — Yes,  between  our- 
selves. 

Were  they  not  frequently  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  swear  that  Mr.  Walker  never  mentioned  a  name ;  will  you  swear 
that  ? — He  never  mentioned  a  name  in  my  hearing ;  I  will  swear  that. 

Will  you  swear  that  he  never  interfered  in  making  that  list  ? — Yes. 

You  will?— Yes. 

How  many  names  were  put  down  in  it  ? — I  should  think  from  10  to  18 ;  it 
might  be  20,  or  more. 

Why  were  those  put  down  in  that  list  ?— The  reason  was,  that  I  did  not  con- 
sider there  were  so  many  where  I  should  go. 

What  parties  were  those  whose  names  were  put  in  the  list,  burgesses  or 
householders  ? — They  were  for  the  burgesses*  wives. 

You  suggested  some,  and  Clewlow  others  ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes, 

Why  did  not  you  tell  me,  when  I  was  examining  you  before,  that  you  had 
inade  out  this  list  ? — It  was  part  of  the  list. 

Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  had  made  out  a  list  ? — It  was  an  omission 
of  mine,  not  from  any  unwillingness  in  giving  the  answer. 

Did  Mr.  Walker  know  how  much  was  to  be  given  to  the  persons  whose 
names  were  in  the  list? — He  did. 

He  knew  that  5  s.  was  to  be  given  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  also  know  that  your  house  was  open  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 
■    Was  that  when  you  were  cultivating  a  better  prindple  and  feeling,  and  acting 
upon  pure  principles ;  was  that  the  time  you  refer  to  when  you  state  that? — 
Yes  ;  I  did  not  consider  a  treat  as  a  bribe. 

You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  state  of  the  constituency  of  Stafford ;  do  you 
know  how  many  voters  there  are  now  in  Stafford ;  are  there  900  ? — I  think 
1,000  or  1,100. 

Do  you  not  know  that  the  10/.  householders  are  340? — No  ;  I  cannot  say. 
,    And  that  the  rest  are  of  the  old  constituency  ? — They  are  the  old  consti- 
tuency ;  I  do  not  know  of  How  many  they  consist 

Do  not  you  know  that  the  larger  majority  are  of  the  old  constituency  ? — Yes. 

Who  acquire  their  right  to  vote  by  apprenticeship  and  birth  ?— Yes. 

Uramined  by  the  House. 

You  say  that  when  you  gave  that  money  to  the  burgesses*  wives  you  did  not 
state  any  reason  for  it?— Not  at  all. 

What  was  your  object  in  giving  it.?—  I  told  them  that  I  was  going  to  give  it 
to  them  to  get  a  cup  of  tea  with. 

What  was  your  object  m  giving  the  money  ? — It  was  thought  that  the  men, 
being  off  from  their  work,  would  be  bad  off,  and  it  was  given  them  to  get  a  cup 
of  tea  with. 

What  was  Mr,  Walker's  object  in  giving  money  to  the  burgesses'  wives  ? — 
I  cai^Dot  say,  excepting  to  support  the  party  that  he  was  taking. 

Tei  support  the  party  that  he  was  favouring  ? — I  should  suppose  «o. 
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George  Nixotu         Did  not  the  burgesses'  wives  suppose  so  also  ? — The  burgesses'  wives  asked  me 
'  where  it  came  from,  and  I  said  it  did  not  signify ;  it  was  to  get  a  cup  of  tea 

SI  June  1836.      with. 

Did  they  not  know  from  what  party  it  came? — They  did  not  at  the  time  I 
gave  it. 

You  do  not  suppose  that  it  was  concealed  from  them  very  studiously  ? — No  ; 
they  must  know  afterwards  which  party  I  wasj  1  never  was  with  Mr. 
Goodricke  before. 

They  must  know  afterwards  from  what  party  it  came  ? — They  must  know 
what  party  I  was  afterwards  ;  I  had  not  taken  any  part  before. 

You  said  you  did  not  consider  a  treat  a  bribe ;  which  do  you  consider  the 
5  s.f  a  treat  or  a  bribe  ? — A  treat. 

What  do  you  consider  a  bribe  ? — Where  a  person  is  offered  money  to  give  a  ^ 
vote  for  a  certain  person. 

Do  not  you  consider  the  5  s.  money  ? — Yes. 

Then  when  5  s.  is  given  it  is  a  bribe»  if  monev  given  is  a  bribe  ? — There  was 
nothing  named  of  any  party  whatever,  and  nothing  named  about  voting  at  the 
time. 

Did  the  House  understand  you  to  say  you  never  Tinew  any  respectable 
people  in  Stafford  who  would  accept  money  for  their  votes  ? — Yes ;  I  have 
known  some  most  respectable  people  of  the  town  tliat  would  not. 

Do  you  know  any  that  would  ? — There  are  some  that  have  done  it,  I  believe. 

Do  you  know  of  any  respectable  person  at  Stafford  at  the  last  election  that 
did?— I  never  heard  of  one. 

You  have  stated  that  the  burgesses  were  treated  in  your  'house,  and  in  the 
other  houses  at  Stafford ;  were  many  women  among  them  ? — Yes,  there  were 
some. 

The  same  women  who  came  to  the  houses ;  were  the  5  s.  given  to  any  of 
those  women  ? — There  was,  I  believe  ;  but  there  was  not  any  that  I  gave  them 
to ;  they  were  women  that  came  from  other  parts  of  the  town. 

Was  the  5  s.  given  to  the  women  in  consideration  of  their  not  partaking 
of  the  treat  which  was  given  to  the  men  ? — Not  at  all ;  it  was  a  treat  for  them- 
selves. 

Was  it  in  consideration  that  the  men  were  treated,  and  that  you  would  havq 
considered  the  women  to  be  ill-treated  if  they  did  not  get  something  l—rWe 
considered  that  the  women  would  be  ill- treated  if  they  dia  not  get  something;, 
on  account  of  their  husbands  being  out  of  work  for  a  long  time  before  the 
election,  doing  nothing,  and  they  were  very  much  distressed. 

You  said  that  at  your  house  you  served  all  parties  alike  with  drink ;  how 
did  you  distinguish  to  which  paity  you  were  to  charge  the  different  refresh- 
ments that  you  gave  those  persons  r — That  was  the  party  that  gave  me  orders 
to  serve  so  much  diink  I  made  my  account  out  to. 

You  had  orders  from  Mr.  Walker,  had  you  not,  to  give  drink  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  also  small  sums  of  money  left  by  other  persons  to  be  given  in  drink 
to  the  burgesses  ? — ^Yes. 

When  a  burgess  came  in  and  received  drink,  how  did  you  know  to  which 
account  to  put  it  ? — I  never  asked  them. 

Did  you  not  ask  them  to  whom  their  drink  was  to  be  charged  ? — No. 

How  did  you  charge  it  ?— I  let  every  one  in  the  house  have  as  much  as  they 
liked  as  long  as  it  lasted. 

And  when  it  was  out  did  you  charge  Mr.  Walker  ? — No. 

As  long  as  there  was  money  you  put  what  was  taken  by  the  burgesses 
against  the  money ;  when  there  was  no  money  did  you  charge  it  against  Mr. 
Walker? — I  had  orders  to  let  the  men  have  so  much  liquor,  and  then  when  the 
money  was  out  they  paid  for  it  themselves. 

From  whom  had  you  orders  to  let  the  men  have  the  liquor  ? — From  Mr. 
Walker. 

From  whom  had  you  orders  on  the  part  of  Captain  Chetwynd  ?-^There  was 
one  or  other  that  came  and  left  the  money. 

Was  that  before  the  men  had  received  the  liquor  ? — Yes. 

Then  how  did  you  know  who  were  the  men  entitled  to  liquor  put  of  that 
money? — We  let  those  have  that  were  not  burgesses. 

flow  did  you  know  which  of  the  persons  were  entitled  to  the  money  ? — 
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We  never  made  no  distinction ;  it  did  not  signify  which  candidate  they  be-      George  Num. 
longed  to.  — — .. 

How  did  you  know  which  of  those  were  to  have  drink  paid  for  by  Mr.       «iJunei8ap. 
Walker? — They  all  partook. 

Did  any  other  candidates  pay? — I  had  not  any  one  besides  at  my  house. 

Besides  Mr.  Chetwynd  and  Mr.  Goodricke  ?-^I  had  no  others  at  my  house. 

Had  you  other  voters  of  the  other  candidate  occasionally  at  your  house  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  there  was. 

Did  you  let  them  have  liquor  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Goodricke  and  Captain 
Chetwynd  ? — Yes  j  sometimes  they  might. 

Was  it  known  that  your  house  was  open  for  Sir  Francis  Goodricke's  voters 
and  Captain  Chetwynd's? — The  men  generally  go  round  to  see  where  there  is 
liquor,  and  where  there  is  any,  there  they  stop ;  but  at  last  I  had  not  any  for 
them. 

How  came  you  not  to  have  more  for  them  ? — Because  they  generally  stop- 
Till  they  drank  your  liquor  ? — No ;  as  long  as  the  orders  last* 

Were  the  orders  given  every  day  ? — ^Yes. 

What  were  the  orders  given  on  the  Saturday  ? — I  cannot  say,  except  that  I 
made  a  memorandum. 

That  you  were  to  give  so  much  ale? — No;  so  much  money  *s  worth  of  ale. 

An  order  came  from  Sir  F.  Goodricke  to  that  effect  ? — No- 

From  Mr.  Walker,  the  friend  of  Sir  F.  Goodricke  ? — Yes. 

So  much  money  was  left  by  the  friends  of  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — Yies. 

Had  you  no  order  from  him  ? — It  was  known  to  be  the  friends  of  the  party; 

No  other  candidate  ? — No. 

Then  any  person  that  came  in,  whether  he  was  friendly  to  those  candidates 
or  any  other  candidate,  he  drank  out  of  this  money? — ^Yes,  as  long  as  the  order 
lasted. 

You  were  asked  whether  they  were  voters  ? — There  were  a  vast  many  that 
I  did  not  know. 

You  knew  a  great  many  that  came  from  your  house  ? — There  were  a  vast 
many  I  did  not  know. 

Did  you  know  who  they  would  vote  for  ? — I  never  asked  them.. 

Those  5  s.  you  said  you  gave  to  burgesses'  wives,  and  to  every  poor  person 
that  you  metr — No,  not  every  poor  person  that  I  met;  they  were  generally 
old  people. 

They  were  old  women,  but  wives  of  the  burgesses? — Most  of  them. 

It  was  intended  only  for  the  wives  of  the  burgesses,  was  it  ? — For  the  wives 
of  the  burgesses ;  but  there  were  some  tliat  were  not. 

But  the  money  was  intended  for  the  wives  of  the  burgesses? — Yes. 

Therefore  when  you  gave  it  to  others,  it  was  out  of  some  compassion  that 
you  felt,  and  from  them  being  so  badly  off? — I  saw  them  in  such  a  distressed 
state ;  they  asked  me  for  it* 

How  many  were  there  ? — Some  few. 

Eight  out  of  88  ? — ^Yes. 

The  rest  of  the  88  were  burgesses'  wives? — ^Yes. 

And  it  had  no  reference  to  the  vote  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

It  was  mere  charity  ? — Yes. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  mthdraw. 

[The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  and  second  reading  of  the 
said  Bill  be  put  off  to  Thursday  next,  at  Three  o'clock;  and  that  the 
Lords  be  summoned. 
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Die  JoviSy  23'  Junii  183G. 


THE  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the  further  Consideration  and  Second 
Reading  of  the  Bill,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  Stafford  in 
the  County  of  Stafford  from  sending  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament ;  **  and 
for  the  Lords  to  be  summoned ;  and  for  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  proof  of 
th^  preamble  of  the  Bill;  and  for  the  electors  of  Stafford  to  be  heard  by 
themselves,  their  Coimsel  or  agents,  on  the  matters  contained  in  their 
Petition ; 

Counsel  were  accordingly  called  in. 

niea  Joseph  Clewhw  was  called  in ;  and  having  beea  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

ju$eph  CkxohtD.        Mr.  Atistin.^  Do  you  live  at  Stafford? — I  do. 
"— — — —  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Stafford  ? — ^Fifty  years. 

33  J»ae  1836.         What  is  your  business  ?— An  innkeeper  and  farmer. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  inn  that  you  have  kept  ? — ^The  Three  Tuns. 

How  long  have  you  kept  that  ? — ^Twenty  years,  very  nearly. 

Was  yours  one  of  the  houses  open  at  the  last  election  ? — ^Yes. 

When  was  your  house  opened  ? — As  soon  as  the  election  commenced. 

On  what  day  was  that  ? — I  believe  the  Thursday  before  the  polling-day. 

How  long  did  it  continue  open  ?— Till  the  election  closed. 

What  day  was  that  ? — I  believe  the  6th  or  7tii  of  January. 

What  day  of  the  week  ? — ^Tuesday. 

I  understand,  then,  that  your  house  was  open  on  the  Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday ;  six  davs  ? — ^Yes. 

By  whom  was  your  house  opened  ? — I  drawed  for  all  parties  almost ;  for  Mr. 
Goodricke  chiefly. 

Who  gave  you  the  orders  to  open  your  house  ? — ^Mr.  Walker. 

When  did  Mr.  Walker  give  you  the  order  ?— On  the  Thursday  before  the 
election. 

What  order  did  he  give  you  ? — ^To  supply  the  burgesses  with  some  ale ;  the 
voters. 

Which  was  it  ? — ^The  burgesses  and  voters. 

Was  it  to  supply  the  burgesses  alone,  or  the  voters  generally  ?— All  the 
voters. 

Was  anythmg  said  about  the  extent  to  which  they  should  be  supplied? — 
^     No. 

Nor  about  money  ? — No. 

Did  you  accordingly  supply  them  ? — ^Yes,  my  family  did. 

They  were  supplied  in  your  house  ? — ^Yes. 

What  had  they  ? — ^They  had  ale  and  some  littie  spirits,  and  something  to  eat 
tsometimes. 

At  what  time  on  Thursday  did  they  begin  drinking  ?— At  eight  or  nine 
o*clock,  I  suppose. 

Did  they  dnnk  all  day  ? — ^They  were  in  and  out  dl  day. 
,    Till  how  late  at  night  ? — ^Perhaps  12  o'clock  at  night. 

Had  you  breakfast  for  them  ? — ^No,  I  never  got  any  breakfast. 

Any  dinner  ? — ^No. 
^  Was  it  supper,  then  ? — No,  they  had  nothing  to  eat ;  only  sometimes  steaks 
cut  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

For  how  many  voters  were  steaks  provided  ? — ^Thirty  or  forty  sometimes. 

Do  you  mean  that  30  or  40  had  steaks  together  ? — No,  in  the  course  of  the 
day. 

Did  that  happen  every  day  ?— yNot  exactly  ever)-  day. 

On  what  day  had  you  no  steaks  supplied  ? — Saturday  was  one  day  particularly, 
when  there  were  steaks. 

Tell  nie  one  day  when  there  were  any  steaks  supplied? — Neither  of  the 
poUiilg-Hlays. 

Who  paid  you  for  this  ? — Mr.  Walker. 

When  ? — Some  little  while  after  the  election. 

Did  you  send  the  bill  in  to  him  ? — Yes. 

When  ? — As  soon  as  the  election  was  over ;  I  believe  the  same  day. 

Did 
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Did  you  send  the  bill  in  to  anybody  else  ? — No.  Joupk  CfcWw 

Do  you  keep  a  book  of  your  business  ? — Not  the  electioneering  business.  

Do  you  keep  a  book  of  your  regular  business  ? — ^Yes.  *3  Junt  1836. 

How  did  you  make  out  that  bill  if  you  had  no  book  of  the  electioneering 
business } — ^My  wife  put  it  down  upon  a  board. 

And  it  was  afterwards  rubbed  out  ? — It  was. 

So  that  you  have  no  minute  of  what  was  supplied  during  the  election  ? — 
No. 

Did  you  keep  a  copy  of  the  bill  you  sent  out  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

How  did  you  head  the  bill  ? — ^To  the  friends  of  Sir  Frauds  Goodricke ;  I 
believe  he  was  Mr.  Goodricke  then. 

Ale  and  qprnts^  and  so  forth  ? — ^Yes. 

And  you  charged  the  sum  in  that  way  ? — ^Yes. 

And  you  charged  the  whole  sum  in  that  way  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  the  simi  that  you  charged  ? — I  think  about  40  L 

Was  it  under  60  L  ?— Yes,  it  was. 

When  were  you  paid  ? — Some  little  time  after  the  election. 

By  whom  ? — ^By  Mr.  Walker. 

How  did  he  pay  you  } — In  5 1,  notes. 

Not  in  a  cheque  ? — No. 

Is  that  all  the  money  you  had  from  Mr.  Walker  ? — No. 

What  other  sums  did  you  have  from  Mr.  Walker  ? — I  was  instructed  by  Mr* 
Walker  to  give  the  women  something  to  drink. 

Is  that  40 1,  or  50  /.  all  you  have  had  for  drinking  that  went  on  in  your 
house  ? — ^Yes. 

How  many  persons  might  drink  in  your  house  during  the  days  you  men- 
tioned ^ — I  thmk  100,  or  more. 

Will  you  swear  that  there  were  not  100  people  every  day  in  your  house  in 
the  course  of  tiie  election  ? — In  the  course  of  the  day. 

Will  you  swear  that  there  were  not  200  people  in  your  house  every  day  ? — 
Yes. 

On  what  day  ? — On  no  day. 

What  is  the  smallest  number  you  will  venture  to  state  to  their  Lordships 
were  ever  present  in  one  day  in  your  house  ? — Perhaps  50. 

Will  you  venture  to  state  that  there  was  no  day  in  which  there  were  not 
150  voters  in  your  house  ? — Never  a  day ;  not  any  day  of  the  election. 

You  have  stated  that  there  were  100  voters  in  your  house  on  each  day  of 
the  election  ? — Not  each  day ;  on  some  days. 

On  what  days  were  there  100  voters? — Saturday  there  was  the  most  of 
any. 

Will  you  swear  there  were  not  200  voters  in  your  house  on  Saturday  ? — 
No. 

What  number  ?— About  100 ;  there  was  never  more  than  100, 1  believe. 

Did  the  same  persons  come  in  twice  or  more  during  the  same  day  ? — ^Yes,^ 
many  did. 

By  a  Lord.^  In  stating  the  number  to  be  100,  when  you  say  that  100  were 
in  your  house  in  the  course  of  the  day,  do  you  include  in  that  the  repeated 
visits  of  those  that  came  several  times,  or  do  you  mean  100  distinct  individuals  ? 
— ^I  mean  the  repeated  times. 

Mr.  Austin.^  Will  you  swear  that  on  Saturday  there  were  not  100  distinct 
individuals  in  your  house  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? — I  wiU. 

How  many  were  there  ?— There  was  not  more  than  100  on  that  day ;  about 
100 ;  but  I  did  not  take  a  calculation. 

Why  did  you  not  take  a  calculation  of  those  things  ? — It  is  impossible. 

Why  did  not  you  keep  an  account  of  the  electioneering  expenses  ? — ^We  had 
other  people's  expenses  at  the  same  time. 

Why  did  not  you  enter  it  in  the  book  ;  why  did  you  efface  the  entry  of  it  as 
soon  as  the  thing  was  over  ? — I  never  keep  those  things. 

Why  do  you  not  ? — Because  I  am  paid  directly  after  I  send  in  my  account,^ 
as  soon  as  it  is  over. 

You  have  stated  that  the  order  was  unlimited  ? — Yes. 

To  supply  voters  with  as  much  ale  as  they  asked  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  supply  them  with  as  much  ale  as  they  asked  ? — Yes,  my  family  did. 

Whethar  they  came  once  or  twenty  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  you  Sup- 
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^seph  Clftdm.    pKed  them  with  whatever  they  demanded  ? — ^The  always  had  what  they  afidced 

for. 

Ha  shine  1 836.     ,    Tjj3^  ^3^  according  to  the  orders  of  Mr.  Walker  ?— Yes. 

No  doiibt  about  it  ? — ^Not  the  least. 

Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  electioneering  bu^ess  at  former  Sections  ? 
— A  little ;  I  have  always  had  something  to  do  with  elections. 

You  always  had  your  house  open  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  always  been  paid  in  the  same  way  ? — Sometimes  I  never  got  paid 
at  all. 

You  distributed  some  of  the  tickets  ? — No  tickets. 

You  distributed  sums  of  5  s.  ? — I  did. 

To  whom  did  you  make  that  distribution? — ^To  the  bu]i^e8se8*  wives  and 
voters'  wives. 

Which  was  it  ? — Some  few  of  the  voters  I  paid  as  weU. 

And  the  rest  the  wives  of  the  burgesses  ? — ^Yes. 

Which  was  your  district  ? — ^In  the  Broad-eye  and  Snow-hilL 

Is  that  a  parish  ?— They  are  two  parishes ;  they  are  both  in  St.  Mary's-hilL 

Who  assigned  you  that  district  ? — ^Mr.  Walker. 

Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Walker  for  that  purpose  ? — At  the  Vine  Inn. 

On  what  day  ?— The  Friday. 

By  whose  desire  did  you  go  to  the  Vine  Inn  ? — ^I  believe  Mr.  Walker  met  me 
himself. 

Whom  did  you  meet  there  ? — ^Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Meeson* 

Morris  is  landlord  of  the  inn  ? — ^A  son  of  the  landlord. 

Who  is  Mr.  Meeson  ? — A  shoe-manufacturer. 

On  whose  behalf  was  Mr.  Meeson  there  ? — Mr.  Goodricke's. 

Did  he  speak  and  act  as  if  he  were  acting  for  Mr.  Goodricke  ? — He  did. 

Was  he  in  Mr.  Goodricke's  interest  at  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  where  the  Committee  sat  for  Mr.  Goodricke  ? — ^I  do  not. 

You  do  not  know  whether  Meeson  was  a  committee-man  ? — I  do  not. 

What  did  you  meet  at  the  Vine  for  ? — I  believe  I  made  a  complaint  to  Mr* 
Walker^  that  the  women  were  grumbling  that  they  had  not  some  tea ;  they  had 
been  complaining  to  me. 

What  was  that  meeting  about  ? — On  that  purpose. 

Was  any  money  given  to  you  to  distribute  ? — Yes. 

How  much? — ^I  believe  15  Z. 

Who  gave  you  that  ? — Mr.  Walker 

When  ? — On  the  Saturday  morning. 

Is  that  all  he  gave  you  for  that  purpose? — ^Yes. 

Is  that  all  you  expended  upon  that  purpose  ? — ^No. 

How  much  did  you  expend  upon  that  ? — ^I  think  40 1. 

In  addition  to  the  15 1. — ^No. 

Did  you  expend  40 1  or  50  /.  ?— £.40. 

Is  that  the  exact  sum  ? — I  believe  40 1.  5  s. 

Then  you  spent  251.  odd  more  than  was  given  to  you  on  the  Saturday 
morning  ? — ^Yes. 

Where  did  you  get  that  again  ? — From  Mr.  Walker. 

Did  you  put  it  in  the  Bill  ? — ^I  did  not. 

Did  you  put  it  upon  paper  ? — No. 

Did  you  give  him  any  voucher  ? — No  ;  I  gave  him  the  account  altogether. 

And  thereupon  he  paid  you  ? — ^Yes ;  he  gave  mei  a  cheque  upon  the  bank 
for  it. 

What  bank  was  that  ?' — I  believe  Mr.  Webb's  bank. 

Are  you  certain  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  present  the  cheque  yourself? — ^Yes. 

What  bank  was  it? — Mr.  Webb's,  but  Mr.  Nixon's  money  was  in  the  same 
cheque ;  we  both  received  it  together. 

What  were  your  directions  as  to  the  )  5  L  upon  the  Friday  night  ? — It  was 
"Saturday  morning  when  we  got  the  directions. 

From  whom? — Mr.  Walker. 

What  were  his  directions  ? — ^To  give  it  to  those  women  that  I  thought  were 
in  want  of  a  cup  of  tea,  to  make  them  comfortable. 

To  whom  ? — ^To  the  burgesses'  wives  ;   I  gave  it  to  several  that  were  not 

burgesses' 
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burgesses'  wives  ;  to  several  that  were  well-wishers ;  I  gave  them  5  s.  to  enjoy    Jotepk  CUtoloto. 
themselves  with.  > 

Do  you  know  the  burgesses  ? — ^A  great  many  of  them.  ^3  June  1836. 

And  the  voters  in  general  in  Broad-eye  and  Snow-hill  ?— Generally  I  do. 

Was  it  for  that  reason  that  you  were  selected  to  distribute  in  those  districts  ? 
— ^No ;  I  believe  that  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Walker  about  it. 

Had  you  spoken  to  him  about  it  because  you  knew  those  voters  best  ? — ^Yes. 

You  took  that  district,  and  Nixon  took  another  ? — ^Yes ;  I  applied  to  Mr. 
Nixon  to  assist  me  in  it. 

Whom  did  you  see  when  you  distributed  the  money  ? — ^The  wives  of  the 
burgesses. 

IMd  you  do  it  with  your  own  hand  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  anybody  else  engage  in  it  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

You  went  to  the  house  where  you  knew  a  burgess  lived  ? — Yes. 
.    When  you  went  to  this  house,  what  did  you  do  ? — I  asked  for  the  woman  of 
the  house,  and  gave  her  the  money ;  and  if  she  was  not  in  I  left  it  with  the 
elder  children. 

What  did  you  say  ? — I  told  them  that  it  was  to  enjoy  themselves  with  a  cup 
of  tea,  being  Christmas  time. 

And  being  about  the  election  time  ? — ^Yes. 

Would  you  have  given  the  money  if  there  had  been  no  election  to  take  place 
^t  that  time  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  give  the  money  because  it  was  election  time,  or  because  it  was 
Christmas  time  ? — Because  it  was  election  time,  of  course. 

Was  this  on  the  Saturday  night  that  you  distributed  the  money  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  give  any  after  Saturday  night  ? — Some  on  Sunday. 

In  the  evening  also  ? — Most  of  the  day  on  Sunday ;  I  could  not  see  them 
^  on  Saturday. 

Were  you  occupied  a  good  deal  on  Sunday  about  it  ? — ^Yes. 

And  some  on  the  Mooday  ? — ^None  on  the  Monday. 

It  had  been  all  finished  on  the  Sunday  night  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  on  which  side  those  burgesses  and  voters  gave  their  votes  for 
the  most  part,  who  drank  in  your  house  ? — ^I  do  not. 

There  were  no  colours  there  at  the  last  election  ? — ^Nothing  of  the  sort. 

Were  any  healths  drunk  ? — No ;  I  did  not  hear  any. 

No  toasts  given  ? — No. 
•    On  which  side  did  the  burgesses  vote  to  whose  wives  you  gave  the  5*.? — 
Which  way  they  pleased ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it ;  I  never  asked  the 
t)uestion.  . 

With  respect  to  the  burgesses*  wives,  do  you  recollect  making  out  a  list  ? — 
I  never  did. 

:    Do  you  recollect  a  list  being  made  out  ? — ^I  believe  there  was  a  list  made 
out. 

Did  you  see  it  ? — ^I  saw  some  paper  upon  the  table  with  names  upon  it. 

Was  Mr.  Walker  there  at  the  time  ? — He  was. 

Was  the  list  lying  on  the  table  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  know  what  they  were  about? — ^This  list  was  to  give  to  those 
people ;  but  I  told  him  that  I  must  give  it  to  everybody  that  would  have  it, 
or  else  it  was  of  no  use  giving  it  to  one  unless  I  gave  it  to  all  that  would 
accept  of  it. 

Did  he  assent  to  that  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  that  list  made  out  before  you  made  that  observation  to  Mr.  Walker  ? — 
It  was. 

Was  the.list  thrown  by  in  consequence  of  those  observations  ? — Yes. 

You  thought  the  list  not  extensive  enough  ? — I  did. 

Who  had  been  making  out  that  list  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Meeson 
tmd  Mr.  Morris ;  they  were  together  at  the  time. 

And  did  they  aU  hear  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Walker  about  the  Ust  r— They 
did. 

Then  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  knew  what  the  lists  were  about  ? — I  believe 
they  tfd. 

Was  Nixon  there  at  that  time  ? — He  was  not. 

You  do  not  happen  to  know  what  became  of  those  lists  ? — No. 
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Joseph  Clewhw        Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  burgesses  and  voters  contained  in  them  ? 

\J1 *   —No. 

^3  June  1836.         Do  you  know  which  way  they  voted  ? — ^No. 

Do  you  know  whether  anybody  else  distributed  the  5  s.  besides  you  and 
Nixon  ? — I  did  not  see  anybody. 

Was  not  it  well  known  in  Stafford  during  the  election^  and  upon  the  three 
days  before  the  election,  that  the  houses  were  opened  in  the  town  ? — ^Yes. 

It  was  notorious  in  the  place  ? — No ;  it  was  but  a  few  houses  that  had  the 
order. 

Was  not  it  well  known  in  the  place  that  the  houses  were  opened  ? — ^X  cannot 
say ;  I  know  of  none  but  my  own. 

Did  you  not  know  that  other  houses  were  open  ? — 1  did  not. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  had  no  reason  to  know  that  any  other  house  was 
open  but  your  own  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

Did  you  not  know  that  Nixon's  house  was  open  ? — ^It  was  not  open  at  dm 
time. 

At  what  time  ? — ^When  mine  was. 

Did  you  not  know  that  there  were  other  houses  open  in  the  town  upon  the 
Simday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday  ? — I  did  not  know  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  on  Sunday  you  had  no  reason  to  know  that  any 
other  house  was  open  in  the  town  ? — I  had  no  reason,  and  I  did  not  know  it. 

Do  you  know  the  Fountain  Inn  ? — ^I  do. 

Was  that  6pen  ? — Not  that  I  know. 

Who  keeps  the  Fountain  Inn  ? — I  do  not  know  who  ke^  it 

Do  you  know  the  White  Hart  ?^ — I  do. 

Was  that  open  ? — Not  that  I  know. 

Who  keeps  it  ? — Sharrott. 

The  Castle  ?— Mrs.  Bentley. 

Was  that  open  ? — ^Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Cock ;  who  keeps  that  ? — Mr.  Ward. 

The  Goat  ?— Mr.  Qear. 

The  Fox  and  the  George  ? — Bishop. 

The  Elephant  and  Castle  ? — Mr.  Shaw. 

The  Oak  ?— Draper. 

The  King's  Arms  ?— I  think  Ford. 

Were  those  open,  any  of  them  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  that  any  of  those  houses  were 
opened  ? — I  do ;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Where  were  you  during  the  election  ? — I  was  about  my  own  business :  my 
farming  business. 

Were  you  about  the  town  ? — Generally. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  hear  the  general  talk  of  the  town,  that 
houses  were  open  ? — I  never  heard  a  word  of  it. 

Have  you  ever  heard  since  that  they  were  open  ?— No. 

For  aught  you  know,  then,  they  might  not  have  been  open  ? — ^Yes- 

Do  you  mean  to  state  that  ? — I  do. 

Were  you  paid  by  anybody  else  besides  Mr.  Walker  ? — No. 

At  no  time  since  the  election? — No;  I  was  paid  my  account  after  the 
Section. 

Did  anybody  else  pay  you  any  money  besides  Mr.  Walker  ? — ^No. 

You  have  said  that  you  did  not  hear  it  generally  spoken  of  in  the  town  that 
the  houses  were  open ;  was  it  generally  known  in  the  town  that  those  5  s. 
were,  distributed  ? — ^I  believe  it  was ;  it  could  not  be  kept  a  secret. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  was  generally  known  ?  —No,  I  have  not. 

Did  you  hear,  in  the  course  of  general  conversation  in  the  town,  that  there 
was  such  a  person  as  the  Dudley  Devil  in  the  town  ? — ^Yes. 

Also  a  person  called  the  Man  in  the  Moon  ? — ^Yes ;  that  was  one  name ;  1 
believe  it  was  all  one  person. 

Was  it  stated  for  what  purpose  he  was  in  the  town  ? — I  never  heard  what 
business  he  was  upon ;  I  heard  he  was  treating. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  ? — ^I  did. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — I  saw  him  in  my  own  house,  the  only^  time  I 
beUeve  I  did  see  him. 

What  dav  was  that  ? — Saturday  morning. 

How 
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How  long  was  he  in  your  house  ? — About  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Jo^efh  CUulow. 

What  time  in  the  morning  ? —About  10  o'clock.  — ^— ^ 

What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  came  and  asked  me  if  I  would  cook  20  lbs.  of     ^3  June  1836. 
T)eefsteaks  for  a  party  tliat  came  with  hinji :  I  said  I  would. 

Was  that  in  your  account  ? — That  was  not  in  the  account ;  he  gave  me  a 
sovereign  to  give  the  party  to  drink. 

Who  paid  for  the  beefsteaks  ? — He  sent  th^n  in  by  the  butdier. 

Did  you  supply  them  with  any  liquor  ? — Yes ;  what  they  liked. 

They  called  for  as  much  as  they  pleased  to  drink  ?— Yes. 

Who  paid  for  that  ? — He  gave  me  a  sovereign. 

How  long  did  the  party  of  men  stay  thwe  ? — ^There  were  both  women  as  well 
as  men.     ^3me  of  them  did  not  stc^  long. 

Do  you  know  for  whom  they  voted  ?— No. 

Did  you  know  any  of  their  names  ? — No. 

Were  they  burgesses  ? — Burgesses  and  Irargesses'  wives^  and  some  voters  and 
some  not  voters. 

Mention  the  name  of  any  person  who  was  not  a  voter  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  can ;  I  believe  I  cannot. 

WiUyon  undertake  to  swear  that  there  was  one  person  there  that  was  not  a 
voter  ? — No. 

You  understand  the  question  ? — ^Yes* 

Did  you  see  this  person  upon  any  other  occasion  ? — 1  have  seen  him  in  ihb 
street 

What  is  his  name? — I  do  not  know. 

Nor  where  he  lives  ?-^No. 

Nor  anything  about  him^  but  that  you  saw  him  upon  that  occasion  ? — No. 

What  sort  of  person  was  he  ? — ^A  smcdlish  man. 

Should  you  know  him  if  you  saw  him  again  ? — I  think  not. 

Have  you  any  means  of  enabling  us  to  get  at  him  ? — No;  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  him. 

Are  you  sure  that  you  cannot  find  him  ? — ^Yes.    I  know  nothing  about  him. 

Was  he  a  Stafford  man  ? — No ;  I  should  have  known  him,  if  he  had  been. 

Did  you  see  a  Mr.  Roberts  ? — Not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge ;  I  never 
heard  his  name  before. 

You  say  you  knew  Mr.  Meeson ;  did  you  know  Mr.  Holyoake? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  during  the  election  ? — Yes. 

Where  ? — In  my  house  and  at  the  Swan. 

How  often  did  you  see  him  in  your  house  ? — ^They  frequently  came  in  to  see 
the  burgesses  at  the  time  of  the  election. 

Who  do  you  mean  by  "  they"  ? — ^The  parties. 

What  parties  ? — All  parties  ;  they  came  round  to  solicit  votes. 

Who  ? — Mr.  Goodricke  and  Holyoake,  and  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Charles 
Gifford. 

Did  Mr.  Holyoake  come  with  Mr.  Goodricke  ? — ^Yes. 
Did  Walker  come  with  Mr.  Goodricke  ? — ^Yes. 
And  Mr.  Gifford?- Yes. 
They  came  canvassing  in  company,  did  they  ? — Yes. 

.    Who  did  you  see  at  the  Swan  ^ — Mr*  Holyoake  and  Mr.  Goodricke^  and  Mr* 
Gifford  and  Mr.  Walker. 

In  the  committee-room  ? — I  never  was  in  the  commitee-room. 

Where  was  the  committee-room?— I  do  not  know. 

Up  stairs  or  below  ? — I  believe  it  was  up  stairs. 

By  a  Lord.']  At  what  house  ? — The  Swan  Inn. 

Mr.  AustinT]  You  did  not  go  up  stah*s  yourself  ?— No. 

Were  there  people  up  and  down  upon  the  staircase  ? — Yes. 

As  if  they  were  going  up  and  down  into  the  room  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Holyoake  go  up  stairs  ?— No. 

Was  Meeson  at  the  Swan  ? — No  ;  he  was  chiefly  at  the  Vine. 

You  saw  Mr.  Holyoake  at  the  Vine  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

You  saw  Mr.  Walker  there  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Gifford  at  the  Vine  ? — I  think  not. 

Did  you  know  a  Mr.  Painter  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  at  the  Swan  ? — I  did  not. 
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Joseph  CUwloiv.        Where  did  you  see  him  during  the  election  ? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  him 

' at  all. 

13  June  1^36.  ^^  yQii  siip^  Qf  tiiat  ? — I  believe  I  did  not. 

Were  you  at  the  poll  at  all  ? — ^Yes ;  on  the  Monday  I  polled  myself. 

How  long  were  you  at  the  poll  on  that  day  ? — I  was  not  five  minutes  in 
court. 

Were  you  at  the  poll  on  any  other  part  of  that  day  ? — No. 

Had  you  any  conversation  at  the  poll  ? — No. 

You  only  went  up  to  give  your  vote  ? — ^Yes. 

You  did  not  know  what  was  taking  place  at  the  poll  ?—  No. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  voters  in  the  street  as  to  how  the  election 
was  going  on  ? — We  generally  asked  how  the  poll  was  going  on :  nothing 
further. 

Are  you  sure  you  were  never  in  the  committee-room  yourself? — I  never  was. 

Where  was  Captain  Chetwynd*s  committee  ? — At  the  George. 

Mr.  Farrand's  ?— I  think  at  the  Star ;  but  I  am  not  certidn. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whateley. 

At  the  time  you  distributed  the  5  s.  you  have  mentioned,  did  you  say  any- 
thing about  voting  ?-^I  did  not. 

Did  you  say  anything  at  bSI  about  the  person  from  whom  it  came  ? — ^No,  I 
did  not. 

Did  you  in  any  manner  refer  the  giving  the  5  s.  to  their  husbands'  votes,  or 
use  it  in  any  manner  to  influence  their  voting  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  not  you  at  first  suggest  the  expediency  of  giving  5  s.  to  the  wives  of  poor 
burgesses  ? — I  did. 

Had  the  mei;!  been  off  work  and  drinking  a  considerable  number  of  days  at 
that  time  ? — ^They  had. 

Did  that  in  any  degree  influence  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  right  to  da 
something  for  them  ? — I  did  it  merely  for  that  occasion. 

Was  the  5  s.  that  you  gave  distributed  to  the  burgesses'  wives  generally,  or 
the  burgesses'  wives  that  you  had  a  reason  to  believe  voted  for  any  particular 
candidate  ?— I  gave  it  to  every  one  that  would  accept  it. 

I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  gave  the  money  to  the  wives  of  some  that 
were  not  voters  ? — I  did  to  some  that  were  no  voters  at  all. 

Why  did  you  give  it  to  them  ? — Because  they  were  neighbours,  and  they  had 
sons  that  were  voters. 

And  were  also  in  need  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  in  any  manner  give  this  money  to  influence  them  to  vote  for  any 
particidar  candidate  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  know  when  you  gave  this  money,  whether  they  had  been  solicited 
to  vote  for  any  particular  candidate  ? — I  did  not. 

Had  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  whether  they  had  promised  either  the 
one  candidate  or  the  other  ? — ^I  had  not. 

You  were  asked  whether  you  kept  any  election  accounts  ;  you  said  that  you 
did  not.  How  many  persons  does  your  family  consist  of  ? — My  wife,  and  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  that  are  capable  of  doing  business. 

Do  they  all  assist  in  your  business  ?— They  do. 

During  the  election  your  house  was  pretty  well  thronged  ? — It  was. 

And  probably  all  of  you  employed  in  serving  liquor  to  the  customers  ? — All 
of  us  at  times. 

And  the  person  that  served  the  liquor  made  a  score  on  a  board  of  what  they 
had  served  ? — ^They  did. 

When  was  that  cast  up  ? — After  the  election  was  over. 

From  that  you  made  the  biU,  which  you  delivered  to  Mr.  Walker  ? — ^Yes. 

In  other  respects,  is  the  trade  that  you  carry  on  generally  a  ready  money 
trade  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  enter  in  a  book  all  the  Uquor  you  serve  ? — I  never  enter  any  that  I 
draw ;  it  is  generally  paid. 

What  is  the  book  that  you  do  keep  ? — I  keep  none  but  for  my  farming 
business. 

But  not  with  respect  to  the  retail  trade  of  drawing  beer  ? — No. 

You  say  that  Mr.  Holyoake,  Mr.  Goodricke,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Gifford 
came  to  your  house  ?  —Yes. 

Did 
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Did  other  parties  also  go  round  with  other  candidates^  and  call  at  the  differ-     Johtph  Clewlotc. 
ent  public  houses  ? — ^Yes.  ■  ' 

Did  other  parties  call  at  your  house  as  well  as  Mr.  Goodricke's  party  r — ^Yes,      »>  June  1836. 
they  did ;  that  is,  two  of  the  parties.    Three  of  the  parties  called. 

Captain  Chetwynd  and  Captain  Gronow? — ^Not  Captain  Gronow's;  Mr. 
Farrand's. 

Did  Mr.  Walker  give  you  an  order  to  open  your  house  upon  the  Thursday 
before  the  election  ? — He  did. 

Was  any  restriction  given  only  to  serve  ale  to  those  that  had  promised  a 
particular  candidate  ? — None  at  all. 

Were  you  very  particular  in  inquiring  whether  the  person  that  asked  for  ale 
was  a  voter  ? — No ;  I  asked  no  question  at  all. 

Then  any  man  commg  in  and  calling  for  liquor  would  be  served  ? — If  he 
came  with  any  burgess  he  would. 

If  a  burgess  came  in  with  a  couple  of  friends,  and  called  for  a  quart  of  ale, 
it  would  be  furnished  ? — It  would. 

And  no  question  asked  whether  he  had  promised  one  candidate  or  another  t 
' — ^No ;  I  never  asked  the  question. 

And  there  were  no  colours  worn  ? — None. 

Is  it  your  belief,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  borough  of  Stafford,  that  the 
last  election  was  conducted  upon  better  principles  than  formerly  ?-^A  great 
deal. 

Do  you  believe  that  at  the  last  election  many  persons  voted  merely  from  a 
sense  of  their  duty  ? — I  am  sure  of  it. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  persons,  even  in  the  lower  class  of  life, 
would  not  have  received  money  if  they  could  have  had  it  ? — ^A  good  many 
might  have  had  it  if  they  would  have  received  it. 

From  which  party  ? — From  Mr.  Gronow. 

Did  you  hear  of  any  party,  excepting  Captain  Gronow,  giving  any  money  at 
the  last  election  for  votes  ? — I  did  not. 

When  you  were  about  at  the  election,  were  you  ever  asked  for  a  single 
shilling,  or  applied  to  by  any  person  to  give  money  for  a  vote  ? — I  was  not. 

Was  it  a  matter  of  common  conversation  in  Stafford  that  money  had  been 
offered,  and  refused  by  burgesses  and  voters  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  constituency  of  Stafford  has  improved  since  the 
election  of  1832  ? — ^Very  greatly. 

You  have  no  doubt  of  that,  speaking  as  a  respectable  man  of  the  borough  of 
Stafford  ? — I  speak  the  fact ;  I  speak  the  truth. 

Are  there  a  good  many  respectable  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  now  voters 
for  Stafford  since  the  Reform  Bill  ? — ^Not  a  very  great  many. 

Are  there  more  persons  in  a  better  station  of  Ufe  ? — ^There  are  a  good  many 
more  ;  there  were  a  good  many  burgesses  shopkeepers  before. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  persons  that  would  not 
give  their  vote  for  money  ? — I  am  certain  of  it. 

Do  you  think  there  are  several  hundreds  ? — ^I  think  three  parts  of  them 
would  not  vote  for  money. 

Do  you  then  think  that  the  burgesses  of  Stafford  entertained  political 
opinions  ? — ^Not  much,  I  think ;  I  do  not  think  they  concern  themselves  much 
about  poUtical  opinions. 

Supposing  there  was  a  Tory  candidate  and  a  Whig  candidate  in  Stafford, 
which  would  have  the  best  chance  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Should  you  think  it  would  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  purse,  or  upon 
the  popularity  of  the  candidate  ? — Upon  the  popularity  of  the  candidate. 

At  the  last  election,  do  you  think  any  sum  of  money  would  have  brought  in 
Captain  Gronow  ? — ^Not  a  boat-load  would  not. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  at  the  last  election  Mr.  Goodricke  and  Captain 
Chetwynd  were  the  favourites  of  the  people  of  Stafford  upon  principle? — 
Yes. 

Captain  Chetwynd  is  connected  with  a  very  old  family  in  the  county ;  he  is 
brother  of  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  and  has  a  house  within  three  miles  of  Stafford  ? 
— ^Yes ;  Sir  Geoi^e  represented  the  town  before. 

And  was  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions  ? — ^Yes. 

Sir  Francis  Goodricke's  father  lived  in  the  county  ? — ^Yes. 
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Joseph  Ckwlom.       ^j^  jq^  qj^  enough  to  recollect  when  Colonel  Monekton  represented  the 
•~       r"g      town  ?— Yes. 

23  une  1  3  .         He  is  a  gentleman  whose  son  now  possesses  a  fine  place  ei^t  miles  from 
Stafford?— About  11. 

When  he  represented  the  town,  do  you  believe  that  any  adventurer  coming 
from  London  with  money  could  have  turned  him  out  ? — I  believe  not. 

He  resigned  his  seat  when  he  got  old  and  infirm  ? — He  did. 

Is  it  your  belief  that  those  who  received  money  at  the  last  election  from 
Captain  Gronow  were  p^*son8  in  a  low  situation  of  Ufe  and  needy  ? — ^They  were 
chiefly  Dissenters  that  received  the  money. 

Were  they  chiefly  perscms  in  a  low  situation  of  life  ? — ^A  good  many  of 
them  were,  but  not  all. 

There  were  no  respectable  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  among  them  ? — ^No. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  those  persons  were  considered  as  disgraced  by  the 
better  part  of  the  constituency  ? — ^They  axe  still. 

Do  you  believe  that  they  were  looked  down  upcm,  even  by  others  in  tiieir 
own  ccmdition  of  life  ?— They  wctc,  and  are  now. 

,     Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  better  spirit  prevails  in  the  borough  of  Staffed 
now  than  did  some  years  ago  ? — ^Yes ;  than  ever  I  knew  it. 

Do  you  remember  the  bribery  oath  being  administered  at  the  last  dection } 
I  do. 

Who  proposed  that  the  bribery  oath  should  be  administered  ? — I  cannot 
say. 

You  were  not  present  ? — I  was  not. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

You  are  of  opinion  that  the  constituency  has  improved  there  r — I  am. 

When  did  it  begin  to  improve  ? — It  had  begun  to  be  improved  some  lime 
before  the  last  election. 

In  wliat  year  did  it  begin  to  be  improved  ? — I  believe  in  1832. 

Immediately  after  the  election  of  1832  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  not  everybody  bought  in  1832  ? — No. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  election  of  1832  was  not  bought? — ^I  believe  it 
was  not. 

Perhaps  you  believe  that  no  election  has  been  bought  in  Stafford  ? — I  think 
not 

That  elections  have  never  been  bought  there  ? — ^Yes. 

When  did  you  first  begin  to  observe  a  symptom  of  improvement  in  the 
town?— In  1832. 

You  have  been  answering  questions  as  to  the  better  principles  prevailing  in 
the  town ;  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  better  principles  prevail  in  the 
town  ?— Because  the  poor  men  will  not  vote  for  money  now. 

When  did  you  first  begin  to  observe  it  ? — ^At  the  last  election  more  than  any 
other. 

Did  you  ever  observe  it  at  any  other  election  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  did. 

Did  you  see  money  offered  at  the  last  election  ? — No. 

You  say  that  you  yourself  were  never  applied  to  for  money  at  the  last 
election ;  did  they  apply  for  money  to  you  before  ? — No. 

You  have  never  been  engaged  in  that  occupation  ? — No. 

You  say  that  the  electors  who  took  money  at  the  last  election  vrere  con- 
sidCTed  to  be  disgraced ;  on  what  account  were  they  considered  to  be  dis- 
graced ? — ^For  receiving  money. 

Is  treating  considered  disgraceful  at  present  in  Stafford  ? — ^No. 

Then  amongst  those  persons  who  entertain  better  principles^  and  who  vote 
from  their  consciences^  would  you  enumerate  some  of  those  who  ate  and 
drank  at  your  house ;  do  you  call  them  conscientious  and  respectable  voters  f 
—Yes. 

And  the  husbands  of  the  women  to  whom  you  gavS  5  s.  ? — ^Yes. 

That  is  the  class  of  people  whom  you  describe  as  influenced  by  better  prin- 
ciples than  formerly  ? — ^Yes. 

You  do  not  consider  that  treating  implies  badness  of  principle  ? — ^No. 

Either  giving  5  s.  or  taking  it  ? — No. 
Or  giving  dnnk  or  taking  it  ? — No. 

Thea 
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Then  by  a  return  to  better  principles  you  mean  leaving  oflf  taking  bribes  in    jaupk  cktolmo. 
the  gross  for  votes  ? — ^Yes.  , 

Do  you  know  how  many  shopkeepers  who  were  not  voters  before  have  been     ^9  June  1836. 
added  to  the  register  by  the  Reform  Bill  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  old  burgesses  stiU  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  voters  ? — No. 

You  say  that  you  first  suggested  the  5  s.  to  be  paid  to  the  burgesses'  wives  ; 
was  not  the  list  made  out  when  you  suggested  the  5  #.  ? — No ;  it  was  the 
Friday  night  I  suggested  it,  and  on  Saturday  morning  a  list  was  made  out. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  persons  who  took  bribes  were  chiefly 
Dissenters ;  do  you  mean  that  ^ey  were  religious  Dissenters  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  any  persons  who  took  bribes  ? — ^A  good  many  of  them  I  do ; 
they  attend  the  chapels. 

Will  you  name  some  of  them  ? — I  cannot. 

By  a  Lard.J^  What  chapel  do  they  attend  ? — Some  attend  the  Methodist. 

Mr.  Austini]  Mention  some  members  of  tiie  Methodist  congregation  who 
took  bribes  at  the  election  ? — I  do  not  know  of  one  I  can  mention  without  the 
poU-book. 

Are  you  a  Churchman  ? — ^Yes* 

You  say  that  you  know  some  persons  who  attend  the  Methodist  meeting  who 
took  bribes ;  give  me  some  of  their  names,  or  one  of  them  ? — I  cannot  say 
without  I  have  the  book ;  but  I  know  they  attend  the  chapel. 

How  do  you  know  that  they  attend  the  chapel  ? — I  have  seen  them. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot  recollect  the  name  of  one  that  attends 
the  chapel  ? — No,  I  cannot ;  I  do  not  know  who  were  bribed. 

Then  what  do  you  mean  by  stating  that  those  who  were  bribed  were  chi^y 
Dissenters  ? — Because  they  went  to  the  chapel. 

Will  you  give  the  name  of  any  one  who  was  bribed,  and  who  goes  to  the 
chapel  ? — I  do  not  know  their  names ;  I  have  seen  them  go  to  the  chapel. 

How  do  you  know  they  were  bribed? — I  have  been  told  so. 

When  were  they  pointed  out  to  you  as  having  been  bribed  ? — ^After  the 
election. 

What  were  the  names  of  some  of  them  ? — I  cannot  tell  their  names. 

About  how  many  might  belong  to  the  Methodist  chapel  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Who  pointed  tiiem  out  to  you  ? — ^Friends  that  have  been  with  me  in  the 
street. 

Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  any  person  who  pointed  out  a  Methodist  if} 
you  as  having  been  bribed  ? — No.  ^ 

Neither  the  name  of  the  person  that  pointed  them  out,  nor  of  the  persons 
that  were  pointed  out  as  being  bribed  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  any  Churchman  that  was  bribed? — ^Yes ;  I  should  think  there 
were  plenty ;  but  I  do  not  know  who  received  it. 

By  a  Lord.^  You  have  stated  that  the  whole  sum  that  was  paid  to  you  for 
liquor  that  you  served  at  your  house  was  between  40 1.  and  50  /.,  and  that  the 
amount  which  you  paid  away  in  payments  of  5  s.  was  15 1.  ? — It  was  more  than 
that ;  it  was  40  /.  odd,  altogether. 

You  are  a  freeman,  are  you  not  ? — ^I  am. 

Did  you  vote  as  a  freeman  or  as  a  proprietor  ? — I  voted  as  a  burgess. 

If  you  had  not  been  a  burgess,  you  would  have  had  the  right  to  vote  as  a 
householder  ? — I  should. 

Is  that  the  case  with  many  of  the  burgesses  ? — ^A  great  many. 

Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  burgesses  would,  if  they  were  not 
burgesses,  have  a  right  to  vote  as  householders  ? — I  cannot. 

But  a  great  many  ? — ^Yes,  a  great  many. 

You  say  that  you  received  orders  to  give  ale  to  all  the  burgesses  that  came, 
and  you  charged  all  this  ale  to  Mr.  Goodricke  ? — I  did. 

Wbether  they  voted  for  Mr.  Goodricke  or  not  ? — ^Yes. 

It  was  understood  that  your  house  was  open  in  Mr.  Goodricke's  interest  ? — 
It  was. 

Did  you  understand  that  other  persons  except  Mr.  Goodricke's  friends  came 
to  your  house  ? — ^Yes,  many. 

Do  you  think  it  was  fair  to  charge  to  Mr.  Goodricke  the  entertainment 
afforded  to  persons  that  were  not  his  friends  ? — I  could  not  select  them* 

Is  that  the  usual  practice  at  Stafford  ? — It  is. 
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Joseph  Clevkm.        You  knew  of  no  other  houses  being  opened  besides  your  own  ? — ^Not  parti- 

cularly,  but  I  knew  there  must  be. 

23  June  1836.         But  you  knew  they  were  open  ?  —Yes ;  there  was  drinking  at  other  places. 

In  Mr.  Goodricke's  interest  ? — ^Yes. 

Why  did  you  say  that  you  did  not  know  it  ? — ^I  knew  there  was  drinking  at 
other  houses. 

Do  you  know  how  many  ? — I  do  not. 

Did  you  know  there  was  drinking  at  the  Swan  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

Did  you  see  them  coming  in  to  drink  ? — ^I  did  not. 

At  the  Vine  ? — ^At  the  Vine  I  have  seen  them  drinking. 

Then  why  did  you  say  that  you  did  not  know  of  any  other  house  being  open 
besides  your  own  ? — I  did  not  know  that  the  Vine  was  open. 

Did  you  see  voters  in  Mr.  Goodricke's  interest  drinking  there  without  paying 
for  it  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  they  paid  or  not. 

You  have  stated  that  at  no  one  time  were  there  more  than  lOO  in  your  house 
upon  any  one  day  ? — I  beUeve  not. 

How  many  women  did  you  give  the  5  ^.  to  ? — ^Two  hundred  or  300. 

You  gave  it  to  them  for  what  reason? — ^To  get.  themselves  some  refreshment. 

You  suppose  that  they  wanted  it  because  their  husbands  had  been  out 
drinking  all  that  time.  How  did  you  know  that  200  or  300  men  had  been  out 
drinking  all  those  days  ? — I  had  seen  them  about  the  town. 

Had  you  seen  them  drinking  ? — ^Not  all  of  them. 

Then  how  did  you  know  that  these  women  were  in  want,  in  consequence  of 
their  husbands  having  been  off  work  two  or  three  days  and  drinking? — 
Because  they  made  an  application  to  me,  some  of  them,  and  said  how  badly 
they  were  off,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  speak  for  something  for  them. 

Did  not  you  say  just  now  that  they  did  not  apply  to  you,  but  that  you  gave 
it  them  because  they  were  in  distress,  because  their  husbands  were  out  of 
work,  and  out  drinking? — I  did  not  say  that  they  were  badly  off;  they  made 
an  application  to  me,  and  I  made  an  application  to  Mr.  Walker. 

They  applied  to  you  befor^e  you  appUed  to  Mr.  Walker  ? — ^Yes. 

Who  were  those  that  applied  to  you  ? — ^The  poor  men's  wives. 

Voters'  wives  ? — ^Yes. 

Then  you  applied  to  Mr.  Walker,  and  a  list  was  made  out,  and  you  said 
there  was  no  use  in  making  a  list,  for  he  must  give  to  all  ? — Yes. 

Then  you  only  knew  that  those  people  had  been  out  drinking  because  those 
women  told  you  so  ? — ^Yes. 

And  those  were  voters'  wives  that  applied  to  you  ? — ^Yes. 

You  said  that  Captain  Chetwjrnd  was  a  great  favourite  at  the  last  election  ? 
— ^I  do  not  know  more  than  Mr.  Goodricke. 

Was  he,  or  was  he  not  ? — He  is  always  a  favourite  at  Stafford. 

That  was  owing  to  his  family  connexion  with  the  neighbourhood  ? — I  believe 
it  was. 

Was  not  Captain  Chetwynd  elected  at  the  former  election  ? — He  was. 

Did  not  he  pay  for  his  votes  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Do  not  you  know  that  the  votes  were  bought  in  1832  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  believe  they  were  ? — I  have  heard  they  were. 

Was  not  that  a  notorious  thing  in  Stafford  ? — ^I  think  it  was  after  the  elec- 
tion they  were  paid  something;  I  do  not  think  they  were  promised  anything 
before  the  election. 

In  what  respect  was  the  last  election  more  pure  than  the  former  one  r — 
Because  nobody  gave  anything,  and  nobody  promised  anything. 

Then,  at  the  fprmer  election  they  had  been  promised  and  they  had  been 
given  ? — I  suppose  they  must. 

Just  now  you  said  that  they  had  not  been  promised  anything  at  the  former 
election,  and  now  you  say  that  they  had ;  which  do  you  mean  to  say  is  the 
truth  ? — I  suppose  they  were. 

Before  the  last  election  had  there  not  been  a  considerable  talk  in  Stafford 
about  its  being  disfranchised  ? — Yes. 

That  might  have  had  some  influence  upon  voters  not  taking  money? — 
Perhaps  it  might. 

Is  John  Clewlow  a  relation  of  yours  ? — He  is  my  brother. 

And  William  Clewlow  ? — He  is  a  half  brother  of  mine. 

Did  they  vote  for  Goodricke  ? — Charles  Clewlow  did. 

And 
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And  George  Qewlow  ? — No. 

"What  relation  is  he  of  yours  ? — A  half  brother  of  mine. 
Is  Charles  Clewlow  a  10  Z.  householder  ? — I  believe  not. 
In  what  right  does  he  vote  ? — ^As  a  burgess. 

How  many  of  them  are  10/.  householders? — ^They  are  all  householders; 
there  is  only  one  of  my  brothers,  my  brother  John,  who  is  a  10  Z.  householder. 

[^The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  William  Batty  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

Mr.  Rushton.^  WHAT  is  your  name  ? — ^William  Batty. 

Are  you  known  in  the  borough  of  Stafford  by  any  other  name  ? — Yes. 

What  is  that  ? — Matchey  Batty ;  a  nickname. 

Were  you  at  Stafford  during  the  last  election  ?r-Yes. 

Do  you  know  a  person  called  the  Dudley  DevU  ? — ^There  was  a  person  went 
by  the  name  of  ^^  John  come  down.'* 

Did  you  hear  of  a  person  called  the  Dudley  Devil  ? — ^There  was  a  person 
called  that  as  well. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  ? — Yes,  many  times. 

Can  you  tell  me  his  real  name  ?— I  cannot. 

Do  you  know  where  he  came  from  ? — No. 

What  were  you  occupied  with  at  Stafford  ? — Doorkeeper. 

Where  ? — ^At  the  Swan. 

What  was  the  Dudley  Devil  employed  about? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  see  him  employed  at  anything  in  the  election  ? — He  went  about, 
and  gave  them  something  to  drink. 

Did  he  give  any  money  ? — Nothing  that  I  saw. 

Did  you  see  him  frequently  ?— No. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — Up  and  down  the  streets. 

Did  you  see  him  in  public- houses  ? — No,  I  never  saw  him  in  one ;  I  saw  him 
in  a  gin  shop  one  day. 

Were  you  canvassed  at  the  last  election  on  behalf  of  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — 
Yes ;  they  generally  asked  all  the  burgesses. 

Did  you  promise  to  vote  for  Captain  Chetwynd? — No,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  make  no  promise  of  any  kind  ? — No,  not  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection. 

Who  applied  to  you  on  behalf  of  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — Many  asked ;  scores ; 
I  cannot  remember  that. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Meason  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  canvass  you  for  your  vote  ? — No ;  he  employed  me  in  doorkeeping ; 
he  did  not  ask  me  to  vote. 

Where  did  he  employ  you  ? — I  was  at  the  Swan  some  time ;  and  at  the  Vine. 

As  doorkeeper  ? — Yes. 

What  door  did  you  keep? — ^The  down-stairs  door. 

What  were  you  paid  for  that  ? — Five  shillings  a  day. 

Was  that  aU?— All. 

Did  you  receive  any  other  money  than  that  5  ^.  a  day  during  the  election  ? — 
Not  a  farthing. 

Who  made  the  agreement  with  you  ? — ^William  Meason  engaged  me,  and 
paid  me,  about  a  week  after  the  election  was  over,  30  s.  for  six  days. 

For  whom  did  you  vote  ? — For  Goodricke. 

A  plumper  ?  —Yes. 

For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  election  before  that  ? — Mr.  Blount. 

Which  day  of  the  election  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — ^The  last  day. 

Did  Meason  ask  you  to  go  up  to  vote  ? — No. 

Did  no  person  apply  to  you  to  go  up  to  vote  ? — No ;  I  am  not  a  man  wavering 
at  an  election  ;  when  I  taJke  to  a  side  I  keep  to  it. 

Did  you  not  take  the  side  of  Captain  Qietwynd  ? — I  never  did  on  his  first 
coming  to  the  borough. 

Before  he  came  into  the  borough  ? — No. 

Did  you  promise  anybody  at  the  last  election  ? — Not  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

Who  canvassed  you  for  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — ^There  was  nobody. 
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Wiiliam  Baity.         Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  did  promise  for  Captain  Chetwjmd  ? — ^I  might 

if  I  was  fresh. 

33  June  1836.         Who  canvassed  you ? — ^Nobody,  I  said;  unless  I  was  fresh  in  liquor,  and 
I  could  not  recollect. 

Were  you  fresh  previous  to  the  election  ? — Sometimes ;  the  same  as  other 
people. 

Is  that  the  general  habit  of  Stafford  ? — ^At  election  times. 

Do  you  remember  who  canvassed  you  on  behalf  of  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — 
I  do  not,  for  I  was  never  at  his  house  that  he  put  up  at. 

Did  anybody  call  at  yours  ? — I  was  never  at  home. 

Did  anybody  accost  you  in  the  streets  upon  the  subject  ? — Not  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge. 

You  do  not  remember  one  occasion  ? — Not  one. 

Now,  attend  to  this  question :  have  you  ever  told  anybody  that  Mr.  Meason 
gave  you  a  good  reason  for  not  voting  for  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — No,  I  never  did. 

That  you  swear  ? — I  do. 

You  never  did  ? — I  never  did. 

Did  Mr.  Meason  ever  ask  you  to  vote  for  Mr.  Goodricke  ? — ^No ;  I  promised 
Mr.  Goodricke  the  first  time  of  his  coming  into  the  town ;  before  ever  I  saw 
Mr.  Meason. 

Cross-^examined  hy  Mr.  Whittnore. 

You  say  you  plumped  for  Goodricke ;  what  was  your  reason  for  plumping 
Mr.  Goodricke  ? — I  never  have  split  my  vote  but  once  since  I  have  been  a 
burgess. 

Why  did  you  vote  for  Goodricke  ? — Because  my  inclination  led  me. 

What  was  the  reason  of  that  inclination  ? — He  was  the  man  that  took  my 
fancy. 

Have  you  any  political  principles  ? — ^Yes ;  there  was  rather  a  dispute  in  the 
town  about  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  they  said  they  had  had  enough  of  the 
Whigs,  and  they  would  have  no  more  of  them. 

Were  you  for  the  Tories  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  that  your  reason  for  voting  for  the  Tories  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  canvassed  to  vote  for  any  one  else  ? — Not  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

Were  you  ever  offered  money  to  vote  for  anybody  besides  Goodricke  ? — ^No. 

Do  you  know  any  who  have  been  offered  money  to  vote  for  any  of  the  can- 
didates at  the  last  election,  and  have  refused  money  ? — Oh  yes ;  there  were 
plenty  of  them  that  might  have  money,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Gronow,  who  would  not  have  it. 

That  you  know  ? — ^That  I  know. 

Mr.  Farrant  was  a  candidate  at  the  last  election  ;  was  not  he  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  bribery  oath  being  administered  ? — ^Yes. 

By  whose  desire  was  that  ? — Mr.  Farrant's. 

Were  you  present  when  he  proposed  it? — I  was  not  in  the  hall  at  the  time, 
but  I  heard  them  sa3dng  when  I  went  across  the  market-place  from  the  Vine 
to  the  Swan. 

You  were  crossing  the  market-place,  and  heard  them  talking  of  it  ?— ^Yes. 

Did  you  hear  the  freemen  talk  of  it  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  hear  the  freemen  say  that  Mr.  Farrant  had  proposed  it  ? — Some- 
thing of  it. 

Did  you  hear  them  say  how  that  proposal  was  received  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Was  there  any  cheering  ? — I  cannot  say,  for  I  was  not  in  the  place  ;  I  was 
only  going  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  house  to  the  other. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  you  have  ever  told  anybody  that  Mr.  Meason 
had  given  you  good  reason  for  not  voting  for  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — Not  to  the 
best  of  recollection. 

Had  you  a  good  reason  for  not  voting  for  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — No ;  I  could 
have  pleased  myself  to  vote  for  whom  I  liked. 

Your  good  reason  for  voting  for  Goodricke  was  that  he  was  a  Tory? — ^Yes. 
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Re-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

You  said,  not  to  the  best  of  your  recollection ;  is  that  so  ? — ^Yes*  fVUiiam  Batty. 

What  do  you  mean  by  not  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ? — Because  a  man      

when  he  was  among  500  or  600  people  cannot  recollect  what  was  said.  *3  J«ne  1836, 

Will  you  venture  to  swear  that  nothing  of  that  sort  ever  passed ;  that  nothing 
was  said  about  giving  a  good  reason  for  not  voting  for  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — 
I  will ;  the  truth. 

You  do  not  speak  as  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ?— No ;  I  swear  that 
nobody  ever  said  that  to  me. 

ByaXord.]  How  long  haVe  you  been  a  voter  for  Stafford? — ^About  20 
years. 

You  have  voted  at  other  elections  besides  this  ? — ^Yes ;  I  voted  for  Sir  John 
Campbell  three  times. 

You  recived  nothing  for  your  vote,  but  you  liked  the  Tories  ;  you  agreed 
with  the  Tories  ? — No ;  I  voted  for  Sir  John  Campbell ;  but  they  rather  found 
him  out,  or  he  was  cunying  it  on. 
How  did  he  ? — He  did  not  speak  well  of  the  borough,  as  he  ought  to  do. 
He  let  out  that  there  was  bribery  there  ? — I  think  he  was  the  worst  as  ever 
did  come  for  bribery. 
Did  you  vote  for  him  ? — ^Three  times  I  plumped  him. 
Did  you  get  anything  for  those  plumps  ? — ^Yes. 
What  did  you  get  }—£.  6. 
Each  time  that  you  plumped  ? — No. 
One  time  you  did  not  ? — ^Twice  I  did  not. 

That  made  you  somewhat  angry  with  him  ? — ^No ;  I  was  not  angry  for 
that 

What  were  you  angry  with  him  for ;  was  it  giving  you  6 1,  at  one  time  or 
for  not  giving  it  ?— It  was  the  last  time  he  gave  it. 
That  did  not  reconcile  you  to  him  ? — No. 

Was  it  fipom  the  regard  for  the  money  that  you  gave  the  vote  ? — ^We  did  not 
know  we  were  to  have  it. 

Did  you  ever  know  any  election  previous  to  the  last  where  votes  were 
not  bot^t  ? — ^Not  to  the  best  of  my  faiowledge. 

What  did  you  receive  when  you  voted  for  Mr.  Blount  ? — ^Not  a  farthing ; 
only  drink. 

You  are  sure  of  that  ? — Yes. 

What  is  the  reason  that  the  Whigs  are  out  of  favour  at  Stafford ;  because 
they  think  that  they  ought  to  be  disfranchised  ? — ^I  cannot  say  about  that ; 
whether  it  is  because  of  that. 
Was  not  that  the  reason  ? — It  might,  or  it  might  not ;  I  cannot  say. 
What  do  you  think  it  was  ? — It  might  be  through  that. 
Do  not  you  think  that  it  wafi  through  that  ? — It  might  be  something  of  that 
kind. 
Do  not  you  think  that  it  was  that  ? — Well,  I  do. 

Are  you  not  sure  of  it  ? — I  am  sure  of  it  myself;  I  would  not  vote  for  him 
through  it. 

Do  not  you  think  that  there  was  a  great  impression  at  Stafford,  a  great 
alarm,  at  the  idea  of  this  town  being  disfranchised  ? — ^Yes. 
Do  you  not  think  that  that  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  last  election  ? — ^Yes. 
And  that  was  an  additional  motive  which  made  people  refuse  bribes  last 
time  ;  the  fear  of  being  disfranchised  ? — Something  of  that  sort. 
You  have  not  received  something  each  time  ? — No. 

How  often  did  you  receive  6 1.  ? — ^The  last  election ;  and  that  was  six  months 
after. 

And  only  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 
In  what  year  was  that  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 
The  last  time  that  Sir  John  Campbell  stood  for  Stafford  ? — ^Yes. 
Was  it  not  a  common  conversation  at  all  the  previous  elections  to  the  last, 
perfectly  well  known  in  Stafford,  what  the  price  of  votes  was  ? — No. 
Was  it  not  ? — No ;  the  time  that  I  voted  I  never  got  a  farthing  for  it. 
Did  you  hear  that  others  got  a  farthing  ? — I  voted  for  Mr.  Humphreys  the 
first  time  that  I  voted. 

Did  you  receive  anything  then  ? — No. 
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miiiam  Batty.        Did  you  vote  for  Beaumont,  or  Spooner  ? — ^Beaumont. 

Did  you  receive  anything  then  ? — Yes. 

23  June  1836.  How  much  ? — £.5  or  6/. ;  it  might  be  more,  or  it  might  be  less. 

Did  not  the  price  of  votes  rise  in  the  market  after  the  beginning  of  the 
election  ?*— I  cannot  say ;  it  is  so  many  years  ago. 

At  the  last  election  but  one,  in  1832,  did  not  the  price  of  votes  rise ;  was  it. 
not  5/.  for  a  plumper  at  first,  and  6/.  afterwards,  then  8/.  and  10/.  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  goes  as  high  as  10/. 

But  they  got  up  ? — ^Yes,  they  might. 

To  be  as  high  as  10/.?— Yes. 

They  generally  rise  at  the  end  of  the  election,  do  they  not  ? — It  could  not 
rise  last  time,  because  there  was  no  money  given,  only  from  Gronow,  that  ever 
I  heard  talked  of. 

You  stated  that  you  were  bribed  for  voting  for  Sir  John  Campbell,  and  you 
were  bribed  at  another  time  foir  voting  for  Mr.  Beaumont ;  were  you  ever 
bribed  by  any  other  person  ? — ^I  never  had  money  given  to  me  for  a  ^ft  aft«r 
the  election  was  over  to  speak  of. 

You  received  money  for  voting  for  Sir  John  Campbell  at  one  time,  and  for 
Mr.  Beaumont  at  another ;  did  you  ever  receive  money  for  voting  for  any  otiier ' 
person  at  Stafford  ? — No. 

Were  those  two  candidates  what  are  called  Whig  candidates  ? — I  cannot 
tell. 

You  see  no  great  reason  for  liking  Tories ;  you  were  never  bribed  by  a  Tory 
yet  ? — Never,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

That  is  the  reason  that  you  are  so  fond  of  the  Tories,  that  you  think  that 
they  never  did  bribe  ? — They  might  for  what  I  know. 

Is  not  the  feeling  of  Staflford,  then,  the  Whigs  have  been  the  highest  in 
bribery,  and  then  turn  round  to  disfranchise  the  borough  ? — ^Yes.  If  Mr. 
Gronow  paid  a  cart-load  of  money  he  could  not  have  come  in  at  the  last 
election. 

Is  he  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  ? — He  is  a  Whig,  I  believe ;  the  talk  was  that  he 
was  so. 

{The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  George  Holyoake,  Esq.,  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was 

Examined  as  follows : 

G.  Hdyoahcy  Esq.       Mr.  Austin^  ARE  you  brother  to  Sir  Francis  Goodricke  ? — ^I  am. 

—— -—  Do  you  live  in  Stafford  ?-t-I  do. 

_^-^m'^  You  are  engaged  in  business  there,  I  believe  ? — ^Yes. 

And  have  been  so  for  some  years  ? — ^Yes. 

In  what  business  ? — I  was  an  attorney  then ;  I  am  now  a  banker. 

Were  you  engaged  in  Sir  Francis  Goodricke's  election  ? — ^I  was. 

Mr.  Goodricke  then,  I  beUeve  ? — Mr.  Goodricke. 

Do  you  know  how  much  money  was  spent  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Goodricke  at 
that  election  ? — ^I  do. 

How  much  was  spent  ? — Rather  more  than  2,700/. 

In  the  course  of  how  many  days  ? — I  think  eight  or  nine. 

What  day  do  you  begin  from  ? — ^From  the  Monday. 

The  first  polling  day  ?— No,  the  Monday  preceding  the  writ ;  the  writ  came 
down,  I  think,  on  the  Wednesday,  and  we  went  to  Stafford  on  the  Monday 
preceding. 

The  Monday  before  the  polling-day  ? — ^Yes. 

Carrying  you  down  to  the  close  of  the  second  polling-day  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  aU  the  bills  disbursed  at  that  time  ? — No ;  some  of  the  bills  were  not 
paid  till  some  time  afterwards. 

By  a  X(^rf.]  Do  the  2,700/.  cover  the  whole  of  the  expenses  ? — ^Yes,  to  the 
extent  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Austin?^  Do  you  know  that  ? — I  think  it  is  impossible  that  any  man 
coiild  have  been  paid  without  my  knowing  it ;  I  do  not  think  any  money  was 
paid  that  did  not  come  through  my  hands. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Walker  ? — ^Yes. 

He  was  an  agent  for  Mr.  Goodricke  at  that  election  ? — He  was  a  friend  of 
ours. 
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He  was  engaged  on  your  side  of  the  election  ? — No  doubt  of  it.  G.Holyoake^  Esq. 

Did  yoii  pay  him  any  money  ? — ^Yes.  • 

How  much  did  you  pay  him  ?— I  have  the  bilk ;  I  paid  Mr.  Walker,  at  least      ^3  June  1836. 
Mr.  Walker  was  paid  from  the  bank,  1,000/.,  and  a  sum  of  694/.  8^.,  I  think. 

Nearly  1,700/.  ? — Yes,  about  that ;  and  50/.  Mr.  Walker  had  as  a  present  for 
his  trouble  after  it  was  over. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  an  agent  ? — No. 

For  what  purpose  was  that  sum  advanced  to  Mr.  Walker  ? — ^The  general 
purposes  of  the  election. 

In  what  way  was  the  residue  paid ;  the  other  1,000/.? — ^There  was  a  sum 
paid  for  the  tavern  bill  at  the  tavern  where  we  were,  amounting  to  537/.  14^. ; 
there  was  a  sum  of  200/.  paid  to  Mr.  Flint  for  his  agency,  and  10/.  for  some 
bills,  which  Mr.  Worsey  produced  afterwards,  Uttle  tavern  bills ;  and  there  was 
a  sum  of  31/.  10*.  which  I  paid  mjrself  in  disbursements,  and  my  brother  after- 
wards paid  me. 

What  description  ? — I  cannot  charge  my  memory ;  I  think  they  were  given 
jaway  in  the  streets  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Does  that  make  up  the  whole  figures  ? — I  think  it  does.  There  is  another 
sum  of  211/.  16.*.  paid  to  Mr.  Painter ;  that  1,000/.  which  I  set  down  to  Mr. 
Walker  I  think  was  paid  to  Painter  in  the  first  instance  ;  I  think  that  makes 
the  amount. 

Was  the  tavern  bill  paid  at  the  Swan  ? — Yes, 

That  was  the  expense  of  entertaining  your  friends  and  committee,  and  so 
on  ? — ^Yes. 

And  the  whole  of  the  committee  expenses  ? — ^Yes. 

That  discharged  the  whole  committee  expenses,  the  excuses  of  the  books, 
paper,  and  so  on  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that ;  that  was  the  tavern  bill  only. 

What  was  the  money  paid  to  Flint  for  ? — Mr.  Flint's  bill  of  200/.  was  paid  as 
a  fee  to  him  for  his  services. 

Was  he  an  attorney  ? — ^Yes. 

Then  10/.  was  paid  in  small  sums  for  tavern  bills;  and  the  31/.  in  the 
streets,  how  was  that  disbursed  ? — I  really  cannot  say. 

You  do  not  know  by  whom  ? — I  think  by  myself. 

Was  it  given  to  voters  ? — ^No ;  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  given  to  some- 
body for  die  purpose  of  distributing  to  the  public-houses ;  it  was  before  we 
had  money  from  ttie  bank. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed  to  the  public-houses  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  was. 

For  the  purchase  of  liquor  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  211/.  16*.  given  to  Mr.  Painter  for?— I  have  his  account 
here. 

Mr.  Painter  is  dead,  I  believe,  is  he  not  ? — He  is ;  Mr.  Painter  made  out  that 
book* 

The  1,000  /. ;  for  what  purpose  was  that  advanced  to  Mr.  Painter  ? — ^That  was 
given  for  the  same  purposes,  for  public-houses  and  the  current  expenses. 

And  he  handed  it  over  to  Mr.  Walker  ? — He  appears  to  have  handed  over 
part  to  Mr.  Walker ;  950  /.  appears  to  have  been  handed  over. 

Nearly  the  whole  ?— Nearly  the  whole. 

What  was  the  money  advanced  to  Mr.  Walker  for  ?— For  a  list  of  bills  that 
were  advanced  after  the  election  sometime. 

Do  not  you  know  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  that  money  was  spent  in 
public-houses  ? — I  believe  it  was  so. 

The  principal  part  was  disbursed  in  treating ;  was  it  not  ? — ^I  think  a  great 
portion  of  it. 

You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  details  yourself  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

Was  there  not  extensive  treating  at  the  last  election  in  Stafford  ?^ — I  can 
only  speak  to  our  own.  ' 

Was  that  extensive  ?— I  do  not  know  about  that;  I  had  never  seen  a  Stafford 
election  before. 

Did  it  not  occur  to  you,  from  what  you  witnessed,  that  the  treating  was 
extensive  ? — I  did  not  consider  it  so  much ;  there  were  a  vast  number  of  people 
there. 

And  a  vast  deal  of  treating  ? — A  vast  deal  of  treating  no  doubt ;  but  there 
were  a  number  of  runners  and  canvassing  clerks  paid  out  of  the  same  money. 
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G.  Holyoalce,  Esq.  A  vast  deal  was  treating,  but  there  was  some  in  the  expense  of  clerks  and 
■'  so  on. 

*J3  June  1836.         But  vou  do  not  know  the  details  ? — No. 

Mr.  Walker  can  speak  to  that  ?^ — I  suppose  he  can. 

Did  you  hear  of  a  person  called  the  Dudley  Devil  during  the  elec^on  ? — I 
never  heard  of  a  person  of  that  name. 

Did  you  not  hear  that  name  applied  to  any  person  r — No. 

Or  liie  Man  in  the  Moon  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  he  engaged  in  treating  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  was  engaged  in  treat- 
ing. 

Do  you  know  how  he  was  engaged  ? — ^Yes ;  I  fancy  that  he  was  engaged  im 
crying  up  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Goodricke,  and  doing  what  he  could  in  his 
favour. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  had  money  to  distribute  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he 
had. 

Do  you  know  where  he  is  to  be  found?— No. 

Do  you  know  who  introduced  him  to  Stafford  ? — I  think  Mr.  Walker ;  some^ 
where  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  he  came. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  entry,  "  Roughleet,  19/.  10^."? — I  am  not 
aware. 

You  say  that  you  think  that  the  treating  was  extensive ;  did  I  not  under^ 
stand  you  to  say  that  it  was  not  too  extensive  ? — Upon  my  word  I  am  not  a 
judge,  there  were  so  many  people  theare. 

Was  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  ? — I  think  that  we  could  not 
have  got  on  so  well  without  it. 

Do  you  think  that  Sir  Francis  Goodricke  could  have  been  returned  if  he  had 
not  treated  to  that  extent  ? — ^I  cannot  say  that  the  extent  was  necessary. 

Do  you  think  that  he  could  have  been  returned  if  he  had  not  treated  at  all  ? 

— No,  I  do  not  think  he  could. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whateleg. 

Do  you  believe  that  there  was  a  single  farthing  given  by  Sir  Francis  Good- 
ricke for  a  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  there  was. 

How  was  your  brother.  Sir  Francis,  introduced  to  Stafford ;  who  invited 
him  ? — ^Mr.  Painter. 

And  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  in  Stafford  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Painter  was  a  man  of  considerable  property,  was  he  not,  in  ^afford  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  he  was. 

What  was  he  ? — Horse  dealer. 

A  great  breeder  of  thorough-bred  horses  ? — ^Yes. 

He  bred  the  Leviathan  among  a  number  of  good  things  he  did  ? — ^Yes. 

But  a  man  of  considerable  property  there,  was  he  ? — I  should  say  very 
great. 

W^re  your  brother  Sir  Francis's  political  opinions  known  when  he  went  to 
Stafford  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Were  they  known  when  he  got  there  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  make  an  address,  and  avow  himself  of  the  conservative  party  ? — 
Yes. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  at  that  time  the  conservative  party  were  popular  in 
Stafford  ? — I  think  they  were. 

There  is  a  sum  of  31  ?.  \Qs.  given  in  the  streets ;  might  not  that  have  been 
given  for  swearing  in  burgesses  ? — I  cannot  recollect ;  it  was  some  of  <i» 
current  expenses  at  that  election ;  I  quite  forget  them. 

I  believe  Mr.  Gifford  of  Chillington  was  also  one  of  Sir  Francis  Goodricke's 
friends,  who  introduced  him  to  the  borough  of  Stafford  ? — He  was. 

He  is  a  gentleman  of  great  hereditary  property  there,  and  is  very  well  known^ 
is  he  not  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Charles  Gifford  accompanied  Sir  Francis  into 
Stafford?— He  did. 

And  continued  with  him  during  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

Have  you  ever  been  acquainted  with  elections  in  different  places  ? — ^Yeg, 
I  have. 

Did  yofu  ever  know  any  election  in  your  life  where  there  was  not  a  good  deal 
•of  treating  ? — I  never  knew  a  borough  election  where  thwe  was  not  treating.  ' , 
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Borough  or  county,  did  you  ever  know  an  election  where  there  was  not  more  O.  Hol^oaie,  Esq. 
or  less  of  treating  ? — ^I  cannot  a^r  that  erer  I  did.  

Did  you  ever  know  of  a  horough  election  where  houses  were  not  open  ? —     ^*  ^^^^  *^3^- 
No,  except  Wolyerhamptcm ;  I  thmk  thej?'  are  never  open  there. 

Wolverhampton  is  a  very  late  constituency  ? — ^Yea ;  no  publie-houses  were 
open  there. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  in  tiie  towns  in  the  nea^bourhood  whethw  the 
houses  are  open  in  Dudley,  and  Kidderminster,  and  Walsall,  and  all  those 
places  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  alwajrs  understood  that  they  were. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  CJoventry  elections  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

What  are  the  principal  parts  of  those  biUs  which  you  produce ;  those  ait 
items,  if  I  rightly  understand  you,  in  this  book  that  were  made  by  Mr.  Painter, 
and  paid  by  you  to  him  ? — ^Yes. 

Here  is  an  item  for  "  flags,  doorkeepers,  public-houses ; "  follows,  ^^  for  dis- 
tributing bills ;  16  drummers,  and  14  drummers;"  those  were  the  different 
items  that  were  paid  after  the  election  ? — ^Yes.  ^ 

Does  this  book  contain  the  whole  of  the  items  that  were  paid  to  Mr. 
Painter  ? — ^Yes. 

All  the  items  that  are  particularized  here  were  his  account  ? — ^Yes ;  that  is 
his  balance-sheet. 

Mr.  Flint's  200  l.  is  included  in  this  item,  I  believe  ? — ^Yes. 

And  nmners  and  all  other  expenses  ? — ^The  account  of  Flint's  includes  other 
expenses ;  canvassing  clerks. 

That  all  comes  in  the  2^00  /.  ?— Yes, 

Canvassing  derks,  50/.  10  «.  ? — ^Yes. 

Paid  Mr.  Drury's  bill^  15  guineas  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember^  upon  your  brother  being  applied  to  to  stand  for  Stafford^ 
whether  you  made  any  a[^cation  to  them  as  to  what  would  be  his  prospect 
of  success  if  he  offered  hiinself  ? — Yes ;  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Fainter  upon  it. 

What  was  the  question  you  asked ;  was  it  not  whether  he  had  a  chance  of 
being  returned  without  paying  anjrthing  for  votes  ? — I  cannot  say  that  that 
question  was  asked. 

But  did  you  in  the  course  of  conversation  learn  that  he  might  be  returned 
without  paying  anything  for  voting  money  ? — ^Decidedly  I  did ;  I  distinctly 
understood  that  we  should  not  have  to  buy  votes. 

Was  that  understanding  acted  upon  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
election  ? — I  should  say  it  was ;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  was« 

Do  you  know  one  single  instance  in  which  it  was  deviated  from  ? — I  do  not. 

By  a  Lord.']  Having  been  in  the  legal  profession,  did  it  never  occur  to  you 
that  there  was  great  risk  in  the  extensive  treating  in  Stafford  ? — ^No,  I  did  not 
thiid^  much  of  it ;  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sedng  it  in  boroughs,  and  I  did 
not  think  much  of  it ;  I  had  always  understood  that  it  was  usual  in  Stafford. 

In  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  which  you  have  detailed,  is  the  expense 
of  hustings  and  poll-clerks  included  ? — ^Yes,  every  farthing. 

And  the  whole  amount  together  is  only  2,700  /.  ? — ^Yes,  a  little  more  than 
2,700/. 

You  have  had  no  experience  of  any  former  election  in  Stafford  ? — I  have 
not. 

In  what  places  have  you  seen  such  treating  as  this  ? — ^At  Bridgnorth  I  have 
lieard  of  it,  as  others  have. 

But  you  understood  that  it  was  perfectly  necessary  in  Stafford? — Yes,  I 
did. 

Did  you  understand  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  last  election  in 
Stafford  and  previous  elections  ? — I  have  heard  that  votes  have  been  bought 
there  in  former  elections. 

And  you  came  to  the  clear  understanding  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
buy  votes  by  actual  bribing  on  this  occasion  ? — I  came  to  a  clear  understanding 
that  we  would  not  buy  votes  under  any  circumstances. 

You  thought  this  treating  necessary  f — ^Yes. 

You  did  not  intend  to  throw  away  money  uselessly  ? — No;  we  did  not  intend 
to  do  so,  certainly. 

Prom  your  knowledge  of  the  borough  of  Stafford,  would  there  be  there  a 
sufficient  constituency  of  respectable  persons  if  the  freemen  were  no  longer 
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G.  Hdgoakcy  Esq.    voters ;  if  the  voters  were  confined  to  10  /.  householders,  would  that  afford  a 

— '       respectable  constituency  in  the  town  of  Stafford  ? — I  should  say  it  would. 

?a  •'aoe  1836.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  number  of  the  10  /.  householders,  and  the  free- 
men ? — I  am  not ;  but  I  speak  from  seeing  the  parties  coming  up  to  poll,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  them. 

Is  it  the  county  town  of  Staffordshire  r — ^Yes. 

Containing  a  great  many  respectable  inhabitants  and  respectable  shop 
keepers  r — ^Yes. 

Making  as  respectable  a  constituency  as  most  county  towns  in  England  that 
have  no  extensive  manufactories  ? — ^I  should  say  so ;  that  Stafford  is  a  very 
respectable  place. 

[^The  Witness  delivered  in  his  accounts.^ 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

[The  Counsel  were  directed  to  toithdraw^ 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  and  second  reading  of  the 
said  Bill  be  put  off  till  to-morrow  at  Three  o'clock ;  and  that  the  Lords 
be  smnmoned. 


Die  Veneris,  24*»  Junii  1836. 


THE  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the  further  consideration  and  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  intituled,  "  An  Act  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  Stafford,  in 
the  County  of  Stafford,  from  sending  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament  {'  and 
for  the  Lords  to  be  summoned ;  and  for  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  proof  oi 
the  preamble  of  the  Bill ;  and  for  the  electors  of  Stafford  to  be  heard  by  them- 
selves, their  counsel  or  agents,  on  the  matters  contained  in  their  Petition ; 

The  C!ounsel  were  accordingly  called  in. 

Then  John  Hansom  JVebh,  Esq.,  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  swom^  was 

Examined  as  follows : 

J.  H.  Wehb,  Esq,        Mr.  Rushton]  ARE  you  a  banker  at  Stafford ?— Yes. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  ? — Stevenson,  Salt  and  Webb. 

24  June  ia36.         Were  you  in  the  bank  at  the  period  of  the  last  election  ? — ^I  was  derk  at  the 
bank. 

Did  you  keep  cash  for  any  of  the  candidates  ? — ^Yes. 

Name  them  ? — ^We  had  an  account  with  Mr.  Farrant. 

Anybody  else ;  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — He  keeps  a  regular  account  with  us. 

Had  you  any  separate  account  with  him  on  tiiat  occasion  ? — ^None. 

Had  you  an  account  with  Captain  Gronow  ? — No ;  not  himself. 

With  Mr.  Gronow  ? — ^The  reverend  Thomas  Gronow  we  discounted  a  bill  for. 

Had  you  an  account  with  Mr.  Goodricke  ? — Some  cheques  of  his,  drawn  by- 
George  Holyoake,  passed  through  our  hands. 

Did  Mr.  Farrant  usually  keep  an  account  with  your  house  ? — ^We  had  trans- 
actions with  him* 

But  a  regular  account  ? — No. 

When  was  the  money  deposited  in  the  bank,  previous  to  the  election^ — 
I  must  refer  to  the  ledger.  The  date  of  the  first  pajrment  is  the  2nd  of 
January  1835. 

Whose  ?— Robert  Farranfs* 

How  much  was  it  ? — £.  200. 

What  was  the  next  ? — 6th  January,  50  /. 

Any  other  ?— The  7th,  52  /.  10  s.,  and  67  l.&s.S  d.,  and  300  I. 

When  was  that  ? — On  the  same  date. 

Is  that  the  credit  or  the  debit  ? — ^The  debit.  The  20th  of  January,  10  guineas^ 
and  the  15th  of  January,  10  guineas. 

Is  that  the  close  of  the  account  ? — ^That  is  the  last  payment. 

By  a  iorrf.]  Were  those  Mr.  Farrant's  cheques  upon  the  bank  ? — ^Yes. 

To  whose  order  ? — Different  parties. 

Mr.  B,ushton.\  What  is  the  first  payment  into  the  bank  ? — ^The  5th  ot 
January. 
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What  was  that  ?— £.  200.    The  12th  of  January,  600  /.  *  J.  H.  JVehb,  Esq. 

Was  that  the  whole  ? — ^Yes.  ■ 

To  whose  order  was  that  paid?— The  first  200/.  is  to  Flint,  the  2nd  of      HJ^iueiSa^. 
January;  the  6th  of  January,  to  Flint,  50/.;  the  7th,  to  Passman,  52/.  10^.; 
ditto,  67/.  6^.  8d.;  ditto,  300/. 

When  is  the  300  /.  ? — ^The  7th  of  January ;  the  20th  of  June,  Bostoek,  and 
July  the  15th,  C!olwell,  10  guineas. 

That  is  the  whole  amount  ? — ^Yes ;  that  is  the  whole  amount  that  is  paid. 

Have  you  any  separate  account  of  Captain  Chetwynd  at  all  at  that  election  ? 
— ^No  separate  account. 

What  account  had  you  with  Mr.  Goodricke  ;  what  cheques  were  paid  through 
you  ? — ^There  was  one  for  50  /.,  200  /.,  5  /.,  and  658  L8s.2d. 

In  whose  favour  were  the  cheques  drawn  ? — £.150.  to  Walker,  200/.  to  Flint ; 
of  the  others  I  have  no  account. 

Were  the  others  merely  payahle  to  bearer  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  that  the  usual  course  of  your  trade,  to  pay  cheques  to  bearer  without  a 
name  ? — ^There  was  a  name  to  it,  but  we  merely  made  a  memorandum  of  the 
cheque  having  passed  through  our  hands. 

And  you  have  no  record  of  the  name  at  all  ? — No. 

Was  it  paid  to  you  ? — I  have  no  recollection  whatever. 

Had  you  any  account  for  any  of  the  other  candidates  besides  Captain  Chet- 
wynd?— None  whatever. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  fVhateley. 

Will  you  refer  a  moment  to  Mr.  Farrant's  account  ? — ^Yes.  [Tlie  Witness 
referred  to  the  Account.'] 

If  I  take  it  rightly,  the  first  payment  was  to  self? — ^Yes. 

And  the  next  ? — ^Yes. 

And  the  next  to  Passman,  52  /•  10  s.  ? — ^Yes. 

He  is  a  solicitor,  Mr.  Passman  ? — ^Yes, 

The  next  is  to  Passman  ? — Yes. 

What  is  the  next  ? — ^To  Mr.  Bostoek. 

What  date  is  that  ? — 20th  of  June. 

That  was  a  considerable  time  after  the  election ;  half  a  year  r — ^Yes. 

Who  is  Bostoek  ? — ^I  do  not  know. 

What  is  the  next? — ^July  the  15th,  Mr.  Colville. 

Is  that  the  rector  of  the  place  ? — I  presume  it  is. 

Probably  some  subscription' to  charity  ? — I  have  the  cheques  here. 

Refer  to  them  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Rushton.']  Have  you  the  original  cheques  ? — ^Yes.  [The  cheque  was 
.  handed  to  the  learned  Counsel^ 

Mr.  Whateley^  Will  your  lordships  allow  me  to  read  this  ?  '^  Messrs. 
Salt  and  Company, — Please  to  pay  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Colville  10  guineas, 
my  account.  Robert  Farrant.  London,  14th  July  1835.  Ten  guineas." 
The  one  to  Mr.  Bostoek  is :  **  Messrs.  Salt  and  Company, — ^You  will 
please  to  pay  Edwin  Bostoek  the  sum  of  10  guineas,  and  place  the  same 
to  the  debit  of  my  account.    London,  16th  June  1835. 

What  is  the  total  amount  that  was  drawn  out  by  Mr.  Farrant  at  the  time  of 
^e  election,  within  a  week  of  the  election  ? — ^That  is  from  the  2nd  of  January 
to  the  7th  ? 

Yes.— £.669.  16^.  Sd. 

There  was  a  srnn  of  300  /.  drawn  out  by  a  cheque  to  Mr.  Passman ;  when 
was  that  drawn  out  ?— The  7th  of  January. 

You  have  included  that  ?~Yes,  in  the  669  /. 

There  are  two  cheques  to  which  you  have  got  no  name ;  have  you  got  the 
original  cheques  for  Mr.  Goodricke*s  account?— They  merely  passed  through 
our  hands. 

There  were  names  of  payees,  although  you  have  not  taken  them  down  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  of  it. 

There  was  some  name  inserted  before  the  words  ^^  or  bearer  ? " — ^Yes. 

Have  you  any  account  with  Mr.  Gronow  in  that  book  ? — ^Not  with  Captain 
Gronow. 
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J.  n.  JVM,  Ei*«|;      With  Mr.  Gronow  ?— No. 

You  said  you  had  an  account  with  the  Reverend  Thomas  Groncrw  ?— We  dis- 

24  June  1836.     counted  a  bill  for  him. 

Have  you  the  bill  here  ? — Yes. 

Let  me  look  at  it  ? — ^Yes.     [/f  was  handed  to  the  learned  Counsel] 

Mr.  Whateley!]  Will  your  lordships  allow  me  to  read  it  ?  £.  968.  10  fi 
Stafford,  3rd  of  January  1835.  At  sight,  pay  to  Messrs.  Stevenson,' 
Salt  and  Company,  or  order,  968 1. 10  ^.,  for  value  received.  Thoii^as 
Gronow."  Directed  to  Messrs.  Herries  and  Company,  backers ;  and 
endorsed,  "  Pay  Messrs.  Stevenson,  Salt,  or  order,  per  procuration  Ste- 
venson and  Salt,  W.  M.  Salt.**     And  also  under  that  it  is  marked, 

*^  Received,  Stevenson  and  Salt, ^,**  some  name  which  is  i^ot  very 

intelligible ;  and  affixed  to  the  bill  is  this  note :— ^^  H.  and  Co.  have 
already  paid  this  money  to  Smith,  Payne  and  Company,  on  account  01 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Bank,  by  order  of  the  Reveraid 
Thomas  Gronow,  5th  of  January  1835.** 

Did  you  pay  this  sum  ? — ^We  gave  him  the  moncj  for  this  WU. 

Who  came  for  the  money  ? — ^I  beMCTe  the  Reverend  Tbonns  Gronow,  the 
drawer. 

Do  you  remmber  whether  Sir  Charles  Woladi^  accoiMpmieA  him  ?-*-i  was 
not  in  the  bank  at  the  time. 

Who,  in  fact,  paid  the  money  on  that  bill? — ^The  district  bank  repaid  it 
to  us. 

Did  you  with  your  own  hand  pay  to  Mr.  Gronow  ? — ^Not  myself. 

Who  did  ? — I  believe  it  was  my  partner,  Mr.  Salt ;  I  think  I  looked  out  the 
money ;  but  it  is  a  long  while  back ;  I  forget. 

The  money  was  paid  from  your  bank,  and  repaid  by  the  district  bank  at 
Stafford ;  is  that  so  ? — ^Yes. 

To  whom  it  had  been  remitted  by  Herries  and  Company  ? — ^Yes. 

[The  Witmss  was  directed  to  withdram. 

Then  William  Meeson^  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examhufid 

as  follows : 

WiUiam  Meeson.      Vir.  Austin^  WHAT  are  you? — A  shoe-manufacturer. 

Do  you  Uve  at  Stafford  ? — ^Yes. 

How  long  have  you  lived  there  ?— Thirty  years. 

Do  you  remember  several  elections  for  the  town  during  your  time  ? — ^Tes, 
I  do. 

You  take  a  part  in  the  elections  of  Stafford  usually  ? — ^Yes ;  sometimes. 

All  the  recent  elections,  I  believe  ? — Most  of  them. 

You  are  a  pretty  old  electioneer  there  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  had  a  little  experience. 

Among  others,  were  you  aigaged  in  the  last  election  of  1835,  in  January  ? 
* — I  was* 

For  whom  were  you  engaged  then  ?-^I  took  a  part  for  Mr.  Goodricke. 

His  committee  sat  at  the  Swan,  did  it  not  ? — It  sat  at  the  Yioe. 

Who  were  the  members  of  his  committee  ? — ^They  were  very  few ;  mjrself, 
Mr.  Walker,  and  Charles  Morris. 

Were  they  all  the  members  of  the  committee.' — No  more  that  1  recoUect 
pardcttlarly. 

Nixon  was  not  a  member  of  your  committee  ? — No. 

Nor  Clewlow  ? — ^I  did  not  consider  them  as  such. 

Who  did  you  oonsidar  the  whole  members  of  tliie  conmittee  ? — Mysell^  Mr. 
Walker,  and  Morris. 

Who  was  the  principal  man  of  you  three  ? — Mr.  Walker. 

Who  kq)t  the  acroimts  ? — Mr.  Walker. 

Have  you  any  of  the  books  or  papers  in  your  possesBioii? — ^I  have  none*     ' 

Where  did  you  hold  your  meeting  ? — ^At  the  Vine. 

When  did  you  begin  to  meet  ? — ^As  soon  as  the  election  eommenoed ;  I  cannot 
speak  to  the  date  of  it. 

They  began  to  meet  before  the  election  day  ?— A  wedc  before. 

On  the  M(niday  week  before  that  ? — ^About  a  week  before  the  electioii  com- 
menced. 
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And  you  held  joxxr  in^eetings  every  day  ? — Yes.  William  Mecson. 

Always  at  the  Vine  ? — ^Yee.  

For  tiie  most  part  ? — The  greatest  part  of  our  time  there.  h  ^^^^  ^H^ 

How  often  did  Mr.  Goodricke  come  ? — I  do  not  recollect  seeing  him  at  the 
Vine  at  afl. 

Yes ;  I  think^  if  you  recollect  yourself,  you  eaw  him  there ;  just  try  r— * 
I  taouiot  say  I  did. 

Surely ;  recollect  ? — I  do  not  recollect  e^^er  seeing  Mm  there  at  all. 

You  do  not  recollect  his  coming  to  Mr.  Walker  ifiere  ? — I  do  not. 

Did  you  ever  communicate  with  the  Swan,  nnd  the  people  at  the  Swan  ? — 
Somelames. 

When  you  communicated  with  the  peoide  at  the  Swan,  to  whom  did  you 
send  your  communicaticMa  ? — ^Mr.  Paiziter. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  at  ihe  Swan  ? — ^Yee. 

De  you  know  who  the  oomnuttee  at  the  Swan  were  ? — I  do  not. 

You  w»e  a  sub^ofiamittee  ? — ^Yes* 

The  grand  committee  sat  at  the  Swan,  and  you  were  a  sub-committee  at  liie 
Vine  ?— Yes. 

Did  Painter  ever  see  you  at  the  Vine  ? — Never. 

He  never  came  ih«?e  ? — No. 

Ncme  of  the  membera  of  liie  grand  eonnnittee  ? — Not  that  I  recollect. 

I  suppose  you  avoided  communicating  one  with  another  personally  ? — I  do 
«iot  W>w  that  we  had  any  particular  reason  for  doing  so. 

Ymx  did  not  do  it  ? — No. 

What  part  of  the  business  was  it  your  province  to  conduct  at  the  Vine  ? — 
f  merely  sot  there  with  Mr.  Walker,  and  somedmes  went  out  canvassing. 

What  was  the  rest  of  the  business  ? — ^Nothing  particular  to  do  ;  we  werfe 
investing  llow  we  were  to  carry  on  the  election. 

What  was  the  principal  business  ? — ^There  was  nothing  particular. 

Do  you  not  recollect  Mr.  Nixon  coming  thwe  ? — ^Yes ;  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
CSewlow. 

Do  you  remember  the  arrangen;ients  about  giving  away  the  5  s.  to  the  bur- 
gesses wives  ? — ^Yes. 

When  was  that  talked  of  ?— On  Ae  Fridav. 

Did  Mr.  Ckwlow  propose  that  ? — ^Mr*  Walker  proposed  it. 

Hiere  was  a  list  made  out  ? — ^Yes ;  there  were  some  notes  on  scraps  of  paper. 

Who  suggested  the  names  ? — Mr.  Walker. 

Was  that  list  acted  on  afterwards  ? — ^The  5  s.  were  given. 

Was  that  list  acted  on  afterwards  ? — ^The  list  that  was  wrote  out  ? 

Yes  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  to  some  extent. 

The  5  s.  were  given  very  extensively  ?^ — ^I  do  not  know  what  money  Mr. 
Walker  gave  them ;  what  amount  I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  that  list  ? — I  do  not.  ^ 

Who  had  the  management  of  the  money  at  your  sub-eommittee  ? — Mr. 
Walker. 

Did  he  pay  it  exclusively,  or  did  you  pay  any  ? — I  paid  some. 
-    Did  Morris  pay  you  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  he  did. 

How  did  he  pay  it ;  in  hard  cash  or  notes  ? — In  hard  cash. 

Where  did  you  get  the  money  from  ? — ^Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Walker  supplied  you  too  ?— Yes. 

You  do  not  know  where  he  got  his  money  ? — I  do  not. 

To  whom  did  you  make  different  payments? — I  left  money  at  different 
public-houses. 

How  much  ?— At  one  place  I  L ;  scnne  2  Z.,  and  at  some  3  L 

How  many  days  did  you  do  that  ?— We  did  it  every  day,  and  sometimes 
went  round  twice. 

When  did  you  begin  ? — On  the  Tues(faiy  before  the  election ;  I  cannot  speak 
positively  to  dates. 

About  that  time  ?— Yes. 

To  how  many  public-houses  did  you  go  round  in  that  way  I — To  every  one 
in  the  town ;  we  made  no  distinction. 

Was  there  an  arrangement  about  the  public-houses  before  you  went  out ; 
was  it  -understood  to  what  places  you  should  go  ? — ^We  went  round  to  every 
one  in  the  town. 
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Wiiliam  Meeson.       Was  it  arranged  Before  you  went  out  what  public-houses  you  should  caU  on, 

. or  was  it  left  to  your  discretion  ? — It  was  left  to  my  own  discretion. 

34  June  1836,         You  called  on  the  diflferent  public-houses  as  they  happened  to  be  in  your 
way  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  divide  it  into  two  districts  ? — Sometimes  we  divided  it  into  two 
classes ;  and  sometimes  we  went  together. 

Was  this  in  pursuance  of  the  old  practice,  or  according  to  a  new  arrange^ 
ment  ? — ^It  was  previously  done  before. 

To  the  old  practice  ? — ^Yes. 

To  the  old  practice  at  elections  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  I  understand  you  went  round  distributing  this  money  without  any  pre^ 
Tious  concert  at  the  Vine  ? — None  whatever. 

Surely  there  must  have  been  some  concert  ? — I  am  not  aware  there  was. 

Walker  gave  you  the  money  ? — ^Yes. 

I  suppose  some  conversation  passed  then  ? — ^Walker  told  me  to  go  round 
and  see  whether  they  wanted  any  drink ;  whether  they  wanted  any  money 
left  there ;  and  Walker  often  went  with  me. 

You  told  me  that  it  began  about  Tuesday,  and  you  went  once  or  twice 
every  day  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  supply  you  with  a  particular  sum,  or  did  you  ask  him? — I  did  not  go 
much  myself;  I  had  not  more  than  60/.  all  the  election ;  he  paid  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  himself. 

Now,  what  was  the  purpose  for  which  this  money  was  left  ?  who  were  to 
have  the  drink  at  the  public-houses  ? — ^Any  one  that  might  go  there  might 
have  it. 

Voters  and  burgesses  ? — Burgesses  or  not ;  any  stranger  that  came  in  the 
town. 

Was  it  money  meant  for  the  voters,  or  all  the  town  ? — For  all  that  went 
there  and  drank. 

Were  you  in  one  of  the  houses  ? — ^Yes* 

Were  not  the  houses  principally  filled  with  voters  ? — Of  course  there  were 
voters. 

Do  attend  to  the  question  ? — There  were  voters. 

Were  not  the  houses  principally  filled  with  voters  at  that  time  r — Yes. 

The  great  majority  of  people  drinking  there  were  voters  ? — ^Yes. 

When  you  say  the  people  in  the  town — in  fact,  they  were  open  for  the 
voters  ?— Yes. 

It  was  to  treat  the  voters  ? — ^Yes. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  that  ? — No. 

They  were  treated  ? — ^Yes. 

With  ale,  spirits,  tobacco,  beef  steaks,  and  other  things  such  as  burgesses 
love  ? — Yes. 

This  eating  and  drinking  went  on  till  after  the  election  closed  ? — ^Yes. 

And  there  was  abundance  of  it  ? — Not  so  much  as  I  have  seen. 

Not  so  much  as  in  the  good  old  times,  but  still  there  was  abundance  of  it? 
—Yes. 

And  you  visited  all  the  inns  in  the  town  in  the  course  of  peregrinations  ? — 
Yes,  I  cUd. 

And  the  voters  were  partaking  of  these  things  during  all  the  time,  early  and 
late  ? — ^Yes. 

At  all  times  in  the  day  and  a  good  way  into  the  night  r — ^Yes. 

And  with  the  morning  dawn  also  ? — ^Yes. 

They  begin  business  early  ? — ^Yes. 

Nobody  did  any  work  that  were  on  the  register  that  week  ? — Very  little. 

It  was  a  week  of  jollification  altogether? — It  certainly  was. 

And  the  wives  in  the  meantime,  how  did  they  fare ;  the  wives  of  the 
burgesses  ? — ^They  generally  joined  their  husbands  at  the  public-houses. 

Aid  they  participated  in  the  spoil  ? — ^Yes. 

And  those  who  did  not,  had  they  the  5s}} — ^Yes. 

Did  you  hear  the  instructions  about  the  5  s.  ? — I  did  not  particularly. 

Was  it  your  duty  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  public-houses  ? — ^Yes. 

To  see  that  they  were  properly  supplied  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  not  the  instructions  that  the  burgesses  should  have  whatever  they 
called  for?— Yes. 
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At  all  times  ?— Yes.  ^na^  Mcam. 

Those  were  the  instructions  you  gave  to  the  innkeepers  ? — ^We  did  not  leave       * 

any  instructions  with  them;  we  left  so  much  money  with  them,  according  to      24  June  1836. 
the  number  in  their  house. 

But  your  object  was,  that  there  should  be  as  much  for  them  to  eat  and 
drink  as  they  wished  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  pay  the  bills  finally  ? — I  did  not. 

The  Vine  was  open  also  r — ^Yes. 

Were  the  same  scenes  taking  place  in  the  Vine  ?— Yes  ;  the  same  as  the 
others. 

And  the  voters  were  there  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  those  principally  Mr.  Goodricke's  voters  ?— I  cannot  say ;  I  do  not 
know  how  they  polled,  for  I  never  was  in  court  while  they  polled. 

You  may  have  seen  the  poll-book  since  ? — I  have  not. 

Did  you  know  any  of  the  burgesses  ? — ^Yes,  but  I  cannot  say  how  they  all 
voted. 

Do  you  know  how  many  of  them  voted  ? — I  do  not. 

You  cannot  tell  me  whether  they  voted  principally  for  Mr.  Goodricke  ?— I 
cannot, 

Was  the  intention  of  opening  those  houses  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Goodricke  that 
he  might  stand  well  with  the  voters  r — No  doubt  of  it. 

Do  you  know  that  the  intention  was  not  to  buy  particular  votes,  but  to  keep 
up  his  general  reputation  with  the  voters  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  advise  that  to  be  done  yourself? — No. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  necessities  of  elections  at  this  place  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  not  it  necessary  for  his  success,  in  your  opinion,  that  houses  should  be 
6pened  in  that  manner  ? — ^Yes. 

And  you  would  have  been  of  opinion  that  if  he  had  not  opened  the  houses 
he  would  not  have  succeeded? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Did  you  not  advise  that  houses  should  be  opened  ? — I  did,  certainly. 

And  you  believed  so  conscientiously  ? — I  did. 

You  conscientiously  beheved  that  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  houses  in 
order  to  succeed  ?— I  did. 

That  is  a  thing  about  which  you  had  no  doubt  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

Was  it  upon  that  supposition  that  you  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
Committee  acted  ? — It  was. 

I  believe  there  are  not  many  people  in  Stafford  who  understand  electioneering 
tactics  better  than  you  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  there  are. 

But  you  know  the  constituency  there  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Which  way  did  you  vote  ? — I  did  not  vote  at  all. 

Are  you  on  the  register  ? — Yes. 

By  a  Lord^  As  a  freeman,  or  a  householder  ? — As  a  freeman. 

Bfo.  AustinA  Are  you  an  old  electioneerer  ?— Yes. 

Have  you  always  had  a  right  to  vote  there  ? — Yes,  since  I  came  of  age. 

By  a  iorrf.]  How  came  you  not  to  vote  ? — As  the  party  that  I  took  in  the 
election  was  safe,  I  thought  it  was  no  use  to  poll  then.  Mr.  Goodricke's 
election  was  safe. 

Mr.  Austin^  When  did  you  consider  that  Mr.  Goodricke's  election  was  safe  ? 
—In  the  morning  of  the  second  day's  poll. 

Was  it  safe  on  the  first  day  ? — ^I  consider  it  was. 

Had  not  he  a  majority  of  10  over  Gronow  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Had  you  a  meeting  on  the  night  of  the  first  day  of  the  election  ? — ^We  had. 

Had  not  you  a  conversation  at  that  meeting  ? — ^We  had.  % 

About  the  state  of  the  poll  ? — About  the  state  of  the  poll. 

And  you  considered,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  election  was  then  safe  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  not  you  know  that  they  had  been  polling  pretty  stoutly  for  Goodricke 
towards  the  close  of  that  day  in  the  Crown-<JOurt  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  I  did  not 
see  the  poU-book. 

You  do  not  recollect  those  details  being  discussed  ? — No. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  that  tiie  i^ace  was  between  Goodricke  and  Gronow 
on  the  first  day  ? — I  think  not ;  I  think  it  was  between  Chetwynd  and  Good- 
ricke ;  they  were  the  two  first  on  the  poll. 

But  all  the  three  came  very  near  each  other  on  the  first  day  of  the  poll  ? — 
I  understood  that  we  had  a  great  majority  on  the  first  day's  poll. 
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WHiiam  Metsw.        Have  you  any  doubt  that  that  was  owing,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the 
^  munificence  of  Mr.  Goodricke  in  opening  the  bouses  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was. 

.24 June  1836.         What  do  you  attribute  it  to? — I  understood  that  Captain  Gronow  was 
paying  all  his  voters  at  the  time. 

Do  not  you  believe  that  Mr.  Goodricke*s  state  on  the  poll  was  owing  to  his 
munificence  in  treating  the  voters  ? — It  might  be  in  some  measure. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  was  ?— I  have  not. 

Supposing  he  had  not  opened  a  single  public-house,  do  you  believe  he  would 
have  stood  upon  the  poll  where  he  did  ? — I  do  not  believe  he  would. 

Then  his  station  upon  the  poll  was,  in  your  opinion,  attributable  to  his 
opening  the  houses,  and  Gronow's  station  upon  the  poll  was  attributable  to  his 
bribing  ? — It  was. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  Goodricke  was  there  by  treating,  and  Gronow  was 
there  by  bribing  ? — I  think  so. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  was  so  ? — I  have  not. 

Can  any  man  have  a  doubt  who  is  acquainted  with  Stafford  ? — I  cannot 
answer  for  any  one  else. 

You  were  also  ^agaged  in  canvas^ng  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  all  the  money  that  you  paid  in  the  course  of  the  election  paid  to 
innkeepers  ? — ^No ;  I  paid  some  doorkeepers. 

What  were  the  names  of  the  doorkeepers  whom  you  paid  ?— William  Batty 
was  one. 

Is  he  the  man  they  call  *^  Mountseer  "  ? — ^Yes;  about  10  or  12  altogether 
I  paid. 

Was  Day  one  ? — ^Yes. 

And  Grattridge  ? — ^Yes. 

And  Tonks  ?— Yes. 

Who  else  ? — 1  do  not  exactiy  recollect  the  names. 

Did  you  canvass  them  ? — I  did* 

You  got  them  to  vote  plumpers  for  Goodricke  ? — No ;  I  wanted  th^n  to 
split  for  Captain  Chetwynd,  and  the  answer  I  got  from  Batty  was,  that  he 
never  split  his  vote  but  once  in  his  life,  and  the  others  would  do  the  same. 

They  were  all  of  them  freemen  ?— Yes. 

And  all  old  electioneerers  ?^Yes. 

What  did  you  pay  them  for  keeping  the  door  ? — Five  shillings  a  day* 

Did  you  canvass  them  before  you  employed  them  or  afterwards  ? — I  employed 
them  first. 

What  day  did  you  canvass  them  ? — Some  time  during  the  election ;  I  cannot 
say  as  to  the  day. 

What  sums  did  they  receive  from  you  ? — Thirty  shillings  or  35  s.  each. 

How  many  days  did  you  count  the  election  to  have  lasted  ? — Six  days. 

The  polling  two  days  and  the  election  six  ? — Yes. 

You  paid  them  5  ^.  a  day  for  all  that  time  ? — ^Yes. 

Had  they  access  to  the  public  houses  like  the  rest  ? — They  were  generally  at 
the  Vine. 

And  they  had  drink  at  the  Vine  with  the  others  ?— rYes. 

How  many  doorkeepers  were  there  altogether? — ^Ten  or  12. 

And  they  had  about  30  s.  a  piece  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  they  all  the  doorkeepers  that  were  employed  ? — All  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Had  the  doorkeepers  any  work  to  do  ? — ^Yes. 

What  doors  did  they  keep  ? — ^The  committee  room  door  at  the  Vine. 

Where  else  ? — ^We  had  no  other  conmnttee  room  that  I  am  aware  of. 

All  the  12  were  keeping  the  door  ? — Going  errands  as  well ;  we  kept  them 
pretty  well  employed. 

Is  there  not  a  distinct  establishment  of  rxmners  ? — Not  that  1  am  aware  of. 

Had  you  any  conference  with  old  Mr.  Pamter  at  ail  ? — None  that  I  recollect. 

Just  try  and  recollect  ? — None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Did  you  never  see  old  Pamter  during  the  election  ? — ^Yes,  several  times. 

Did  nothing  pass  between  you  ? — No ;  I  do  not  recollect  anything. 

Do  you  recollect  nothing  about  money? — I  had  no  money  from  Mr. 
Painter. 

Do  not  you  recollect  something  passing  about  money  between  you  and  him  r 
— No. 

You  are  certain  of  that  ? — Certain  of  it. 

Did 
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Did  nothing  pass  about  money  in  the  presence  of  Painter  ? — Not  that  I    WUHtm  Meesm. 
recollect.  — — . 

Did  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Alday  ? — ^No.  ^4  Jane  1836. 

Did  you  hear  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon  ? — I  did. 

You  never  saw  him  ? — I  saw  him  twice. 

He  also  went  under  the  name  of  the  Dudley  Devil  ? — He  did. 

What  was  he  at  Stafford  for? — I  cannot  say,  only  from  report;  it  was 
reported  in  the  town  that  he  was  going  round  to  the  public-houses  for  Mr. 
Qoodricke. 

Did  you  happen  to  know  that  that  was  the  fact  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  he  make  his  appearance  at  your  Committee-room  ? — I  saw  him  twice  at 
the  Vine. 

What  was  he  about  there  ?— He  called  Mr.  Walker  out,  and  they  went  into 
a  private  room  by  themsdves. 

How  much  money  he  spent  you  do  not  know  ? — No. 

Or  where  he  got  it  ? — ^No. 

Nor  what  he  did  with  it  ? — No. 

Crass^-eafamiHed  by  Mr.  Whitmare. 

Of  this  Dudley  Devil  you  knew  nothing  whatever  but  from  report  ?— No. 

You  only  saw  him  once  ? — Once  or  twice. 

Was  not  Mr.  Goodricke  very  popular  from  the  be^nning  ?-— Yes. 

We  heard  that  he  was  a  Tory  ? — I  heard  so. 

Was  not  he  popular  on  that  account  ? — He  was. 

Did  not  Mr.  GifFord  accompany  him  to  Stafford  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  not  Mr.  Gifford  a  gendeman  of  great  property  and  influence  in  the 
neighbourhood  ?— Yes. 

Was  not  he  also  popular  ?— Yes.[ 

Was  not  Mr.  Goodricke's  popularity  in  some  degree  depend^it  upon  that  ? — 
No  doubt  of  it,  in  some  degree. 

And  Mr.  Goodricke's  liberality  kept  up  that  popularity  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

Do  you  think,  if  he  had  not  been  a  popular  man,  the  treating  would  have 
put  him  at  the  head  of  the  poll  ? — I  think  it  would. 

Do  you  mean,  that  if  a  very  unpopular  candidate  had  arrived  in  Stafford  at 
the  kit  election  he  would  have  been  at  the  top  of  the  poll  ? — Not  a  very 
unpopular  person. 

Do  you  think  Captain  Gronow  would  ? — ^No. 

You  went  to  every  public-house  in  the  town  ? — ^I  did. 

The  orders  were  that  people  should  be  supplied  to  the  amount  of  the  money 
that  you  left  ? — ^Yes. 

They  did  not  go  beyond  that  amount  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Those  supplies  were  to  the  voters  of  all  parties  ? — Yes. 

And  to  the  others  as  well  as  to  the  voters  ? — No  distinction  made. 

To  any  person  that  came  in  ? — Certainly. 

Much  the  same  as  if  barrels  of  beer  had  been  made  to  flow  in  the  streets  ? — 
Yes. 

You  say  you  are  an  old  electioneerer,  and  that  it  is  an  old  pracdce ;  that  it 
has  always  been  the  practice  to  keep  the  people  of  the  town  in  good  humour 
during  the  election  ? — Certainly. 

For  aught  you  know,  that  is  not  more  necessary  at  an  election  at  Stafford 
than  at  an  election  anywhere  else  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Do  not  you  know  that  Mr.  Goodricke  was  1 43  at  the  head  of  the  poll  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day  ? — I  do  not ;  I  heard  he  had  a  great  majority,  but  I  did  not 
know  the  exact  number. 

You  paid  no  money  away  yourself? — No,  except  at  the  public-houses. 

Do  you  know  of  a  single  farthing  being  given  for  any  vote  on  the  part  of 
Blr.  Goodricke  ? — I  do  not. 

Mr.  Goodricke  was  at  the  Swan  ? — He  was. 

And  his  party  were  there  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  not  it  a  large  party  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  a  large  party  every  day. 

Consisting,  many  of  them,  of  persons  from  his  own  neighbourhood  ? — Some 
from  Wolverhampton. 

You  are  probably  acquainted  with  many  of  the  publicans'  charges  at  elec- 
tions ;  are  you  ? — Yes. 

541.  N  2  Do 
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William  Mecson.        Do  you  know  whether  the  supply  of  the  quantity  that  is  consumed  is  equal 

to  the  quantity  that  they  charge  for  ? — I  should  imagine  not. 

«4  June  1836.         Can  you  go  farther  than  imagination ;  have  not  you  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  charge  for  more  than  they  supply  ? — I  believe  they  do* 

It  is  thought  allowable  to  make  a  large  overcharge  ? — ^Yes. 

And  they  do  so  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

So  that  the  sums  paid  at  the  public-houses  do  not  show  what  the  quantity 
consumed  has  been  ? — ^They  do  not. 

As  to  those  doorkeepers  at  5  ^.  a  day  apiece ;  is  not  their  work  very 
laborious? — It  is. 

Do  you  know  how  many  hours  a  day,  upon  an  average^  their  work  continues  ? 
— Some  days  16  or  17  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  burgesses'  wives,  do  you  know  whether  any  money  was 
given  or  not  ? — ^I  was  merely  present  when  Mr.  Walker  gave  it  to  Mr.  Nixon 
and  Mr.  Cole. 

Mr.  Walker  is  a  stranger  at  the  town  ?— Not  a  stranger. 

Does  he  live  in  the  town  ? — He  does  not,  but  he  is  pretty  well  known  in 
the  towu. 

There  was  no  regular  list  made  out  of  the  places  where  the  men  should  go 
to  pay  the  burgesses*  wives  ? — ^There  was  a  piece  of  paper  with  some  names  on 
it,  but  whether  they  took  those  names  I  cannot  say. 

Were  not  they  to  go  to  all  the  burgesses'  houses  indiscriminately  ? — ^They 
were. 

And  those  lists  were  of  the  houses  of  the  burgesses  indiscriminately? — ^They 
were. 

When  you  went  to  those  public-houses  did  not  you  see  a  good  number  of 
those  persons  besides  voters  sitting  there  and  drinkmg  ? — I  did. 

Strangers  as  well  as  inhabitants  of  Stafford  ? — ^Yes. 

By  a  Lord.^  No  instructions  were  given  to  the  publicans  to  confine  their 
drink  to  voters  ?— There  were  not. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

You  have  said  that  the  principal  number  of  persons  were  voters  ? — No  doubt 
of  it. 

You  have  said  that  Walker  was  well  known  at  Stafford ;  was  Walker  also  an 
old  electioneerer  ?— I  never  saw  him  there  before  at  elections. 

Did  you  pay  the  bills  of  any  publicans  ? — I  did  not. 

When  you  say  there  was  an  overcharge,  do  you  say  that  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — I  should  imagine  by  the  bills  that  they  bring  in  that  there  was  an 
overcharge. 

They  do  not  tax  the  bills  very  closely  when  they  bring  them  ? — No,  they  do 
not ;  they  pay  all  the  bills  brought  in  generally  speaking. 

You  have  told  my  learned  fnend  that  you  Ad  not  believe  that  Captain 
Gronow  would  have  got  in  last  time  if  he  had  treated  as  extensively  as  Mr. 
Goodricke ;  why  would  not  he  have  got  in  ? — Many  would  not  vote  for  the 
man  because  he  was  a  Whig. 

Was  not  there  another  reason  ? — None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Was  not  it  supposed  that  Captain  Gronow  had  been  instrumental  in  exposing 
the  weakness  of  the  borough  ? — I  never  heard  that  named. 

It  was  known  at  the  last  election  that  proceedings  were  pending  in  Parlia 
ment  against  the  borough  ? — ^It  was. 

In  your  opinion  had  that  any  effect  upon  the  election  ? — It  had. 

In  your  opinion  did  it  prevent  such  extensive  treating  and  bribing  as  took 
place  at  the  former  elections  ?— It  did. 

By  a  Lord.^  Among  the  persons  who  frequented  those  public-houses  that 
were  open,  were  any  of  them  respectable  inhabitants  of  Stafford  ? — No ;  chiefly 
the  lower  orders. 

You  vote  as  a  burgess  ? — I  do. 

But  you  would  be  qualified  to  vote  as  a  householder  if  you  were  not  a 
burgess  ? — I  should. 

Are  there  not  a  great  many  of  the  burgesses  so  situated  ? — ^There  are. 

Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Goodricke  was  extremely  popular  because  he  was  a 
Tory  ?— I  did. 

How 
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How  long  has  he  been  a  Tory  ?— That  I  cannot  tell.  „,,.      ^ 

Had  not  he  been  well  known  as  a  Whig  shortly  before?— Not  that  I  am  "^"^ 

aware  of.  ^^^^  ^^  g 

What  are  Mr.  Gifford's  politics  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  never  hear  what  they  were  ?— I  never  did. 

Did  you  understand  that  he  was  a  Tory  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a 
Whig  or  a  Tory. 

You  never  heard  that  before  the  election  ? — I  did  not. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Charles  Morris  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

Mr.  Rushton^  ARE  you  an  innkeeper  at  Stafford  ?— No.  /.z    i    »^     . 

Do  you  keep  the  Vme  tavern  at  Stafford  ?— No.  CharksMonis. 

Do  you  live  at  Stafford? — No. 

Where  do  you  live  ? — ^About  a  mile  beyond. 

What  are  you  ? — ^A  farmer. 

Were  you  at  the  Vine  tavern  during  the  last  election  ? — Sometimes. 

Every  day  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  there  every  day  previous  to  the  election,  for  some  time  ? — Most 
likely  I  was. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — No ;  I  have  not. 

Were  you  on  Mr.  Goodricke's  committee  ? — Yes. 

Who  were  the  other  members  of  the  committee  ? — Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Meeson. 

Anybody  else  ?— No. 

Where  did  the  general  committee  sit? — Indeed  I  do  not  know;  we  hatd  no 
correspondence  only  a^Iongst  our  three  selves. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  know  of  any  other  committee  ? — No. 

Had  you  any  communication  with  any  other  committee  sitting  for  Mr, 
<3oodricke  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  the  Swan  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  there  a  committee  sitting  there  ? — ^I  do  not  know. 

Did  Mr.  Goodricke  stay  therel — Yes. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Painter? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  ever,  see  him  during  the  election  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  come  to  you  at  the  Vine  ? — ^Yes. 

Foi*  what  purpose  ? — He  came  sometimes  with  Mr.  Goodricke. 

Mr.  Goodricke  came  with  him  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  Meeson  there  then  ? — He  was  not  always  at  the  Vine. 

But  only  when  Mr.  Goodricke  came? — ^Yes. 

And  Mr.  Walker?— Yes. 

Did  Mr.  Painter  give  you  any  instructions  during  the  election  ? — No. 

None  at  all  ? — No. 

Did  you  receive  anjrthing  from  him  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  it  ? — I  received  some  money  from  him. 

How  much  ? — I  cannot  justly  say  how  much. 

Was  it  5  /.,  or  10 1,  or  20  /.  ?— Yes. 

Fifty  pounds  ? — ^Yes. 
-     One  hundred  pounds  ? — I  dare  say  it  was. 

Two  hundred  pounds  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Was  it  150  /. — Well,  I  should  say  it  was. 

Where  did  you  receive  it  ? — I  received  it  at  the  Swan. 

Had  you  any  instructiops  with  it? — ^No. 

Did  he  tell  you  what  to  do  with  the  money  ? — ^No. 

Did  he  say  anything  to  you  as  to  its  application  whatever  ? — No. 

Did  he  put  the  money  into  your  hand  without  speaking  ? — I  asked  him  for 
the  money. 

For  what  ? — ^To  pay  the  publicans. 

Did  you  receive  it  all  at  the  same  time  ? — No. 

Every  day,  or  at  stated  intervals  ? — ^About  three  times. 

How  much  at  each  time  ?— Well,  I  think  the  first  time  about  20  /. 

What  the  second  ? — About  70  h 
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Charles  Morri$.        And  the  third  ? — ^Well,  I  think  I  had  about  40  /.  or  50  /. ;  I  would  not  say 

-       exactly  which.  * 

S4  June  1836.         Was  that  all  ?— That  was  all. 

How  did  you  distribute  it?- — To  the  publicans^  at  diff^^nt  times;  some- 
times in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  at  night. 

To  all  the  public-houses  in  StaflPord  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  went  to 
them  all. 

How  many  ? — ^A  good  many ;  sometimes  I  went  to  one  part  of  the  town  in 
the  morning,  and  another  part  at  night. 

Were  people  in  the  houses  drinking  ? — ^Yes. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  burgesses  at  Stafford  ? — ^Yes,  a  good  many  of 
them. 

Were  they  principally  burgesses  ? — ^Yes ;  but  anybody  drinks  that  likes. 

But  they  were  cWefly  burgesses  ?— A  good  many  of  them. 

Drinking  ale  and  spirits  ? — Sometimes ;  I  suppose  they  took  spirits  when 
they  liked. 

You  went  sometimes  twice  a  day,  you  say  ? — ^Yes. 

Had  you  any  other  money  from  any  other  person  during  the  election  r — 
Yes. 

From  whom  ? — From  Mr.  Walker. 

How  much  money  ? — Indeed  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  was. 

Was  it  given  to  you  all  at  once  ? — No. 

How  many  times  did  you  receive  it  ? — Indeed  I  cannot  say. 

Was  it  frequently  ? — Some  part  of  the  money  that  I  had  of  Mr.  Painter  1 
gave  to  Mr.  Walker. 

But  how  many  times  did  you  receive  money  of  Mr.  Walker  ? — Perhaps  three 
times  or  four. 

How  much  money  did  you  receive  ? — ^Indeed  I  do  not  know. 

Was  it  20  /.,  or  30  /.,  or  60  /.  ? — Indeed  I  cannot  say. 

Was  it  in  bank  notes  ? — ^In  sovereigns. 

Was  it  given  to  you  into  yoinr  hands  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  count  them  ? — Of  course,  when  he  gave  them  to  me. 

Did  you  count  them  ? — ^I  cannot  tell ;  I  had  some  three  or  four  different 
times. 

Cannot  you  tell  me  how  much  upon  any  one  occasion  of  the  four  ?— Indeed 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can. 

Did  you  receive  20  /.  or  50  /.  ? — I  never  received  50/,  of  Mr.  Walker  at  one 
time. 

£.  20.  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

£.  16.  ? — Perhaps  I  might. 

At  four  times  ? — I  did  not  receive  16  /.  each  time  of  Mr.  Walker. 

Did  you  receive  16  /.  the  first  time  ? — ^No. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  receive  20  /.  at  any  time  from  him  ?— No,  I 
will  not. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  receive  100  /.  ? — ^Yes,  I  will. 

£.  60.  ?— Yes,  I  will. 

£.  40.  ?— Yes. 

Have  you  received  40  /.  ?— No,  I  have  not. 

£.  30.  ?— Not  at  a  time. 

What  was  the  highest  amount  you  received  at  one  time  ? — I  do*  not  know. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  not  received  20  L  ? — ^I  will  not  swear  I  have  not 
received  20  /.,  but  I  do  not  think  I  did  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

How  did  you  employ  that  money  ? — I  paid  it  to  the  publicans. 

For  the  same  purpose  as  the  former  sums  you  have  spoken  of? — Yes. 

Did  you  receive  money  from  any  other  person  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  pay  the  money  to  any  other  person  except  to  the  publicans  during 
the  election  ? — No. 

Not  on  any  occasion  ? — No. 

Did  you  pay  any  to  the  burgesses  wives  ? — No. 

Do  you  Imow  of  any  lists  having  been  made  out  r — Yes. 

Where  were  those  Usts  made  ? — ^They  were  made  at  the  Vine. 

Was  Mr.  Walker  there  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  order  them  to  be  made  ? — He  helped  to  make  them. 

Did  he  give  the  money  ? — I  believe  he  did. 

Have 
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Have  you  been  long  acquainted  with  Stafford  ? — Yes.  ckorks  ManU. 

Frequently  at  elections  ? — Yes.     I  never  took  an  active  part  at  elections.  ,■  * 

How  much  money  in  the  whole  did  you  distribute  during  that  election  ? —      114  Jane  1836. 
Indeed  I  do  not  know^  I  am  sure. 

You  cannot  tell  ? — No. 

In  what  sums  did  you  leave  it  with  the  publicans  ? — A  sovereign  or  two  at  a 
place,  or  three ;  just  as  I  thought. 

What  regulated  the  amount  ? — I  had  no  regulation. 

Were  you  guided  by  the  number  of  persons  drinking  in  the  house  ? — Yes,  by 
the  different  houses  to  what  the  customers  went  to,  the  houses ;  I  knowed 
about  how  many  burgesses  went  to  the  houses;  not  exactly  the  number;  I 
knew  the  houses  that  they  frequented  the  most. 

And  you  left  money  in  proportion  to  the  number  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Painter  coming  to  the  Vine  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  faim  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  it  in  a  private  or  a  public  place  ? — Public. 

Do  you  remember  his  coming  there  to  see  Mr.  Walker  ? — ^Yes. 

Had  he  conversation  with  Um  publicly  or  privately  ? — Privately ;  I  did  not 
hear  much  of  their  conversation. 

Did  they  go  out  of  the  public  room  ? — No. 

Did  they  go  into  a  comer  a  little  aside  ? — ^Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whateley. 

You  say  you  saw  Mr.  (now  Sir  Francis)  Goodricke  with  Walker  at  the  Vine ; 
once  or  twice  was  it  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  when  he  was  going  round  to  the  different  public-houses  canvassing  ? 
— Yes. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Meeson  was  there,  or  might  he  have  been  there 
before  or  after  ? — He  might  have  been  there  before  or  after. 

Do  you  state  positively  that  Mr.  Meeson  was  there  when  Mr.  Goodrieke 
came  ? — No,  I  will  not  say  that ;  he  might  or  might  not. 

You  will  not  undertake  to  swear  that  ? — No,  I  will  not, 

You  received  several  sums  of  money  from  Mr.  Walker  and  from  Painter  to 
distribute  to  the  puUicans  ? — ^Yes. 

To  whom  did  you  account  for  that  money  ? — ^To  Mr.  Walker. 

Did  you  account  to  Mr.  Walker  for  all  the  money  you  received  which  you 
distributed  at  the  public-houses  ?<~I  did. 

I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you  accounted  for  the  whole  money  you 
received  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  go  into  the  public-houses  whilst  the  persons  were  drinking  ?— Yes. 

Were  the  persons  drinking  there  all  of  them  burgesses,  or  were  there  any 
that  were  not  burgesses  ? — Oh !  there  were  plenty  that  drank  who  were  not 
burgesses. 

And  strangers,  as  well  as  inhabitants  of  the  town,  coming  from  the  neigh^ 
bourfaood  ? — ^Yes. 

When  you  gave  the  money  did  you  give  any  limitation  with  it ;  that  drink 
should  be  supplied  to  the  voters  of  a  particular  candidate  ? — I  asked  the  pub- 
lican to  do  the  best  he  could  with  it. 

What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? — ^To  give  it  to  the  burgesses  as  well  as  he 
could. 

Did  you  tell  them  to  apply  it  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Goodricke  ?— Oh  no,  I 
never  mentioned  Mr.  Goodncke's  name. 

Then  did  the  burgesses  go  in  and  partake  of  the  beer  as  well  as  the  rest  ? — 
Yes. 

And  other  persons  as  well  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  yottr  opinion  that  publicans  charge  for  more  or  less  than  they  supplied  ? 
— Indeed  I  do  not  know. 

Not  less  ?-— Not  less,  I  warrant. 

Do  you  remember  a  house  being  measured  and  was  found  that  it  would  not 
contain  the  quantity  of  ale  that  was  charged  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

Reexamined  hy  Mr.  Ruskton. 

Where  was  this  house  that  was  so  measured  ? — ^The  Roebuck. 
Was  that  in  Stafford  ?— Yes. 
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Charles  Morris.        Was  it  measured  to  ascertain  its  contents  ? — It  was  ascertained  the  quantity 
— —       of  liquor  that  it  would  hold. 

94  June  183&  Was  that  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  publican*s  bill  ? — ^No,  it  was  in  this 
way ;  I  should  say  I  do  not  know  only  by  hearsay,  I  did  not  see  it  done  my- 
self ;  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  bill,  and  the  person  charged  got  another 
person  to  go  into  the  house  and  measure  it. 

Was  this  during  the  election  at  Stafford  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  at 
the  election  or  after. 

At  what  election  r — I  do  not  know  which  it  was. 

Was  it  at  the  last  ?— No. 

But  it  was  at  the  Roebuck  at  Stafford  ? — Yes. 

You  say  Mr.  Goodricke  came  canvassing  at  the  public-houses  ? — Yes. 

When  was  that  ? — In  January. 

What  day  of  the  week  ? — ^I  went  with  him  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday. 

And  afterwards  ? — Yes ;  I  was  with  him  on  Sunday,  and  Monday  and 
Tuesday  as  well. 

Was  the  drinking  going  on  in  the  public-houses  at  that  time'^? — Yes. 

The  Monday  and  Tuesday  were  the  days  of  the  election  ?— Yes. 

You  told  my  learned  friend  that  you  accounted  for  the  money  you  had 
intrusted  to  you  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  keep  an  account  of  it  ? — I  settled  with  Mr.  Walker  every  day  .  I 
told  him  how  much  I  had  expended  and  how  much  I  had. 

Then  you  did  not  keep  an  account  ?— No,  I  had  no  book,  and  nothing  of 
the  sort. 

[^The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Robert  Walker  was  called  in ;   and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

Robert  Walker.        Mr.  AtLStin^  YOU  are  the  steward  of  Mr.  Gifford  ? — I  am. 
■'  How  long  have  you  lived  near  Stafford  ? — ^Thirteen  years. 

Always  in  that  capacity  ? — ^Yes,  always. 

Have  you  interfered  with  elections  there  ? — ^Never  for  the  borough. 

The  last  was  the  first  election  in  which  you  took  part,  was  it  ? — It  was. 

And  then  you  took  part  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Goodricke  ? — I  did. 

You  were  his  agent,  were  you  not  ? — I  was. 

We  have  been  informed  that  there  was  a  sub-committee  sitting  at  the  Vine 
inn  ? — ^There  was. 

Consisting  of  yourself,  Mr.  Meeson  and  Mr.  Morris  ? — ^Yes. 

There  was  also  a  principal  committee  sitting  at  the  Swan  ?— There  was,  I 
believe. 

Be  so  good  as  to  inform  their  Lordships  for  what  purpose  the  sub-committee 
was  sitting  at  the  Vine  ? — We  had  the  management  of  most  that  was  done ;  in 
fact,  I  managed  nearly  the  whole. 

I  believe  you  disbursed  certain  sums  of  money  at  the  Vine,  did  you  not  r — 
We  did. 

Was  that  in  payment  to  publicans  ^— It  was  in  payment  to  pubUcan^. 

Entirely  or  principally  ? — I  may  say  entirely. 

In  what  way  was  the  money  distributed  among  the  publicans? — ^Mostly  left 
at  the  houses  for  the  men  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

You  giving  it  to  Morris  or  to  the  other  person,  and  leaving  it  at  their 
houses ;  was  that  so  ? — ^Yes. 

Where  did  you  get  it  yourself  from  ? — I  got  it  from  Mr.  Painter,  the  prin- 
cipal part. 

How  much  did  you  get  altogether  ? — I  have  quite  forgotten  the  exact  sum, 
but  I  believe  the  accounts  are  here ;  I  gave  them  all  up  to  Mr.  Holyoake  after 
the  election. 

Can  you  recollect  how  much  you  had  ? — I  think  I  had  about  1,400  and  some 
odd  pounds. 

Prom  Painter  ? — And  from  the  bank. 

How  was  that  1,400/.  applied?— The  principal  part  was  left  at  the  public- 
houses  during  the  election. 

About  how  much  was  left  at  the  public-houses  during  the  election  ?^ — I  can- 
not speak  to  particular  sums,  but  I  think  about  800/. 
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How  many  public  houses  ?    I  cannot  tell  every  public  house  in  the  town.  Robert  WaUer, 

Was  it  distributed  by  other  persons  than  by  Morris  and  Meeson  ? — It  might      

have  been,  but  I  cannot  speak  to  who  the  parties  were  now.  24  June  1836. 

What  became  of  the  other  600/.  ? — £.600.  and  the  odd  pounds  were  paid 
after  the  election,  about  14  days,  to  persons  who  brought  in  accounts. 
*  The  whole  sum  of  1,400/.  being  paid  to  publicans  ? — Yes. 

In  fact,  being  paid  for  drink,  and  so  on,  given  to  the  voters  ?— Yes  ;  there 
might  be  some  little  more  for  printers. 

But  the  great  bulk  paid  to  publicans  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  receive  all  from  Painter  which  you  did  not  get  from  the  bank  .^— I 
believe  I  did,  all. 

Meeson  you  employed,  and  you  also  employed  Morris  to  distribute  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  know  one  Holday,  who  went  under  the  nickname  of  the  Dudley 
Devil  ? — I  did  not  know  him  by  any  other  name  than  the  Dudley  Devil  and  the 
Man  in  the  Moon. 

Where  was  he  imported  from?— From  Birmingham. 

Who  sent  for  him  ? — I  sent  to  Birmingham  for  a  person  to  come ;  but  I 
never  saw  him  before  he  came. 

To  whom  did  you  apply  at  Birmingham  ? — To  Mr.  Raydenhurst,  of  the  Nelson 
Hotel  at  Birmingham. 

For  what  did  you  apply  when  you  applied  for  the  Dudley  Devil  ? — Merely  to 
go  roimd  from  public-house  to  public-house  to  keep  them  open. 

Why  did  you  take  a  stranger  to  the  town ;  what  was  your  object  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  was  the  reason. 

What  was  your  object  in  it  ? — I  had  no  object  in  it  at  all ;  I  was  asked  to 
get  some  person,  and  I  did  so. 

Who  asked  you  to  get  him  ? — I  do  not  know  who  it  was ;  it  was  talked  of  in 
the  committee  room. 

What  committee  room  ? — At  the  Swan,  on  the  second  day  of  the  election. 

Were  you  present  at  the  Swan  ? — Not  more  than  once  or  twice  during  the 
election. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Swan  committee  ? — I  was  not. 

You  were  present  when  this  was  talked  of? — I  was. 

Who  proposed  that  some  person  should  be  sent  for  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Who  was  present  at  the  time  in  the  committee  room  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Was  Mr.  Painter  there  ? — I  think  he  was. 

He  was  in  the  chair  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  Mr.  Goodricke  there  ? — I  cannot  say,  for  I  never  saw  him  but  three 

times  during  the  election. 

Will  you  venture  to  say  he  was  not  present  ? — ^No,  I  will  not. 

It  had  been  determined,  had  it,  that  the  public-houses  should  be  open  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  any  determination  had  been  made  about  it,  or  whether  it 
was  done  without  thought. 

Whether  it  was  done  by  tacit  understanding  ? — ^Yes. 

You  do  not  know  whether  it  had  been  done  at  former  elections  ? — I  under- 
stand so. 

How  much  money  did  you  give  to  this  person  ? — ^I  cannot  tell. 

Did  you  give  the  principal  part  to  this  man  ? — ^No,  I  should  think  not  more 
than  one-tbord  of  the  whole. 

But  you  might  give  a  third  of  the  whole  to  this  man  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  there  any  other  person  to  whom  you  gave  so  large  a  sum  ? — I  should 
think  that  Mr.  Morris  and  myself  had  the  other  two-thirds,  or  something  of 
that. 

I  presume  those  houses  were  opened  for  the  purpose  of  entertauiing  the 
voters  ?^ — It  was  to  entertain  every  creature  that  chose  to  eat  and  drink. 

Was  it  to  entertain  the  voters  that  those  houses  were  opened  ? — ^It  was  for 
every  person  that  chose  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  I  believe  every  person  in  the 
town  did  partake,  or  nearly  so. 

Were  you  in  the  public-houses  for  any  part  of  the  time  ? — I  might  be  in  for 
a  few  minutes. 

You  do  not  know  the  burgesses  personally  ? — No. 
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Robirt  Walker.         ^^  ^-  Meeson  has  Said  that  the  company  eonsisted  principally  of  burgwies, 

,    *     would  you  dispute  it  ? — I  would  not ;  because  he  knows  them,  and  I  do  not. 

24  ^une  1836.         You  delivered  in  your  accounts  ? — I  did. 

And  you  had  your  quietus  ? — I  have  had  no  quietus. 

How  long  was  this  person,  the  Dudley  Devil,  in  Stafford  ? — I  should  lijc^  to 
tell  you  the  truth  if  I  knew  it. 

During  all  the  six  days  ? — No ;  I  think  he  came  on  the  Friday  morning. 

And  the  treating  began  on  the  Tuesday  morning  ? — No,  it  commeno^  on 
the  Tuesday  night,  I  believe ;  I  was  not  there  till  the  Tuesday  afternoon  my- 
self. 

But  it  continued  after  the  election  ? — No. 

When  did  it  close  ? — Mostly  on  the  Monday  night. 

Did  it  continue  into  Tuesday? — It  might  a  very  little. 

Were  you  present  in  the  publio-houses  on  the  Tuesday  ? — I  was  present  in 
the  town  from  place  to  place,  getting  the  voters  brought  up  generally,  but  not 
particularly  in  the  public-houses. 

When  did  the  Dudley  Devil  go  ? — I  think  on  the  Tuesday  night ;  but  I  really 
do  not  know. 

Did  you  pay  him  for  his  services  ? — Yes. 

What  did  you  give  him  ? — I  have  quite  forgotten  what  the  sum  was ;  I  think 
it  was  20/.  or  guineas. 

By  a  Lord.']  He  was  not  a  voter,  was  he  ? — He  was  not  a  voter. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Whateley. 

Of  course,  whether  he  went  back  to  the  Moon,  or,  as  a  Devil,  went  down  to 
some  other  place,  you  do  not  know  ? — I  have  never  seen  him  since. 

You  have  said  that  you  paid  600  /.  and  odd  after  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  it  your  belief  that  that  was  due  ? — I  considered  on  the  Tuesday  monung 
we  did  not  owe  a  farthing,  except  at  one  house ;  I  know  that  there  was  a  hill 
at  the  Vine  for  me  and  the  party,  and  if  we  had  settled  the  account  that  night 
I  believe  there  would  have  been  nothing  afterwards. 

But,  to  avoid  dispute,  you  paid  the  600  / .  ? — ^Yes,  we  did. 

Is  it  your  judgment  that  drink  or  other  things  were  not  furnished  for  that 
sum  of  money  ? — I  believe  they  were  not ;  I  said  at  the  time  that  I  believed 
they  were  not. 

You  are  talking  of  the  600  /.  that  you  paid  since  the  election  ? — Yes. 

You  said  that  perhaps  all^was  not  paid  for  drink ;  will  whatever  it  was  paid 
for  appear  by  Mr.  Holyoake's  account  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  receive  accounts  for  all  that  you  paid,  and  render  those  accounts  to 
Mr.  Holyoake  ? — I  did. 

And  took  vouchers  for  the  payments  ? — I  believe  there  was  a  voucher  for 
every  payment. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  H  withAfow^. 

Then  Robert  Farrant,  Esq.,  was  called  in ;  and  having  b^w  swom,  wm 

Examined  as  follows : 

R.  Farrant,  Esq.  ^^-  J^«^*'^-]  I  BELIEVE  you  were  a  candidate  for  the  representatioa  of 
'  '   the  borough  of  Stafford  at  the  last  election  ? — I  was. 

Are  you  aware  that  there  was  much  treating  in  the  tewft  ? — ^Yes,  thsr^  w^is. 

Mr.  Webb  has  given  us  an  account  of  certain  sums  of  money  thftt  wcare  I»id 
into  his  bank  during  the  election  on  your  behalf  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  that  lodged  for  the  purpose  of  treating  the  burgesses  ? — It  was ;  it  was 
for  election  purposes. 

Was  it  expended  in  treating  the  burgesses  ? — It  was. 

The  whole  sum  ? — Including  travellmg,  the  whole  sum. 

What  did  that  amount  to  ?— To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  should  say  it 
did  not  exceed  800  /. ;  it  possibly  might  be  1,000  /.  altogether,  from  first  to 
last. 

£.  1,000.  covejped  the  whole  of  the  expenses? — ^Yes,  more  than  covered,  I 
should  say. 

And  800  /.  was  spent  in  treating  the  voters  ? — Yes, 

Do  you  know  how  the  money  was  distributed  ? — By  paying  publie4iouse 
bills. 
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B7  petsons  Miployed  ? — Yes,  t  paid  them  myself;  they  were  enormous  bills    ^'  Farrant,  Esq. 
that  were  made  out ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  40  s.  in  the  pound  was  paid  for       ' 
what  was  had  of  those  publicans.  ^^  ^^^^  "  ^3^- 

Did  you  go  round  to  the  public-houses  yourself? — I  did. 

Were  they  filled  vrith  persons  drinking  ?— They  were. 

Did  you  pay  all  the  bills  yourself  ?— I  should  say  most  of  them. 

Who  paid  the  remainder  ? — Mr.  Passmore. 

He  was  your  professional  agent  ? — Yes. 

What  amount  did  you  pay  yourcfelf  out  of  the  800  /.  ? — I  should  say  from 
400  /.  to  500 1 

Cross-eatmined  ftjr  Mr.  fVhitmore. 

Did  that  sum  which  you  hare  now  spoken  of  include  any  other  disburse- 
ments besides  those  of  Ae  publioaais ;  it  included  all  your  election  expenses  ? 
• — ^Yes ;  a  great  deal  was  pawl  for  ringing-fees  of  the  election,  and  it  included 
every  expense. 

There  was  no  Imbery  on  yo«r  part;  I  Heed  not  ask  you?— None  what- 
erer. 

You  had  312  votes  ?— Yes. 

Of  those  who  vot^  for  yo«,  what  is  your  own  opinion ;  that  they  voted  upon 
pure  or  corrupt  motives  ? — There  could  be  pothing  but  the  most  pure  motives 
possible. 

How  long  have  you  known  the  constituency  of  Stafford? — I  have  known 
them  for  three  years. 

You  bad  been  a  candidate  before  ? — I  was,  at  the  election  of  1832 ;  but  I 
did  not  go  to  the  poll. 

But  you  have  known  the  constituency  of  Stafford  from  the  year  1832? — 
Yes, 

Are  you  able  to  make  a  comparison  of  what  it  is  now,  and  what  it  was  in 
1832  ? — I  should  say  they' are  most  decidedly  improved. 

The  whole  body  of  them  ? — I  should  say  the  whole  body. 

In  what  respect? — Inasmuch  as  a  person  goiiig  down  against  myself,  I 
venture  to  say  that,  teke  what  money  they  might,  tihey  would  not  prevent  my 
being  returned ;  and  that  by  a  considerable  majority. 

Can  you  account  for  that  change  in  the  constituency  of  Stafford  ? — I  should 
think  it  arose  principally  after  what  occurred  in  the  year  1832 ;  the  burgesses 
were  aware  of  the  mal-practices  they  had  been  guilty  of,  and  were  resolved  to 
purify  themselves  ;  most  distinctly  so. 

You  believe  that  the  burgesses  were  resolved  to  purify  themselves  ? — I  do. 

And  that  there  is  that  wish  on  the  part  of  the  burgesses  ?— I  should  say  that 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  whole. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  present  constituency  4i 
Stafford  would  act  upon  pure  principles  in  any  future  election  ? — I  am  satisfied 
that  they  would. 

That  thqr  would  not  be  accessible  to  bribery  ? — Nine-tenths  of  them  would 
not. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  town  of  Stafford  itself  well  ? — ^Tolerably  well ; 
I  have  been  there  some  three  or  four  times. 

I  believe  you  were  the  person  who  caused  the  Bribery  Oath  to  be  adminis- 
tered at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

What  was  your  reason  for  doing  that  ? — Because  after  the  poll  had  begun  a 
couple  of  hours  some  of  the  men  who  had  promised  me  their  votes  voted  for 
Gronow ;  I  consequently  suspected  that  some  unfair  means  were  resorted  to, 
and  I  consequently  caused  the  Bribery  Oath  to  be  administered. 

Did  you  make  that  resolution  known  ? — ^Yes. 

Tfcft  Tiesolution  was  proclaimed,  was  it  ? — Yes,  by  the  Mayor. 

How  Wats^  that  received  ?— By  cheers  from  the  men  j  they  were  very  sorry 
I  aducrt  begin  with  it. 

Was  that  general  ? — ^Very  general.  My  own  wish  was  to  begin  with  the 
Bribery  Oath,  but  my  friends  recommend^  me  not,  it  being  a  very  unusual 
practice ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  do  it  about  two  hours  after  the  poll  began. 

Did  you  mcJce  aaiy  public  statement  that  you  were  not  about  to  buy  votes  ? 
— I  said  repeatedly  to  them,  which  I  think  can  be  proved  by  other  evidence 
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R.  Fananty  Esq.    than  my  own,  that  if  1  s.  would  secure  my  election  I  would  not  pay  it  in  the 

way  of  a  bribe. 

24  June  1836.         Your  own  politics,  I  believe,  are  conservative  ? — ^They  are  so. 
Were  those  politics  known  at  the  election  ? — Perfectiy. 
Captain  Chetwynd,  who  stands  between  you  and  Mr.  Goodricke,  is  connected 
with  the  town  ? — I  believe  he  is. 

He  is  a  great  favourite  there,  and  deservedly  so  ? — I  know  nothing  to  the 
contrary. 

His  family  are  connected  with  the  county  and  with  the  town  ? — Certainly. 

Re-examined  hy  Mr.  Rushton. 

You  told  my  learned  friend  that  you  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the  bur- 
gesses of  Stafford  were  pure  ? — That  they  would  be  at  a  future  election. 

But  not  at  the  last  ? — At  the  last  we  knew  of  many  that  were  bribed  for 
Gronow,  and  whether  that  reduces  it  to  nine-tenths  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should 
say  about  that ;  I  should  say  at  the  present  moment  nine-tenths  would  not  be 
bribed. 

They  voted  from  the  most  pure  motives  ?  —Yes ;  those  that  voted  for  me  did. 

And  you  state  that  you  paid  800  /.  ? — Yes ;  and  I  told  you  that  that  was 
40  s.  in  the  pound  paid. 

You  told  my  learned  friend  that  at  the  last  election  you  thought  that  the 
burgesses  had  resolved  to  purify  themselves  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  think  that  that  resolution  had  any  connexion  with  the  proceedings 
in  Parliament  ?— I  think  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  a  good  effect  upon  them. 

Is  it  your  belief  that  a  person  who  takes  ale  and  spirits  and  is  treated  during 
the  days  of  the  election  can  be  said  to  vote  from  the  most  pure  motives  ? — -I 
think,  if  the  man  has  made  up  his  mind,  that  that  does  not  influence  him. 

Would  the  312  votes  which  were  received  for  you  have  been  given  without 
treating  ? — You  are  obliged  to  expend  money  there  to  make  yourself  known. 

Do  you  think  that  the  312  votes  would  have  been  received  by  you  if  you 
had  not  expended  that  money  in  the  pubUc  houses  ? — No ;  because  I  could  not 
have  made  myself  known  without. 

You  have  been  at  Stafford  more  than  once  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  it  your  intention  to  go  again  as  a  candidate  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
fair  question,  unless  I  am  required  to  answer  it. 

Bt/  a  Lord.']  You  were  not  returned  at  the  last  election  ? — No. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  you  had  expended  more  money  you  would  have 
been  returned  ? — No. 

You  do  not  think  that  if  you  had  given  enough  money,  as  Captain  Gronow 
has  done,  you  would  have  been  returned  ? — No.  I  do  not  know  what  money 
might  have  done,  but  I  had  it  not  in  contemplation ;  after  the  election  of  1832 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  all  that  impurity  would  have  been  done  away. 

The  question  is  directed  to  the  effect  of  such  a  proceeding.  Mr.  Holyoake 
told  us  that  he  spent  a  sum  of  money  three  times  what  you  spent ;  was  not 
his  brother's  being  at  the  top  of  the  poll  in  consequence  of  his  libend  expen- 
diture ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  a  man  coming  to  the  borough  of  Stafford 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Gifford  would  have  had  as  many  votes  as  Mr.  Good- 
ricke  ;  and  if  I  had  known  Mr.  Gifford  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  I  should  have 
been  returned  as  well  as  Mr.  Goodricke. 

And  he  expended  700  /.  ? — ^Yes,  he  very  likely  did ;  I  believe  all  the  bur- 
gesses bribed  at  the  last  election  are  all  that  could  be  bribed. 

You  do  not  know  how  many  were  bribed  ? — I  have  heard  from  160  to  190 ; 
190  were  the  utmost. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  any  money  was  given  for  votes  except 
by  Captain  Gronow's  friends  ?— I  verily  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  was 
not  by  any  of  the  other  candidates ;  I  will  swear  that  there  was  not  by  myself^ 
or  any  of  my  agents  or  friends. 

.    Did  you  all  four  stand  singly  upon  your  own  interests,  or  was  there  any 
connexion  ? — No  connexion  whatever ;  aU  separate. 

From  what  you  know  of  Stafford,  is  there  noffe  considerable  number  of  very 
respectable  inhabitants  in  that  town  ?— A  vast  number. 

Men 
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Men  quite  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  bribery  to  vote  at  an  election  ? —    It*  Tarrant.  Esq. 
Yes ;  quite  incapable.  ' 

Do  you  know  any  country  town  in  England,  for  its  size,  that  has  a  more     ,^4  J^n^  183^. 
respectable  body  of  inhabitants  ? — No.     I  have  been  returned  to  Parliament 
four  times  for  a  constituency  in  Yorkshire ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  a  town  that 
is  more  eligible  to  send  members  to  Parliament  at  the  present  moment ;  not 
alluding  to  what  has  taken  place. 

In  as  far  as  any  influence  is  produced  by  treating  at  the  public  houses,  is 
that  confined  to  the  lower  class  of  the  town  ? — Quite  the  lower  classes.  Of 
the  312  who  voted  for  me,  for  I  was  rather  late  in  the  canvass,  I  should  say 
that  nine-tenths  of  those  were  the  poorer  class ;  nine-tenths  of  those  are  the 
very  men  who  would  take  bribes  if  offered  to  them ;  I  should  say  eleven- 
twelfths,  if  I  said  right. 

Did  you  know  whether  any  of  those  votes  were  split  votes  with  Mr.  Gronow  ? 
— I  think  there  were  some. 

Any  considerable  number ;  40  or  50  ? — I  have  not  looked  at  the  poll-book 
to  ascertain  it ;  I  do  not  know ;  I  think  I  had  some  from  every  candidate.  I 
had  not  above  one  or  two  single  votes. 

Has  thCTc  not  been,  on  the  part  of  the  respectable  inhabitants,  strong  indig- 
nation expressed  at  the  conduct  of  the  firemen  in  accepting  bribes?— Very 
great  indeed ;  they  were  quite  shocked  at  the  last  election. 

Is  there  not  a  determination  to  set  their  faces  against  any  person  who  offers 
a  bribe  ? — Yes. 

When  did  that  feeling  begin,  of  being  so  shocked  ? — ^At  the  last  election. 

That  was  the  first  time  ? — That  I  know  of. 

You  were  at  the  election  in  1832  ? — I  did  not  wait  five  minutes  after  the  poll 
b^an. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  bribing  then  ? — I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Are  you  not  aware  that  there  was? — I  only  know  it  from  reading  the 
Evidence  of  the  Committee. 

Was  not  virtuous  horror  expressed  at  the  bribery  in  1832? — I  know 
nothing  about  1832. 

You  say  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the  change  ? — I  know  that  the  present  feeling  of 
the  borough  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  when  the  evidence  was  tsdken 
in  1832. 

You  only  know  it  from  the  evidence  ?— Exactly  so. 

You  do  not  know  whether  those  respectable  people  felt  that  virtuous  indig- 
nation on  former  occasions  that  they  do  now,  or  that  they  did  not  feel  it  ? — 
I  do  not  know  in  1832. 

Did  you  know  Stafford  before  1832  ?— I  was  never  near  it. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  respectable  people  at  the  time  ? — I  did 
not  know  it. 

Then  all  this  virtuous  indignation  of  respectable  people,  you  suppose,  has 
originated  in  a  fi^sh  population  since  1832." — No,  not  originated;  I  should 
think  that  not  the  case. 

You  know  nothing  about  it ;  you  know  that  there  is  that  feeling  at  present, 
but  you  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  any  change  has  taken 
place  ? — ^There  must  be  a  change  ;  the  same  feeling  might  have  prevailed  in 
1832  as  there  does  now  among  the  respectable  class. 

Then  no  change  has  taken  place ;  you  said  a  change  had  taken  place  ? — 
The  change  that  I  alluded  to  has  taken  place  in  the  poorer  men  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  bribes. 

You  know  what  their  feeling  was  on  a  former  occasion  ? — I  know  from  the 
evidence  taken  in  1832. 

Was  there  any  horror  expressed  at  the  idea  of  bribes  ? — There  was  on  the 
part  of  many  poorer  men. 

Was  it  a  horror  at  the  idea  of  being  disfranchised? — I  dare  say  it  was, 
partly. 

That  was  the  foundation  of  the  virtuous  horror  ?— I  think  very  likely. 
.   Do  not  you  feel  confident  that  it  was  ? — I  cannot  positively  say. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  was? — ^The  fact  is  that  they  disliked  the 
evidence,  and  the  risk  of  losing  the  borough;  from  what  was  stated  in  1832, 
that  they  determined  not  to  repeat  those  mal-practices. 
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R.  Fatrmu  Esq.        Do  not  you  consider  that  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  inhahitants  of  Staf- 

•— ford,  that  a  continuation  of  such  corrupt  practices  must  lead  to  their  disfiran- 

94  June  1836.      chisement,  would  prevent  in  future  its  taking  place  to  any  great  extent  ? — I  do, 
most  solemnly. 

Your  first  acquaintance  with  the  borough  waa  in  1832  ? — ^Yes. 
You  have  kept  up  some  interest  in  it  ever  since  ? — ^Yes. 
Did  you  take  up  the  part  of  the  independence  of  the  borough  in  1832  ? — Not 
at  all ;  I  was  not  called  upon. 

[The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

[The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  and  second  readii^  of  the 
said  Bill  be  put  off  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Three  o'clock ;  and  that  the 
Lords  be  summoned. 


Die  MartiSy  28*  Jnnii  1836. 


THE  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  further  consideration  and  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  Stafford  in 
the  County  of  Stafford  from  sending  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament  ;'*  and 
for  the  Lords  to  be  summoned ;  and  for  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  proof  of 
the  preamble  of  the  Bill ;  and  for  the  electors  of  Stafford  to  be  heard  by  them- 
selves^  their  Counsel  or  agents,  on  the  matters  contained  in  their  Petition ; 

Counsel  were  called  in. 

Then  Thomas  Davis  Weafoer^  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was 

Examined  as  follows : 

T.  D.  Weaver.         Mr.  Austin.']  WHAT  is  your  name  ?— Thomas  Davis  Weaver. 

Are  you  a  solicitor  at  Stafford  ? — I  am. 

38  June  1836.         You  are  also  an  elector  ? — ^Yes. 

As  a  householder  or  a  freeman  ? — As  a  householder. 

Were  you  agent  for  Captain  Chetwynd  at  Ithe  last  election  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

You  were  the  principal  agent  ? — ^Yes ;  I  was  the  professional  agent. 

Now,  was  there  any  treating  at  the  last  election  on  the  part  of  Captain 
Chetwynd's  friends  ? — ^There  was  some  ale  given,  and  some  spirits,  and  some 
money  left  at  the  different  houses  for  them  to  drink. 

Was  that  money  left  at  all  the  houses  in  the  town  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it 
was  left  at  all  the  houses ;  it  was  left  at  all  the  houses  considered  Captain 
Chetwynd's  houses  ;  indeed  most  of  the  houses  in  the  town. 

Do  you  know  to  what  extent  money  was  expended  in  treating  ? — ^I  cannot  of 
my  own  knowledge  speak  to  that ;  but  I  should  think  that  the  expenses  of  the 
election  would  be  about  700  Z.,  including  the  Captain's  return,  and  what  he 
paid  for  the  admission  of  young  burgesses. 

Did  he  pay  for  the  admission  of  tiie  young  burgesses  ? — Each  of  the  candi- 
dates always  does. 

And  that  was  done  at  the  last  election  ?— Yes. 

Did  it  require  some  considerable  exertions  to  return  Captain  Chetwjmd  at 
the  last  election  ?— Yes,  it  did. 

You  are  weU  acquainted  with  the  town  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

And  with  the  mode  of  conducting  elections  there  ? — ^Yes. 

I  will  ask  you,  as  a  fair  man,  whether  you  think  Captain  Chetwynd's  return 
could  have  been  effected  without  the  treating ;  supposing  there  had  been  no 
treating  at  all  ? — All  the  respectability  of  the  town  would  vote  for  Captain 
Chetwjmd,  certainly. 

And  did,  I  believe  ? — ^Yes. 

And  yet  you  say  that  treating  took  place  to  a  eertain  extent ;  to  the  extent 
you  describe  ?— Yes,  necessarily ;  I  think  so. 

I  will  put  the  question  to  you  again.  In  spite  of  the  respectable  portion  of 
the  dectors  having  voted  for  Captain  Chetwynd,  and  though  he  is  locally 
connected  with  the  place^  do  you  think  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  have 
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conducted  the  election  without  resorting  to  treating  ? — No ;  Captain  Chrtwynd     r*  D.  Welter. 
would  have  been  under  great  disadvantage.  — '       ~ 

Would  he  have  got  in  without  treating  r— No ;  perhaps  not.  ^^  "^""^  ^^3^. 

You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  place? — ^Yes ;  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
place ;  and  that  is  my  opinion. 

I  ask  you  your  opimon^  as  being  well  acquainted  with  the  place ;  in  your 
opinion^  was  not  the  treating  at  the  last  election  for  Stafford  as  extensive  as 
you  had  ever  known  it  at  any  previous  election  ?— Not  on  Captain  Chetwynd's 
part. 

Was  not  it  as  general  as  you  had  ever  known  it  ? — It  was  very  general  and 
extensive. 

At  the  election  of  1832  I  believe  Captain  Chetwynd's  friends  resorted  to  the 
old  bribery  system,  did  they  not  ? — I  have  heard  of  it. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  it  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

In  what  situation  on  the  poll  was  Captain  Chetwynd  at  the  close  of  the 
poll ;  do  you  recollect  the  numbers  ? — No. 

Had  he  739  voters?— I  dare  say  he  had. 

And  Captain  Gronow  526  ? — It  may  be  so. 

Do  you  not  recollect  that  Captain  Chetwjmd  came  first  on  the  poll  ? — ^Y«s. 

Do  you  know  how  Captain  Qietwjmd  stood  at  the  last  election  ? — I  know  ^e 
had  426  pure  votes  at  the  last  election. 

You  do  not  take  the  treating  in  as  part  of  the  impurity  ? — I  do  not  say  that 
what  they  had  to  drink  was  anything. 

That  was  the  number  he  had  ? — Yes^  I  think  that  was  the  number. 

It  was  generally  known  in  Stafford,  I  presume,  that  proceedings  had  taken 
place  in  Parliament  with  reference  to  the  disfranchisement  of  that  borough  ? — 
Yes,  it  must  have  been  known. 

Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  not  know  that  that  produced  some  effect  as  to  the  bribery  ? — ^Yeg. 

That  it  lessened  the  bribery  ? — ^Yes,  it  must. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  it? — No. 

Pray  what  proportion  of  the  electors  of  Stafford  are  householders,  and  what 
proportion  are  freemen ;  do  you  know  ? — ^The  fr'eemen,  I  should  diink,  were 
considerably  more  than,  perhaps  two-thirds ;  I  cannot  say ;  more  than  the 
majority. 

You  think  more  than  two-thirds? — Perhaps  two-thirds;  more  than  the 
majority,  I  am  sure. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  body  was  formwly  accessible  to  bribes,  was  it  not  ?— 
Of  my  own  personal  knowledge  I  cannot  say. 

What  part  did  you  take  in  former  elections  ;  had  you  ever  any  concern  in 
the  bribing  departmoit  ? — Never,  as  to  bribery ;  I  once  had  a  ticket  given,  but 
I  never  knew  anything  as  to  paying. 

You  only  know  generally  what  was  taking  plac^e  ? — ^Yes,  generally  what  has 
taken  place. 

You  can  answer  that  question  nevertheless  ? — ^Will  you  repeat  it  ? 

As  to  how  many  freemen  were,  before  the  last  election,  accessible  to  bribes  ? 
— It  is  impossible  to  say  the  exact  number,  but  perhaps  the  majority. 

And  something  more  than  the  majority,  is  it  not  ? — ^Very  probably  it  may. 

Very  probably  the  totality,  is  it  not ;  would  you  like  to  say  it  would  not 
extend  to  the  totaUty  ?— I  would  not  say  that. 

Is  it  not  a  habit  confirmed  in  the  lower  voters  of  Stafford? — ^Yes,  I  rather 
think  it  is,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  the  practice  in  several  instances. 

Do  you  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  that  is  a  habit  rooted  in  the 
constituency  of  the  place  —  the  firemen  ? — Of  my  own  knowledge  I  cannot 
say  whether  they  expect  to  be  always  paid ;  I  have  no  doubt,  by  general 
general,  it  has  been  so  said. 

You  have  been  mixed  up  with  elections  a  good  deal  r — ^Yes. 

^Have  you  not  the  means  of  knowing  the  state  of  the  constituency  in  that 
respect  ? — I  know  they  have  been  paid. 

Have  you  not  the  means  of  knowing  the  state  of  the  constitueni^  ki  that 
respect? — Perhaps  the  majority  of  theoi. 

Have  yo«  not  the  misans  of  ascertaining  that  ? — ^Yes ;  I  might  have  had  the 
meaQS  without      i  ■■  i 

Never  mind  that ;  first  of  all,  have  you  had  the  means  ? — Yes. 

541.  o  4  Having 
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r.  D.  Weaver.        Having  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  I  ask  jrou  whether  you  can 

tell  their  lordships,  of  your  own  knowledge,  what  the  fact  is  ? — It  has  been 

2&  Jane  1836.     some  time  since  I  had  the  means ;  not  latterly, 

I  want  to  know  what  the  fact  was  ? — There  are  400  of  the  burgesses  perhaps 
who  expect  to  be  paid  something  of  that  sort ;  by  tickets  I  mean. 

I  am  asking  you  the  character  of  the  burgesses  with  respect  to  their  accessi- 
bility to  corruption  ? — ^Their  character  is^  that  they  expect  to  be  paid. 

Do  you  doubt  it  from  your  own  means  of  knowledge  ;  do  you  doubt  that 
that  character  is  deservedly  imputed  to  them  ? — I  am  afraid  they  do  deserve 
that  character. 

Do  you  not  think  they  deserve  that  character  at  this  moment  as  much  as 
they  ever  did? — I  before  said  that  4^6  voted  for  Captain  Chetwynd  without 
being  paid. 

I  am  asking  you  of  the  body  of  the  freemen ;  you  say  the  respectable  people 
voted  for  Captain  Chetwjmd? — I  do  not  know  what  effect  these  proceedings 
may  have  had  upon  them. 

Do  you  believe  that  anything  else  but  disfranchisement  will  ever  get  rid  of 
that  character? — Thatjs  impossible  for  me  say ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can 
give  an  opinion  correctly. 

Cross-ecaamined  by  Mr.  Whitmore. 

You  say  you  were  agent  for  Captain  Chetwynd  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

And  that  the  total  money  spent  by  him  upon  that  election  was  700  /.  ? — 
About  that. 

Did  that  include  every  possible  expense  of  the  election  ?— Yes,  I  should 
think  so. 

Did  that  include  the  cost  of  the  band  and  the  flags  ? — Yes.  When  I  speak 
of  700  /.  or  800  /.  I  speak  of  the  whole  expense  of  the  election. 

You  said  there  was  some  portion  of  it  paid  for  the  admission  of  young 
burgesses  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  they  voted? — I  cannot  say  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Would  they  be  entitled  to  vote  ?— No. 

They  would  not  be  on  the  register  ? — Not  under  the  Reform  Bill. 

By  a  Lord^  Can  you  say  that  they  did  not  vote  1 — ^They  did  not  vote, 
certainly,  at  the  last  election. 

By  Counsel.']  Of  your  own  knowledge,  what  do  you  know  of  this  treating  on 
the  part  of  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — I  know  no  more  than  that  we  went  round  to 
the  public  houses. 

What  was  the  amount  of  the  money  you  distributed? — I  do  not  know  that 

1  distributed  any;  I  saw  5^.  or  10*.,  or  1  I.  or  21.  left;  but  others  went 
round  also. 

What  is  the  utmost  you  will  swear  was  left,  to  your  knowledge,  by  the 
friends  of  Captain  Chet^^d  ? — I  cannot  swear  to  that ;  there  may  have  been 

2  /.  left. 

That  is  the  utmost  you  wiU  swear  to  ? — ^I  do  not  swear  to  that ;  I  speak  of 
what  I  saw ;  1  did  not  pay  the  money. 

As  far  as  you  saw,  what  is  the  utmost  you  will  venture  to  say  that  Captain 
Chetwynd  spent  in  treating  ? — ^The  whole  sum  I  cannot  say ;  I  should  estimate 
all  the  expenses  at  700  /.  or  800  /. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  speculation,  on  your  part,  how  large  a  portion  of  it  was 
spent  in  treating;  or  do  you  know ? — It  is  mere  matter  of  speculation ;  I  do 
not  know. 

Can  you  speak  to  any  part  of  the  treating? — I  have  seen  5  *.  or  10*.  left> 
or  W. 

What  is  the  utmost  you  will  swear  to  ? — I  never  saw  more  than  2 1,  left,  and 
then  more  to  solicit  the  votes  than  as  to  the  payment. 

Captain  Gronow,  it  seems,  had  246  votes  at  the  last  election ;  do  you  know 
how  many  he  had  at  the  previous  election  ? — I  have  not  the  poll-book. 

Do  you  not  know  that  he  had  526  ? — I  dare  say  he  had. 

The  diflFerence  between  the  two  totals  was  greater  than  the  difference 
between  the  numbers  that  voted  for  Captain  Chetwynd  upon  those  occasions  ? 
— Yes,  supposing  the  numbers  to  be  correct ;  the  numbers  may  be  greater. 

Have  you  had  yourself  anything  to  do  with  the  elections  of  late  years, 
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except  the  last  one  ? — I  was  not  concerned  in  Captain  Chetwynd*8  former      r,  d.  fFem)er. 
election.  

How.  long  is  it  before  the  last  election  since  you  had  anything  to  do  with      aS  June  1836. 
the  election  at  Stafford  ? — I  was  concerned  in  two  for  Mr.  Hawkes. 

What  years  were  those  in  ? — 1830  and  183L 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Hawkes  are  you  acquainted  with  any  acts  of  bribery  at  all  ? 
— ^If  you  mean  by  giving  tickets,  I  must  say  that  I  am ;  on  the  first  election. 

Was  any  money  given  for  votes  on  the  firot  election  of  Mr.  Hawkes  ? — There 
were  tickets  ^ven. 

Was  there  money  ? — ^At  the  first  election  of  Mr.  Hawkes  the  other  parties 
were  doing  it,  and  Mr.  Hawkes  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  give  5  s.  tickets. 

Was  there  any  large  sum  given  by  him  ? — I  do  not  know  ttiat  he  ever  gave 
another  5  s.  ticket. 

Did  he  ever  give  what  is  called  vote  money  ? — No. 

At  neither  of  those  elections  ? — ^No. 

In  1831,  was  that  which  you  call  ticket  money  given  by  Mr.  Hawkes  ? — No ; 
not  a  farthing. 

By  a  LordJ]  Was  Mr.  Hawkes  successful  as  a  candidate  ? — Not  in  1831 ; 
nor  in  1830. 

By  CounselJ]  What  were  the  numbers  of  Mr.  Hawkes  ? — ^I  believe  that  Mr* 
Hawkes  was  within  about  30  of  being  returned  on  the  last  election. 

On  the  first  election,  how  did  he  stand  upon  the  first  day*s  poll  ? — I  think  he 
had  a  majority  over  Mr.  Gisbome. 

Prom  the  means  of  knowledge  you  have  of  the  character  of  the  feeemen,  you 
say  you  think  about  400  of  the  old  burgesses  expected  to  be  paid  ? — ^Very 
likely  there  may  be,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

At  the  time  you  spoke  of? — I  spoke  of  the  number  of  tickets  given. 

That  was  at  the  former  elections  ? — ^Yes ;  that  is  the  only  mode  I  have  of 
ascertaining. 

Then,  as  you  form  your  opinion  only  from  those  premises,  you  would  form  a 
different  opinion  if  at  any  election  there  had  been  a  less  nimiber  of  tickets 
given  ? — If  you  take  the  general  character  of  the  borough  out  of  the  question 
I  should. 

You  say  you  found  your  opinion  on  the  number  of  tickets  given  r — ^In  some 
measure  I  do. 

Do  you  know  yourself  anything  with  regard  to  the  last  election  besides  what 
took  place  with  regard  to  Captain  Chetwjmd  ? — No. 

You  do  not  know  of  any  tickets  being  given  ? — Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 
By  a  LordJ]  When  you  speak  of  tickets,  do  you  alwajrs  understand  5  s* 
tickets  ?— They  are  generally  5  s.  tickets ;  sometimes  they  are  more. 
When  you  speak  of  tickets  they  are  5  s.  tickets  ? — ^Yes. 

By  Counsel.^  At  the  last  election,  1836,  did  you  go  round  canvassing  for 
Captdn  Chetwynd  ? — I  did. 

Were  the  promises  given  to  him  very  freely  ? — Yes ;  they  were  given  to  him 
freely. 

Without  any  promise  of  money  ? — Certainly,  without  any  promise  of  money ; 
Captain  Chetwynd  never  meant  to  give  any. 

During  Captain  Chetwynd*s  canvass  for  the  election  of  1835  there  was  no 
promise  of  any  money  on  his  part  ? — Certainly  not ;  not  a  sixpence. 

Nor  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  voters  ? — No, 

He  did  not  intend  to  give  any  ? — ^No ;  and  he  expressed  himself  to  that 
^ect.  I  do  hot  think  the  voters  that  voted  for  Captain  Chetwynd  would 
espect  any. 

When  you  say  that  all  the  respectability  of  the  town  voted  for  Captain  Chet- 
wynd, are  you  aware  of  the  persons  who  voted  for  Sir  Francis  Goodricke  ?— 
No ;  but  when  I  speak  of  thp  respectability  of  the  town,  I  meati  tiie  great  por- 
tion of  the  town^  taking  the  town  as  a  whole. 

The  people  you  call  the  least  respectable  part  voted  for  Captain  Gronow  ?--i* 
Yes ;  journeymen  shoemakers. 

Of  those  who  voted  for  Captain  Chetwynd,  some  portion  were  freemen  ? — 
Yes ;  some  of  them  were. 

A  considerable  portion  ? — Yes ;  and  some  of  those  freemen  would  not  be 
bribed ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  freeman  would  be. 
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28JuMi83«.         You  say  that  the  respectable  people  voted  for  Captain  Chetwynd,  most  of 
the  lower  class  voted  for  Captain  Gronow;  do  you  mean  there  were  not  a  , 
great  many  respectable  people  who  voted  for  Sir  Francis  Goodricke  ? — Yes. 

Great  numbers  of  freemen  ? — Yes. 

I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  those  were  persons  who  would  not 
expect  bribes  ?; — No. 

The  promises  were  freely  given  to  Captain  Chetwynd  ?•—  Yes. 

Tell  me  how  many  promises  were  given  on  the  canvassing  ? — Considerably 
more  than  the  number  of  votes ;  that  is  always  the  case. 

Do  you  know  what  class  of  voters  they  were  liiat  did  not  give  their  promises  ? 
— The  less  respectable  part,  certainly. 

Were  they  freemen  ? — ^They  were  freemen. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  sum  of  money  Captain  Chetwynd  spent  upon  that 
election?— I  cannot. 

You  told  me  700  /. ;  and  you  have  since  said  800  /.  ? — I  should  certainly  say 
not  more  than  800  /.,  from  what  I  know  of  it. 

You  cannot  say  how  much  of  that  was  spent  in  treating  ? — And  paying  to 
the  young  bui^esses,  and  for  Captain  Chetwynd's  return. 

How  much  was  paid  for  the  young  burgesses  ? — £.  30  or  40 1,  alone ;  and 
about  20  /.  fees  for  the  return  to  the  sheriff  and  town  clerk. 

What  else  is  there  ? — The  music  and  door-keeping. 

Can  you  form  any  probable  guess  of  the  proportion  of  this  sum  spent  in 
treating  ?— Perh^^ps  600 1. ;  I  cannot  tell ;  this  is  merely  an  opinion ;  I  am  not 
asserting  it. 

Have  you  got  your  accounts  ? — No. 

Where  are  they  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  account  kept  of  the  money  that  was 
paid. 

Do  I  understatd  you  to  say  that  no  account  was  kept  by  means  of  which 
you  can  give  an  answer  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

The  best  estimate  you  imn  form  is  600  l.  for  treating  ? — Yes,  in  treating. 

Can  you  at  all  inform  the  House  how  many  of  Captain  Chetwynd's  voters 
partook  of  the  treating ;  have  you  any  notion  ? — ^No,  I  have  not ;  a  great  many 
of  them  would  not. 

Would  half,  do  you  think  ? — No,  I  should  think  half  did  not. 

Probably  a  third  partook  of  the  treating ;  is  that  so  ?  You  know  the  clasa 
of  voters  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so  ;  but  many  partook  of  the  treating  that  did 
not  vote  for  Captain  Chetwynd. 

But  I  want  to  know  how  many  of  his  voters  did  partake  of  the  treating  ? — 
That  is  a  question  that  I  could  not  answer  without  looking  carefully  down  the 
poll-book.  There  would  be  less  partake  of  the  treating  for  Captain  Chet- 
wynd than  any  of  the  other  candidates. 

Than  Sir  Francis  Goodricke's  voters,  for  instance  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so, 
certainly. 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll  ?  pray  tell  me  why  this  money  was  paid  for 
the  admission  of  young  burgesses  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  believe  it  is  always  the 
custom.  Captain  Chetwynd  objected  to  it ;  but  if  he  had  not  done  it,  it  would^ 
have  prejudiced  him  very  much  in  the  eyes  of  the  burgesses. 

How  do  you  mean  that  it  would  have  prejudiced  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
burgesses  ?— It  is  the  custom  for  the  candidates  to  divide  the  cost  of  admitting 
the  burgesses. 

What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  that  ? — It  would  have  given  the  votes  to 
Sir  Francis  Goodricke  or  Mr.  Farrant. 

At  all  events  against  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — ^Yes. 

You  mean  at  another  election  ? — Yes. 

Has  it  always  been  the  practice,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  ? — It  has  always 
been  the  practice,  and  before  the  Reform  Bill  they  were  allowed  to  vote ;  now 
they  cannot. 

Has  it  been  the  practice  at  the  two  elections  since  the  Reform  Bill  passed  ? 
— I  believe  it  has. 

.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  greater  number  of  lower  voters  voted  for  Mr. 
Goodricke? —I  believe  they  did. 

At  this  last  election  ? — At  the  last  election. 

And 
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'    And  I  suppose  you  are  no  stranger  to  the  treating  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Good-      r.  A  IVeaver. 
ricke  ? — No,  I  am  not.  

That  is  pretty  notorious  in  the  town  ? — It  was  indeed.  a8  June  1836. 

Do  you  not  attribute  the  fact  of  Mr.  Goodricke  being  at  the  head  of  the 
pdl  to  that  treating,  which  was  notorious  indeed  r — You  ask  for  my  opinion  ? 
'    I  do  ? — ^I  should  certainly  attribute  it  to  that. 

Do  you  believe  that  if  he  had  not  treated  at  all  that  he  would  have  been 
Member  for  the  place ;  I  again  ask  for  your  opinion  ? — Mr.  GiflFord's  interest 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  I  should  say  that  if  he  had  not 
treated  I  think  he  would  not  have  been  returned. 

You  have  been  referred  to  Mr.  Hawkes's  first  election;  you  say  at  that 
election  he  gave  5  s.  tickets,  and  you  are  not  sure  that  he  did  not  give  10^. 
tickets,  or  two  5  ^.  tickets  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  did  it  for  him. 

You  were  his  agent,  were  you  ? — ^Yes ;  the  committee  asked  me  to  favour  him. 

About  the  5  s.  tickets  you  have  no  doubt  ?— No. 

You  think  there  were  two  5  s.  tickets  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
were. 

To  what  extent  were  they  given  ?— I  almost  forget  the  sums  now ;  they  were 
pretty  generally  given,  I  know. 

At  the  second  election  you  say  there  were  no  tickets  given  ? — No ;  Captain 
Hawkes  determined  not  to  do  it ;  I  advised  him  not  to  do  it ;  and  he  would  not 
have  done  it  the  first  time,  but  the  other  parties  did  it. 

Could  you,  or  could  you  not,  at  that  second  election,  when  he  was  defeated, 
have  brought  him  in  by  money  r — ^Yes,  I  could. 

You  have  no  doubt  about  that  ? — No. 

By  a  Lord.']  Are  you  yourself  a  bui^ss  ? — ^Yes ;  not  a  burgess ;  I  am  a 
householder,  and  have  a  right  to  vote. 

Do  you  vote  as  a  freeman  or  as  a  householder  ? — As  a  householder. 

You  are  not  a  freeman  ? — ^No.  I  was  upon  the  corporation ;  and  I  might 
perhaps  have  voted  in  that  character,  but  I  never  have. 

There  was  at  the  last  election  very  general  treating  by  all  the  candidates  ? 
-^I  consider  that  Captain  Chetwynd  treated  less  than  any  other  candidate, 
except  Sir  Charles  Wolseley. 

Was  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  a  candidate  at  the  last  election  ?  —Yes. 

But  with  the  other  candidates  there  was  general  treating  ? — Yes. 

The  inns  in  the  town  were  open  to  almost  all  persons  who  chose  to  go  in  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

Of  the  persons  liiat  went  in,  were  there  not  many  that  partook  of  what  is 
called  treating  who  would  not  be  moved  thereby  to  give  their  vote  ?  Was  it 
not  a  case  of  an  election  in  a  town  in  which,  the  houses  being  opened^  per- 
sons, from  habit,  went  and  partook  of  the  treating  without  being  specially 
bribed  thereby  to  give  their  vote  ? — Oh  yes ;  they  went  and  partook  of  the 
treating  there  without  being  bribed ;  certainly  without  any  money. 
-  Is  the  county  election  held  at  Stafford  ? — Yes ;  there  is  one  poUing  place 
there. 

Are  not  generally,  at  that  county  election,  those  houses  also  open  ? — The 
houses  are  open  for  refreshment;  they  have  a  ticket  to  have  refreshment, 
eating  and  dnnking  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

But  at  those  county  elections  which  are  held  in  the  borough  of  Stafford  this 
treating  to  a  limited  extent  goes  on,  though  it  is  called  by  the  name  of  refresh- 
ment ?— Yes ;  but  at  county  elections  it  is  very  limited  indeed ;  it  is  merely  to 
go  and  get  perhaps  a  jug  of  ale,  and  something  to  eat,  and  return  home. 

But  it  does  take  place  ? — It  takes  place  sometimes  to  that  extent ;  but  that  is 
not  general ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  general ;  I  have  known  it  to  be  so. 

Have  you  ever  known  an  election  for  the  county,  held  in  Stafford,  when 
there  were  not  open  houses ;  and  persons,  whether  voters  or  not  voters,  went 
in  and  got  refreshment  ?— The  voters  go  in  and  get  refreshment,  a  jug  of  ale  or 
bread  and  cheese,  and  return  home. 

You  would-  not  suppose  that  any  persons  in  the  county  of  Stafford  are 
Induced  by  that  fact  to  give  their  votes  one  way  or,  the  other  f — No  ;  cer- 
tainly not. 

That  some  most  independent  yeomen  and  farmers  came  in  and  partook  of 
that  refreshment  without  thinking  at  the  thne  that  they  were  taking  anything 
that  was  unlawful  ? — No,  they  do  not  believe  it  unlawful,  I  should  say. 
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r.  D.  Weaver.        What  is  the  general  condition  of  those  freemen  at  StaflEord  ? — ^They  are 

■ journeymen  shoemakers. 

a8  Juue  1856.         Mostly  in  very  limited  circumstances  ? — ^Yes  ;  perhaps  some  of  them  in  indi- 
gent circumstances ;  very  badly  off. 

When  you  say,  therefore,  that  any  person  coming  with  money  in  his  pocket 
may  bribe  them,  should  not  you  say  any  persons  so  situated  would  be  open  to 
bribery  anywhere,  if  candidates  would  use  those  means  of  election? — Yes, 
J  should. 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  peculiar  in  the  journeyman  shoemakers 
of  Stafford,  that  makes  them  like  a  bribe  more  than  the  joume3rmen  shoemakers 
of  any  other  place  ? — ^No,  certainly  not. 

If  a  gentieman  will  come  down  and  will  bribe  them,  they  would  be  open  to 
bribes  in  Stafford  as  anywhere  else  ? — ^Yes ;  it  is  a  temptation  that  they  cannot 
resist,  perhaps,  from  their  poverty. 

Knowing  Stafford  as  you  do,  do  not  you  believe  that  there  is  an  extensive 
constituency  of  respectable  persons  who  would  not  be  bribed  ? — ^A  very  respect- 
able constituency  certainly  there  is. 

Was  there  not  at  the  last  election  considerable  indignation  expressed  by  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town  that  bribery  had  been  resorted  to  ? — ^Yes  $ 
great  indignation  expressed. 

Do  you  know  yourself  of  any  bribery  at  the  last  election,  except  that  by 
Captain  Gronow  ? — No ;  I  do  not  of  my  own  knowledge  know  of  any. 

"What  do  these  journeymen  shoemakers  earn  in  their  wages  ? — I  believe  the 
trade  is  very  good  now ;  they  earn  4  s.  or  6*.  a  day. 

Do  you  thijok  that  there  is  a  certain  propensity  in  joume3rmen  shoemakers 
to  love  a  bribe  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  tendency  to  love  a  bribe  or 
drink  most. 

But  you  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  joume3rmen  shoemakers  at 
Stafford  are  not  more  prone  to  be  bribed  at  Stafford  than  elsewhere  ? — No, 
I  think  not. 

You  have  been  asked  very  much  as  to  treating  in  Stafford  at  the  county 
election ;  is  it  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the  treating  at  the  borough  elections  ? 
— No ;  it  is  a  different  sort  of  scene. 

And  at  the  last  election  at  Stafford  it  was  a  very  different  scene  frt>m  that 
which  took  place  at  the  county  election  ? — ^Yes. 

Universal  treating  at  every  alehouse  in  Stafford? — County  elections  are  very 
different  from  what  they  were  formerly. 

The  question  is  as  to  the  last  town  election ;  it  was  an  universal  treating  at 
all  the  alehouses  ? — ^Yes. 

Totally  different  from  the  county  election  ? — ^Yes,  totally  different. 

All  the  alehouses  were  opened  at  the  town  election  ? — ^Yes ;  the  constituency 
are  all  residing  in  the  town. 

A  great  deal  of  drunkenness  ? — Yes. 

And  you  think  that  that  treating  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  election  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  treating  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  election. 

You  stated  in  your  examination  that  you  knew  that  Captain  Chetwjmd  did 
not  intend  to  bribe ;  that  he  had  expressed  himself  to  that  effect ;  to  whom  ? — 
To  me ;  he  said  that  if  a  guinea  would  procure  the  election  he  would  not  do 
it,  for  he  had  had  enough  of  that  at  the  previous  one. 

Enough  of  bribery  ? — He  did  not  say  of  bribery ;  and  with  the  evidence 
before  his  eyes  he  said  that  he  would  not  attempt  any  such  thing ;  that  he 
never  would. 

Did  he  express  that  intention  of  not  bribing  to  anybody  but  you  in  your 
hearing? — I  dare  say  he  did. 

In  your  hearing  ? — ^I  am  not  sure  that  he  did  not  to  others. 

How  came  he  to  express  that ;  was  anybody  asking  him  whether  he  would 
^ve  any  money  ? — No ;  there  might  be  some  talk  that  there  was  bribery  going 
forward.. 

And  so  he  determined  not  to  do  it  on  this  occasion  ? — Yes ;  he  said  that  if 
a  guinea  would  procure  the  election  he  would  not  give  it  away,  or  a  shilling. 

You  know  nothing  about  the  previous  election? — Not  in  1832, 1  do  not. 
Do  you  know  of  any  bribery  at  all  in  the  last  election  ? — No ;  of  my  own 
knowledge  1  do  not.  ^ 

Have 
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Have  you  understood  that  there  was  bribery  at  the  last  election  ?—I  under-      ''.P.  Weaver. 
stood  that  there  were  several  bribed  by  Captain  Gronow's  party.  ^       ~ 

By  anybody  else  ?— Am  I  to  speak  from  hearsay  ?  '^  ^"^^^  *^^^- 

Did  you  understand  that  there  was  anybody  ? — I  have  heard  of  somethings 
l)ut  I  do  not  know  of  anything  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Do  you  believe  it  ? — Really  I  cannot  say  anythii^  further,  than  being  con- 
cerned for  Captain  Chetwynd  I  know  that  there  was  none  on  his  part. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Austin  stated,  that  he  had  completed  the  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  last  election,  and  that  he  was  now  about  to  call  evidence  of  the 
preceding  election. 

Thomas  Davis  Weaver y  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined  as  follows : 

Mr.  Austin^  WERE  you  concerned  in  the  election  of  1832  ? — No. 

Not  at  all  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

Were  you  in  the  town  at  that  time  ? — ^Yes,  I  was. 

Were  you  engaged  in  any  way  in  the  proceedings  at  the  election  ? — ^Very 
likely ;  taking  the  poll  or  being  in  the  court. 

Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  there  were  any  corrupt  practices  at  that  elec- 
tion in  1832  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

What  you  know  then,  is  from  hearsay  in  the  town  ? — Prom  report. 

Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  money  was  paid  on  the  part  of  Captain 
Chetwynd  at  that  election  ? — I  do  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Was  any  paid  after  the  election  ? — ^I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Charles  Webb?— Yes. 

Is  he  acquainted  with  these  proceedings,  to  your  knowledge  ? — On  the  part 
of  Captain  Chetwynd,  I  should  say  not. 

On  the  part  of  any  of  the  candidates  ? — ^It  would  be  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Blount 
if  he  was ;  I  think  he  was  the  agent  of  Mr.  Blount. 

Do  you  know  who  managed  that  election  for  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — ^No ;  I 
cannot  say  particularly  who  managed  it ;  tiiere  were  three  or  four  of  Captain 
Cbetwynd's  friends. 

Do  you  know  who  managed  the  money  part  of  that  election  ?<— No ;  I  know 
very  little  about  that  election  indeed. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Smith,  the  liquor-merchant  ? — ^Yes^ 

Did  he  manage  it  ? — He  is  a  friend  of  Cdptain  Chetwynd^  and  perhaps  he 
might. 

Mr.  William  Biddulph  or  Mr.  William  Dudley?— Mr.  William  Dudley,  I 
believe,  voted  for  Captain  Chetwynd. 

Did  he  manage  the  election  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  should  say  not  manage  it. 

Who  managed  Captain  Gronow's  election;  do  you  know? — ^I  think  there 
was  a  gentleman  came  from  London ;  Mr.  Leatheridge  or  Mr.  Harding. 

Do  not  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  there  was  extensive  bribery 
at  that  election  ? — Not  of  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not. 

Have  you  any  means  of  knowing,  so  as  to  give  evidence  before  their  lord- 
ships ? — ^No ;  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  election. 

You  have  nothing  but  belief  upon  the  subject? — ^NotMng  but  what  I  have 
heard  upon  that  subject. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  treating  on  that  election  ? — ^I  was  not  con- 
cerned with  that  election. 

Did  you  observe  the  treating  ? — There  would  be  treating  at  that  as  at  other 
elections. 

Did  you  observe  it  ? — ^I  cannot  say  that  I  observed  it,  for  I  took  very  little 
interest  in  that  election. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Charles  Henry  Webb,  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

Mr.  Rushton.']  ARE  you  a  solicitor  ? — ^I  am.  C.  H.  Webb. 

Do  you  live  at  Stafford  ?— Close  to  Stafford,  Fourbridge.  ■ 
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•  C.  H.  Webb^-         Is  Aat-Hear  Stafford  ? — Close ;  within  the  ncW  borough. 

Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  election  of  1832  for  the  borough  of  Stafford  ? — * 

28  June  183^;     I  proposed  one  of  the  candidates. 
.  Which  of  them  ? — Mr.  Blount. 

Had  Mr.  Blount  a  committee  ? — ^Why  he  had  a  committee-room. 
.   Did  you  attend  iJiere  ? — ^No. 

Were  you  ever  there  ? — I  might  have  been  in  it  several  times.  ' 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  William  Meeson  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  also  know  John  Meeson  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  William  Meeson  apply  to  you  during  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

For  what  ? — It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  polling. 

After  the  polling  had  commenced  ? — ^Yes. 

How  soon  after  ? — About  perhaps  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 

What  did  he  apply  to  you  for  ?— He  asked  me  for  some  money. 

How  much  ? — He  did  not  say. 

Did  he  tell  jdu  what  he  wanted  it  for  ? — No. 

Did  he  say  nothing  upon  the  subject  of  paying  voters  ? — ^He  said  he  must 
have  money ;.  he  must  do  the  same  that  the  others  did ;  I  believe  that  was  the 
expression. 

And  have  money  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  understand  what  the  money  was  for? — I  pretty  well  guessed  what  it 
was  for. 

What  did  yom  understand  it  to  be  for  ? — I  supposed  that  it  was  for  paying 
voters. 

Did  you  comply  with  his  request  ? — Yes. 

To  what  extent  ? — I  gave  him  a  cheque  for  500  /. 

Was  he  alone  at  tlmt  time?— I  beUeve  he  was;  he  came  to  me  in  the 
poUing-court. 

Were  you  attending  the  pollmg  then  ? — I  was  merely  an  observer. 

Did  you  give  the  cheque  on  your  own  account  to  the  bank  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  give  him  any  ftirther  sum  during  the  election  ? — I  gave  1,300  /.  oii 
the  whole. 

To  whom  did  you  give  it  ? — I  believe  I  gave  two  of  the  cheques  to  William 
Meeson  and  one  to  John ;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  the  one  to  John  was  600^. 
or  300/. 

It  was  either  1,000 1,  or  300  /.  ?~It  was  in  three  cheques. 

Was  it  all  given  for  the  same  purpose  ? — I  suppose  it  was. 
^    Did  you  tefi  Mr.  Blount  of  this  ? — Not  till  after  the  election. 

Did  you  tell  him  then  ? — I  told  him,  I  think,  about  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards. 

Did  he  repay  you  the  money  ? — He  did. 

Did  you  canvass  the  town  ? — I  did ;  I  suppose  150  or  200 ;  I  canvassed  part 
of  the  town  with  him.   - 

Was  your  canvass  among  the  common  freemen  or  among  the  more  respect- 
lable  inhabitaoits  ? — ^I  should  say  generally  amongst  the  respectable  part  of  the 
people. 

When  you  say  respectable,  you  mean  the  better  sort  of  tradesmen  ? — Yes. 

Feople  of  property  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  they  were. 

Among  that  class,  did  any  you  canvassed  receive  money  for  their  votes  ? — I 
eaimot  teU;  I  never  paid  any. 

What  is  your  belief  upon  the  subject  ? — ^I  cannot  say ;  I  should  think  not ; 
I  dd  not  know ;  I  cannot  say  at  alL 

Do  you  remember  having  said  at  that  time  that  you  thought  that  many  of 
the  freemen  who  had  been  canvassed  at  that  time  did  receive  money  for  their 
votes  ? — ^Yes,  I  did  say  so. 
^    Haye^yon  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  you  said  ?— I  have  not. 

You  have  said  on  a  former  occasion  that  many  of  those  persons,  worth  100  /. 
a  year,  took  money  for  their  votes  ? — ^No,  not  many. 

Several? — Several  did;  I  do  not  know  that  they  did,  but  I  believe  that 
they  did. 

Do  you  know  the  whole  nimiber  of  the  constituency  of  Stafford  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1832  ?— No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

Do  you  remember  having  said  that  it  amounted  to  1,200  ? — I  should  suppose 

about  1,100  or  1,205. 
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On  the  occasion  of  that  dection,  how  many  do  you  suppose  did  not  teke       a  H.  JFM.^ 
bribes  ? — I  cannot  say.  ■ 

Have  you  never  had  any  means  of  formiug  an  opinion  upon  that  subject  ? —      a8  iune  183& 
Never. 

Did  you  never  state  anything  upon  that  point  before? — I  have  given  an 
opinion  upon  it  before. 

Give  it  now.  How  many  do  you  suppose  did  not  take  bribes  ? — I  should 
think  perhaps  200  or  300  out  of  the  whole  ;  I  merely  give  an  opinion. 

Do  you  think  that  there  are  200  free  from  suspicion  of  corruption  ? — ^Yes  ; 
I  should  think  nH>re  now. 

Then  ? — I  should  think  about  that ;  it  is  impossible  to  speak  to  a  number. 

How  long  have  you  Uved  in  Stafford  now  ? — I  should  think  about  nine  years. 

Have  you  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  constituency «of  Stafford  ? — No,  not 
very  good. 

Have  yon  been  concerned  in  previous  elections  ? — ^Yes ;  the  one  before. 

Do  you  know  what  price  was  paid  for  votes  at  that  election  ot  1832  ? — No, 
I  do  not.. 

Did  you  preserve  a  list  of  the  persons  whom  you  paid,  or  to  whom  your 
1,300  /.  was  distributed  ? — ^No. 

Was  any  list  ever  given  to  you  from  Meeson  ? — ^I  never  saw  one. 

Meeson  kept  no  book,  did  he  ? — No  ;  he  never  showed  any  to  me. 

Did  you  know  from  Meeson  how  he  appropriated  that  money  ? — Never. 

Cross-eccamined  by  Mr.  IVhitmore. 

What  time  was  it  when  Meeson  came  to  you  to  ask  you  for  money  on  the 
Monday  morning  ? — 1  should  think  it  was  about  two  hours  after  the  polling. 

Had  you  been  asked  for  money  before  ? — No. 

By  no  one  ? — By  no  one. 

You  do  not  know  of  any  money  having  been  given  before  ? — No. 

Did  you  promise  any  before  ? — No. 

You  canvassed  150  or  200? — ^Yes,  about  that. 

And  they  gave  their  promises  without  any  promise  of  money  ? — ^They  never 
asked  for  any. 

You  have  given  a  guess  as  to  the  number  who  were  not  bribed ;  do  you 
make  that  calculation  with  reference  to  the  polling  of  1832,  and  only  that  ? — 
No ;  I  ground  my  opinion  upon  the  election  of  1831. 

That  only  ?— That  only. 

At  the  present  moment^  you  say  you  think  that  there  is  a  larger  numher 
who  would  not  be  bribed  ? — ^No  doubt  of  it. 

A  very  much  larger  ?— Yes,  I  should  think  there  is. 

You  say,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  constituency,  you  think  300  ? — I  can 
only  take  it  from  the  register. 

You  know  nothing  of  their  previous  habits? — I  knew  pretty  well  their 
previous  habits  in  1831. 

When  you  make  this  statement  of  300  that  were  free,  what  do  you  make  this 
calculation  from;  you  say  you  have  little  knowledge  of  it? — I  ground  my 
opinion  upon  report  and  upon  the  election  of  1831,  Sir  John  Campbell's. 

Have  yoa  any  acquaintance  with  the  potitical  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Stafford?— A  little. 

In  their  choice  of  a  candidate  would  they  be  guided  by  that,  do  you  think  ? 
— ^Yes,  in  some  measure. 

Do  you  think  that  a  candidate  of  one  particular  party  would  stand  an  equ£ll 
chance  with  the  candidate  of  another  ? — No ;  I  do  not  Uiink  they  would. 

Do  you  think  if  a  candidate  of  the  unpopular  party  presented  himself  dt 
Stafford  with  money  th^  would  return  him  ?— I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great 
doubt  now. 

Re-ewamined  by  Mr.  Rushton. 

^    Yoa  say  that  there  are  a  very  much  larger  number  than  in  1832  who  cannot 
be  corrupted  now  ? — I  think  so  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

How  much  larger  ? — ^It  is  quite  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  it  would  depend  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  politics  of  the  party,  for  one  thing.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  take  a  small  bribe  from  any  party. 
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C.  H.  Webb.  What  do  you  think  of  their  taking  a  large  bribe ;  do  you  think  they  would 

■  take  a  large  bribe  from  any  party  ? — ^It  is  a  great  temptation  to  a  poor  man  to 

ji8  Jane  1836.     get  a  large  bribe. 

Do  you  think  that  they  would  take  a  large  bribe  ? — I  cannot  say ;  perhaps 
many  of  them  would,  and  many  of  them  would  not. 

Supposing  parties  of  different  political  principles  to  come  to  Stafford  to  soUcit 
their  votes,  and  one  gave  money  and  the  other  did  not,  which  would  be 
returned  ? — ^It  would  depend  upon  his  politics. 

Entirely  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

Money  would  have  no  effect  in  securing  the  return  now  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it 
would. 

How  do  you  siccount  for  that  rapid  change  in  the  constituency  ? — ^I  account 
for  it  in  this  way,  in  seme  measure  in  regard  to  the  last  election,  and  from 
common  report  in  the  town. 

Do  you  attribute  it  to  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  respecting  the  borough  ? 
— ^No,  I  do  not ;  the  place  is  increasing  with  regard  to  the  10  Z.  householders. 

How  many  more  10/.  householders  are  there  than  there  were  before  ? — ^I  can-t 
not  say ;  I  should  think  there  are  70,  from  that  to  100  more. 

Then  is  your  opinion  formed  upon  that  increase  alone? — No;  not  that 
increase  alone. 

It  does  not  depend,  you  have  told  me,  upon  the  proceedings  as  to  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  borough  ? — No. 

To  what  other  cause  do  you  attribute  it  ? — ^They  have  political  opinions,  and. 
many  of  them  have  changed  from  Whig  to  Tory,  I  believe. 

Do  you  attribute  it  solely  to  that  ? — ^All  combined  together,  I  do. 

Then  you  think  a  Whig,  going  to  Stafford  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  would 
have  no  chance  of  being  returned  against  a  Tory  who  took  none  ? — I  am  posi- 
tive of  it. 

And  that  you  are  prepared  to  swear  ? — ^Yes. 

How  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — Not  at  all. 

By  a  Lord.l  Have  you  any  doubt,  if  Parliament  passed  very  stringent  lawa 
for  the  punishment  of  bribery,  and  that  the  Stafford  electors  being  aware  that 
any  act  of  bribery  must  also  void  the  election,  that  elections  would  be  carried 
on  in  future  in  Stafford  with  the  same  purity  as  in  other  country  towns  in 
England  ?— I  think  they  would. 

But  that  if  people  wUl  come  down  £^nd  offer  large  sums  of  money,  that  it  is  a 
temptation  which  in  no  town  the  poor  are  able  to  resist  ? — I  think  so. 

Do  you  think  that  a  man  coming  down  with  a  large  sum  of  money  would 
carry  tiie  election  ? — ^It  would  have  a  very  great  influence. 

You  have  changed  your  opinion,  have  you  not ;  you  stated  just  now  that  it 
would  not  have  any  influence  ?— I  said  just  now  that  it  would  not  with  a  small 
temptation. 

Then  a  large  temptation  would  do  ? — It  is  a  great  temptation  to  poor  men, 
and  many  would  take  it. 

Then  you  think  a  large  temptation  would  bring  in  a  Whig  member  against 
a  Tory  ? — ^No,  I  think  not. 

You  have  said  twice  both  ways}  which  is}  your  real  opinion? — My  real 
opinion  is,  that  if  a  Whig  candidate  and  a  Conservative  candidate  came  to 
Stafford,  and  the  Whig  candidate  was  to  give  money,  I  do  not  think  that  he 
would  be  retun^ed  at  the  present  day. 

Then  no  sum  of  money  given  by  a  Whig  would  bring  him  in  against  a  Tory 
yrho  gave  none  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  a  large  sum  would  influence  ? — ^It  would  inflii-. 
^nce  a  certain  party,  but  not  over  the  majority ;  that  is  what  I  mean.  - 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw^ 

[The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw^ 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  and  second  reading  of  the 
said  Bill  be  put  off  till  Thursday  next,  fit  three  o'clock ;  and  that  the 
Jjords  be  summoned. 
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Die  JovU,  SO*  Junii  1836- 


TH  E  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  further  consideration  and  Second 
Reading  of  the  Bill,  intituled,  ^^  An  Act  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  Stafford,  in 
the  County  of  Stafford,  from  sending  Burgesses  to  serve  in  rarliament;*'  and 
for  the  Lords  to  be  summoned ;  and  for  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  proof  of 
the  preamble  of  the  Bill ;  and  for  the  electors  of  Stafford  to  be  heard  by  them- 
selves, their  counsel  or  agents,  on  the  matters  contained  in  their  petition ; 

Counsel  were  called  in. 

WilUam  Meeson  vtras  again  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  further 

Examined  as  follows : 

Mr.  Justin.]  YOU  have  already  told  us  you  are  a  shoemaker  at  Stafford  ? —    maum  Mnfom. 
I  am.  — — • 

How  many  men  do  you  employ  there  ? — Two  hundred,  or  better.  8©  J«n«  ^^S^* 

Were  you  engaged  in  the  election  of  1 832  ? — I  was. 

What  was  the  order  in  which  the  candidates  made  their  appearance  at  Stafford, 
in  1832 ;  who  came  6rst? — I  cannot  say. 

Captain  Chetwynd  ;  did  be? — I  believe  he  did. 

And  who  next  ? — Mr.  Blunt  and  Captain  Gronow. 

Was  Captain  Gronow  or  Mr.  Blunt  what  you  call  the  third  man  at  Stafford  ?-^ 
Captain  Gronow,  1  believe. 

The  term  "  third  man"  is  well  known  at  Stafford,  is  it  not  ? — It  is* 

He  is  generally  a  popular  candidate,  is  he  not  ? — He  is  generally  supported. 

I  do  not  mean  popular  in  politics  but  popular  amongst  Sie  burgesses,  is  be  not? 
—Yes. 

Were  you  engaged  in  conductin£r  the  election  for  Mr.  Blunt? — I  was. 

Was  there  a  committee  for  Mr.  Blunt  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  there  was  or  not, 
but  I  believe  there  was. 

That  is  to  say,  there  were  persons  acting  as  a  committee  ? — A  few  friends. 

You  avoid  the  name  of  committee,  do  you  not,  in  Stafford?— I  do  not  think 
that  we  do. 

Where  did  those  friends  meet? — At  the  Swan. 

Was  business  done  on  account  of  the  election  at  any  other  public  hou3e  besides 
the  Swan  r — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Was  it  at  the  Oak? — Yes,  at  the  Oak. 

The  head  committee  sat  at  the  Swan  ? — They  did. 

Do  you  remember  on  what  day  of  the  week  the  first  polling  day  was  ? — I  believe 
Monday. 

What  day  of  the  month  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Mas  Monday  the  tentli  of  December  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  the  date. 

Had  you  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  ? — ^We  had. 

Was  Mr.  Blunt  there,  do  you  know  ?— He  was. 

Was  Mr.  Batty  at  that  committee  meeting  ?-^I  believe  he  was. 

Who  else  was  at  the  meeting  of  that  committee,  was  Mr.  Bfunett  Wood  ? — I 
believe  he  was. 

Was  John  Crutchley  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

C^an  you  recollect  anybody  else  ? — I  cannot. 

Was  your  brother  there,  Mr.  John  Meeson  ? — He  was  not. 

Did  you  come  to  any  understanding  at  the  meeting  about  expending  money 
upon  the  election  ? — It  was  agreed  that  we  should  not  expend  any  money. 

Just  recollect;  you  mean  that  it  was  distinctly  agreed  that  no  money  should 
be  spent  then  ? — It  was,  upon  the  Sunday  evening. 

Was  any  money  spent  upon  the  Monday  morning  ?— There  was. 

How  early  ?— I  cannot  exactly  speak  to  the  time,  but  it  was  after  I  had  been  in 
court  to  poll  myself. 

Was  it  within  half  an  hour  of  the  poll  opening  ? — Yes. 

You  have  ^ven  evidence  upon  this  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I 
have. 
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Wiiliam  MtesoH,        Was  it  within  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  ? — I  think  it  was  more  than  an  hoar,  but 
— ^—       J  cannot  speak  accurately. 

30  June  1B36.         In  what  way  was  the  money  then  spent? — I  believe  in  paying  the  burgesses  for 
their  votes. 

At  the  Oak  ? — At  the  Oak,  I  believe. 

Had  you  previously  distributed  tickets  amoi^  the  voters? — I  did. 

When?— Three  weeks  or  a  month  previous^  I  think,  that  tickets  were  paki 
twice;  two 5,1. 

To  hoTff  many  voters  did  you  distribute  the  tickets  three  weeks  or  a  iBonth 
brfore  the  election  ? — About  800. 

What  was  the  price  of  each  ticket  ? — Five  shillings. 

When  did  you  make  the  second  distribution  of  tickets  ? — It  might  be  a  week 
before  the  election. 

Did  you  distribute  them  as  extensively  as  the  first  time? — ^Yes* 

Was  that  done  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Blunt  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  made  any  arrangement  with  Mr.  Blunt  to  that  effect? — I  believe  he 
gave  me  the  money  to  pay  it  with. 

How  soon  befcre  the  election  ? — ^The  last  was  a  week  or  a  fortn^ht  before,  but 
I  cannot  say  the  date. 

Did  he  give  you  the  money  before  the  distribution  was  made  ? — He  did. 

At  the  time  be  gave  you  die  money  did  he  know  for  what  purpose  it  was  to  be 
applied  ?— Yes. 

Then  do  I  understand  that  after  that  you  came  to  some  arrangemetrt  at  the 
committee  about  not  spending  money  at  the  election  ? — We  did. 

When  you  mentioned  that,  you  did  not  allude  to  those  tickets^  but  you  meant 
fcrrther  money? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  where  the  money  came  from  that  was  distributed  upon  the  &st 
day  of  the  election  ? — Mr.  Webb. 

Did  you  receive  any  yourself  ?—r did. 

How  much  ?  —Eight  hundred  pounds. 

From  whom  ?— Mr.  Webb. 

The  bankw  ?— No ;  Mr.  Charles  Webb,  the  attorney. 
.   How  early  in  the  morning  did  you  receive  that  800  /. — I  received  it  at  twice, 
500/.  and  300/. ;  but  he  gave  my  brother  500/.  previously. 

Do  you  know  at  what  time  he  gave  your  brother  500/.? — I  think  it  was  near 
twelve  in  the  morning. 

When  did  he  give  you  the  500/.? — About  three  in  the  afternoon. 

And  the  300/.? — Towards  five  o'clock. 

How  came  Mr.  Webb  to  advance  you  the  money? — I  cannot  say  what  motive 
he  had. 

Did  you  apply  to  him  ? — I  applied  to  him. 

Ar  what  time  in  the  morning  did  you  apply  to  him  ? — About  half-past  eleven 
o'clock,  I  think.    . 

At  what  time  did  the  poll  open  that  morning? — About  half-past  nine. 

What  was  your  motive  for  applying  to  Mr.  Webb  for  the  money  ? — When  I 
went  in  court  to  poll  niyself  I  saw  several  of  the  burgesses  that  had  promised 
Mr.  Blunt,  voting  for  Captain  Gronow ;  I  was  then  aware  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong,  and  I  made  inquiry;  I  found  that  the  report  was  that  Captain 
Gronow  was  paying  the  burgesses  for  voting,  and  I  called  Mr.  Webb  out  of  court 
and  toW  him  the  consequence. 

What  did  you  say  ? — I  told  him  that  Captain  Gronow  was  paying  the  burgesses', 
and  if  we  did  not  do  the  same  we  should  have  no  chance  of  the  election. 

How  came  you  to  apply  to  Mr.  Charles  Webb  ? — Being  a  friend  of  Mr.  Blunt. 

Had  he  been  at  the  committee  on  Sunday  evening  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  he  ever  at  the  committee  at  the  Swan  Inn  ? — I  cannot  recollect  4  I  do  not 
think  he  was. 

But  you  knew  he  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Blont's? — I  did. 

What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  he  had  no  orders  from  Mr.  Blunt  to  part  with  any 
money,  and  he  had  no  wish  to  do  it;  I  said  it  was  of  no  use  my  going  on  with  the 
election  unless  I  had  money,  and  he  then  gave  me  a  check  for  500/. ;  at  least  he 
gave  it  to  my  brother  in  my  presence  ;  that  was  the  first  500/. 

Upon  whom  was  that  check  drawn  ? — Upon  Webb's  bank  tit  Stafford  ;  I  Wisnt 
with  him  to  the  bank. 

Did  you  see  the  money  paid  ? — Yes. 

Who 
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^  Who  went  tb  the  bank  ? — Charles  Webb  tod  ooyseif  and  my  brothel  WUBm  Mmm 

And  you  saw  your  brother  receive  the  money? — Yes*  wwn.     ^  .  . 

And  you  yourielf  received  the  other  sums  ?— Yes.  So  Jua^  iS^fi. 

What  did  you  do  witlj  the  other  sums  yourself? — Sent  them  down  to  mv  brother 
it  the  Oak. 

Was  your  brother  stationed  at  the  Oak  ? — Yes. 

How  eariy  in  the  day  ? — ^Not  till  after  he  had  received  the  first  money  in  the 
Botornii^. 

Was  he  there  after  the  receipt  of  the  money  ? — He  was  there  after  the  recfipt  of 
the  money. 

By  whose  instructions  ? — By  mine. 

Was  anybody  sent  so  the  Oak  besides  your  brother?— Mr.  John  Crutchky  was 
there  part  of  the  time,  and  Peter  Batty  and  William.  Baraett  Wood. 

Do  you  know  that  the  other  men  were  there ;  did  you  give  them  orders  to  go  to 
the  Oak?— I  did  not. 

What  were  the  instructions  you  gave  to  your  brother? — I  told  him  that  for 
the  burgesses  that  polled  there  would  be  an  order  c6me  out  of  court,  and  he  was 
to  pay  them  21.  los.  and  3/.  according  to  the  way  they  voted ;  I  think  it  was 
2/.  10^.  for  a  single  vote,  and  5/.  for  a  plumper ;  there  was  an  order  to  cone  out 
o£  court  as  soon  as  the  men  had  polled,  to  say  who  they  bad  polled  for. 

Are  those  orders  called  by  any  particular  name? — ^They  are  not. 

Are  they  not  called  checks  ?-«-I.  have  heard  tiiem  called  cliecks. 

You  saw  some  of  the  checks  yourself? — I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Did  you  not  produce  some  of  them  before  the  House  of  Commons? — Not  that 
I  am  aware  of;  if  I  did  I  have  forgotten  it 

You  say  you  ordered  him  to  pay  2  /.  10^.  for  single  votes,  and,  I  thinly  5/.  for 
plumpers ;  what  did  you  say  about  3/.  ? — Afterwards  we  paid  3/.  for  split  vote). 

How  long  after  did  you  pay  that  ? — I  think  some  time  in  the  afternoon. 
'  Why  did  you  pay  3/.? — We  understood  the  other  party  was  paying  more. 

Did  you  understand  that  they  were  paying  3  /.  ? — Yes. 

Then  you  raised  your  price  to  what  you  understood  they  were  paying'?'^Yea. 

Did  you  subsequently  raise  your  price  at  all  ? — We  did,  to  4/, 

For  the  same  reasons  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  rise  above  4/,? — I  believe  not. 

Did  you  not  get  to  9  /.  ? — For  a  plumper  we  did. 

And  I  believe  as  high  as  10/.  ?— It  might  have  been  in  an  instance  or  two. 

But  9/.  was  the  highest  average? — It  was  9/.  in  general. 

That  was  all  on  the  first  day  ? — It  was. 

Did  you  raise  each  time  for  the  same  reason  that  you  had  raised  the  first  time  ? 
—We  did. 

Were  you  at  the  Oak  at  all  ? — ^I  was, 

Whenyou  were  there  your  brother  was  there  ? — I  think  he  was.  ^ 
*    Was  Wood  there  at  the  time,  or  Crutchley  or  Batty  ? — I  believe  they  were. 

Where  was  your  brother  in  the  Oak  ? — There  is  a  large  room  at  the  top  of  the 
yard. 

Did  you  see  any  men  going  into  the  room  ? — I  did. 

Voters  ?-r-Yes. 

How  many  at  a  time? — ^Twenty  or  thirty  in  the  yard  at  a  time. 

How  many  did  you  see  go  into  the  rodm  at  a  time?— They  all  went  into  the 
room  that  I  saw  go  up  the  yard* 

How  long  were  you  at  the  room  ? — I  never  was  in  the  room  that  I  recollect^ 
but  I  was  in  the  yard.     I  was  not  there  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a  time. 

You  did  not  see  your  brother  paying  the  men  ? — No. 

Are  you  sure  of  that? — I  am. 

Did  you  see  anybody  paying  ? — I  believe  not. 

But  you  are  not  certain  ? — I  am  certain  I  did  not. 

Did  you  see  any  checks  delivered  r — I  saw  the  men  with  checks  in  the  sU'eet. 

Not  in  the  yard  of  the  Oak,  but  in  the  street? — In  the  street,  taking.them  to 
ifaeHaU. 

Did  they  carry  them  in  their  hands? — Yes. 

Openty?— Yes. 

A^  you  knew  what  they  were?— I  did;  at  least  I  suspected  what  they  were. 

Was  it  known  in  the  town  what  they  were  ? — I  believe  it  was. 
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WUUam  Mcesoi^       And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  went  openly  from  the  hall  to  the  Oa'k  ? 
— ^ — ^—      —They  did. 

30  June  1836.         Did  your  brother  render  you  an  account  of  the  monev  expended  at  the  Oak  ? — 
He  did. 

Did  he  show  you  the  checks  at  the  time  he  rendered  you  the  account  ? — No ;  P 
do  not  recollect  seeing  the  checks. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  had  the  checks  in  his  possession  ? — I  believe  he  had. 

Were  they  his  vouchers? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  considered  them  hir 
vouchers  or  not 

Did  you  interfere  with  that  part  of  the  management,  or  did  he  manage  that  him^' 
self? — He  managed  that  himself. 

Did  you  canvass  at  all  ?— Sometimes  I  did. 

Did  you  make  any  bargain  with  the  voters  yourself? — Not  on  the  canvass*         r 

Did  you  afterwards  ? — ^Yes. 

How  many  persons  might  you  have  bargained  with  for  their  votes? — I  cannot? 
say. 

About  how  many  ? — One  hundred,  I  should  think.  1 

Was  that  in  the  course  of  Monday  ? — It  was  during  Monday.  ^ 

After  eleven  o'clock  or  half  past  eleven,  and  until  the  poll  closed  ? — Yes, 

Were  there  other  persons  engaged  in  that  occupation  for  Mr.  Blunt  ? — Ther^ 
were. 

Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? — Peter  Batty  was  one ;  I  do  not  recollect  seeing 
any  others  in  the  market-place. 

Were  others  engaged  in  that  occupation  elsewhere? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Did  you  purchase  the  votes  in  the  market-place  ?•— I  did,  ! 

Yon  and  Peter  Batty  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  purchase  all  the  hundred  there  ? — Yes. 

How  did  you  purchase  them,  was  it  privately  or  openly? — Openly. 

Did  you  purchase  them  openly,  designedly,  or  was  it  only  an  accident? — De- 
signedly. 

With  what  design  ? — To  win  the  election,  if  I  could. 

What  was  the  reason  for  your  purchasing  the  votes  openly  rather  than  secretly? 
— The  reason  was  that  tlie  other  party  were  doing  the  same  thing. 

Was  it  in  order  that  the  price  might  be  known  ?-^Certainly. 

That  the  state  of  the  market  might  be  known  ? — Yes. 

Did  any  voters  ask  of  you  more  for  their  votes  than  you  were  inclined  (o  give  ? 
— ^Yes,  some  of  them. 

How  much  might  they  have  asked  ? — Tltat  was  the  time  when  we  wete  giving 
3/.,  and  they  wanted  4/.  then. 

Did  you  refuse  it? — No ;  I  gave  it  to  them. 

Did  any  voters  make  any  application  to  you  for  more  rkioney  than  you  consented 
to  ^e? — I  believe  they  did. 

Was  that  on  the  first  day? — On  the  first  day. 

Did  they  say  anything  to  you  at  the  time? — That  they  could  get  more  from  the' 
other  party. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  how  any  of  those  voters  voted  ? — I  do  not. 

Or  whether  they  voted  ? — Or  whether  they  voted  at  all  I  cannot  say. 

Just  recollect  yourself;  that  question^  was  put  to  you  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
how  was  that? — It  is  so  long  since  I  cannot  recollect.  I  tell  you  the  truth,  as  i^r 
as  I  can  recollect. 

You  said  that  you  applied  to  Mr.  Webb  in  consequence  of  persons  who  had 
promised  Mr.  Blunt  voting  for  Captain  Gronow ;  what  was  the  state  of  the  poll 
at  eleven  o'clock  or  half  past  eleven  ?  When  you  made  that  application  was 
Captain  Gronow  above  Mr.  Blunt  or  below  him  ? — I  believe  he  was  above  him. 

Considerably. above  him  ? — Perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  ;  I  cannot  say. 

Did  he  keep  above  him  the  whole  day  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

You  recollect  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  candidates  at  the  Close  of  the 
first  day  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Blunt  gained  upon  Captain  Gronow  in  the  courser 
of  the  day  ? — I  heard  it  reported  that  he  did. 

You  say  that  you  yourself  raised  the  prices  that  you  offered  in  the  course  of  the' 
day  \  did  you  upon  that  occasion  send  any  message  to  your  brother  at  the  Oak  ? — 
Yea. 

What 
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What  message  did  you  send  ? — I  sent  him  word  that  the  other  party  were  giving    fFilliafH  Mcesori, 
rnore^  and  that  he  must  give  a  certain  sum,  whatever  the  sum  might  be,  that  the  ■    ' 

other  party  were  giving.  JO  June  1S36. 

You  say  that  your  brother  accounted  to  you  at  the  close  of  the  election.  Did 
he  produce  any  paper  to  you  I — He  produced  a  book. 

Was  that  a  list  of  names  ? — A  list  of  names. 

Did  you  produce  that  list  before  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  did  not  the  original 
book,  but  a  copy  from  it. 

Did  you  make  the  copy  yourself? — I.  did. 
•  Was  it  an  accurate  copy  ? — It  was. 

Did  you  deliver  it  in  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  did. 

You  have  not  bad  it  back  since  ?-^  No,  I  have  not. 

[Mr.  Austin  stated,  that  the  book  which  had  been  delivered  in  by  the  witness 
having  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  could  not  now  be 
produced,  but  that  he  should  be  prepared  to  show  to*morrow  by  the  evidence  of 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  course  taken  with  respect  to 
the  minutes  of  evidence ;  after  which  he  trusted  that  their  lordships  would 
allow  the  printed  copy  to  be  received  as  evidence.] 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  parties  who  were  in  that  list  ? — I  do  not;  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

Do  you  remember  any  of  them  ? — I  cannot. 

How  much  money  did  your  brother  have  altogether  ? — One  thousand  three  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Did  he  account  to  you  for  the  expenditure  of  1.300/.  ? — He  did. 

Did  he  do  that  at  the  time  that  he  ^ave  you  the  list  ? — He  did« 

Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  origind  list  ? — I  do  tiot. 

Where  did  you  copy  it? — I  copied  it  at  homC)  at  Stafford,  in  my  own  house. 

Was  the  original  list  given  to  you  there  ? — It  was. 

What  became  of  that  original  list  after  it  came  into  your  possession? — I  cannot 
say  what  has  became  of  it. 

Have  you  been  able  to  find  it  since?  —I  have  not. 

By  a  tjord.]  Have  you  searched  for  it? — I  have. 

In  every  place  in  which  it  was  likely  to  be  ? — 1  have. 

Mr.  JustinJ]  And  the  copy  you  delivered  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ?~1  did. 

I  forget  whether  I  asked  you  whether  you  delivered  a  copy  of  that  list'  to  Mr* 
Blunt?— I  did. 

Was  it  a  copy  of  that  list  or  a  copy  from  your  copy? — A  copy  from  the 
original. 

A  duplicate  copy  ? — Yes. 

At  what  time  did  you  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Blunt? — It  might  be  a  month  after  the 
election,  as  near  as  1  can  recollect.    . 

Upon  what  occasion  ?— He  wrote  to  me  for  it, — for  a  copy  of  the  names. 

By  whom  were  you  introduced  to  Mr.  Blunt? — By  Mr.  Bostock. 
.  When? — ^Two  or  three  months  before  the  election,  I  should  imagine. 

Who  was  Mr.  Webb  ? — Mr.  Charles  Webb,  of  Stafford,  the  attorney. 

In  what  character  were  you  introduced  to  Mr.  Blunt  ? — He  solicited  me  first 
to  vote  for  him.  and  I  took  an  active  part  after  in  his  election. 

How  soon  did  you  begin  to  take  part  in  his  election  ? — I  suppose  it  was  a. 
month  or  six  weeks  before  the  election  commenced. 

Was  the  bribery  oath  adminstered  at  that  election  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  was  or  was  not  ?— -I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  remember  the  question  of  putting  the  bribery  oath  being  discussed  ? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

Do  you  remember  any  proposition  of  that  kind  ? — I  do  not. 

You  say  that  you  made  bargains  with  a  hundred  voters  yourself;  did  you  hear 
other  persons  making  bargains  with  voters? — I  did. 

How  many? — I  cannot  say. 
«  Many  or  few  ? — I  should  think  three  or  four» 

By  a  Lord.]  Do  you  mean  voters  in  the  same  interest? — Not  in  the  same 
Interest. 

Was  there  any  other  besides  yourself  making  bargains  for  votes  in  Mr.  Blunt'^ 
interest?— Mr*  Peter  Batty. 

Did  they  make  bargains  for  votes  in  the  other  interest  in  your  presence  ? — Yes. 
541.  Q  3  For 
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WiBum  JKeriPfi.        For  wbooi  were  those  bargains  made? — ^I  saw  Mr;  PaiQter  makbg  bargains  for 

'  ■  CaptBia  Gronow. 

^  Aim  1^9^         And  who  else? — I  saw  Mr.  Bostock. 

For  whom  was  he  making  bargains  ? — Captain  Groaow. 

Did  you  see  or  hear  anybody  making  bargains  for  the  Aird  oindidate  ?*--*I  da 
not  think  I  ever  did. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Nixon  ? — I  do  not 

Of  those  persons  that  you  made  bargains  with,  do  you  recollect  whether  any  were 
householders,  or  were  they  all  freemen  ? — I  believe  tiiey  were  all  freemen. 

Were  there  no  householders  ? — I  cannot  exacrty  say  ;   if  there  were,  they  were 
veiy  iew^ 

f)o  you  know  what  proportion  the  10  L  householders  bore  upon  the  register  in 
fcferenceto  the  freemen  r — I  do  not 

Have  yoo  looked  at  the  register  ? — I  have  not 

You  were  asked  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commona  upon  that  sul^ect?-^!  do 
not  reoottect  it 

You  cannot  give  their  lordships  information  upon  that  ? — I  cannot 

Could  you  do  so  if  you  were  to  examine  the  register  or  the  poil  ? — -Very  likely 
I  might  be  able  to  do  sd. 

^  Did  you  observe  whether  the  public-houses  were  open  in  the  town  at  that  deo^ 
tion  ? — They  were. 

Were  the  voters  there  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  they  were  supplied  with  drink  by  Mr.  Blunt  ? — Theji 
were. 

Was  there  drunkenness  about  the  streets  ? — ^Yes,  there  was,  to  a  little  extent,  but 
not  much. 

Was  it  to  the  same*  or  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  than  at  former  elections?— 
Much  the  same  as  at  former  elections ;  not  so  bad  as  acme. 

Did  you  go  into  the  public-houses  ? — Into  some  of  theuL 

Were  there  many  persons  in  them  ? — ^Yes. 

Drinking  ? — ^Yes. 

Whose  voters  were  they? — I  cannot  say  whom  tltey  voted  for.  I  suppose 
there  were  some  of  all  parties  among  them. 

Wefethe  houses  full? — ^^Some  were,  and  some  were  not. 

How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  towR  of  Stafford  ? — Ever  since  I 
was  born. 

And  with  the  elections  ? — I  cannot  say  how  long  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
elections. 

For  some  time  past  ? — Yes. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  borough,  do  you  believe  that  Captain  Gronow  could 
have  succeeded  at  that  election  witbK)ut  resorting  to  the  means  that  he  used  ? — ^I 
believe  not. 

Or  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say ;  I  think  he  might 

He  might  with  those  candidates,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

Upon  what  grounds  do  you  say  you  think  he  might  ? — Captain  Chetwynd  was 
very  popular  in  the  town  upon  that  occasion,  being  a  neighbour. 

He  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  was  he  not  ? — I  believe  that  he  was* 

You  mentioned  a  Mr.  Painter  in  your  evidence ;  is  Mr.  Painter  living  or  dead  ? 
-i-He  is  dead, 

When  did  he  die  ? — About  two  months  ago. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  JVJiateley. 

You  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  my  learned  friend,  that  you  believed 
Captain  Gronow  would  not  have  succeeded  without  the  means  he  used ;  do  you 
believe  that  now,  if  he  were  to  come  to  Stafibrd  with  a  boat-load  of  sovereigns, 
that  he  would  come  in  ? — ^I  do  not  believe  that  he  would. 

At  this  time  have  they  strong  political  opinions  in  the  borough  of  Stafford  ? 
'^-They  have. 

Have  they  a  strong  political  feeling  against  the  party  to  which  Captain  Gronow 
at  that  time  belonged  ? — ^They  have. 

When  you  first  went  round  with  Mr.  Blunt,  if  I  rightly  understood  you,  th«re 
was  no  oflfer  made  of  any  money  ? — None  whatever. 

Djd  any  person  at  that  time  apply  to  you  for  any  money  ?-^None,  that  I 
recollect 
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Was  any  money  offered  or  pcud  on  behalf  4^f  Mr.  Bterat  ttU  the  poll  waa  going    WiUUm  Mmm. 
on  about  a  couple  of  hours  ? — None  whatever.  ' 

You  said  that  it  was  the  determination  of  Mr.  SUint'^  friends  that  no  money     ^  ^^  *^^' 
should  be  paid  at  the  election  ? — It  was. 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  practices  thaA  Captain  Gronow  had  resorted  to^ 
that  some  of  Mr.  Ulunt's  friends  thought  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  same  expe- 
dient?—It  was. 

Do  not  you  knorw,  that,  even  at  that  election,  there  were  a  great  many 
persons  that  might  have  had  money^  and  refused  it  ? — I  beUeve  there  were  some. 

I  mean  even  of  the  burgesses  ?-^ome  bui^sses  too ;  I  offered  some  my^lf, 
and  it  was  refused. 

How  many  can  you  speak  to  yourself? — I  caanot  say  how  many. 

But  a  considerable  number  ? — Yes. 

Were  there  not  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons  that  voted  for  Mr.  Blunt 
before  any  money  was  paid  at  all  ? — I  cannot  say  the  number. 

Was  there  not  a  very  considerable  number  r — ^There  were  a  gpod  ctwny  voted 
before  any  money  was  paid ;  but  the  number  I  cannot  say. 

Have  you  sufficient  recollection,  upon  looking  over  the  poll  afterwards^  you  could 
state  whether  that  number  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Blunt  without  any  money  being 
paid  at  all? — Very  likely  it  might. 

Do  you  know  whether  at  present  the  lo  J.  householders  are  much  larger  in  num- 
ber than  they  were  in  1 832  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Do  not  you  remember  that  you  actually  offered  laige  sums  to  several  persons^ 
and  that  those  sums  were  refused  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

How  liu'ge  a  sum  ? — I  think  I  offered  some  from  15  {.  to  20  {. 

What  was  the  answer  you  got?— That  they  had  promised  Captain  Gronow,  and 
would  BOt  retract 

Do  you  remember  whether  there  were  some  that  were  offered  money  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Blunt  who  refused  it,  and  actually  did  vote  for  him,  and  received  nothing? — 
Tb«t  I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  remember  a  man  of  the  name  of  Nevitt  ? — I  do ;  there  are  several  Nevitts 
in  Stafford. 

Do  you  remember  offering  him  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  refused? — I  cannot 
exactly  recollect  it. 

Have  you  continued  to  reside  in  Stafford  since  1832  ? — ^I  have. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  or  not,  that  the  constituency  has  improved  since  ^t  time  ?— - 
I  believe  it  has. 

Were  you  present  at  the  election  in  1 835  ? — I  was. 

You  say  you  gave  some  checks ;  were  they  anything  more  than  lists  of  names  ? — 
Merely  lists  of  names. 

Do  you  believe  that  there  were  any  checks  that  the  voters  themselves  carried  in 
their  hands  ? — Not  the  voters  themselves. 

You  said  that  they  carried  tbem  openly  in  their  hands,  and  it  was  understood 
that  you  meant  to  say  that  the  voters  carried  their  own  checks  in  their  hands? — 
Then  I  mristook  the  question. 

'  There  were  general  lists  of  names  that  were  forward^  to  your  brother,  by  which 
he  regulated  the  transactions  ? — ^Yes ;  men  employed  to  tak^  them  from  the  hcdl ; 
not  the  burgesses  themselves. 

Nor  did  they  accompany  the  person  that  had  the  list,  but  they  came  to  the  Oak 
yard,  and  then  there  was  a  list  given  to  your  brother,  by  which  he  regulated  his 
pigments  ? — ^It  was  so. 

Had  you  those  lists  ? — I  had  not. 

Had  you  ever  those  lists  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  I  had  or  not ;  but  I  believe  I  had. 

Who  made  out  those  lists  ? — ^The  check  clerks  in  the  hall. 

Who  were  the  check  clerks  ? — There  was  a  person  named  Caithness  was  one. 

Was  he  a  check  clerk  for  Mr.  Blunt  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  who  was  the  poll  clerk  for  Mr.  Blunt? — I  do  not. 

Were  those  lists  all  in  the  same  handwriting? — I  cannot  recollect. 

How  many  of  those  lists  were  tl)ere  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

Do  you  think  there  were  half-a-dozen  ? — I  think  more  than  that. 

Were  you  only  at  the  Oak  once  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  was  there  more  than  once  ; 
but  I  cannot  speak  positively. 

You  say  you  were  not  in  the  house  during  the  time  the  polling  was  going  on  ? — 
Not  in  the  room,  only  in  the  yard. 
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WilUam  Meeson.        Were  you  in  the  yard  more  than  once  ?-— I  believe  I  was. 
— ~— —  For  how  long  each  time? — A  very  few  minutes^  > 

30  Jone  1836.         You  never  went  into  the  room  at  all  ? — I  did  not. 
Is  your  brother  here  ? — I  have  not  seen  him. 
Is  Mr.  Blunt  here  ? — I  believe  he  is. 

Were  there  any  Arrangements  at  all  made  before  the  time  of  the  polling  began 
that  any  money  should  be  given  to  the  voters? — None  whatever. 

Do  you  know  that  it  Was  equally  the  wish  of  Mr.  Blunt  and  of  Mr.  Blunt^s 
friends  that  no  such  practice  should  be  resorted  to  ?-- 1  do* 
Was  the  canvass  completed  before  that  time  ? — It  was. 

Re-examned  by  Mr.  Austin. 

How  many  had  promised  upon  the  canvass  ? — I  cannot  say. 

About  how  many  ? — I  have  no  idea  how  many  had  promised. 
.    Have  you  forgotten  that?— I  have. 

Can  you  recollect  whether  it  was  as  many,  or  more,  that  voted  for  Mr.  Blunt  ?— * 
If  I  recollect  right,  upon  the  Sunday  night  Mr.  Blunt  and  I  looked  over  the  canvass 
books,  and  we  made  sure  that  we  should  have  300  votes  without  paying  a  single 
man. 

Did  you  get  300  votes  without  paying  a  single  man  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  do  not 
recollect  how  many  were  paid  nor  how  many  voted  for  Mr.  Blunt  exactly. 

Try  and  recollect ;  that  question  was  put  to  you  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  you  answered  it? — I  cannot  recollect. 

Have  you  iorgotten  the  facts  as  to  how  many  voted  without  payment,  and  how 
many  voted  with  payment? — I  cannot. 

Have  you  entirely  forgotten  that  ? — I  have ;  I  do  not  recollect  how  many  votes 
Mr.  Blunt  had. 

Mr.  Blunt  had  476  votes ;  now  of  the  476  votes  that  Mr.  Blunt  had,  can  yoo 
tell  their  lordships  how  many  of  those  received  money  ? — I  should  think  more 
than  200. 

Was  that  the  answer  you  gave  to  that  question  upon  a  former  occasion  r — I  can** 
not  say. 

Can  you  answer  it  without  seeing  your  list? — ^Not  positively. 

Can  you,  if  a  list  is  produced  to  you  ? — I  could. 
.    You  have  told  my  learned  friend  that  you  did  not  resort  to  giving  money  for 
Mr.  Blunt  till  you  found  that  money  was  giving  by  other  candidates ;  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  the  two  sets  of  5^.  tickets  had  not  been  distributed  till  that  time  ? — Cer- 
tainly, I  admitted  the  5^.  tickets  that  were  distributed  some  time  before  the  election. 

And  before  you  knew  that  the  other  party  were  giving  money  ? — Yes. 

For  what  purpose  were  they  distributed  ? — To  give  to  the  burgesses  for  their 
wives  and  themselves. 

To  how  many  did  you  give  them  ? — To  800, 1  believe* 

What  was  the  total  number  of  voters  upon  the  register  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  800  were  at  the  poll  ? — I  cannot  say. 

You  have  said  that  there  were  some  that  might  have  had  money,  and  who  refused 
it ;  bow  do  yoii  know  that  ? — I  offered  some  myself. 

How  many? — I  cannot  say  the  exact  number. 

About  how  many  ? — There  might  be  ten  or  twenty. 

Were  there  more  than  ten  or  twenty? — No,  I  think  not 

By  a  Lord.]  Did  they  give  you  any  reason  for  not  taking  it  ? — They  said  they 
had  promised  the  other  party,  and  would  not  retract  from  their  word. 

Mr.  Austin^  Did  they  say  why  they  had  promised  the  other  party  ? — ^They  did 
not. 

Were  those  the  persons  to  whom  you  offered  the  15/.  or  20/.  ? — They  were. 

To  how  many  persons  did  you  offer  15/.  or  20  /.  ? — I  cannot  say. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  did  you  make  the  offer  ? — In  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
at  three  or  four  o'clock. 

You  have  told  us  that  10  /.  were  given  on  two  occasions  ? — Two  or  three  occasions. 

Was  that  the  highest  sum  taken  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

Then  how  came  you  to  ofler  those  sums  of  15/.  or  20/.? — I  wanted  to  win  the 
election  if  we  could. 

Do  you  know  whether  those  persons  had  promised  ? — I  cannot  say. 

You  said  that  some  persons  refused  to  take  money  because  they  had  promised 
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the  other  candidates ;  did  any  of  the  parties  who  had  promised  the  other  candidates    WSSm^  Mlmm. 
vote  for  Mr.  Blunt  ? — That  1  cannot  say.  

Do  you  recollect  the  answer  you  gave  to  that  question  before  the  House  of  Com*     ^^  ^*"*  ^^* 
mons? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  remember  the  question  being  put  to  you  ? — I  do  not. 

Was  Mr.  Blunt  present  during  the  time  of  the  money  being  given  ? — ^He  was  not. 

Is  he  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  giving  money  ? — iNot  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  about  that  ? — I  had  not. 

Or  about  giving  the  money  at  all  ? — I  had  not. 

Were  those  checks  made  out  by  the  check  clerks  ? — ^They  were,  I  believe. 

For  Mr.  Blunt?— Yes. 

And  by  nobody  else  ? — None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Were  you  in  the  poll  booths  when  the  lists  were  piade  out? — No. 

Did  you  give  any  instructicuis  about  it  r — I  did  not 

Who  was  the  party  whom  you  met  in  the  street  with  checks  in  his  hand  or  in 
their  hands  ? — I  cannot  recollect  their  names. 

'How  many  of  them  ? — ^There  were  three  or  four  employed. 

Then  it  was  not  the  voters  that  had  the  checks  in  their  hands,  but  the  persons 
conducting  them  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  that  a  person  appointed  by  you  ? — No. 

By  whom  was  he  appointed  ? — I  do  not  know. 

How  many  votes  might  be  with  each  of  those  persons  ?  —Six  or  seven  were  with 
some,  and  some  ten. 

Did  you  see  more  than  one  check  in  their  hands  at  a  time  ?— Only  one  check. 

What  is  your  brother  at  Stafford  ? — An  innkeeper  at  the  present  time. 

By  a  Lord.]  Who  is  Mr.  Blunt;  is  he  a  gentleman  of  the  ne^hbouiiiood ? — I 
believe  not. 

He  is  a  stranger  to  the  town  of  Stafford  ? — He  is. 

You  say  you  employ  200  journeymen ;  what  wages  do  they  earn  ? — They  mil 
average  from  25s.  to  2/.  a  week. 

Has  that  been  the  case  for  any  length  of  time,  or  have  the  wages  lately  been  ia^ 
creased  ? — They  have  lately  been  increased. 

What  were  they  in  the  year  1852  ? — A  man  could  not  earn  so  much  by  3^.  a 
week  as  he  can  now. 

Is  Mr.  Blunt  the  agent  for  Lord  Stafford  ? — I  believe  he  is ;  he  has  been  at 
Stafford  three  or  four  times  collecting  his  rents. 

The  tickets  you  have  spoken  of,  of  which  you  delivered  800,  were  they  delivered 
to  800  different  people,  or  800  tickets  delivered  altogether  ? — They  called  them 
tickets ;  but  it  was  given  in  money. 

To  d^erent  people  ? — To  diffi^rent  people. 

You  mean  that  800  different  people  took  the  tickets  ? — Yes. 

Some  women  ? — Some  women  and  young  burgesses  not  sworn ;  we  made  no  dis- 
tinction if  they  were  sons  of  freemen. 

Did  you  confine  it  to  freemen  and  freemen's  wives? — We  did. 

That  was  all  in  contemplation  of  the  election  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

Did  you  know  at  the  time  when  they  were  given  for  whom  they  would  vote  ? — 
I  did  not. 

They  were  given  indiscriminately  ? — They  were. 

You  were  known  to  be  Mr.  Blunfs  agent? — I  was  not  an  agent;  merely  a 
friend. 

You  were  known  to  be  Mr.  Blunt  s  friend  ? — Yes. 

Are  they  all  called  friends  ;  is  there  no  agent?— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

You  said  that  your  men  get  2  ^  a  week ;  were  those  some  of  the  persons  that 
took  the  bribes? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  any  masters  that  took  bribes? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

But  the  men  that  were  earning  2/.  a  week  took  it  readily  ? — Yes  ;  they  were  not 
eamii^  so  much  then. 

What  were  they  earning,  upon  an  average,  in  the 'year  1832  ? — Taking  the  class 
round,  good  workmen  and  bad,  I  suppose  they  would  average  from  1 1.  to  1  /.  2s. 
a  week. 

That  is  the  class  of  persons  among  whom  those  bribes  were  principally  distri- 
buted?— The  same. 

You  say  some  of  the  burgesses  were  not  paid  that  voted  for  Mr.  Blunt,  but 
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WSUamMetsm.   some  householders  that  voted  for  Mr.  Blunt  were  paid.     Did  not  you  pay  some 

^       yourself  ? — I  did  not. 
30  June  1836.         Did  not  you  state  that  you  paid  some  yourself? — I  believe  not. 

Did  not  some  ask  you  tor  money  to  vote  for  Mr.  Blunt? — I  cannot  recollect  it 

They  may  have  done  it  without  your  recollecting  it  ? — ^They  may  have  done  so. 

You  ceased  paying  after  the  first  day  ? — I  did. 

Were  not  there  some  complaints  of  persons  of  nothing  paid  ?— Some  complaints 
of  nothing  being  paid. 

These  check  clerks  who  made  out  the  checks,  were  they  to  check  the  poll,  or 
merely  to  make  out  the  checks  ? — ^To  make  out  the  checks  that  the  men  were  paid  by. 

When  were  they  appointed  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Were  they  in  the  booths? — ^They  were. 

Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? — One  man  was  named  Caithness. 

His  business  was  to  make  out  the  checks  ?— It  was. 

Was  that  settled  by  the  committee  before  the  election? — I  cannot  say. 

Can  you  say  when  they  were  appointed  ? — They  must  have  been  appointed  on 
the  Monday  morning. 

Before  the  poll  began,  or  after? — After  the  poll  began^  because  v/e  had  no 
money  to  pay  with  till  after  I  had  polled  myself. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  there  is  not  a  very  strong  political  feeling  in 
Stafford  at  present  existing ;  is  there  ? — ^There  is. 

On  which  side  of  the  question  ? — On  the  Tory  side. 

Who  are  the  members  at  present? — Captain  Chetwynd;  there  is  only  one 
member. 

He  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll  ? — He  was. 

Is  he  a  Tory  ? — I  believe  not. 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  1835  ? — Sir  Francis  Goodricke. 

Were  his  politics  declared  ? — I  believe  they  were. 

Was  it  upon  the  ground  of  his  being  a  Tory  that  he  came  in  at  the  head  of  the 
poll? — I  believe  it  was  that,  and  having  the  influence  of  Mr.  GifFord. 

And  the  influence  of  the  5^.  tickets  that  were  distributed,  and  the  opening  of 
the  houses,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — It  had  a  little  to  do  with  it. 

Which  had  the  most,  the  treating  or  the  Toryism  ? — I  cannot  say. 

At  the  last  election,  Captain  Gronow  was  a  Whig,  was  not  he? — Yes,  he  was. 

He  bribed,  did  he  not  ? — He  did. 

But  he  was  unsuccessful  ? — He  was  unsuccessful. 

How  much  difference  do  you  think  the  politics  of  a  man  make  in  the  price  of 
a  vote? — I  cannot  say,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Austin^  by  pa^mission  of  the  Lords."]  Did  you  pay  money  on  the  second 
day  in  1832? — I  did  not. 

Was  money  paid  on  the  second  day,  to  your  knowledge,  for  Mr.  Blunt  ? — 
I  believe  not. 

Did  he  withdraw  from  the  poll  on  the  second  day  ? — No  ;  I  think  he  polled  as 
long  as  a  man  came  to  poll. 

Did  your  committeef  meet  on  the  Monday  evening  ? — I  cannot  exactly  recollect 
that. 

Were  not  you  asked  about  this  in  the  House  of  Commons?— I  cannot  re- 
collect. 

Was  there  any  meeting  of  Mr.  Blunt's  friends  on  Monday  evening  ? — I  believe 
there  was,  but  I  cannot  exactly  say. 

Did  you  come  to  the  determination,  or  not,  as  to  going  on  with  the  payment  on 
the  Tuesday  morning  ? — We  had  made  up  our  minds  not  to  give  any  more  money 
after  the  Monday  night. 

Mr.  Blunt's  poll  flagged  on  the  Tuesday,  did  it  not  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say  ; 
there  were  very  few  more  to  poll. 

By  a  Lord.]  You  considered  the  election  determined  by  the  polling  on  the 
Monday? — I  did. 

Mr.  WhtUeky.]  But  in  fact,  certain  persons  did  vote  for  Mr.  Blunt  on  the 
Tuesday  ?— Yes  they  did. 

Without  receiving  anything  ? — Yes,  without  being  paid  or  being  promised  a 
farthing. 

By  a  Lord*]  Did  not  some  of  those  who  voted  on  the  Tuesday,  complain  of 
not  being  paid  ?— They  knew  before  they  went  up  to  poll  they  were  not  to  receive 
anything :  that  was  made  public. 

Did 
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Did  not  they  nevertheless  complain  ? — Some  of  the  voters  on  the  Monday  did ; 
but  I  think  none  that  polled  on  the  Tuesday. 

You  considered  the  election  over  on  the  Monday? — I  did.  It  was  the  men  that 
voted  on  the  Monday  that  complained  they  had  not  the  money.  On  the  Tuesday 
they  knew  they  were  not  to  receive  any  thmg. 

[TTie  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  John  Meeson  was  called ;  and  the  following  Certificate  was  delivered  in 

and  read : 

*^  I  beg  leave  to  certify  that  J.  Meeson,  innkeeper  of  Stafford^  is  at  the  present  and  has 
been  for  some  time  past  troubled  with  a  bowel  complaint,  which  renders  him  quite  unfit 
for  travelling.  Being  his  usual  medical  attendant,  I  consider  that  any  extraordinary 
mental  s^tation,  combined  with  extra  exertion,  might  in  his  present  state,  and  in  a 
person  of  his  constitution,  be  productive  not  only  of  ti*oublesome,  but  ultimately  serious 
consequences. 

(signed)        '*  JBT.  Fowke,  Surgeon. 

''  Stofford,  29th  June  1836. 

^'  To  Mr.  John  William  Birch, 
House  of  Lords.'' 


WiUkm  Meeitm. 


30  June  1836*' 


John  Meaon. 


Then  John  Oldrini  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

Mr.  Rushton.l  ARE  you  a  door-keeper  of  the  House  of  Lords  ? — I  am. 
Who  gave  you  this  letter  ? — I  do  not  know  the  person's  name ;  but  he  is  here. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


John  Oldrini. 


Then  John  Smith  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

Mr.  Rushton.]  WHAT  are  you  ? — A  spirit  dealer. 

Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Stafford. 

Did  you  give  this  letter  to  the  door-keeper  of  the  House  of  Lords? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  get  it  ? — From  Mrs.  Meeson,  last  night. 

Is  she  the  wife  of  John  Meeson  ?-^She  is. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  person  who  signed  it  ? — I  am. 

What  is  he  ? — A  surgeon. 

Do  you  know  his  hand-writing? — Not  to  swear  to  it,  I  do  not. 

When  did  you  see  Mr.  John  Meeson  last  ? — I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Meeson  these 
three  days ;  be  was  not  at  home  yesterday  all  day. 

Do  you  know  where  he  was  ? — I  believe  he  was  in  the  country. 

Where  ? — He  has  a  farm  a  short  distance  from  Stafford,  and  I  believe  he  has 
been  persuaded  to  go  there  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  in  the  day-time. 

How  long  ago  was  he  persuaded  to  go  ?— Some  time  ago,  as  I  understood  from 
Mrs.  Meeson. 

How  long  do  you  say  ? — A  month  I  should  think. 

Was  this  note  sealed  when  it  came  to  your  possession  ? — It  was ;  I  received  it 
sealed  from  Mrs.  Meeson's  hand. 

How  did  that  note  get  into  the  inside  of  it ;  that  is  a  private  note  addressed  to 
you  ? — By  carrying  it  m  my  pocket,  it  has  got  into  the  letter. 

Mr.  Meeson  was  at  the  farm  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

Within  what  time  have  you  seen  him  in  Stafford  ?— He  comes  home  every 
night. 

Y^ou  got  this  letter  last  night  ? — I  did,  before  I  started  by  the  coach. 

At  what  time  ? — Before  five  o'clock,  I  suppose. 

Had  he  arrived  then  ? — No. 

Mrs.  Meeson  gave  you  this  letter  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  surgeon  present  ? — No,  no  one  but  Mrs.  Meeson. 

£y  a  Lord.]  What  distance  is  his  house  in  the  country  ? — It  is  a  very  high 
situation,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off. 

5*1.  n  2  How 


John  Smik. 
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Akm  SmM.  How  does  be  go  b  the  morning? — On  horseback  mostly,  I  believe ;  geoeraUy, 

"T^|[    "T^      I  should  say,  he  is  a  very  weak  person. 
3#  M«  i«s^         j^j.  Ruihton.]  Does  he  walk  occasionally  ?--Sometimes  he  does. 

[7%^  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Rushton  prayed^  That  their  Lordships  would  be  pleased  to  make 
a  peremptory  order  for  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Meeson,  his  evidence  being 
considered  indispensable. 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  That  the  house  would  make  the  necessary 
order. 

Mm  Hensan  Webb,  Esq.  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was 

Examined  as  follows  : 

J.  H.  Wtbb,  Esq.       Mr.  Rushton.}  YOU  are  a  banker  at  Stafford  ? — Yes. 
■  Did  Mr.  Blunt,  the  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Stafford,  keep  an  account 

with  your  bank  in  the  year  1 832  ? — Yes. 

When  did  he  begin  to  keep  money  with  your  house  ?— The  4th  of  December 
1832. 

What  amount  was  paid  in  on  that  day? — There  is  a  receipt  of  400iL 

Does  any  other  payment  occur  about  ihat  period  ? — There  b  a  payment  od  the 
same  day  of  50/. 

Any  other? — ^Twenty  pounds. 

What  is  the  dale  of  the  so/.  ?-r'The  same  day,  the  4th. 

Was  there  any  other  sum  paid  in  between  that  and  the  12th? — On  the  5th  of 
December. 

How  much  on  the  5th  ?--Four  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds,  nine  shillings  and 
nine  pence,  and  140/.  0^.  Md. 

Is  there  any  other  entry  to  the  credit  of  the  account  between  the  5th  of  De- 
cember and  the  12  th  ? — There  is  tiie  iitb,  400/. 

Did  any  thing  occur  to  the  credit  of  the  account  about  the  same  period  ? — The 
18th  of  January  1833  is  the  next,  1,66 1/. 

Did  Mr.  Blunt  keep  any  account  with  you  before  that  period  ? — No. 

Did  you  pay  out  any  money  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Blunt  between  the  time  of  the 
first  payment  and  the  last  ? — On  the  7th  of  December  40  L  was  paid. 

To  whom  was  that  paid  ? — To  Hawkins. 

Do  you  know  Hawkins  ? — I  do  not  know  him. 

Have  you  an  account  of  a  payment  to  William  Meeson  ? — ^The  first  payment  is 
toMeeson,  50  L 

When  was  that? — ^The  4th  of  December. 

When  was  the  next? — ^The  same  date,  20/. 

Were  those  checks  signed  by  Mr.  Blunt  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  a  third  payment  to  Mr.  Meeson? — ^There  was  one  on  the  11th  of 
December. 

Was  that  to  William  or  to  John  ? — It  does  not  state. 

What  was  the  amount  ? — Five  hundred  pounds ;  another  on  the  1 3th  to  Meeson, 
200/. 

Is  the  christian  name  stated  ? — It  is  not  stated  her^. 

Was  there  any  furtiier  payment  to  Meeson  ? — In  January  1 853  there  b  one. 

Of  what  date? — ^The  21st  of  January. 

What  was  the  amount? — One  hundred  and  snty-four  pounds  sixteen  shillings. 

Was  that  the  last  payment  to  either  of  tlie  Meesons  ? — I  do  not  see  any  more. 

By  whom  was  the  money  paid  in  to  the  credit  of  the  account? — It  is  not  stated. 

Not  in  any  one  of  the  entries? — No. 

Meeson's  christian  name  is  not  mentioned  in  any  one  ? — No. 

Is  Mr.  Blunt  a  resident  in  Stf^rd  ? — No. 

Does  he  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — I  believe  not. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  is  the  agent  for  any  nobleman  or  any  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — For  Lord  Stafford. 

Is  he  also  agent  for  Lord  Shrewsbury  ? — ^I  believe  he  is. 

By  a  Lord.]  What  is  the  whole  amount  that  is  paid  in  ?— It  is  carried  on  for  a 
length  of  time. 

Cross- 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  WhateUy.  '  ^' 

What  was  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Blunt  on  the  nth  of  December     ^3w  ^^^ 
1832  ? — Four  hundred  pounds. 

What  was  the  balance  in  your  hands  belonging  to  him  at  that  time? — The 
balance  on  the  nth  of  December  to  his  credit,  600I  lis.  ^d. 

Were  there  any  other  sums  within  the  next  month  paid  into  Mr.  Blunt's 
account?— The  18th  of  January  1833,  1,661  /. 

Was  that  paid  in  on  account  of  Mr.  Blunt,  or  on  the  account  of  Lord  Staflbrd ; 
it  might  have  been  on  Lord  Stafford,  might  it  not? — It  might  have  been. 

He  is  receiver  for  Lord  Stafford,  is  he  not  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  in  the  habit  of  paying  in  money  generally  in  his  own  name  without  spe- 
citing  to  whom  it  belonged  ? — Yes ;  there  are  no  entries  of  the  names. 

That  might  have  been  received  for  Lord  Stafford^  that  sum  of  1,661  /.,  and  might 
have  been  paid  in  the  bank  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

Therefore  that  account  shows  nothing  as  to  whether  that  money  belonged  to 
himself,  or  Lord  Stafford,  or  Lord  Shrewsbury?—  Exactly;  it  does  not. 

By  a  Lord."]  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm  ? — Stevenson,  Salt,  Salt  &  Webb. 

Did  Captain  Gronow  keep  cash  at  your  house  ?— We  opened  no  account  with 
him. 

Do  you  remember  receiving  a  letter  of  credit  from  Coutts  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  got  that  letter  of  credit  here  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

[7%e  same  was  delivered  in  and  read  as  follows ;] 
"  R.  H.  Gronow. 

**  Sirs,  ''  LcmdoD,  6tb  November  iSsf* 

"  We  be^  to  acquaint  yoa  that  we  have  this  day  addressed  to  your  house  a  letter  of  credit 
for  1,000^  in  favour  of  Captain  Rees  H.  Gronow  (whose  signature  is  annexed)  to  which  we 
request  your  obliging  attention. 

•*  We  are, 

"Sirs, 
**  Your  most  obedient  servants, 

'^CoyiU^Co. 
^*  Messrs.  Stevenson  &  Co." 

Did  you  pay  checks  in  consequence  of  that  letter  of  credit  ? — Yes. 

Captain  Gronow  had  no  credit  with  your  house  but  that  letter  of  credit  ? — No. 

To  whom  was  that  money  paid  ? — ^Tbe  checks  were  remitted  to  London  as  they 
were  paid. 

To  what  persons  were  those  checks  given  ? — The  first  check  was  for  looi 

They  were  all  disposed  of  in  the  course  of  the  election,  were  they  not  ?—  After 
the  15th  of  November. 

Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  money  was  paid  ? — ^Flrst  of 
November,  lOoL,  paid  to  Mr.  Lee ;  the  next  was  drawn  for  150/.  in  favour  of  ) 

himself;  the  next  for  100/.,  that  was  paid  to  Thomas  Lee;  the  next,  150/.,  that 
was  paid  to  Joseph  Paynter;  the  next  was  for  100/.;  I  have  no  particulars  of 
that 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  how  that  money  was  disposed  of ?— No, 
I  do  not    The  next  is  for  400  /. 

Were  you  examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — ^Yes,  I 


Mr.  Whateley.']  Is  Mr.  Blunt  in  the  habit  of  drawing  checks  on  your  house,  on 
account  of  Lord  Stafford  and  Lord  Shrewsbury,  for  repairs  done  for  houses,  and 
for  outgoings  on  the  estate  ? — ^There  are  payments  to  Lord  Stafford  in  the  account 

Does  your  book  show  on  what  i^ccount  those  checks  are  drawn  ? — Not  the  pur- 
pose. 

Whether  they  were  for  outgoings  on  the  estate,  or  for  other  private  purposes, 
your  book  will  not  show  ? — No. 

You  have  no  knowledge  of  your  own  on  that  subject  ? — No.  There  are  entries 
of  receipts,  small  cash  receipts. 

The  question  refers  to  checks  drawn  upon  you  ?— I  cannot  give  any  account  oif 
those. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Rushton. 

Does  Lord  Stafford  keep  any  account  with  your  house? — ^There  was  an  account 
bot-not  lately. 

^1.  R3  Whether 
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/  H.  VMh,  eW       Whether  this  money  was  paid  in  on  account  of  Lord  Stafford  you  canuot  tell  ? — 

^ No. 

30  June  1836.         Was  any  part  of  that  last  amount  paid  out  to  Mr.  Webb,  the  solicitor,  any  part 
of  the  1,661  /.  ? — ^Not  any  part. 

[7%e  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

[Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw^ 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  and  second  reading  of  the  said  Bill  be 
put  off  till  to-morro  V,  at  Three  o'clock ;  and  that  the  Lords  be  summoned. 

Die  Veneris,  V  Julii  1836. 


THE  Order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  further  consideration  and  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  intituled  *^  An  Act  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  Stafford,  in  the 
County  of  Stafford,  from  sending  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament ; "  and  for 
the  Lords  to  be  summoned ;  and  for  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  proof  of  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill ;  and  for  the  Electors  of  Stafford  to  be  heard  by  themselves^ 
their  counsel  or  agents,  on  the  matters  contained  in  their  Petition : 

Counsel  were  accordingly  called  in. 

Then  Charles  Rowland  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  as 

follows : 

CharUs  Rowland.       ^^'  -^^'^^-l  WHAT  are  you  ? — A  clerk  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Were  you  an  examiner  in  1832  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

1  July  1836.  What  office  is  that  ? — I  examined  the  printed  proofs  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  examiner  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  assisted  by  readers  ? — By  one  reader. 

What  was  your  mode  of  examining  papers? — The  manuscript  was  read  to  me 
generally  by  my  reader,  and  I  corrected  the  proofs. 

That  is  the  form  ? — Yes. 

How  long  were  you  engaged  in  the  office  of  examiner  ? — Six  or  seven  years. 

Is  the  examination  usually  conducted  so  as  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the  printing  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  about  that. 

JFrom  your  experience  of  so  many  years  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  printing  of  the  Stafford  Papers  ? — I  do  not. 

When  did  you  cease  to  be  examiner? — In  the  middle  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament. 

Then  you  were  examiner  in  1833? — Yes. 

Would  it,  in  the  course  of  business,  have  fallen  to  your  duty  to  examine  the 
Stafford  Papers,  if  any  such  were  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
— I  certainly  think  I  should  have  examined  them,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  posi- 
tively that  was  the  case :  in  some  cases,  from  the  urgency  of  the  thing,  the  exami- 
nation of  the  proof  is  left  to  the  printer. 

Where  do  you  get  the  written  papers  from  with  which  the  proof  is  examined  ?  - 
They  are  sent  to  the  office  by  the  printer. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Luke  J.  Hansard  was  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  as 

follows : 

Luke  J.  Hansard.  Mr.  Austin.]  IS  your  father  Printer  to  the  House  of  Commons  ? — My  father  is, 
jointly  with  myself  and  uncle. 

Do  you  remember  the  Stafford  Papers  being  printed  in  1833  ? — I  do. 

Did  you  revise  them? — ^No  ;  the  readers  that  we  employ  tor  that  purpose. 

Do  you  remember  that  Report  being  printed  at  your  office  ?  [A  Report  being 
shown  to  the  Witness.] — This  is  the  one. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  lists  at  the  end  of  the  Report  were  printed 
accurately  from  the  originals  ? — I  have  every  reason  to  believe  so ;  ihey  were  com- 
pared at  our  office  by  the  readers,  and  they  were  subsequently  sent  to  the  Journal 
Office  on  a  particular  day,  the  25th  of  July,  and  they  returned  to  us  the  proofs  from 
that  office  on  the  following  day  as  corrected. 

[The  Witness  tvas  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Whately  admitted  that  the  lists  were  accurately  printed  from  the  copy     WilRam  Meaoru. 
which  had  been    taken  of   the  original;   but  contended   that  at  present  there       — — — 
was  no  proof  before  the  House  that  the  copy  from  the  original  was  an  accurate  copy.       *  ^"^^  *^^* 

Then  ffilUam  Meesan  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  as 

follows  : 

Mr,  Austin.']  TAKE  that  paper  in  your  hand ;  just  look  at  that  paper  [handing  a 
document  to  the  Witness] ;  you  were  asked  yesterday  as  to  the  list  that  you  delivered 
in  in  your  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons? — Yes. 

Have  you  examined  the  printed  paper  I  have  just  put  into  your  hand ;  turn 
over  to  the  end  of  it;  do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  list  you  handed  in  ? — I  cannot 
say  positively. 

Just  examine  it,  and  tell  me  whether  you  believe  it  ? — I  do. 

Look  at  the  name  of  John  Batty  the  doorkeeper? — Yes,  I  observe  that. 

Do  you  remember  whether  that  name  was  underlined  in  the  list  you  gave  in  ? — 
I  believe  it  was. 

Were  there  any  other  names  so  underlined  ? — Samuel  Clewes. 

Do  you  recollect  his  name  being  so  underlined  ?  —I  do. 

Why  were  those  names  underlined  ? — These  were  the  men  who  were  doorkeepers, 
and  who  were  paid  after  the  election  was  over. 

Was  that  done  to  distinguish  them  from  the  others?— Yes,  it  was. 

Does  the  whole  number  in  that  list  amount  to  299  ?— Two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine;  it  does. 

I  will  ask  you  again  the  question  that  was  put  to  you  yesterday ;  having  looked 
at  that  list,  how  many  of  Mr.  Blunt's  476  voters  do  you  believe  to  have  received 
money  at  that  election  of  1832  ? — Two  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

You  informed  their  lordships  that  the  number  might  be  200?-  I  did,  I  believe. 

How  many  do  you  know  received  the  money  ? — That  I  cannot  say  ;  I  did  not 
pay  them  myself. 

Did  you  or  your  brother  pay  ? — My  brother. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whateley. 

Did  you  pay  a  single  voter  yourself  ?— I  did  not. 

As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  there  was  not  a  single  person  paid  ?  ^I  did  not 
see  them  paid. 

From  your  own  knowledge  do  you  know  of  any  one  single  person  having  been 
paid  ? — I  do  not. 

You  were  asked  whether  that  list  is  a  copy  of  the  one  you  made ;  do  you  mean 
to  state  that  you  know  certainly  that  that  is  a  copy  of  the  list  you  made  ? — That 
book. 

Yes? — I  cannot  say  the  book  is  an  exact  copy,  not  being  my  own  writing. 

I  am  referring  to  this  list  of  names  put  into  your  hands  by  Mr.  Austin  ;  will  you 
take  on  yourself  to  state  that  this  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  list  you  made  ? — I  can 
merely  speak  to  the  doorkeepers. 

You  remember  that  there  were  in  your  list  certain  persons  who  acted  as 
doorkeepers,  and  you  find  those  names  here  ? — I  do,  I  cannot  speak  to  any  others 
personally. 

How  many  were  there  who  were  doorkeepers  ? — Fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Do  you  remember  who  those  persons  were  ? — Not  unless  I  heard  the  names 
called  over,  I  do  not ;  not  the  whole  of  them. 

I  think  you  say  John  Batty  was  the  doorkeeper? — Yes. 

Was  your  list  scored  under  the  names  ? — It  was  not ;  the  doorkeepers  were  all 
at  the  end  of  the  book. 

I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  understood  they  were  underlined  ;  that  was  a 
mistake  ? — Yes ;  I  did  not  properly  understand  the  question. 

If  I  understood  you  rightly,  the  doorkeepers  were  not  underlined  in  the  written 
list  you  made  out? — They  were  not. 

But  they  are  underlined  in  this  book  ? — So  it  appears. 

Now,  in  your  Hst  were  the  doorkeepers  arranged  alphabetically,  as  they  hap- 
pened ta  come,  or  were  they  put  at  the  end  of  the  names  ? — They  were  put  at  the 
end  of  the  names. 

That  is  not  so  in  this  book  ?— No,  they  are  arranged  alphabetically  there. ' 
541.  R4  That 
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IFUliam  Mctjon.       jjjj^j  jg  another  indtance  in  which,  as  far  ad  yoiir  memory  goes,  this  differs  from 
.  .        g       the  list  you  made  out  ? — It  does. 
1   u  y  isa  .  Were  all  the  doorkeepers  voters  ? — I  believe  they  were. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  one  of  the  name  of  William  Leese,  from  Wol- 
verhampton?— I  cannot  recollect. 

Do  you  remember  whether  any  such  person  was  a  doorkeeper  or  not  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  him. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Rogers,  a  door- 
keeper ? — ^He  was  not. 

Then,  if  he  is  underlined  here  as  a  doorkeeper,  that  would  be  another  mistake 
in  this  list  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  state  whether  this  printed  list  contains  the  same  names  in  otiier 
respects  as  were  in  your  list  handed  in  to  the  House  of  Commons? — I  cannot. 

Were  any  names  struck  out? — I  believe  there  were  two  erasures  in  it. 

And  only  two? — Only  two,  I  believe;  I  cannot  exactly  recollect. 

As  far  as  your  memory  serves  you,  there  were  only  two  names  that  were  struck 
out  of  your  list  ?— I  believe  not  more. 

Who  were  those  two  names  struck  out  of  vour  list? — I  believe  they  had  polled 
in  the  morning,  and  received  some  part  oi  the  money  for  voting,  and  took  it 
back  afterwards,  if  I  recollect  right;  and  then  I  paid  them  after  the  election  was 
over  as  doorkeepers. 

Then  there  have  not  been  struck  out  of  your  list  12  or  13  or  14  names? — I 
believe  not. 

You  say  that  Mr.  John  Batty  was  a  doorkeeper?-— He  was. 

Was  his  name  entered  once  or  more  than  once  ? — I  believe  he  was  one  that  was 
entered  twice. 

Do  you  remember  whether  William  Batty  was  a  doorkeeper  ? — He  was. 

Do  you  remember  any  others  that  were  doorkeepers  ? — ^William  Greatorex. 

Can  you  remember  any  others  ? — A  person  of  the  name  of  Day. 

Joseph  Day,  or  Edward  Day  ? — Both.   A  person  of  the  name  of  Draper  another. 

Do  you  remember  any  others  ? — ^Walter  Birch. 

Any  others  ? — Thomas  Kinderdine. 

I  see  there  is  no  mark  against  him  here  of  any  kind.  Those  persons,  you  say, 
were  entered  as  doorkeepers  in  your  list,  and  were  not  struck  out  ? — ^They  were  not. 

If  I  understand  you  rightly  that  is  the  only  reason  yon  have  for  supposing  that 
this  list  is  a  copy  of  one  you  handed  in  ? — ^The  only  reason. 

Re'Cxamined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

Just  look  at  the  list  again,  and  just  look  at  every  name  which  is  underlined  tbere« 
[The  Witness  examined  the  list.]  Have  you  looked  at  them  ? — ^AU  that  are  under- 
lined I  have. 

Look  at  John  Batty,  George  Meeson ;  were  those  names  erased  in  your  copy  ? 
— Those  two  were. 

Why  were  they  erased  in  your  copy  ?— After  they  had  polled  they  went  dowa  to 
the  Oak  and  received  some  money  for  polling. 

Was  John  Caithness  erased  in  jour  copy? — ^I  think  he  was. 

Why  ? — He  was  a  poll  clerk. 

Look  at  John  Rogers ;  was  he  erased  ? — I  believe  not. 

Just  try  and  recoUect  yourself;  why  do  you  believe  he  was  not? — ^I  recollect 
very  well  John  Rogers  coming  to  me,  and  I  paid  him  something  for  his  expenses 
coming  from  Birmingham  ;  he  did  not  poll. 

Why  do  you  believe  that  he  was  not  erased  in  your  copy  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
whether  he  was. 

Were  you  asked  the  question  in  the  House  <rf  Commons,  and  do  you  recollect 
the  answer  you  gave  there  ? — I  do  not. 

Try  and  remember  as  well  as  you  can.    Look  at  Edward  Day  ?— ^-Yes. 

Was  that  name  erased  ? — I  believe  not. 

You  believe  not ;  why? — Because  those  names  of  doorkeepers  were  not  entered 
in  the  book  till  after  the  election  was  over;  at  the  latter  end  of  the  book. 

Why  ? — Because  he  was  a  doorkeeper. 

Look  at  the  memorandum  at  the  end  of  the  list, — that  last  memorandum ;  was 
that  memorandum  at  the  bottom  of  your  list  ? — That  I  cannot  positively  say. 

Just 
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Just  try  and  recollect ;  do  you  recollect  whether  or  not  that  memorandum  was     J^^^'^^  Meeson. 
at  the  bottom  of  your  list  ? — I  cannot  recollect.  "~     ^ 

Were  you  asked  the  question  r — That  I  cannot  remember.  ^  ^^^  *^^* 

And  you  do  not  recollect  what  answer  you  gave  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

By  a  Lord."]  You  must  recollect  whether  you  wrote  such  a  memorandum  as 
that  ? — It  was  full  three  years  ago  that  I  was  examined  ;  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  refreshing  my  memory  of  what  transpired  then ;  if  I  could  possibly  recollect  I 
would  not  keep  anything  back. 

Mr.  Austin.]  Then  you  have  no  memory  either  one  way  or  the  Other,  whether 
you  wrote  it  or  not  ? — I  have  not. 

Did  you  ever  cast  up  the  names  ? — T  think  when  I  wrote  out  the  names  I  put 
those  numbers  on  the  margin. 

Wh^n  did  you  do  that  ? — When  I  made  the  copy. 

Do  you  recollect  what  the  last  number  was  ? — I  do  not. 

You  recollect  casting  them  up  ?  —I  recollect  putting  the  numbers  every  one  on 
the  margin. 

You  do  recollect  that  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  which  name  was  No.  i  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  remember  all  the  names  that  are  underscored  in  this  list? — I  do,  except 
one ;  there  is  one  here  that  I  do  not  recollect,  Samuel  Clewes ;  and  Leese  I  do 
not  remember. 

Do  you  recollect  where  Leese  came  from? — I  see  the  name  here  now,  or  I  did 
not  know  it  before. 

Do  you  remember  it  now  ? — I  do. 

Where  did  he  come  from  ? — From  Wolverhampton. 

Did  you  pay  L^ese's  expenses? — I  did.  Thomas  Moreton  might  be  No.  i,  for 
they  polled  in  two  courts,  and  were  divided  by  the  alphabet ;  one  court  begins  with 
the  Ms,  and  the  other  with  the  Ns. 

The  No.  2  is  Richard  Mountford ;  would  he  have  polled  in  the  same  court  as 
Thomas  Moreton  ? — Yes ;  I  should  imagine  he  would. 

By  a  Lord.]  You  paid  the  doorkeepers  and  not  the  voters  ? — No. 

What  were  the  doorkeepers  paid  ^ — Eight  pounds  was,  I  believe,  the  sum  they 
were  paid. 

Did  you  give  each  of  the  doorkeepers  8  /.  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  not  give  some  of  them  only  3/.  ? — No;  I  believe  I  gave  them  all  the 
same. 

Did  iiot  those  who  were  voters,  and  who  received  5/.  for  their  votes,  receive  only 
3/.  from  you? — The  sum  was  made  up  to  8/. 

Did  you  pay  the  8/.  to  them  ? — If  I  recollect  right  the  money  was  paid  at  my 
brother's ;  .and  I  paid  them  the  8/. 

You  did  not  give  them  8/.,  having  ascertained  that  they  had  received  the 
5  /.? — I  believe  I  did  not. 

The  doorkeepers  had  all  8/.  ? — Yes. 

All  the  payments  to  which  you  have  spoken  are  payments  of  voters  who  voted 
for  Mr.  Blunt,  are  they  not  ? — They  are. 

[The  Witness  handed  in  a  sheet  of  the  former  printed  Evidence. 

Mr.  Whateky  objected  to  the  paper  being  given  in  evidence,  as  it  was 
not  proved  to  be  a  copy. 

Mr.  Austin  contended  that  it  was  proved  to  be  a  copy  of  that  which  had 
been  delivered  in  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Counsel  were  informed.  That  the  House  were  of  opinion  that  the 
paper  was  admissible  as  a  copy  of  that  which  had  been  delivered  in  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

[The  same  was  delivered  in  and  read  as  follows : 
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WiUiam  Meeum. 


1  Joly  i83fi. 


STAFFORD  BOROUGH.— Appendix,  No.  2. 


List  delivered  in  by  Mr.  William  Meeson,  containiDg  315  Names. 
N.B. — ^The  Names  scored  under  are  struck  out  in  the  Original. 


5 
6 

7 
18 

34 

60 

6» 

«83 

291 

13 
16 
23 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
35 
37 
38 

39 

tl 

47 
49 
62 
63 
64 

68 
69 
60 

61 
62 

54 
70 

7» 

7* 

73 

74 

93 

99 

101 

104 

126 

127 

128 

129 

139 

142 

226 
300 
302 
303 


Allen,  William. 
Allen,  William,  jun'. 
Allen^  James. 
Allen,  James. 
Arrowsmith,  George. 
Arrowsmith,  Thomas. 
Adams,  Robert 
Adams,  W«. 
Arrowsmith,  Rich<l* 
Ashton,  Adin. 

Bill,  Richard. 

Beech,  Wn». 

Jno.  Batty,  a  door- 


keeper. 
Bailey,  Wm. 
Bladon,  Tho». 
Bee,  J. 
Bee,  R. 
Birch,  J. 
Bott,  Edward. 
Bill,  J. 
Bott,  J. 

Butler,  Richard. 
Bailey,  Wm. 
Bott,  Edwd. 
Biddtdph,  Jno. 
Bee,  W». 
Bdgnall,  J. 
Brown,  John. 
Biddulph,  Jno.,  jun. 
Blakeman,  J. 
Bradbury,  Thomas. 
Bates,  George. 
Bennett,  I'homas. 
Bates,  William. 
Bickerton,  W». 
Beardmore,  Jas. 
Blakeman,  Rich<l. 
Bott,  R. 
Bould,  J. 
Beardmore,  Cha*. 
Bromley,  G* 
Bott.  J. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bullock,  J. 
Bird.  Wm, 
Brough,  Tho». 
Bailey,  H. 
Boulton,  J. 
Blackband,  Rd. 
Bratt,W». 
Broose,  W". 
Bratt,  F. 
Beckett,  J. 
Bromley,  John. 
Batty,  Wm. 
Birch,  Walter. 
Batty,  Jno.  (paid). 


100 
108 
109 

112 

H9 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 

125 
130 
131 
133 

167 

177 

185 
198 
199 
279 
281 

310 

106 
107 

116 

>34 
136 
136 
137 
147 
149 
166 
164 
166 

179 
227 

234 
278 

292 
299 
307 

308 
309 
314 

155 
168 
169 
171 
172 
176 
293 
3»5 

180 
181 


Calkin,  S. 
Crutchley  W™, 
Crutchley,  J. 
Collier,  E. 
Careless,  J. 
Careless,  J. 
Coates,  J. 
Clews,  Th«. 
Chidley,  J. 
Cooper,  J, 
Clews,  Tho». 
Cooke,  Henry. 
Coldfield,T. 
Careless,  Tho». 
Cross,  J. 
Clewlow,  G. 
Clewlow,  Jno. 
Cork,  C. 
Clewlow,  W». 
Cook,  T. 
Chatten,  Jno. 
Caithne8s,Jno.PollCll^ 


Clewes,  Sam*. 


Deavall,  R. 
Deavall,  E<I. 
Dutton,  C.,jun« 
Dutton,  C,  sen. 
Dunn,  Wm. 
Day,J. 
Dickinson,  G. 
Dodd,  J. 

Deavenhall,  Jn*.  C. 
Dean,  W™. 
Day,  W™.  jun. 
Dale,  Geo.  S. 
Dudley  Tho». 
Dickenson,  B. 
Dickenson,  The'. 
Dale,  P. 
Dawson,  E<*. 
Damford,  W^. 
Day,  Ed. 
Day,  Joseph. 
Draper,  Francis. 
Draper,  Thomas. 
Dudley,  W™. 

Ebberley,  J. 
Eley,  Joseph. 
Emberton,  Ephraim. 
Eley,  John. 
Emery,  J. 
Emery,  Wm. 
Eavans,  Joseph. 
Ebberley,  Rich. 

Ford,  W. 
Fallows,  Geo. 


186 
187 
188 
192 

193 
200 
209 

282 

146 
178 
202 
203 
205 
207 
212 
213 
214 
218 
225 
273 

294 
301 

11 
140 
168 
170 

175 
183 

184 

»97 
206 

210 
211 
216 
220 
223 
222 
224 
228 
230 

231 

232 

233 
235 
236 

237 
238 

239 
240 
241 
242 

243 
244 
245 
246 

249 

250 


Ford,  J. 
Finney,  J. 
Fallows,  E. 
Fallows,  Tho". 
Ford,  J.,  jun. 
Fallows,  J. 
Fallows,  J.,  snr. 
Fallows,  J. 
Ford,  John  Skilly. 

Godson,  George. 
Godwin,  J. 
Gibbons,  Wm, 
Godwin,  Wm. 
Godwin,  G.,  sen'. 
Gilbert,  S. 
Grattidge,  J. 
Gilbert,  J. 
Godwin,  J. 
Gallimore,  Edw^,, 
Goodall,  Henry. 
Gallimore,  Tho» 
Godwin,  Jno. 
Greatorex,  W™. 


Hall,  Geo. 
Hawkins,  Ja*. 
HiU,E. 
Hawkins.  Ja». 
Hodson,  Jn*. 
Hubball,  T. 
Hubball,  S. 
Hodson,  J. 
Horn,  E. 
Hall,  J. 
Hawkins,  J. 
Hodson,  Tho*. 
Hodson,  T. 
Hodson,  Nicholas^ 
Hall,  Lewis. 
Hall,  Omar. 
Hubbald. 
Hammersley,  J. 
Humphreys,  Wm. 
Hawtins,  Jno. 
Hillman,J. 
Hammersley,  Isaac, 
Hammersley,  Ralph. 
Hill,  Tho«. 
Hall,  Enoch. 
Hall,  Michael. 
Horsenail,  J. 
Hammersley,  Ed. 
Holford,  J, 
Hall,  J. 

Horsenail,  James. 
Hubbald,  Tho«. 

Hill,Wm.junr. 
Horn,  James. 
Hawkins,  Wm, 
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William  Meewtu 


I  July  1836. 


163 
267 
272 
276 
285 
298 

258 

260 
265 
266 
268 
269 
270 
271 
275 
286 

146 
285 
290 
304 

83 
189 
190 
247 
248 
277 
296 
313 


15 
2 

3 
4 

13 
14 

8 


Hubbald,  Sam». 
Hawkins,  W». 
Hollies,  W. 
Hornsby,  J^. 
Hubball,  Tho'.  jun'. 
Holford,  Wm. 

Insley,  Tho». 
Insley,  W™. 
Insley,  Charles. 
Johnson,  J. 
Johnson,  W. 
Ilsley,  Tho«. 
Jenkinson,  G.  H. 
Johnson,  R<*. 
Johnson,  Geo. 
Jones,  Peter. 
Ilsley,  Joseph,  y. 
Johnson,  John. 

Keate,  J. 
Keates,  Geor. 
Keys,  Tho». 
Kinderdine,Tho». 

Lloyd,  H. 
Lloyd,  John. 
Lloyd,  W» 
Lloyd,  Edw^. 
Lloyd,  Ja». 
Lakin,  Charles* 
Lowes,  James. 
Leese,  W">.,  from  WcJ- 

verhampton ;      ex-^ 

penses  paid. 

Moreton^  Thomas. 
Moreton,  James. 
Mountford,  Richard. 
MeesoQ,  Richard. 
Moore,  Richard. 
Moore,  William. 
Moore,  Charles. 
MitcheU,  W«». 


102 
105 

215 
287 

295 
306 

312 
204 

\i 

66 
20 

36 

4» 
42 

43 
44 
45 
67 
66 
67 
68 

69 

78 

9* 
110 

63 
76 
76 

77 
79 
80 
81 
82 

85 
86 

97 
,  »03 

1  »7 


Moore,  J. 
Mountford,  J. 
Moseley,  Michael. 
Moore,  Henry. 
Meeson,  Jno. 
Meeson,  Geo.,  paid 

before. 
Mountford,  John. 
Murry,  W". 

Nield,  Wm. 
Nixon,  Wm. 
Nevitt,  W. 

Orpin,  Ed. 

Perkin,  J, 
Paddison,  Ja». 
Parker,  Geo. 
Peake,  Jno.,  j". 
Pilsbury,  Lewis. 
Pilabury,  W-. 
Phillips,  W<n. 
Pickin,  E. 
Pickin,  Wn». 
Pilsbury,  G. 
Pilsbury,  L. 
Peake,  Tho«. 
Plant,  Wm. 
Pickin,  Tho». 

Reeves,  W™. 
Russell,  J.,  juD^ 
Ryley,  J. 
Rotohell,  Saml. 
Rose,  J. 
Rose,  Geo. 
Rogers,  J. 
Rogers,  W™. 
Robinson,  J. 
Rogers,  Moses. 
Ryley,  J. 
Robotham,  G. 
Rowley,  G. 


98 
118 
132 
141 
144 
201 
264 
288 
289 

191 

111 

113 
114 

138 
169 
162 

165 
173 

208 
229 
280 
305 
194 

143 

148 

150 
151 
152 
153 

154 
160 
161 
163 
182 

195 
219 
221 

27 

196 


Snape,  Tho*." 
Smith,  J.,junr. 
Stokes,  J. 
Stanton,  Tho». 
Shenton,  B. 
Spilsbury,  J* 
Shenton,  J. 
Simpson,  Tho*. 
Smith,  Fred^. 
Smith,  Wm. 
Shenton,  S. 

Taylor,  J. 
Thompson,  T. 
Till,  f. 
Tavenor,  G. 
Taylor,  S. 
Thompson,  W*. 
Thorpe,  J. 
Tagg,  J. 
Talbott,  R. 
Tinkler,  Ja«. 
Thorpe,  E<*. 
Taylor,  W». 
Tonks,  Peter. 
Till,  T.,  glazier. 

Weaver,  Joseph, 
Williams,  J. 
Williams,  T. 
Wood,  J. 
Wright,  W. 
Watwood,  W"* 
Wood,  G. 
Wolliscroft,  J. 
Wilkes,  T. 
Wynne,  F. 
Wilkes,  J. 
Wettow,  G 
Wickstead,  T- 
Warner,  J. 
Ward,  Th-. 

Yates,  J. 


This  leaves  299  unpaid  votes. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


Then  Thomas  Kinderdine  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn, 
was  Examined  as  follows. 

Mr.  Rushton.]  ARE  you  a  burgess  of  Stafford? — Yes. 
Did  you  reside  there  in  the  year  1 832  ? — Yes. 
You  remember  the  election  in  that  year  ? — Yes. 
Were  you  in  Stafford  then  ? — Yes. 
Had  you  any  employment  during  the  election  ? — Yes* 
What  were  you } — Doorkeeper. 
541.  S2 
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ThomoiKiwkrdme.      For  whom  were  you  doorkeeper  ?— Mr.  Blunt. 
■    '  At  what  place  ? — ^The  Swan  inn. 

1  July  1836.  Had  Mr.  Blunt  a  committee  there  ?— Yes,  he  had. 

Were  you  at  the  Swan  inn  on  Sunday  night  of  the  election  ? — Yes ;  I  was. 

Was  that  the  day  before  the  election  or  the  day  but  one  ? — I  believe  it  was  the 
daybefore  the  polling. 

Were  there  many  persons  there  ? — Yes ;  there  was  a  vast  quantity. 

Was  there  a  principal  room  and  an  ante-room  ? — Mr.  Blunt  had  a  room  and 
Mr.  Gronow  had  a  room. 

In  the  same  place  ? — In  the  same  house. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Painter? — Perfectly  well. 

Was  he  there? — ^Yes* 

Do  you  know  Samuel  Stokes? — Yes,  very  welL 

Was  he  there  ? — Yes. 

And  Louis  Pilsbury  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  he  was  there. 

Was  Mr.  Bostock  there? — I  cannot  swear. 

Do  you  know  the  freemen  of  Stafford  well  ? — Very  well. 

Were  many  of  the  freemen  there  ? — Yes ;  I  saw  a  good  many  of  the  freemen 
there. 

Did  they  go  into  either  of  those  rooms  which  Mr,  Blunt  had,  or  Captain 
Gronow? — Yes. 

Did  you  understand  what  their  object  was  there  ;  were  you  with  tliem  ? — Yes, 
I  was  there,  because  I  lived  at  the  Swan. 

What  did  they  go  into  the  rooms  for? — I  cannot  exactly  say. 

Do  you  say  that  you  cannot  say;  were  you  there  yourself? — I  was,  but  not 
inside  the  room. 

Did  you  hear  any  of  the  men  speak  lo  Painter  ? — Yes ;  I  believe  I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  what  they  said  to  Painter,  or  what  Painter  said  to  them  ? — I 
cannot  swear  to  it. 

Do  you  remember  anything  about  it  ? — ^There  was  something  said  by  Painter  to 
one  or  two  of  them,  but  to  recollect  the  words  to  swear  I  could  not. 

Can  you  tell  us  the  purport  of  it ;  the  meaning  of  what  they  said  without  the 
exact  words  ? — No,  I  cannot ;  not  to  swear  positively. 

Can  you  recollect  anything  about  it  ? — It  was  something  over  money  as  was 
given  the  next  day ;  but  to  swear  it  I  could  not. 

It  was  something  over  the  money  ? — As  one  of  the  burgesses  told  me. 

Were  you  pjesent  ? — He  came  out  and  told  me. 

Was  the  next  day  the  day  of  the  election  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  was. 

Did  you  hear  any  bargain  with  Stokes,  or  Pilsbury,  or  Painter?— Why,  they  were 
doorkeepers. 

Who  were  ? — Stokes  and  Pilsbury. 

Did  you  hear  any  bargain  between  them  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

Between  Stokes  and  any  other  person  r — I  cannot  recollect,  it  is  such  a  long  while 
ago. 

Between  Pilsbury  and  any  other  person  ? — I  cannot  recollect. 

Was  anything  said  about  the  money  being  put  into  the  hands  of  somebody ; 
come,  remember  ;  you  have  been  examined  on  this  subject  before,  have  you  not? 
— Yes,  I  have  ;  but  I  never  thought  of  it  from  that  day  to  this. 

Was  Mr.  Painter  asked  in  your  presence  to  put  the  money  down  ? — ^That  I 
cannot  swear. 

Was  anything  said  about  the  amount  which  they  were  to  receive? — I  heard  one 
of  them  say  it  was  either  50^.  or  5  /. 

Was  anything' said  at  that  time  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  recollect. 

Was  anything  more  said  about  Greatorex's — Not  at  that  time. 

At  any  time  ? — Next  day. 

What  was  said  the  next  day  about  Greatorex? — ^When  they  were  paying  the 
money  there. 

Who  was  paying  the  money  there  ? — Captain  Gronow's  party. 

Where  is  Greatorex  ?—  It  is  in  the  town,  close  to  the  bridge, 

A  public -house? — Yes;  New  inn. 

Did  you  see  any  of  them  go  to  Greatorex? — I  did,  in  the  morning  of  polling. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  a  man  of  the  name  of  Asbury  there  ? — 1  saw  him 
come  back  again. 

Did 
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Did  you  see  him  come  out  of  the  house  ?-^  I  saw  him  come  out  of  the  yard ;  I  Thomas  Kinderdine, 
believe  it  was  out  of  the  yard  ;  I  will  not  swear  that.  """!     ~^ 

Had  he  any  money  with  him  ? — That  I  cannot  swear.  i  J«  y  i  3 

Do  you  remember  his  saying  any  thing  to  you  ? — He  did  say  something  to  me ; 
what  it  was  I  could  not  say. 

Did  he  show  you  the  money  ? — I  saw  several  with  money,  but  I  cannot  swear 
who  they  were. 

You  cannot  to  Asbury  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

Were  you  in  the  hall  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Painter  there  ? — I  did. 

What  was  he  doing? — I  suppose  him  to  be  getting  votes  for  Captain  Gronow. 

What  do  you  mean  by  getting  votes? — To  get  men  to  poll  for  Captain  Gronow. 

How  did  he  do  that? — ^That  I  cannot  say. 

Did  he  take  hold' of  them  ? — Yes.  / 

Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  to  them  ? — Yes^  I  heard  him  talk   to  them,  but 
I  cannot  recollect  the  words. 

You  do  not  remember  what  he  said  ? — Not  exactly. 

Do  you  remember  anything  about  it? — I  remember  him  taking  one  man   and 
me  another. 

Where  did  you  take  them  to  ? — It  was  close  to  the  place  of  polling. 

Did  you  take  one  to  the  poll  ? — I  took  one. 

What  was  his  name  ? — Hawkins. 

Did  3'ou  stay  with  him  while  he  polled  r — Yes. 

Did  you  go  with  him  afterwards  ? — No. 

Did  you  make  any  bargain  with  him  ? — No ;  I  took  the  lame  Hawkins. 

Did  you  make  any  bargain  with  him  ? — Not  at  all ;  to  my  recollection  I  did  not, 
f  nd  I  do  not  believe  that  I  did. 

Did  he  receive  anything?— Not  that  I  know  of. 

You  have  been  examined  upon  this  subject  before  ? — Yes. 

There  were  two  Hawkins's  ? — Yes ;  I  took  the  lame  one. 

Did  you  promise  anything  to  the  other? — I  did  not;  I  think  it  was  Pilsbury  as 
took  the  other  one ;  I  will  not  swear  positively. 

Did  you  go  with  either  of  them  after  they  had  voted? — I  did  not  with  either  of 
them,  to  my  recollection. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  the  Oak  at  that  election  ? — Yes,  I  was  there. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  John  Meeson  there? — Yes,  he  was  there. 

Do  you  remember  Crutchley  being  there  ? — Yes,  of  the  Talbot.  \ 

Who  went  with  you  to  the  Oak  public-house  ? — I  cannot  say,  for  there  were 
many  passing  and  repassing. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  lame  Hawkins  did  not  go  wfth  you? — Well,  I  cannot 
recollect. 

Try  to  recollect  yourself? — I  do  not  believe  he  did. 

Do  you  remember  being  examined  on  this  subject  before? — I  remember  very 
little  about  it ;  I  remember  being  examined. 

Did  you  ever  say  that  you  had  been  at  tlie  Oak  with  Hawtins? — I  cannot  tell 
that ;  I  have  been  there  with  him,  but  not  on  electioneering  business. 

When  was  it  that  you  were  with  him  there? — I  was  with  him  several  times  pre- 
vious to  the  election. 

Were  you  there  with  him  at  the  election  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  was. 

Were  you  not  there  when  Meeson  and  Crutchley  were  in  the  room,  and  Hawkins 
in  the  room  ? — I  caimot  swear,  I  am  sure ;  I  do  not  believe  that  I  was. 

Did  you  take  any  check  with  you  when  you  got  to  the  Oak  ?— No,  not  at  all. 

Did  you  go  by  yourself  to  the  Oak  during  the  election  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  am 
mire,  whether  I  went  by  myself,  for  there  were  such  a  vast  quantity. 

You  were  there? — Betimes. 

What  did  you  go  for  ? — For  a  glass  of  porter. 

Did  you  go  into  the  room  where  Meeson  and  Crutchley  were? — 1  saw  Mr. 
Meeson  in  the  room. 

Had  they  a  table  before  them  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  on  the  table  ? — They  were  paying  money  for  Mr.  Blunt's  votes. 

How  do  you  know  that  ? — It  was  so  said. 

Did  you  see  any  paid  ? — I  did  not,  not  as  I  can  recollect. 

541.  S3  Was 
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Thomas  Kindtrdinc.      Was  Hawkins  there  when  you  were  there  at  any  one  of  those  times  ?— •!  do  not 

^ believe  that  he  was ;  he  might. 

1  July  1836.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  took  hijn  there? — Yes,  I  have  a  doubt;  I  did  not 

take  him  there. 

Have  you  ever  said  that  you  took  Hawkins  there,  and  he  might  have  been  paid 
8/.  ? — I  might  have  said  so. 

If  you  said  so  was  it  the  truth  ?— I  cannot  swear  whether  I  took  Hawkins  there 
or  not. 

You  took  Hawkins  to  the  poll?— Yes. 

Did  you  go  with  him  from  the  poll  to  the  Oak  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 
Did  you  meet  him  there  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 
Did  you  meet  him  there? — He  might  be  there. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  he  was  there  ? — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  was 
there,  but  not  from  my  taking. 

How  do  you  know  that  he  was  there  ? — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  was 
there,  but  not  from  my  taking. 

Have  you  never  said,  that  when  you  took  Hawkins  into  the  Oak,  John  Meeson 
and  Mr.  Crutchley  gave  him  eight  sovereigns,  and  that  you  said  that  he  had  polled 
for  Blunt  ? — That  I  might  have  said. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  it  ? — I  have  a  doubt ;  I  cannot  recollect  at  this  present 
time. 

Did  you  say  that  he  was  to  have  8/.,  and  did  Crutchley  say,"  We  are  giving  8/. 
a-piece  to  plumpers ;  fetch  as  many  as  you  can  ?" — I  did. 

Were  there  notes  and  gold  on  the  table  ? — I  saw  some  gold  on  the  table,  but  I 
did  not  see  notes. 

When  you  said  that  Hawkins  was  to  have  8  /.  did  they  pay  him  the  8  /.  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

Have  you  never  said  that  they  took  eight  sovereigns  off  the  table  and  paid 
him? — I  might  have  said  so,  but  I  cannot  say  now  ;  I  cannot  recollect  it,  in  fact. 
If  you  said  so  was  it  the  fact  ? — Yes,  if  I  have  said  so. 

Do  you  remember  whether  Captain  Chetwynd  had  a  house  at  Stafford  during 
the  election  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  there  at  that  public  house  open  for  Captain  Chetwynd?— I  was  at  the 
George  very  little. 

Were  other  persons  going  with  you  ? — No ;  I  was  not  there  above  twice  during 
the  whole  of  the  election. 

At  either  of  those  times  did  you  receive  a  ticket  ? — No,  never,  at  the  George  I  did. 
Did  you  ever  receive  any  money  at  the  George  ? — No,  never  electioneering 
money. 

What  money  did  you  receive  ? — I  received  for  parcels  and  different  things  that 
I  took  there. 

But  not  electioneering  money  ?— Never  in  my  life. 

Were  you  at  any  other  house  of  Captain  Chetwynd's  where  money  was  paid  ? — 
No,  not  one. 

Have  you  never  sworn  that  you  were ;  have  you  ever  sworn  that  you  received 
10^.  a-piece  at  Captain  Chetwynd's  house,  or  any  public  house,  during  the  election? 
— Never ;  I  cannot  recollect  ever  saying  so. 

You  live  at  the.  Swan? — I  live  there  when  I  am  at  home  now. 
Do  you  remember  during  that  election  a  man  of  the  name  of  William  Bentley 
coming  to  the  Swan  ? — Perfectly  well. 
What  is  he  ? — A  boot  and  shoemaker. 

A  burgess  of  Stafford  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  a  burgess  or  an  elector ; 
a  burgess,  I  think. 

At  what  time  did  he  come  there? — At  night. 
Was  he  there  during  the  day  ? — He  might  have  been. 

Do  you  remember  bis  coming  to  the  Swan  with  his  face  smeared  with  black  ?--* 
I  do. 

Was  John  Meeson  there  ? — I  cannot  remember  whether  John  Meeson  was  there. 
Can  you  remember  anybody  that  was  present  ?— I  recollect  a  man  of  the  name 
of  William  Greatorex ;  he  was  present. 

Do  you  remember  anything  passing  abput  bidding  for  him  ? — He  came  in  with 
a  smock  frock  on,  and  I  said  "  This  is  not  a  place  for  you."  It  was  morning;  I 
told  him  the  hour  of  the  morning,  and  he  got  on  the  bench,  and  was  very  much 
intoxicated  with  liquor  apparently. 

Did 
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Did  you  then  bid  for  him? — I  did.  TkomafiKindadiut, 

Did  you  bid  a  price  for  his  vote  ? — I  did.  

What  was  the  offer? — It  was  nothing  but  a  romance.  *  •'"^y  ^^3^- 

Never  mind  ;  what  did  you  offer? — Fifty  shillings. 

Did  Greatorex  bid  higher  than  you  ? — He  did.  I  cannot  swear  whether  it 
was  Greatorex  or  not ;  but  the  other  person  did. 

What  was  the  highest  price  bid  for  him  ? — Five  pounds. 

That  was  during  the  election  of  1832  ? — It  was  just  before  the  election. 

By  a  Lord,']  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  was  a  joke  or  a  serious  bidding? — 
Nothing  but  a  joke ;  he  was  intoxicated  and  somebody  had  blacked  his  face ; 
he  got  upon  the  bench,  and  he  was  knocked  down  instead  of  his  vote  being 
knocked. 

The  man  was  knocked  down  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Rushton,']  Were  you  there  when  the  poll  began  on  the  first  day  of  the 
election  ? — Yes* 

What  was  the  price  then  ? — ^There  was  no  price  for  Mr.  Blunt  at  the  first 
starting  of  the  polling. 

When  did  the  price  first  begin? — After  the  polling  began. 

How  long  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  know  what  it  was  at  first? — Fifty  shillings ;  and  5/.  was  Mr.  Gronow'g. 

What  was  Mr.  Blunt*s  ? — He  would  not  give  anything. 

When  he  had  begun  ? — He  would  not ;  I  went  and  told  some  of  the  agents  that 
Gronow  was  giving  $os.  and  5/.,  and  we  should  lose. 

What  was  done  upon  it  r — I  cannot  say  what  was  done. 

Was  anything  given  by  Blunt  after  that  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  believe  there  was. 

Do  you  know  how  much  ? — Fifty  shillings  and  5/. 

He  began  with  50^.  and  5/.  ? — ^'fhat  was  at  first. 

Did  the  price  increase  during  the  day  ? — Towards  the  night. 

Mr.  fVhatelet/.]  Did  you  see  money  paid  ? — I  never  did. 

Mr.  Rushton.'\  How  do  you  know  that  money  was  paid  for  votes? — I  never 
saw  one  paid. 

How  do  you  know  that  the  voters  were  paid  for  Mr.  Blunt  ? — I  saw  some  of 
them  going  up  to  the  room,  and  there  was  money  there,  and  they  said  that  they 
were  paid  5  but  I  never  saw  any  paid. 

Were  they  voters  ? — I  cannot  swear  that  they  were  voters  or  not,  for  there  were 
many  persons  in  Stafford  that  were  not  burgesses,  that  got  money  at  the  last  time. 

We  are  not  speaking  of  the  last  time ;  you  were  at  the  house  and  saw  money 
on  the  table,  and  voters  in  the  room  ? — I  saw  them  go  in. 

You  saw  them  when  they  came  ? — Yes. 

Did  I  understand  you  right,  that  Asbury  showed  you  something  when  you  came 
back  ? — I  cannot  recollect. 

Will  you  swear  that  he  did  not? — I  cannot  remember  at  this  present  timej  but 
I  told  you  that  I  did  see  some  money  with  some  of  the  party  at  Gronow*s. 

When  Mr.  Blunt  first  commenced  it  was  5/. ;  to  what  did  it  get  during  the 
day  ? — It  got,  I  believe,  to  8/. 

Are  you  sure  it  did  not  get  to  more? — No ;  I  do  not  believe  it  did. 

Did  you  hear  this  price  offered  in  the  hall  at  Stafford  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  hear  Painter  offer  it  to  anybody  ? — Yes  ;  I  heard  Painter  say  that  he 
woald  give  8/.,  or  whether  he  did  not  show  me  a  bag,  I  cannot  swear  positively. 

You  have  an  impression  that  he  showed  you  a  bag? — I  never  gave  it  a  thought 
since. 

How  came  you  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  bag  being  shown  to  you  ? — Because 
you  teir  me  about  Painter. 

Will  you  swear  that  Painter  did  not  shake  a  bag  at  you,  and  say,  "  We  will  do 
you  with  this  stuff*?'* — I  believe  he  did  ;  but  I  cannot  swear  it  positively. 

Have  you  never  said  so  in  another  place  ? — Well,  I  might  have  done. 

Did  you  not  say  so  positively  in  another  place  that  he  did  do  that? — I  might 
liave  said  so ;  and  if  I  have  said  so  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  it  is  correct. 

Was  this  in  the  open  hall  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  w£W  in  the  hall  or  in 
the  market-place. 

But  at  one  or  the  other  ? — I  cannot  swear  positively  whether  it  was  in  one 
or  no. 

You  did  not  get  anything  from  Captain  Chetwynd's  party,  I  think  ? — No. 

When  the  voters  came  to  the  Swan  on  the  Sunday  night,  did  they  object  to  the 
5il.  S4  price 
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JhomasKinderdinc.  price  of  5/.  ? — I  heard  many  of  them  say  that  they  would  not  vote  for  Gronbw 
■  for  5/. 

1  July  1836.  What  did  they  say  ? — I  cannot  recollect  now,  it  is  such  a  long  while  ago. 

Did  they  say  anything  about  any  other  sum  ? — Well,  I  cannot  recollect. 
Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Birtles,  a  sawer  ? — Yes,  I  do. 
Did  you  take  him  to  vote  ? — Well,  I  cannot  recollect  that,  I  am  sure. 
Have  you  ever  said  that  you  took  Birtles  the  sawyer  to  vote,  and  that  he  got 
11  /.  for  his  vote? 

Mr.  Whately  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Rushton  was  heard  in  support  of  the  question ;  and  Counsel  were 
informed  that  the  question  could  be  put. 

The  question  was  read  : 

No ;  I  do  not  believe  that  ever  I  did  say  so. 

Did  you  ever  go  witli  him  to  vote? — No,  I  do  not  believe  that  ever  I  did;  in 
fact,  I  am  certain  I  never  did. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  never  said  that  you  had  taken  Birtles  to  vote,  and  that 
he  had  got  10/.  for  his  vote? — I  never  took  him  to  vote  in  my  life. 

And  have  never  said  that  you  did,  and  that  he  got  1 1  /.  for  his  vote  ? — He  might 
have  got  1 1  /.  for  his  vote  ;  but  not  from  my  taking  him  to  vote. 

Will  you  now  swear  that  you  never  said  that  you  took  Birtles  the  sawyer  to 
vote,  and  that  he  got  11/.  for  his  vote  ?^ — If  I  have  said  so  it  must  be  incorrect. 

Will  you  say  whether  you  ever  said  so  or  not  ?-^l  can  never  recollect  so  saying. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  JVhateley. 

How  many  persons  will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  swear,  being  voters  of  Stafford, 
,  you  saw  in  the  Oak  public  house  ? — I  cannot  swear ;  there  were  so  many  people  as 
are  not  voters  that  go  there. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  saw  any  one  single  voter  that  you  remember  in  that 
room  by  name  ? — I  saw  Burnet  Wood,  but  whether  he  is  a  voter  or  not  I  cannot 
say.  .  , 

That  is  not  my  question  ;  you  say  you  were  in  the  room,  and  saw  sovereigns  on 
the  table ;  will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  swear  that  you  saw  any  voters  at  the 
time  there  ? — I  saw  voters  go  into  the  room. 

Did  you  see  any  going  into  the  room  ? — I  did. 

How  many? — 1  cannot  say. 

Tell  me  any  one  name  of  any  voter  that  you  saw  ? — I  cannot  recollect  any  one 
name  at  that  time ;  it  is  different  at  other  times. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  saw  any  single  sovereign  given  to  any  man  in  that  room  ? 
— Never. 

Or  in  any  other  place? — No,  I  do  not  know  as  I  did. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  swear  also  that  you  remember  old  Painter 
shaking  a  bag  at  you  ? — Yes. 

You  mean  to  say  that  you  do  remember  that? — I  remember  his  showing  me  a 
bag,  but  whether  on  the  outside  of  the  hall  or  the  inside  I  cannot  say. 

Is  old  Painter  alive  or  dead  ? — He  has  been  dead  some  time. 

How  long  ? — A  month  or  six  weeks. 

Do  not  you  know  that  he  most  positively  denied  that  fact  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  he  did  or  not. 

Was  any  other  person  present  at  the  time  that  Painter  shook  that  bag  at  you 
that  you  can  name  ? — No ;  I  cannot  recollect  any  person. 

You  cannot  bring  any  person  now  present  to  vouch  for  your  accuracy  upon  that 
subject?— No,  I  cannot. 

By  a  Lord.]  Whom  did  you  vote  for  yourself  ?— Mr.  Blunt. 

A  single  vote? — Yes. 

What  did  you  receive  for  it?— I  received  nothing;  Mr.  Meeson  gave  us  8/. 
afterwards  for  door-keeping. 

Were  you  a  doorkeeper  ? — Yes. 

Where  were  you  paid  ? — At  Mr.  Meeson's  house,  after  the  election. 

Were  you  paid  the  8/.  by  him?— Yes,  1  believe  I  was;  I  am  certain  I  was;  he 
gave  me  money  to  pay  me  and  three  or  four  more  for  door-keeping. 

[The  JVittms  wa^  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then 
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Then  Samuel  Harding  was  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  as    Samuel  Harding. 

follows :  

Mr.  Austin.']  WHAT  are  you  ?— I  am  in  no  business  at  all.  ^  -^"^^  **3^- 

Were  you  in  any  business  m  1832  ?— No,  I  was  not. 

Where  are  you  living? — Bayham-terrace,  Camden-town. 

Were  you  examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  relative  to 
the  borough  of  Stafford  ? — I  was. 

Also  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  go  to  Stafford  in  the  year  1 832  ? — Yes. 

At  the  time  you  went  to  Stafford  had  you  been  acquainted  with  the  place  ?-^Not 
at  all. 

Were  you  a  stranger  lo  the  place  ? — Quite  so. 

At  whose  desire  did  you  go  ? — I  went  down  to  see  a  friend  of  mine  who  went 
there,  Mr.  Nixon. 

Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Nixon  is  now  ? — Mr.  Nixon  is  very  ill,  I  understand, 
yery  ill  indeed ;  unable  to  answer  any  question  ;  and  I  believe  he  is  gone  to  Sussex. 

What  is  the  matter  with  him  ;  do  you  know  the  nature  of  his  illness  ? — No,  I 
do  not 

Do  you  know  whether  it  affects  his  understanding  or  not? — Yes;  he  was  taken 
with  a  paralytic  affection. 

Mr.  Whateley.']  Do  you  know  that? — Yes;  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
and  he  has  not  been  himself  for  these  last  four  or  five  months,  from  a  paralytic. 

Mr.  Austin.']  You  say  you  went  to  Stafford  at  his  request  ? — He  asked  me  if  I 
would  come  to  see  him  at  Stafford,  and  I  said  I  would. 

Did  you  go? — Idid. 

At  what  time  of  the  year  was  that  ? — At  the  time  of  the  election,  in  November 
or  December,  I  think. 

How  long  did  the  election  take  place  after  you  got  to  Stafford  ? — 1  arrived  there 
on  the  Friday,  and  I  think  it  took  place  on  the  Monday. 

Where  did  you  go  to  on  your  arrival  ? — I  went  to  the  Swan,  I  think. 

Did  you  see  Captain  Gronow  at  the  Swan  Inn? — He  was  not  there  then. 

Did  you  see  him  there  at  all? — I  saw  him  at  lodgings  in  the  town. 

Did  you  see  him  there? — I  might,  but  I  cannot  say  positively  that  I  did. 

Was  there  a  committee-room  ? — There  was  a  room  opened  for  the  committee. 

Up  stairs  or  down  ? — Down  stairs,  on  the  ground  floor. 

Whose  committee-room  was  that  ? — It  was  called  Captain  Gronow^s,  I  think. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Blunt's  committee  was  at  the  house  ? — There  was. 

Were  you  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  committee  ? — No, 

You  were  not  ? — 1  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  committee  formed  that  I  had 
anything  to  do  with,  but  it  was  called  a  committee-room. 

Did  you  see  any  persons  in  that  room  ? — -Yes. 

Were  you  present  when  any  persons  were  in  that  room  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  present  at  their  consultations? — I  do  not  know  that  I  was;  I  break- 
fasted in  the  room,  and  dined  in  the  room ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  1  was  present 
at  the  consultations. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Greatorex? — I  have  heard  of  the  name, 
but  I  do  not  know  him. 

Did  you  attend  at  the  house  called  Greatorex's  ? — Yes,  at  the  end  of  the  totvn ; 
I  thought  it  was  a  shop  when  I  attended  there. 

When  did  you  begin  attending  there  ? — On  the  Monday  morning. 

By  whose  direction  ? — By  a  gentleman  who  was  there  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Talton, 
who  asked  me  to  go  there. 

Did  you  seeMrrXalton  at  the  committee-room  of  the  Swan  ? — I  think  Mr. Talton 
came  down  on  the  Saturday ;  yes,  on  the  Sunday  I  saw  him  there. 

You  saw  him  at  the  committee-room  on  the  Sunday  ? — Yes, 

Captain  Gronow's  committee-room  ? — Captain  Gronow's  room,  which  they 
trailed  a  committee-room. 

Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Talton  is  now  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  but  I  think  he  has  been 
in  Paris  ;  he  has  been,  I  believe,  living  there  since. 

Do  you  know  that  he  has  been  living  there  since  ? — I  saw  him  there ;  but  I  do 
not  know  that  he  is  living  there  now. 

Had  you  any  instructions  when  you  went  to  Greatorex's  house  in  the  morning? — 

I  was  called  out  of  the  room,  and  asked  to  go  down  to  Greatorex's;  and  I  was 
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Samuel  Harding,    asked  to  go  to  this  house  at  the  end  of  the  town,  and  if  I  would  have  the  goodness 

— '-      to  pay  some  tickets,  and  I  refused  it ;  I  said  I  came  down  for  a  piece  of  fun,  or 

1  July  1^36,       something  of  the  kind,  and  I  did  not  like  to  be  locked  up  there ;  but  they  prevailed 
upon  me,  and  I  did  go. 

Who  were  the  persons  that  requested  you  to  do  so  ? — Mr.  Talton. 

And  anybody  else  ? — Not  anybody  ejbse. 

Did  you  receive  any  money  ? — Yes, 

Before  you  went  ? — As  I  was  going  down. 

Where  did  you  receive  it  ? — I  think  at  tbe  banking-houae. 

Was  anybody  in  your  company  at  tliat  time  ?— Mr.  Talton. 

How  much <Kd  you  receive? — One  thousand  pounds;  change  for  1,000 2.  check. 

In  what  form  ? — In  small  change  ;  small  5  /. ;  silver  and  gold. 

Did  you  receive  any  more  money  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

How  much  ? — Upon  my  word  1  cannot  say  how  much  ;  500/.  or  600/. 

Did  you  receive  that  sum  at  once  or  in  different  parcels  ? — I  think  I  received 
twice  money,  or  three  times ;  but  I  cannot  say,  for  I  have  not  the  memorandum. 

From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ?^ — By  order  of  Mr.  Talton,  and  once  of  Mr.TakoD. 

Where  was  this? — At  the  house  that  I  was  sitting  at. 

At  Greatorex's  ? — Yes, 

And  once  by  his  order  ? — There  was  some  person  that  I  was  unacquainted  with 
that  brought  me  some  more  money,  biit  what  it  was  I  cannot  say. 

Were  those  three  sums  all  tbe  money  you  received  on  the  first  day  ? — I  dankHioy 
were. 

DidycHi  receive  any  further  fium  of  monevi'—I  did,  on  tbe  Tuesday, 
t  From  whom  ? — I  have  forgotten  the  man  s  name. 

From  Mr.  Painter? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  receive  that  ?^ — I  received  it  in  the  market-place. 

Was  it  given  to  you  privately  or  openly  ? — It  was  given  to  me  openly  in  tb^ 
market-place. 

In  what  form  was  it  given  to  you  ?^^— I  think  it  was  500  /.,  in  5  /.  country  ooitea.. 

Was  it  loose  or  in  a  roll  ?— It  was  in  a  roU*  I  think  it  it  was  one  hiwked  5  /. 
notes  ;  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was. 

At  what  time  did  you  get  to  Ghreatorex's  boose  00  the  Monday  ? — Tbe  election 
began  at  nine.  I  should  think  I  was  theie  by  ten,  or  90i»ewkAt  thereabouts :  I 
cannot  say  to  half  an  bour. 

Was  there  a  sign  at  Greatorex's  house  ? — Upon  my  word  I  do  not  tMok  there 
was,  for  I  tbou^  it  was  a  wheeler^s  shop.  I  went  through  a  long  yard.  I  should 
not  know  it  again  if  I  was  to  go  there  again,  never  havin^r  been  there  before. 

Was  it  at  the  bridge  ? — Yes,  very  near  the  bridge,  at  tfie  beginning  of  the  tofwn. 

Had  you  received  any  instructions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  you  were  to  pi^y  the 
money  ? — ^Yes. 

What  were  those  instructions? — The  instructions  were,  that  I  was  to  pay  2  /.  %os. 
to  begin  with,  for  a  card  that  bad  a  single  seal  upon  it,  and  I  was  to  pay  5  /.  £eh*  a 
card  that  had  a  double  seal  upon  it. 

Did  any  persons  Come  with  those  cards  after  you  had  arrived  at  tbe  houa^?-*Oh 
dear,  yes. 

How  soon  did  they  begb  to  come  ? — Directly  I  got  there  almost. 

Did  they  bring  the  tickets  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  pay  the  tickets  according  to  your  instructions  ?— Yes. 

At  the  rates  you  have  mentioned  ? — At  the  rates  I  have  mentioned,  the  first  day, 
until  twelve  or  one  o'clock ;  somewha^e  thereabouts ;  I  cannot  say  to  hcdf  an  howr. 

Did  any  change  take  place  at  twelve  or  one  o'clock  ? — ^Yes. 

What?— I  was  then  to  pay  3 /.and  6/. 

Was  that  in  consequence  of  further  instructions  r — It  was.    ' 

Do  you  know  where  those  instructions  came  from  ? — From  Mr.  Talton.  ^ . 

Were  you  informed  why  the  price  was  raised  ? — I  was  merely  told,  I  believe,  m 
the  moment,  that  the  other  party  was  paying  as  much,  and  we  must  do  the  same. 

Who  told  you  that?— I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  who  came  in  tbe  room,  apd  who 
brought  the  message ;  I  do  not  know  who  it  was. 

Was  there  a  further  rise  in  the  course  of  that  day? — Yes. 

At  about  what  o'clock  ? — I  should  think  about  an  hour  or  two  afterwards. 

At  three  o'clock  ? — I  suppose  it  might  be. 

Did  you  receive  fresh  instructions? — Yes. 

By  the  same  hand  ? — Bv  his  order. 
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You  mean  by  Mn  Talton's  order  ?~ Yes ;  I  do  uot  know  whether  it  lyas  npt  Ijim-    g^vet  SmrdSg. 
seWi  bat  I  caanot  swear  to  that.  ' 

What  wa3  the  message  delivered? — ^That  we  were  to  pay  3  A  10 *•  and  7  L  i  Jilj  1S36. 

Was  any  reason  stated  at  the  time  that  this  order  was  made  to  you  ?— No  furlheir 
reftsoQ  than  that  the  others  were  doing  the  same,  or  s^mi^ing  to  that  purpose. 

Were  they  all  the  instructions  you  received  on  that  day  ? — I  believe  I  might 
have  received  one  or  two  others,  because  I  paid,  I  believe,  some  to  the  amount 
0iioL  ' 

For  the  single  votes? — ^Yes;  I  think  thene  was  one  ran  as  hig^  as  12/.;  but  I 
have  not  the  memorandums ;  I  believe  the  Lords  have  the  memorandums ;  they 
were  all  marked  at  the  time  I  gave  them  up. 

You  paid  as  high  as  13/.? — I  thiok  one;  I  do  iK)t  know  that  there  was  any 
more. 

Did  you  pay  on  the  Tuesday  morning?— Ves,  I  did. 

How  kwig  did  you  continue  paying  on  the  Tuesday?— I  think  I  paid  on  the 
Tuesday  till  the  election  was  over. 

Did  you  pay  at  the  same  rates?— We  were  payu^,  I  forget  wM  it  was;  I  lost 
the  memorandum  of  the  Tuesday  morning  but  I  believe  they  were  high  rates ;  I 
kad  500  /.,  and  I  paid  tilK  ■ 

Till  you  stopped  payment  ? — No ;  we  did  oot  stop  payment  for  want  of  naeans, 
but  till  I  wfts  stopped  because  the  election  was  over* 

,  At  what  time  waa  tbe  order  for  stpppipg  given  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  believe 
it  might  have  been  eleven  or  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  for  the  election  was  over  early 
on  the  Tuesday  morning ;  I  cannot  speak  now,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

Do  you  remember  how  many  of  those  tickets  you  have  described  were  brought 
to  yon  in  the  course  of  two  days  ? — They  were  all  counted,  and  I  believe  tiey  were 
all  sealed  up. 

What  became  of  them  after  you  had  received  them  ? — I  put  them  all  into  my 
hat ;  that  was  the  way  they  were  saved ;  to  make  an  account  of  them ;  I  did  it 
for  that  purpose  and  no  other. 

Did  you  make  an  account  of  them  ? — T  took  an  account  of  them ;  I  counted 
tkem  over. 

la  that  what  you  n^ean  by  laking  an  account  of  them  ? — Yes» 

Did  you  make  any  maiks  upon  tbe  tickets  as  you  received  them? — Some  of 
them* 

S<»ne  you  did  ? — Yes. 

Was  anything  upon  tbe  tick^s  besides  the  seals? — Yes,  the  names. 

Mr.  Wnateky.]  Did  you  deliver  tickets  in  to  the  hous^  ?— I  delivered  the  tickets 
in  to  the  house* 

Did  you  deliver  any  list  of  names  ? — I  believe  that  they  were  delivered  in, 

Mr.  Austhi.'l  I  have  asked  you,  I  think,  whether  anything  was  upon  those 
tick^s  but  the  seals ;  you  say  the  names  were  on  the  tickets  ? — Yes. 

And  you  also  said^  that  upon  some  of  them  you  made  marks  ? — Yes^  a  good 
aany  of  them. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  marks  ? — I  made  marks  upon  those  which  bore 
a  very  large  price,  at  the  back.  I  did  it  to  assist  me  in  accounting  for  the  money 
more  than  anything  else. 

Was  it  only  upon  the  large  price  tickets  that  you  made  your  marks  ? — Upon 
some  of  the  small  price  tickets  when  I  begun,  but  when  they  rose  to  3/.,  I  put  3/. 
at  the  back  of  some  of  the  tickets,  and  when  they  rose  to  3/.  10^.,  I  put  3/.  10^. 
at  the  back,  thinking  that  I  could  enumerate  the  amounts. 

Did  you  write  anything  but  the  price  upon  the  tickets? — I  believe  that  the 
tickets  were  all  out  on  the  first  day,  and  there  were  no  more  sealed  tickets,  and 
as  they  came  down  to  be  paid,  gentlemen  came  in,  and  said  that  those  were  the 
persons  to  be  paid ;  they  bad  no  more  tickets.  I  said  I  could  not  pay  Avithout 
tickets }  and  they  said  I  ought  make  tickets,  and  I  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper 
S.  H.,  the  initials  of  my  name ;  that  lyas  merely  on  paper. 

Did  you  make  any  Other  mark  upon  the  tickets  besides  the  ainount  of  price  ? — 
I  think  I  marked  upon  the  tickets  by  whose  directions  I  was  to  pay  8/.,  p/. 
and  10/.  By  order  of  Mr.  Talton.  I  was  to  pay  some  by  order  of  somebody 
else.     I  was  to  pay  such  a  price,  and  I  then  put  the  name  on  the  back. 

Did  you  put  your  initials  upon  any  of  them  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  put  my 
initials  to  the  tickets.  If  I  made  tickets,  I  put  the  initials  |is  marking  the  pr^ce ; 
**  S.  H."  ;  it  was  my  own  hand-writing. 
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SamuJ  HarJ^tg.        Besides  those  tickets  which  you  have  described,  that  is  to  say,  the  name  of  the 
,    '  '        voter  and  the  price  in  your  own  hand-writing,  the  initials,  were  there  any  other 
1  July  1836.       figures  upon  the  tickets  ? — I*  think  the  tickets  were  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  aad 
6,  and  so  on. 

Was  there  a  still  further  figure  npon  the  tickets,  <lo  you  recollect  ?*~I  do  not 
iJiifik  that  there  was ;  there  might  have  been. 

Were  you  furnished  with  the  register  of  the  voters?— No.  ;;  . 

And  you  do  not  recollect  whether  there  was  a  second  number  vpoti  the  Jtidketa 
or  not? — In  what  way  do  you  mean  by  second  number? 

Was  the  first  number  in  black  ink  or  red? — That  I  cannot  recdlect  now.. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  a  red  ink  number  upon  the  ticb^  or  fiot  ? 
— I  think  there  was,  but  I  do  not  know;  I  cannot  speak  to  that;  I  have  Anr* 
gotten  now. 

Then,  besides  those  tickets,  I  understood  you  to  say  tfiat  you  made  some  yocar- 
self? — ^Little  pieces  of  paper  with  ^S.  H.**  upon  them,  with  the  persoos'  names 
that  received  the  money,  as  they  marked  them. 

Upon  those  tickets  you  took  them  from  your  own  information?' — ^No;  from^ 
the  doorkeeper,  who  said  such  and  such  people  were  th^e  to  be  paid,  and  their 
names  were  sent  in,  and  I  wrote  '*  S.  H."  upon  the  tickets,  and  the  names  were 
put  upon  the  tickets  outside  the  door. 

To  whom  did  you  give  those  tickets ;  you  told  us  you  gave  them  to  some  person 
just  now  ? — I  did  not  give  them  to  any  person ;  I  brought  them  to  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  they  ordered  them  to  be  sealed. 

Did  you  leave  them  ? — Yes ;  1  left  them  with  the  officer  of  the  House  of  Lords« 
They  were  Sealed  by  my  Lord  Radnor. 

Did  you  aflerwaras  attend  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this 
subject  t — Yes. 

Did  you  see  them  there  ? — Yes. 

Were  they  sealed  when  they  were  produced  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  the  seal  broken  and  the  tickets  produced? —Yes. 

Did  you  count  them  upon  that  occasion  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  how  many  there  were? — There  were  470  odd,  or  nearly  500, 

Did  they  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  officer  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  they  did.     I  gave  ten  before  that  to  Mr.  EUice. 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  the  voters  ? — I  might  recollect  the  names 
of  them,  but  I  am  unknown  to  any  of  them. 

Look  at  that  list,  in  page  175  ;  look  at  the  names  in  that  column  ? — ^i  recollect 
the  names,  but  X  should  not  know  the  men. 
•  Do  you  know  a  single  name  ? — I  recollect  the  Bentleys,  I  tbtnk» 

Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  Bentley  ? — I  think  I  do. 

Just  read  the  description  that  you  find  there  of  the  ticket ;  was  that  the  kind  of 
ticket  that  Bentley  brought?— There  is  no  description  of  the  tickets  here ;  **  128  *' 
there  is ;  that  is  the  number  of  the  ticket. 

Was  that  the  kind  of  ticket;  I  do  not  ask  you  as  to  the  particular  one^T-*-!  dare 
say  it  was. 

Do  those  descriptions  in  general  correspond  with  the  tickets  that  you  saw  before 
the  two  committees  ? — ^Yes,  they  do. 

Was  there  any  person  stationed  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  you  paid  the 
tickets  ?-^Yes. 

A  doorkeeper? — I  believe  he  was  a  doorkeeper. 

How  were  the  persons  admitted  who  came  with  the  trck^s?* — The  door  was 
opened,  they  came  in,  and  received  their  money,  and  went  out  again,  wad  others 
then  did  the  same,  as  fast  as  I  could  pay  them. 

They  opened  the  door  to  themselves  r — I  do  not  know. 

Who  introduced  them?  —The  tickets  introduced  them ;  nothing  ebe« 

Did  any  person  come  in  who  had  not  a  ticket  ?-^No. 

Did  you  pay  them  all  ? — I  paid  them  all. 

How  long  were  you  at  Greatorex's  on  the  first  day  ? — I  think  I  was  there  till 
near  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Were  you  occupied  in  paying  money  for  tickets  during  all  that  time  ? — Yes* 

Did  you  canvass  at  all  during  your  stay  in  Stafford  ? — I  went  round  to  beer- 
shops  on  the  Saturday  evening. 

With  whom  did  you  go  ? — With  three  or  four  people  that  went  with  me  from 
the  inn. 

Did 
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; :  Did  you  find  any  persons  in  the  beer-shops ?~0  yes,  a  great  many.  Samuel  Harding 

Did  yoQ  canvass  them  there ? — No,  I  did  not  canvass  there;  I  did  not  know  ~""j — ^ 
luiybody  there  ;  I  only  went  in»  and  they  said  it  wa$  Captain  Gronow'^  friend,  '  ^^  *^^ 
and  then  they  hurraed,  and  we  ^ve  them  something  to  drink  ;  that  was  all  I  did. 

Did  you  give  away  any  other  money  but  that  you  have  de8crit>ed  ?— *I  do  not 
know«    I  and  Mr.  Talton  bad  given  9o«ie  money  away  on  the  Sunday  evening  to 
their  wives. 
:  'Did  you  ?--*I  did ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  me  or  Mr.  Talton. 

Did  he  give  any  away  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.    . 

In  what  shape  was  it  ? — Silver. 

To* whom  was  it  g^ven  ? — ^To  the  women  ;  to  the  wives»  as  we  supposed,  of  some 
of  the  men. 

Where  did  you  see  them  ? — Some  at  the  public  houses,  and  some  at  the  doors 
of  their  own  booses^  as  we  were  passing  by ;  we  never  went  into  one  of  their  houses. 

Did  yoa  call  any  out  to  the  doors  of  the  houses  ? — No,  they  were^all  out  of  the 
doors. 
'  Who  were?*--*The  women  H^i^ere  all  out  of  the  doors. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  gave  the  money  generally  as  you  went 
throofk  the  street  I — ^We  gave  to  a  great  many  who  asked  us ;  but  how  much  to 
each  I  cannot  say. 

.     Do  yon  remember  how  much  to  each;  a  shilling? — We  did  not  give  nlerely  a 
.  shiUnig,  but  five  shillings  and  four  shillings  to  peopTe. 

Did  you  go  throng  the  town? — Not  generally;  to  a  great  many  we  did. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whateley. 

What  are  yon  by  trade  or  profession  ? — I  have  not  been  m  any  trade  for  a  long 
time. 

What  were  you? — I  was  a  jeweller  in  Oxford-street  several  years  ago. 

How  long  have  you  given  up  business  ? — Ever  since  1 826. 

Are  you  a  personal  friend  of  Captain  Gronow  ? — I  know  Captain  Gronow. 

Ave  you  a  personal  friend  of  his  ? — Not  at  all ;  I  knew  him  in  Paris  ;  that  is 
all  Lkniow  of  him* 

When  did  you  become  acquainted  with  him  in  Paris  r — I  saw  him  in  Paris  when 
I  was  there,  m  1827  or  1828, 1  think  it  was. 

Were  you  there  on  a  journey  of  pleasure  at  that  time,  or  business  ? — On  a 
journey  of  pleasure. 

Where  did  you  become  acquainted  with  him  in  Paris?— In  the  Boulevards  I 
met  him  first,  but  he  knew  me  a  little  in  London,  but  not  intimately. 

How  had  you  become  acquainted  with  him  in  London  i — He  used  to  come  to 
my  shop. 

You  became  acquainted  with  him  as  a  tradesman  ? — Yes. 

And  who  ia  Mr.  Tallon  ?-^A  gentleman  who  was  intimate  with  him. 

He  appears  to  be  a  friend  of  yours  ? — Yes. 

What  is  he  by  business  or  trade  ?-^A  gentleman ;  be  lived  in  Northumberiand. 

Where  did  he  live  when  you  became  acquainted  with  him  ? — This  is  youi^  Mr. 
Tahxm  that  I  speak  oIL 

Is  tlie  one  who  went  down  to  Stafford  the  son  or  the  father? — The  brother.  It 
18  die  second  son  that  I  koow. 

What  b  he  by  business  ? — He  is  in  no  business. 

Where  does  he  live  ?^— He  gtfierally  resides  with  his  fiither^  in  Paris» 

What  is  bis  father  ?>*-A  gentlemen*  I  believe. 
.    Whcfe  did  you  meet  with  Mr.  Talton  when  he  asked  you  to  go  to  Stafford  ? — 
He  did  not  ask  me ;  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Nixon. 

How  came  he  to  go  down  there? — Because  he  knew  Mr.  Gronow,  who  had 
served  him  in  his  iKidinesa. 

How  long  had  he  been  tliere?-*-!  think  be  went  on  the  Wednesday,  and  I  went 
on  the  Thursday. 

What  pressing  engagement  was  there  to  carry  you  down  there  ? — Nothing  in  the 
world  but  a  journey,  and  that  I  might  see  an  election. 

At  whose  expense  ? — ^At  my  own  expense. 

When  did  you  see  Captain  Gronow  ? — 1  saw  him  enter  the  town,  and  that  was 
on  the  Saturday  evening. 

;   /Where  did  you  Uve  during  the  election  ?— I  put  up  at  the  Swan,  where  Mr. 
Nixon  had. 
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Sammi  Sariing.        How  long  i^  is  it  since  you  84w  Mr.  Taltoii  iaM?^^!  bave  not  seed  bkn  silice 
-  the  election. 

i  July  iBj^.  ^hen  did  you  see  Mr.  Nixon  last  ?— A  few  days  ago. 

How  long  ago  ? — Five  days  ago. 

Where  ?— In  the  City. 

Was  he  able  to  speak  and  to  hear  ?-^He  coald  speak  and  he  could  hear,  but  he 
could  not  understand. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  him? — I  had  a  little. 

Did  he  understand  what  you  said  ? — He  knew  nothing  about  this. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  had  conversation  with  him^  but  that  lie  did  not 
understand  what  you  said  to  him  ? — I  think  he  was  ao  lost  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand. 

You  mean  to  represent  that  you  had  a  conversation  with  a  man  who  did  not 
understand  what  you  said  to  him  ?— I  do  not  think  that  he  did  understand  whst  I 
said  to  him. 

How  long  did  your  conversation  last  ? — Five  minutes,  or  ten  minutes. 

Upon  what  subject  was  itr-^It  was  oniy  how  dor  you  do,  and  how  do  you  do, 
and  that  was  all. 

What  answer  did  he  give  when  you  asked  him  how  he  was  ?-^Irfe  shook  his 
head,  and  said  he  thought  he  should  get  better,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing* 

What  led  you  to  believe  that  he  dkl  not  understand  what  yotf  said  when  you 
asked  him  how  he  was  ? — Well,  I  do  not  tfahik  he  did. 

Where  is  Mr.  Nixon  now  ?— I  do  not  know ;  I  think  be  is  gone  into  the  coontry. 

What  makes  you  think  so  ? — Because  his  brother  told  me  so. 

Is  he  in  any  business  ? — He  is  an  upholsterer. 

Where  does  he  carry  on  business  ? — In  Great  Portland^treet^  LiNidon* 

But  you  saw  him  in  the  City  ? — Yes. 

Not  at  his  residence  ?— No. 

What  was  he  doing  in  the  City  ? — I  cannot  say  what  he  was  doing. 

At  whose  house  did  you  see  him  there  ? — Am  I  forced  to  answer  that  question  ? 

I  will  not  press  that  question.     You  were  a  stranger  in  Stafibrd  ? — Quite  so. 

Did  you  know  a  single  person  there  by  sight  or  by  name  when  you  went  down  ? 
—Not  any. 

And  all  you  know  is,  that  certain  persons  presented  tickets  aad  that  }|ou  paid 
those  persons  ? — That  is  all. 

Did  you  give  any  women  anything? — Yes. 

Those  tickets  were  brought  by  women,  were  tbey  9— No,  not  one ;  not  those 
tickets. 

Did  I  understand  you  that  you  gave  part  of  those  tickets  to  Mr.  EUiee  ? — Yes. 

Who  is  Mr.  Ellice? — I  believe  Mr.  Ellice  is  Under  Secretary. 

Do  you  mean  Mr.  Edward  Ellice,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ? — Ye»# 

How  came  you  to  give  them  to  him  ?-*-!  was  desined  to  do  so  by  Captain 
G  ronow. 

Did  you  learn  from  Mr.  EUioe  that  he  had  given  Captain  Gronow  any  of  the 
money  to  spend  at  the  Stafibrd  election  ? — Never. 

But,  at  all  events,  you  gave  up  some  of  those  tickets  to  Mr.  Ellice? — I  did. 

Where  were  they  when  you  saw  them  last ;  in  Mr.  ElHce's  possession  ?'~No ; 
they  were  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  those  tickets  were  given  back  to  you  ?— Thqf  were 
shown  to  me  in  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons* 

Some  of  them,  you  say,  were  sealed  Jby  my  Lord  Radnor ;  did  they  include  the 
tickets  you  bad  given  to  Mr.  Ellice  ? — I  think  they  did  ;  the  ten  tickets  were  there. 

Did  you  inquire  of  Mr.  Ellice  whether  those  tickets  were  in  his  possession  ?»— 
I  have  never  seen  him  since  ? 

Did  Mr.  Ellice  enter  into  any  examination  of  your  kauwledge  of  the  Stafford 
election  ? — I  think  I  went  to  Mr.  Ellice's  house. 

Did  Mr.  Ellice  enter  into  any  examination  of  your  knowledge  of  the  Stafford 
election? — He  asked  me  some  questions. 

Did  he  ask  you  whether  you  had  paid  money  for  those  tickets  ? — 1  believe  be 
did. 

Did  he  ask  you  how  much  you  had  paid. for  each? — Yes. 

When  did  you  account  to  Mr.  Ellice  for  the  sum  you  had  paid  ? — No ;  I  nevw 
accotmted  to  bhn  at  alU 
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Did  you  mention  to  him  the  sums  oi  moneY  jrou  bad  paid  for  those  tickets  f-~    Samuel  Harding. 
Yes.  ^  

That  was  at  the  close  of  the  election  of  1833?— When  I  was  sent  for.  '  J»^y  ^^3^- 

Was  Captain  Gronow  present  ? — No. 

Did  you  ieam  that  Mr.  Eitice  wished  to  know  about  the  money  paid  for  those 
tickets  I — No.  It  ts  the  first  that  I  have  heard  of  the  money ;  all  he  wanted  was 
the  tickets. 

Why  should  he  want  them  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

You  mean  that  he,  at  the  time  he  was  Under  Secretary  of  State^  required 
those  tickets  relating  to  the  Stafford  election  ? — I  do  not  know  what  he  wanted 
tbrai  for. 

Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Ellice  and  Captain  Gronow  together  upon  the  subject  of 
these  tickets  ? — Na 

Did  you  see  Captaia  Gronow  afterwards  upon  the  subject? — I  have  seen  him 
since,  but  not  upon  the  subject  Captain  Gronow  said  I  had  better  give  up  the 
tickets,  and  give  all  the  infonnaAion  I  could. 

But  did  you  see  Mr.  Ellice  and  give  up  the  tickets  ? — For  half  an  hour. 

Half  an  hour  ? — *I  suppose  five  minutes. 

You  said  half  an  hour? — I  should  have  said  five  minutes.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  Mr.  Ellice  kept  us  for  so  long ;  I  was  not  in  his  presence  long. 

Were  you  with  him  an  hour  or  five  minutes? — I  ahot^  suppose  in  his  presence 
I  was  not  five  or  ten  minutes,  but  I  might  heme  been  in  the  house  half  an  hour. 

Were  you  with  him  as  long  as  ten  minutes  ? — Very  likely. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  otker  person  went  beside  youraelf  ?-*-!  seally  forget 
it ;  I  think  there  was  somebody. 

Who  was  that  ? — It  eould  not  have  been  anybody  but  Mr.  Nixon. 

Was  it  Mr.  Nixon  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

Then  you  went  down  to  Stafford  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Nixon,  and  he  aecom- 
panied  you  to  Mr.  ElBee  ?*-*-Yes. 

Did  you  mention  to  Mr.  Ellice  bow  many  tickets  you  had?— I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  ElKce  M  not  see  them  all. 

Did  you  mention  to  Mr.  Ellice  how  much  money  you  had  paid  upon  those 
tickets ;  did  you  not  state,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  how  much  money  you  had 
paid  P^^I  do  not  kiiow^ 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  mention  to  Mr.  Ellice  how  muoh  money  you  ha4 
paid  upon  those  tickets  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  mi^t  have  or  I  might  not. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  that  list  of  naiaca  ;  did  you  deliver  in  a 
list  of  tickets  you  had? — No,  I  did  not. 

Then  all  you  did  was  to  ddiver  in  certain  tickets  that  were  given  to  you  at  Staf- 
ford ? — Yes. 

Then  what  do  you  mean  when  you  swear  you  believe  that  to  be  a  correct  list? — 
I  did  not  s^rewr  that  it  was  a  correct  list.  1  was  asked  if  any  of  those  names  cor- 
responded with  the  tickets  that  were  opposite  to  my  name,  and  I  said  I  thought 
tfa^  did. 

]0o  you  mean  to  swear,  at  this  distance  of  time,  not  having  seen  any  Ust  at  all, 
that  tMs  list  contains  the  names  of  some  that  were  on  the  tickets  ? — I  canaot  speak 
but  to  two  or  three  that  I  know  their  names,  and  what  they  had. 

W4H  you  have  the  goodness  to  teU  me  how  far  you  will  venture  to  go  as  to 
names  of  persons  you  remember  ? — I  do  not  know,  unless  I  was  to  go  over  it  accu-^ 
rately  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  half^a^Klozen. 
'   Em  you  not  assert  that  it  was  a  conect  list  ? — I  did  not. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  persons  in  this  list? — I  do  not  know  ihmn* 

Do^  you  know  any  thing  at  all  about  tlie  names  of  persons  in  this  list  ?<— There 
are  some  that  I  recollect. 

You  say  you  remember  Bentley ;  will  you  venture  to  speak  to  any  ether  than 
Bentley r — I  have  not  looked  it  over;  I  could  name  two  or  three  who  were  in  the 
lioQse  when  I  was  there,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  know  tltem ;  ^^  Painter" 
appeara  to  be  in  my  handwriting. 

How  is  it  in  your  handwriting? — If  the  tickets  were  here  I  should  say  Mr. 
Bostock.  I  know  these  here  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  I  put  upon  the  tickets ; 
and  here  is  another  Bentley,  4/. ;  of  Bostock's  order,  %L ;  this  must  have  been  in 
my  handwriting. 

You  say  they  must  have  been  ;  do  you  know  that  they  were ;  ciEin  you  tell  me 
541.  T4  that 
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Samuel  Harding.  ^^^  jj  ^^^  Bendey  ?— I  can  tell  from  the  name  ''  Bentley ''  that  I  paid  by  order  of 
1  July  18*^6       ^^^  supplying  money,  and  that  is  all  I  can  tell. 

By  the  order  of  whom? — When  the  tickets  rose  to  8/.  it  was  by  the  order  of 
Bostock. 

Did  he  give  an  order?— He  made  an  agreement  with  me  for  8/. 

But  by  whose  order  did  you  pay  them? — By  order  of  Mr.  Talton. 

Mr.  Talton  is  not  here  ? — I  have  not  seen  him  since. 

Captain  Gronow  is  not  here  ? — No. 

Were  you  acquainted  at  that  time  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gronow,  Captain  Gronow*s 
brother  ?— No. 

You  say  you  remember  Talton  giving  away  some  money ;  did  you  go  with  him  ? 
— Yes. 

How  many  persons  will  you  swear  he  gave  to ;  did  you  see  him  give  to  more 
than  twenty  women  ? — I  should  think  he  did,  but  I  cannot  swear  to  it. 

It  was  a  few  shillings  given  to  buy  tea? — I  do  not  know  what  it  was  to  buy. 

Was  it  not  something  of  that  sort  ? — Yes ;  it  was  not  money  taken  into  calcu* 
lation ;  it  was  given  to  the  women. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

You  say  ^ou  saw  Nixon  five  days  ago? — Yes. 

Was  he,  m  your  opinion,  able  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  this  House  to  give  evi- 
dence ? — No,  he  was  not. 

What  is  the  total  number  of  tickets  that  you  found  when  you  counted  them  ? — 
Four  hundred  and  seventy,  odd. 

Is  that  including  the  ten  tickets  that  you  gave  to  Mr.  Ellice  ? — I  believe  that  those 
were  handed  in. 

Did  that  include  the  ten  tickets  ? — I  think  it  did. 

Were  the  ten  tickets  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  you 
Niw  them  produced  there? — I  think  they  were. 

Did  you  see  those  ten  tickets  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
-Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  who  produced  them  ? — I  think  it  was  my  Lord  Radnor. 

Was  it  my  Lord  Radnor  or  Mr.  Ellice  ? — Mr.  Ellice  !  I  never  saw  him  in  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Did  you  see  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — No. 

Were  you  present  when  he  was  examined  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — No ;  I 
should  not  know  him  again. 

By  a  Lord.]  What  took  you  to  Mr.  EUice's  ?— I  was  desired  to  go  to  Mr.  Ellice. 

By  whom  ?— By  Captain  Gronow. 

How  soon  after  the  election  ?  —That  I  cannot  tell. 

As  near  as  you  can  ? — 1  think  it  might  be  two,  three  or  four  months  after  the 
election.  I  recollect  Captain  Gronow  writinjsr  to  me,  desiring  me  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Ellice;  and  he  told  me  that  a  petition  was  presented  against  the  election,  and 
it  would  be  necessary  that  my  evidence  should  be  given.  He  had  been  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  he  had  taken  his  sedt,  so  that  it  must  be  longer  ago  than  that; 
and  I  had  better  go  to  Mr.  Ellice,  and  give  every  information  I  could,  if  hei 
asked  me ;  but  when  it  was  I  do  not  know ;  it  must  have  been  later  than  I 
mentioned. 

You  went  to  Mr.  Ellice's  at  Captain  Gronow's  desire  ? — Yes. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  a  petition  having  been  presented  about  the  election  to 
the  House  of  Commons? — Yes. 

A  Committee  having  been  appointed  to  try  the  merits  of  the  election  ? — Yes. 

And  it  was  to  give  Mr.  EHice  information  of  that  subject  that  you  were  to  go  to 
Mr.  Ellice?— Yes. 

For  that  purpose  you  gave  him  those  tickets  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  leave  them  with  him  r — ^Ten. 

When  you  were  examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  there 
were  other  tickets  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  what  became  of  them  ? — They  were  left  and  sealed.  I  sealed 
them  ;  and  1  believe  the  Earl  of  Radnor  sealed  them  with  his  seal. 

Do  you  know  who  produced  them  ? — I  produced  them. 

They  were  left  m  the  charge  of  the  Committee? — Yes;  and  then  afterwards  they 
were  ordered  from  the  Lords  to  the  Committee  that  was  sitting. 

You 
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You  saw  them  afterwards,  dkl  you  ? — Yes ;  I  saw  tbem  when  the  Committee  was    Samn^l  Harding. 

sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  I  broke  the  seal  of  them  and  counted       

them.  1JUI71836. 

Were  the  ten  tickets  that  you  left  with  Mr.  Ellice  amongst  them  ? — 

Then  when  you  went  to  Mr.  Ellice  it  was  to  give  information  about  the  mode 
in  which  ihe  election  had  been  conducted;  and  you  gave  information  of  those 
tickets? — Yes. 

He  did  not  require  you  to  give  an  account  of  the  money  that  was  paid  ?— No ; 
be  never  said  anything  about  the  money. 

You  went  down  to  Stafford  without  any  intention  of  being  involved  in  a  business 
of  this  sort  ? — Quite  unintentionaU 

Had  you  any  intention  of  paying  money  ? — No. 

What  was  your  leason  for  going  to  Stafford  ? — That  I  had  a  few  days'  holyday, 
and  it  was  immaterial  where  I  went ;  and  I  went  down  to  see  the  humours  of  an 
election. 

And  vou  went  to  Stafford  where  the  humours  were  of  this  description? — 
I  did. 

Did  you  take  down  1,000/.  witL  you? — No,  not  a  penny. 

You  received  all  this  money  that  you  paid  away  there? — ^Yes. 

You  took  just  the  money  to  pay  your  expenses  there  and  back  again  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  pay  your  own  expenses  back  a^n? — Part  of  them ;  I  came  back  with 
Captain  Gronow  in  a  barouche. 

At  his  expense  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  at  my  own  or  his  expense. 

Had  you  any  relatives  or  connexions  at  Stafford  ? — No. 

You  formed  acquaintance  very  soon  ? — No ;  I  did  not  form  any  acquaintance, 
any  further  than  to  see  that  election ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  saw  a  person  there. 

Who  trusted  you  with  the  money,  being  an  entire  stranger? — Mr.  TaltOD. 

Was  he  a  stranger  to  you  before  thb? — Yes.  « 

How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  people  in  the  barouche  ? — ^That  was  in 
coming  home. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  wilhdraw. 

[Qounsel  were  directed  to  mthdrew. 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  and  second  reading  of  the  said 
Bill  be  put  off  till  Monday  next^  at  three  o'clock ;  and  that  me  Lords  be 
summoned. 


DkLufUB,  AWtOu  1836. 


THE  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  further  consideration  and  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  intituled,  **  An  Act  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  Stafford,  in  the 
County  of  Stafford,  from  sending  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament ; "  and  for  the 
Lords  to  be  summoned ;  and  for  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  proof  of  the  pre* 
amble  of  the  Bill,  and  for  the  electors  of  Stafford  to  be  heard  by  themselves,  their 
counsel  or  agents,  on  the  matters  contdned  in  their  petition ; 

Counsel  were  called  in. 

Then  Joshua  Field  was  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  as 

follows : 

%  a  lord.]  YOU  are  a  clerk  of  the  Bank  of  England  ?— I  am.  Jofhm  Fidd. 

Have  you  the  number  for  a  bank  bill  for  500/.,  dated  the  8th  of  August  1832.       — 
mid  numbered  8,595  ?— Yes,  4  J»4y  1836. 

To  whom  was  that  bill  issued  by  the  bank  ? — Coutts  &  Co. 
At  what  time  ?— On  the  3 1st  of  August  1 832. 

[The  Witness  was  directed iomthdram^ 
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C.  £.  Walkr. 
4  July  1836. 


Richard  Pegle7\ 


John  Mttson. 


Tbeo  Charles  Edward  IValkr  was  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

By  a  Lord.']  YOU  are  a<:Ierk  in  the  Bank  of  England  ? — A  cashier  in  the  Bank 
of  England. 

Have  yon  an  account  of  another  bill  for  500/.,  issued  about  the  same  time  ? — I 
have  an  account  of  one  issued  the  1  ith  of  October. 

Give  the  date  and  number  of  that  note? — Number  1,306;  dated  the  24th  of 
September. 
*    For  what  value  ? — Five  hundred  pounds. 

To  whom  was  it  paid  ? — ^To  Martin  &  Co.  bankers,  in  Lombard-street. 

At  what  time  ?— On  the  nth  of  October  1832. 

You  arc  sure  of  that  date? — Yes,  by  our  books. 

\The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Richard  Pegler  was  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  as 

follows : 

By  a  Lord.]  YOU  are  a  clerk  of  Messrs.  Coutte  &.  Co.  ? — I  am. 

Did  Captain  Grooow  keq>  cash  with  you  ? — He  did. 

WiU  you  look  at  that  letter  oi  credit  now  shown  to  you  ?*— That  is  our  letter  of 
credit 

Did  you  receive  two  bank  notes  for  500/.  each  from  him  at  any  time  ? — ^We  did. 

Give  the  dates  and  numbers? — Two  500 L  notes;  No.  8,595,  the  8th  of 
August  1832  ;  the  other,  1,306,  the  24th  of  Septembet  1832. 

Those  two  biUs  are  for  500/.  each? — They  are. 

Did  Captain  Gronow  pay  those  bills  into  your  house  ? — He  did. 

What  was  the  state  of  Captain  Gronow's  account  with  you  at  that  time  before 
he  paid  in  those  bitb? — 

[T/ie  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

[The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

{The  Witness  and  the  Counsel  were  again  called  in,  and  the  question  was 
proposed^ 

His  account  was,  in  cash,  2  /.  121.  5^ 

On  receiving  that  1,000/.  did  you  give  him  a  letter  of  credit  to  the  bank  at  Staf- 
ford?—-The  same  day  he  paid  it  in. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  banker  ? — Stevenson  &  Co. 

Where  is  Captain  Gronow  now  ? — At  Boulogne. 

Where  is  Mr.  Gronow,  his  brother? — We  believe  him  to  be  in  Wales. 

Do  you  know  where  in  Wales ?-^I  do  not  know  his  address ;  he  does  not  keep 
an  account  with  us. 

In  what  part  of  Wales  ? — I  am  not  in  the  least  aware. 

Whether  in  North  or  in  South  Wales  ? — No. 

When  did  you  last  hear  from  him  ? — From  Captain  Gronow  we  heard  a  short 
time  ago,  but  we  do  not  correspond  with  his  brother. 

Did  Mr.  Qronow  keep  an  account  with  you  ?— No ;  it  was  Captain  Gronow 
kept  an  account  with  us. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  John  Meeson  was  called  in;   and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  as 

follows : 

Mr.  Austin.'\  WHERE  do  you  live  ?~At  Staftbrd. 
What  is  your  business  ? — An  innkeeper. 
Were  you  in  Stafford  at  the  election  of  1832  ? — Yes. 
A\'ere  you  there  during  the  whole  time  of  the  election  ? — Yes. 
Were  you  engaged  in  the  election? — I  paid  some  money. 
Where  did  you  receive  the  money  which  you  paid  ? — From  Mr.  Webb  and  my 
brother. 

Is  that  Mr.  William  Meeson? — Yes. 

How  much  money  did  you  receive  from  Webb  ? — I  believe  it  was  500 1. 

What  is  Webb's  christian  name? — Charles  Webb. 

How  much  did  you  receive  from  your  brother  ? — It  was  the  same. 
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Five  hundred  pounds  mwe  ? — No ;  it  was  the  same  sum ;  they  were  together      j^  Mctwn. 
%¥hen  I  received  it  J 

Did  you  receive  no  more  than  500/.  ? — I  did  not.  4  July  1836. 

Had  you  more  than  500  /.  in  your  possession  ? — Yes. 

How  much  had  you  altogether  ? — I  believe  there  were  800  h  Mr.  Wood  fetdied 
300/. 

Where  did  you  get  the  other  500/.,  making  1 ,300  L  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  more. 

Try  and  recollect  yourself.     You  have  been  examined  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  have  you  not? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  not  tbU  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  you  had  received 
1,300/.? — Not  that  I  recollect. 

Did  you  not  tell  the  Committee  ef  the  House  of  Commons  from  whom  you 
received  the  other  500/.? — Not  that  I  recollect 

Try  and  recollect  whether  you  answered  that  question? — To  the  best  of  my 
recoUectioD  I  did  not. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  recollect  only  receiving  one  500  /.  ? — Yes* 

What  were  the  instructions  you  received  with  the  money? — ^To  pay  voters. 

Where  were  you  instructed  to  pay  voters  ? — At  the  Oak. 

Was  that  a  public-house  in  Stafford  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  go  there  ? — Yes. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  to  the  Oak  ? — I  should  think  a  little  more  than  half- 
past  nine. 

In  the  morning? — ^Yes. 

At  what  tiooe  did  you  receive  your  instructions  to  pay  money  ? — At  the  time. 

You  went  immediately  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  before  the  poll  opened? — No ;  after  that 

How  long  after  the  poll  opened  ? — About  half  an  hour,  I  think. 

Were  you  a  member  of  Mr.  Blunt's  committee? — No. 

Had  he  a  committee? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell. 

Had  you  any  conversation  before  the  Monday  morning  about  the  mode  of  con* 
ducting  the  ejection  ?-rNo. 

Whereabouts  is  the  Oak  situated ;  is  it  in  the  street  ? — Yes,  below  the  Market- 
place. 

Where  is  the  room  in  the  Oak  10  which  you  went?— It  is  a  back  room. 

Had  you  the  whole  800  /.  at  the  time  you  went  to  the  back  room  ? — No ;  500  /. 

In  what  form  were  the  500  /.  ? — Sovereigns,  I  believe. 

The  whole  500  /.?~Yes. 

Were  the  500  /.  afterwards  brought  you  in  sovereigns? — I  believe  they  were. 

At  what  time  did  you  begin  to  pay  the  mon^? — I  suppose  about  10  o'clock,  as 
far  as  I  can  recollect. 

To  what  persons  did  you  pay  it  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say  now. 

What  were  they ;  burgesses,  or  what  ? — ^Yes. 

How  did  you  know  they  were  burgesses  ? — We  received  notes. 

Describe  what  sort  of  notes  you  received  ? — ^A  bit  of  paper  with  the  names 
upon  them. 

Was  that  piece  of  paper  called  a  check  ? — Yes. 

How  many  names  were  written  upon  each  of  the  checks  ? — Four  or  five. 

Who  brought  those  checks  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say. 

I  do  not  mean  the  persons ;  but  were  they  brought  by  the  voters  or  anybody 
else  ?— They  might  be  voters,  I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  know  the  persons  who  brought  the  checks,  or  the  persons  whose  names 
were  in  them  ? — The  persons  whose  names  were  in  them. 

Were  the  persons  who  brought  the  checks  the  persons  that  received  the  money, 
or  other  persons  ? — They  came,  some  with  them  and  some  after  them. 

Was  any  body  in  the  room  when  you  made  the  payments  except  yourself  and  the 
voters  ? — O  yes. 

Who  ?— Mr.  Crutchley. 

He  was  employed  in  paying,  was  not  he  ?~He  looked  the  checks  over,  I  think. 

Was  Wakefield  there? — Yes ;  he  put  them  into  the  book,  I  believe. 

Was  it  your  duty  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

You  say  there  was  a  book ;  what  was  the  use  of  that  book  ? — To  put  the  names 
and  the  sums  in  the  book. 

Was  that  done  at  the  time  the  check  was  presented  and  the  money  paid  ? — Yes. 

How  much  did  you  give  the  voters?— I  think  it  was  50^. 
•  541.  u  2  Was 
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Join  Meuon.  Was  that  the  highest  sum  you  gave  to  any  voter? — No. 

'  What  was  the  highest  sum  you  gave  ? — ^As  far  as  I  recollect  it  was  7/. 

4 inly  1830.  ^^  that  given  for  the  single  vote? — Yes;  there  was  more  than  the  one  sam 

which  was  given  to  voters  in  general. 

Why  was  that  ? — If  they  voted  a  certain  way  there  was  more  money. 

How  much  was  that? — I  think  5/. 

It  was  2/.  loj.  and  5/.? — Yes. 

You  say  you  gave  7/.  to  somebody ;  did  not  you  pay  a  higher  sum  than  that  ?— - 
I  might ;  but  I  do  not  recollect 

By  whose  directions  did  you  give  those  sums  of  5/.  and  2/.  \0i.  ? — My  brother's. 

Did  he  order  you  to  ^ve  those  sums  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  give  you  any  reason  for  paying  those  particular  sums  ? — No. 

Were  those  the  prices  generally  paid  during  the  day,  or  did  the  prices  rise?-*^ 
They  rose  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Who  raised  them  ;  did  you  do  it  yourself^  or  did  you  do  it  in  consequence  of  in^ 
structions  received  ? — In  consequence  of  the  instructions  I  received. 

Where  did  you  get  those  instructions  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Batty  was  one  person. 

Mr.  Peter  Batty  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  bring  you  instructions  r — Yes. 

What  instructions  did  he  bring  you  ? — I  cannot  exactly  say;  but  that  they  were 
to  have  so  much  more ;  I  cannot  say  how  much  it  was. 

Did  he  ^ve  any  reason  for  paying  so  much  more  ? — No. 

Try  ana  recollect ;  were  any  reasons  given  you  ? — No. 

Were  any  reasons  g^ven  you  for  raising  the  price  by  any  other  persons  ? — I  beKeve 
they  did  say  that  Captain  Gronow  was  giving  more  money,  and  they  must  do  the 
same ;  something  of  that  sort,  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  particulars. 

Is  that  all  ?— I  believe  it  is. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Wood  in  the  course  of  the  day  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  give  you  any  further  instructions? — I  believe  he  came ;  yes  he  did. 

What  was  the  total  sum  of  money  you  paid  away ;  do  you  recollect  ? — I  do  not^ 

About  how  much;  have  you  forgotten  the  evidence  you  gave  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Five  hundred  pounds  Ifirst  received ;  and  I 
might  have  paid  about  100/.  of  the  other  money^  and  Mr.  Wood  paid  some  more. 

Did  you  or  not  receive  in  the  whole  1,300/.? — No. 

Have  you  never  said  that  you  received  1,300 /•? — No,  not  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Have  you  never  said  you  had  paid  1,200  /.  out  of  the  1,300  /.  ? — I  never  recol* 
lect  saying  that 

Was  it  the  fact ;  did  you  receive  1,300/.  and  pay  1,200/.,  or  not  ? — ^To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  not 

If  you  said  so  before,  was  that  an  error  ? — I  do  not  recollect  having  said  it 

How  much  did  you  receive  from  your  brother  altogether  ? — Five  hundred  pounds. 

How  much  from  Webb  ? — ^They  were  both  together  when  I  received  the  500/. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  received  but  one  sum  of  500/.  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  account  for  the  money  to  your  brother? — Yes. 

What  became  of  the  book  in  which  the  names  were  entered  ? — I  believe  it  was 
taken  to  my  brother's. 

Was  it  one  book  or  more  ? — I  believe  one  book. 

That  was  given  to  your  brother,  William  Meeson  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  give  it  him  yourself? — I  believe  not ;  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Charles 
Wood  or  Mr.  Wake6eld. 

Try  and  recollect  yourself;  did  you  give  it  to  him  yourself? — To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  I  did  not. 

Did  you  see  it  given  to  him  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  I  did ;  I  do  not  recollect 

Did  you  see  it  m  his  possession  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

When  was  the  last  time  that  you  saw  the  book ;  your  evidence,  you  recollect,  is 
all  down  here  ? — In  the  House  of  Commons,  I  think. 

Was  your  brother  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  you  P^— 
Yes. 

Were  you  in  the  Committee-room  at  the  same  time  with  your  brother? — No* 

But  you  saw  the  book  yourself  when  it  was  on  the  table  in  the  Committee-room 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  did  you  not  ? — Yes.  I  believe  they  asked  me  some^ 
thing  about  the  payment  of  the  money. 

Did  you  see  the  book  ? — Of  course  I  must. 

That 
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Tliat  was  the  book  that  had  been  kept  ? — Yes.  Jokn  Mec9<m. 

That  book  you  have  not  seen  since  ? — No. 

Did  you  pay  any  money  on  the  second  day  ? — No.  4  July  1836. 

At  what  time  did  you  leave  o£f  on  the  first  day  ? — ^About  four  o'clock  I  think 
it  was. 

Was  that  the  time  when  the  poll  closed  ? — I  did  not  stay  to  finish  paying ;  Mr. 
Wood  stopped  to  finish. 

You  were  not  the  only  person  who  paid  money? — No. 

Did  Mr.  Wood  get  money  from  anybody  else? — He  had  300/.  from  Mr.  Webb. 

Did  Crutchley  get  monev  from  anybody  else? — No. 

Mr.  Wakefield?— No. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  Mr.  Blunt  had  resigned,  had  he  not  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  that  generally  known  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

Cross^xamined  by  Mr.  JVhateky. 

I  believe  you  are  a  tenant  of  Lord  Stafibrd's,  are  you  not,  at  Stafford  ? — I  am. 

And  Mr.  Blunt  is  his  agent  ? — Ye&. 

Are  you  a  native  of  Stf^ord  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  lived  there  all  your  lifetime  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  ever  anything  to  do  with  any  previous  election  before  that  of  1832  ? — 
None. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  the  burgesses,  or  was  the  money  given 
to  any  persons  who  brought  you  the  papers  ? — ^The  persons  who  brought  those  to 
us  had  the  money. 

You  did  not  personally  know  them  ? — No. 

Did  the  persons  afterwards  come  with  the  lists  ? — No,  not  always. 

Had  you  any  personal  knowledge  that  the  persons  who  came  to  you  and  applied 
to  you  were  the  persons  actually  named  in  the  list?— I  might  know  a  few  of  them. 

Did  you  know  the  great  majority  ? — No. 

You  did  not  know  whether  they  were  voters  or  not  ? — No. 

You  have  mentioned  some  book  in  which  some  names  were  written ;  who  wrote 
those  names  ? — Charles  Wakefield. 

You  did  not? — No. 

What  became  of  the  book  after  the  names  were  written  in  it  ? — I  believe  it  was 
given  to  my  brother. 

Did  you  see  it  given  to  your  brother? — No. 

You  do  not  know  of  vour  own  knowledge  what  became  of  the  book  after  the 
immes  were  written  in  it? — No. 

Did  you  examine  that  book  yourself? — Never* 

How  do  you  know  that  was  the  same  book  that  was  on  the  table  of  the  Com- 
mittee-room of  the  House  of  Commons ;  did  you  examine  it  there  ? — ^There  was 
something  stated  about  the  different  sums. 

Did  you  examine  personally  that  book  yourself,  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  with 
certainty  to  its  being  the  same  book  which  was  written  by  Wakefield  ? — Yes,  I  be- 
lieve I  did. 

Did  yon  examine  it  in  the  Committee-room  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  examine  the  names  when  Wakefield  wrote  them  ? — I  did  not. 

How  do  you  know  it  is  the  same  book  or  the  same  names  ? — I  know  his  writing. 

Do  you  know  it  was  the  same  book  he  wrote  at  thjB  time ;  you  cannot  state 
that  ? — No,  I  do  not 

I  do  not  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  could  identify  the  book  that  was  on 
the  table  of  the  Committee-room  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  the  book 
written  at  the  time  of  the  election  by  Wakefield  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  see  that  book  again,  that  purported  to  be  that  book,  after  you  left 
the  Committee-room  of  the  house  of  Commons  ? — Never. 

And,  as  I  understand,  you  did  not  examine  it  there,  except  to  look  at  a  name  or 
names  ? — No,  nothing  more  than  that* 

What  was  the  day  of  the  month  when  you  received  this  money  from  your  bro- 
ther and  Webb? — Upon  my  word  I  cannot  say. 

Was  it  the  first  day  of  the  election  ? — ^Yes ;  the  first  day. 

Do  you  not  know  that  the  poll  had  been  going  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  for 
two  hours  before  any  money  was  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Charles  Webb? — Some  time, 
but  I  do  not  know  exactiy  the  time. 
.     541.  u  3  Will 
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John  Metson.  Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  that  it  might  not  be  so  much  as  an  hour  and 

a  half  or  two  hours  ?— I  would  not ;  it  was  after  the  poll  had  begun. 

4  July  1836.  After  it  had  begun  some  time  ? — Yes. 

Whether  it  was  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  you  cannot  tell  ? — No. 

If  any  other  person  had  said  it  was  two  hours,  you  would  not  venture  to  say  that 
j)erson  was  incorrect  ?— No. 

You  have  mentioned  a  man  of  the  name  of  Peter  Batty  being  in  the  room ; 
you  are  satisfied  that  he  was  in  the  room  that  day  ?— Yes. 

On  the  day  when  any  money  was  paid,  or  are  you  confounding  any  other  time  ? 
— No ;  that  was  the  time. 

At  what  time  of  the  day? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  the  time  exactly. 

Was  it  the  morning  or  the  afternoon  ? — Upon  my  word  I  do  not  recollect.     ' 

Was  he  there  once  or  more  than  once  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Nor  how  long  he  staid  ? — He  did  not  stay  long. 

Supposing  Batty  should  say  he  was  not  there,  would  that  at  all  alter  your 
opinion  whether  he  was  there  or  not  ? — ^No,  it  would  not. 

You  are  satisfied  that  the  whole  of  the  money  you  received  was  500  f.  from 
your  brother  and  Webb  when  together,  and  300 1,  afterwards  from  Wood  ? — Yes. 

What  became  of  the  lists  of  names,  what  you  call  checks? — I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  since? — No. 

Did  you  ever  look  for  them  ? — No. 

You  have  never  searched  for  them  since  ? — No. 

For  aught  you  know  they  may  be  still  at  your  house  ? — They  Were  not  at  my 
house,  because  everything  was  delivered  to  my  brother. 

Those  lists  of  names  as  well  as  the  checks  ? — I  would  not  be  certain  whether 
they  were ;  they  would  not  be  all  kept  perhaps. 

Did  you  know  the  handwriting  of  those  likewise  ? — No. 

You  do  not  know  whether  those  {>ersons  had  actually  polled  or  not  ? — I  do  ndt' 

For  all  you  know,  the  persons  who  came  and  asked  for  the  money  might  have 
written  out  that  check  ?— For  all  I  know. 

Whether  they  voted  or  not,  or  whether  they  were  voters  or  not,  you  do  not 
know  ? — Some  of  them  I  knew,  some  I  did  not.  ' 

Whether  they  had  voted  or  not  you  cannot  tell  ?  —No. 

And  as  to  most  of  them,  whether  they  were  voters  or  not  you  do  not  know  ?— 
No,  I  do  not 

Re-exarmned  by  Mr.  Austin. 

You  say  you  did  not  know  all  the  people  who  came  ? — No. 

But  you  knew  some  of  them  ? — Yes.  ' 

Were  those  who  did  come  voters  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  in  any  way  where  they  got  the  checks  ? — I  understood  they  came 
from  the  court.  ■ 

From  the  hall  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  who  gave  them  the  checks  at  the  hall? — I  did  not. 

Can  you  furnish  me  with  the  names  of  those  persons  who  were  Kkely  to  haVe 
given  them  checks  ? — I  cannot. 

Try  J  you  know  the  persons  who  conducted  the  election  ?  —I  know  very  few  of 
them  indeed. 

Did  you  know  the  check  clerks  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

You  do  not  recollect  one  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Wfere  Wakefield  and  Crutchley  and  Wood  all  the  day  in  the  room  at  the  Oak*? 
— Wakefield  and  Crutchley  were. 

Wood  ?— Part  of  the  day. 

I  think  you  say  that  you  knew  the  handwriting  of  the  party  who  made  out  the 
book  when  you  saw  it  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes,  I 
knew  his  handwriting. 

You  knew  the  book  again  when  you  saw  it  ? — I  fancy  I  knew  the  book ;  I  knew 
the  several  sums  that  were  in  the  book. 

Did  you  know  the  book  when  you  saw  it ;  try  and  recollect  yourself? — I  knew 
it  was  his  writing ;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  the  book.  ■ 

Did  you  know  the  book  when  you  saw  it  ? — I  say  I  knew  the  writing. 

Was  the  book  put  into  your  hand  ? — I  am  sure  I  forget  whether  it  was  or  was 
not ;  whether  I  took  it  in  my  hand  or  not. 

Did  you  know  the  book  again  when  you  saw  it? — I  knew  the  writing.     • 

Did 
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Did  you  know  the  book  again  r  Attend  to  the  question  and  answer  it ;  you  have  •^^A'*  Me^son. 
been  examined  as  to  all  this  before,  you  know.  Did  you  know  the  book  again  ? —  — -— — 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  same  book  or  not,  I  am  sure.  ^  ^"'^'  **^^' 

Did  you  know  the  book  again  at  the  time  it  was  shown  to  you ;  how  many  times 
had  you  seen  the  book  in  this  room  at  the  Oak? — I  took  very  little  notice  of  it ;  I 
was  paying  money  while  he  was  writing  in  the  book. 

Did  you  see  the  names  written  in  the  book  ? — No. 

How  did  you  know  that  was  the  book  then  ? — Because  I  knew  the  writing. 

How  did  you  know  whether  that  was  the  writing? — Because  I  knew  the  sums  that 
I  paid  to  particular  voters. 

You  knew  it  because  you  saw  some  sums  oaentiooed  against  tlie  names  of  voters 
which  you  saw  paid  to  thiem  ? — I  knew  the  sums  1  had  paid  to  voters,  and  I  knew 
the  handwriting. 

By  a  Lord.]  What  was  said  to  yoo  when  this  money  was  given  to  you;  where 
was  it  given  to  you  ? — It  was  at  the  bank. 

What  was  said  to  vou  ? — It  was  to  pay  the  voters. 

That  was  told  you  f— Yes. 

You  knew  you  were  to  pay  the  voters  ? — Yes. 

As  soon  as  you  got  the  money  what  did  you  do  ? — I  went  to  the  Oak. 

You  went  to  the  back-room  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  room  pointed  out  as  the  room  you  were  to  go  to  r — I  believe  it  was. 

When  was  it  pointed  out  to  you  ? — They  told  me  so  at  the  time. 

They  told  you  to  go  to  the  Oak  and  pay  the  voters  ? — Yes. 

Those  who  came  with  the  checks? — Yes. 

Did  you  or  not  know  which  were  voters? — Some  of  them  I  knew. 

Did  you  believe  they  were  all  voters  ? — I  could  not  tell  they  were  all  voters. 

Being  told  you  were  to  pay  voters,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  paid  any  you  did  not 
know  to  be  voters  ? — I  paid  those. that  brought  the  papers. 

They  purported  to  be  voters  ?— Yes. 

•  Did  you  believe  them  to  be  voters  ? — Yes,  or  I  should  not  have  paid  them. 
They  were  all  ^-oiere  in  Mr.  Blunt's  interest ;  voters  who  had  voted  for  Mr. 

Blunt?— Yes. 

[The  Witness  "was  Erected  to  withdraw. 

Then  Peter  Battye  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn^  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

Mr.  iJiwAton.]  ARE  vou  a  burgess  of  Stafford  ? — I  am.  p^^^  Battye. 

Are  you  a  shoemaker  r — I  am  not.  >    ■ 

•  What  are  you  ? — I  am  in  no  way  of  business ;  I  was  a  shoe  manufacturer  at  the 
time  the  evidence  was  taken. 

Do  you  remember  the  election  of  1 83a  at  Stafford  ? — I  do. 

Hadf  you  any  communication  with  Meeson  during  that  election;  William 
Meeson  ? — Frequently. 

Were  you  a  friend  of  Mr.  Blunt's? — I  was. 

Did  you  canvass  for  Mr.  Blunt? — I  did. 

Were  you  a  member  of  his  committee  ? — There  was  no  committee. 

Was  there  any  meeting  of  his  friends? — Frequently. 

Where? — At  the  Swan. 

Were  those  meetings  daily  ? — Yes. 
-    Were  they  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  election  ? — They  were. 

They  were  not  a  committee  ? — No,  not  a  committee. 

Do  you  remember  the  Monday  morning,  the  first  day  of  the  election  ? — Per- 
fectly well. 

Hiid  you  a  communication  with  Meeson  that  morning  ? — About  two  hours  after 
the  polling  commenced. 

Was  that  touching  the  price  of  votes  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

What  was  it  ? — We  were  talking  that  Gronow  was  getting  the  lead  of  us,  and  he 
went  down  to  the  Swan,  and  I  never  saw  him  afterwards,  and  began  paying  money 
immediately  afterwards. 

Who  paid  the  money  ? — I  cannot  tell.     Gronow's  people  were  paying. 

Did  you  begin  afterwards  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so ;  I  heard  so ;  but  I  did  not  see 
it  done. 

You  did  not  see  money  paid  ? — No. 

Did  you  offer  money  to  voters  for  their  votes? — At  night  I  did. 

541.  u  4  During 
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Ptter  Battye.         During  the  day  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

"~~     TV  Did  you  promise  money  durins  tlie  day  ? — I  told  them  they  would  be  paid. 

4  July  1836.  During  the  day  P-YesI  *;  ^ 

Did  you  tell  them  where  to  go  in  order  to  be  paid  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  send  none  to  the  Oak  public-house? — No* 

What  did  you  promise  them  ?— I  did  not  promise  any  specific  sum  that  they 
would  be  paid  ;  but  that  we  would  do  the  same  as  the  rest. 

Do  you  know  what  was  paid  during  the  day  ? — Fifty  shillings  in  the  beginning 
of  the  day,  I  understand. 

Did  the  payment  rise  ? — I  heard  so,  but  I  did  not  pay  it. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  was  8/.  once  ?— That  I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  make  any  distinction  between  the  single  votes  and  the  split  votes  ? — 
No.     I  believe  we  did  not  think  we  should  want  the  single  votes. 

You  paid  the  same  price  for  all  ? — I  did  not  see  anything  paid. 

Did  you  promise  the  same  ? — I  said  they  would  be  paid. 

Both  those  that  voted  singly  and  those  that  voted  split  votes  ? — We  told  them 
we  did  not  want  single  votes,  but  if  they  voted  for  us  they  should  be  paid  tiie 
same  as  the  rest. 

You  promised  they  should  be  paid  ? — Yes. 

You  do  not  know  that  they  were  paid? — I  did  not  see  ihem  paid. 

Did  you  tell  those  persons  openly  in  the  street  they  would  be  paid  for  their 
votes  ? — Yes. 

Wherever  you  met  the  voters  ? — Yes ;  not  so  loud  that  people  could  hear. 

In  the  Shire-ball  ?— Yes. 

Is  the  market-place  immediately  before  the  hall  ? — ^Yes.  ^ 

Were  the  voters  in  groups  in  the  market-place  ? —Yes ;  a  great  quantity  of 
them. 

Did  you  promise  tliem  payment  there  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  the  highest  sum  you  offered  for  a  vote  at  Stafford  ? — I  offered  at 
night  one  family  of  the  name  of  Lortons  a  considerable  sum,  but  I  cannot  tell  what 
sum  it  was;  they  said  they  would  not  if  I  would  give  them  a  hat-full  of  guineas. 

Do  you  remember  promising  any  one  15/.? — That  was  Lortons;  they  said 
they  had  promised,  and  would  not  break  their  word. 

Did  you  tell  those  people  where  to  get  the  money  ? — No ;  they  gave  me  a 
direct  answer,  and  I  did  not  trouble  them  more. 

You  mean  the  Lortons  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  send  any  person  to  the  Oak  public-house  that  day  ? — Not  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not? — I  might  have  done  so,  but  I  believe 
I  did  not. 

Do  you  know  what  was  going  on  at  the  Oak  ? — From  hearsay. 

Did  you  give  any  instructions  to  tlie  persons  at  the  Oak  ?— I  did  not. 

Not  on  any  occasion  ? — No,  not  on  any  occasion. 

Who  were  at  the  Oak? — I  cannot  say  ;  Mr.  Blunt's  friends,  I  suppose. 

Do  you  know  John  Meeson  ? — Very  well. 

Crutchley? — Yes. 

And  Wakefield?— Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  did  not  see  them  at  the  Oak  that  day  ? — ^I  am  upon 
my  oath  ;  I  never  went  near  them ;  I  was  in  the  hall. 

How  soon  did  the  price  begin  to  rise  ? — Late  at  night,  from  what  I  heard ;  I 
did  not  see  any  money  paid. 

But  you  knew  what  the  price  was  ? — Not  exactly. 

When  you  negotiated  with  those  men  in  the  market-place,  did  you  not  tell  theoli 
what  would  be  paid  ? — I  told  them  they  would  be  paid  the  same  as  the  rest ;  I  did 
not  know  what  it  was  that  was  being  paid  at  the  time. 

Cross-examned  by  Mr.  Whitmore. 

When  was  the  first  time  you  canvassed  for  Mr.  Blunt?— It  was  a  considerable 
time  before  the  polling ;  perhaps  it  might  be  a  month. 

In  the  course  of  your  canvass  was  anything  said  about  money  ? — Not  at  all* 

When  was  the  first  time  anything  was  said  about  money  ? — On  the  first  day  of 
the  poll ;  about  two  hours  after  the  poll  had  commenced. 

It  came  from  yourself;  you  were  the  person  that  first  mentioned  it ;  you  men- 
tioned it  to  the  voters?— I  named  it  to  the  voters* 

It 
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It  did  not  come  from  them? — No;  I  said  they  would  be  paid  the  same  as  the      PtterBt^. 
rest ;  I  understood  that  Gronow  was  paying  money.  

That  was  voluntary  on  your  part? — Yes*  4  July  ^^36- 

You,  understanding  that  Gronow  was  paying  them,  said  *^  You  shall  have  the 
same  as  the  rest  ?" — Yes. 

You  say  you  were  not  at  the  Oak  yourself  at  all  ? — I  was  no*.. 

And  you  saw  no  money  paid  yourself  ? — I  did  not. 

And  you  sent  no  one  to  the  Oak? — I  sent  no  one,  to  the  best  of  my  I^nowledge. 

Did  you  send  any  one  to  the  Oak  ? — I  believe  I  did  no.* 

You  sent  no  message  to  raise  the  price  ? — ^That  I  am  sure  I  did  not. 

What  was  your  reason  for  oflFering  money  to  those  people  ? — I  told  them  they 
would  be  paid  the  same  as  the  rest ;  I  knew  that  our  cause  was  losing. 

In  consequence  of  others  paying  money  ? — Yes ;  in  consequence  of  others  paying 
money. 

What  class  of  persons  were  those  that  you  offered  money  to  in  this  way  ? — 
They  were  shoemakers. 

The  upper  or  lower  class  ? — The  lower  class. 

You  say  you  offered  a  sum  in  the  evening  of  Monday,  to  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Lorton;  what  was  their  answer? — ^They  told  me  they  would  not  turn  their 
coats  if  I  would  give  them  a  hat-full  of  guineas ;  they  promised  they  would  not 
turn  their  coats. 

Can  you  say  how  much  you  offered  them  ? — Perhaps  40/.  among  them  for  the 
votes. 

How  many  were  there? — ^Three,  I  think. 

They  would  not  receive  the  40/.? — No;  they  told  me  if  I  would  give  them 
a  hat-nill  of  guineas  they  would  not  accept  it 

Will  you  describe  the  situation  of  the  market-place;  is  it  not  just  before  the 
hall  ? — A  very  large  square  before  the  county-hall. 

It  is  the  regular  approach  to  the  hall  ? — Yes. 

That  was  where  the  voters  would  be  standing  before  they  voted  ? — Yes ;  they 
must  go  Qp  that  way  to  vote. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Ruskton. 

For  whom  did  the  Lortons  vote  at  that  election  ? — For  Captain  Gronow. 

How  did  you  know  of  the  sums  that  were  paying  at  the  Oak  or  other  places  ? — 
Merely  from  report  in  the  hall ;  I  heard  men  talking  about  it ;  I  said  they  should 
be  paid  as  the  rest. 

Will  you  swear  you  were  not  there  present  ? — I  will. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  send  instructions  to  the  Oak  of  the  suras  they  were 
to  be  paid  ? — I  am  almost  confident  I  did  not. 

Were  you  examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
that  subject  ?—  I  was. 

Did  you  not  state  that  you  had  sent  instructions  to  the  Oak  ? — Not  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection. 

You  mean  to  slate  that  you  did  not  give  the  instructions  ? — To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  I  did  not. 

You  Aindertake  to  say  you  did  not  give  the  instructions  ? — I  might  send  down, 
but  to  the  best  of  my  belief  I  did  not. 

Do  you  think  you  could  have  forgotten  it  if  you  had  so  done  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  could  if  I  had  done  it. 

The  Lortons  voted  for  Captain  Gronow,  did  they? — Yes. 

JBy  a  Lord,]  This  payment  of  voters  did  not  begin  till  the  end  of  the  first  day  ? 
—When  1  heard  of  it  first,  -  was  about  two  hours  or  two  hours  and  a  half  after 
the  polling  had  commenced;  L  heard  that  Captain  Gronow  was  paying  money 
for  voters. 

You  were  understood  to  say  you  made  no  mention  to  the  voters  of  an  intention 
to  pay  them  till  the  end  of  the  first  day?— After  the  first  two  hours  of  polling. 

Did  you  begin  the  election  with  the  intention  of  carrying  it  through  without  any 
payment  ? — We  did. 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  Captain  Gronow's  payments,  that  you  felt  yoursdves 
induced  to  make  those  payments? — It  was. 

You  started  originally  with  the  intention  of  conducting  the  election  without 
payment  ? — Yes, 

541.  X  How 
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Peter Batte.  How  do  you  know  that?— There  was  DOthiD|  said  about  it 

— — — —  It  was  not  said  that  you  intended  to  go  on  without  paying  ?— No* 

4  July  1836.  It  was  not  said  that  you  would  not  pay^ — No;  if  there  had  been  anything  of 

that  kind  said  I  must  have  heard  it. 

Were  you  not,  when  the  election  began,  hoping  to  get  through  without  any 
payment  to  the  electors,  till  Captain  Gronow  began  his  payment  ? — We  were ; 
I  thought  so. 

You  yourself  were  present  ?— Yes. 

That  was  your  own  private  feeling  ? — Yes. 

For  whom  were  you  agent  ? — I  assisted  Mr.  Blunt  in  his  election. 

What  were  you  paid  for  your  services  ? — ^He  sent  me  after  the  election  was  over 
ten  guineas,  and  a  note,  saying  it  was  to  drink  his  health,  ^'  Not  as  a  remuneration 
for  your  services,  but  to  drink  my  health.'* 

W  as  that  all  he  said  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  a  tenant  of  Lord  Stafford's  ? — I  am  not;  I  live  upon  our  own  premises. 

You  were  aware  you  acted  improperly  and  illegally  when  you  offered  money  to 
the  Lortons  for  their  votes  ? — I  did  not  think  I  was  doing  wrong. 

The  custom  was  so  general,  perhaps? — There  had  been  one  election  where  there 
had  been  no  paying }  that  was  Mr.  Benson's  election. 

In  what  year  was  that  ? — ^About  ten  or  eleven  years  back. 

No  bribery  ? — He  did  not  bribe  ;  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  parties ; 
I  voted  for  him ;  there  was  not  a  fietrthing  paid  for  anything. 

How  long  have  you  lived  at  Stafford  ? — All  my  lifetime. 

And  you  remember  all  the  elections  ? — ^Yes,  all,  except  when  I  was  an  appren- 
tice at  Macclesfield. 

That  time  when  Mr.  Benson  paid  nothing  was  the  only  election  you  know  when 
there  was  no  payment  ?-^I  know  other  elections  where  voters  have  not  been  paid. 

How  many  elections  have  you  known  in  all  ? — Four  or  five. 

Not  more  ? — No. 

How  many  have  you  known  in  which  there  was  no  payment  ? — ^That  I  cannot 
say ;  I  did  not  interfere  so  much  with  them. 

You  said  there  was  one  at  which  there  had  been  no  payments  ? — I  know  of  one 
where  there  were  no  payments. 

Now  you  say  you  have  known  more  than  one? — Yes,  more  at  which  they  re- 
ceived no  money  ;  I  received  none  myself. 

How  many  more  in  which  they  received  none  ? — I  have  heard  of  Campbell's, 
and  I  have  heard  of  other  elections,  where  they  have  received  none. 

You  say  you  have  known  an  election  where  men  were  not  paid,  and  afterwards 
that  you  knew  of  other  elections  in  which  men  were  not  paid ;  bow  many  have  you 
known  in  which  the  voters  were  not  paid  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  think  more  than  two  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

How  many  more  than  two  ? — Benson's  and  Sir  John  Campbell's  first  election, 
there  was  no  money  paid  to  my  knowledge. 

Did  not  Mr.  Benson  promise  to  pay? — Not  that  I  know  of;  I  never  heard  that. 

Was  not  there  great  disappointment  that  he  did  not  pay  ?~-Not  that  I  know  of. 

You  know  you  are  upon  your  oath  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  there  was  not  great  disappointment  when  Mr.  Benson 
went  away  without  paying  ?—  I  did  not  bear  them  complain  of  his  leaving  without 
paying. 

You  say  there  was  not  anything  said  about  money  till  the  first  day  of  polling  ; 
did  not  you  give  away  ticket  money  ? — ^Yes,  I  heard  of  thaL 

That  was  before  the  first  day's  polling  ? — Yes. 

Was  Mr.  Benson  returned  ? — He  was. 

By  ticket-money  you  mean  the  tickets  for  the  5*.  tha^was  given  to  the  women  ? — 
Yes. 

[The  Witness  z&as  directed  to  withdraw. 

[The  Counsel  wer^  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  and  necond  reading*  of  the  said  Bill  be  put 
off  till  To-morrow  at  Three  o'clock;  and  that  the  Lords  be  summoned. 
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Mortis^  5*  die  Juln^  1836. 


THE  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the  further  consideration  and  Second  Read- 
ing of  the  Biily  intituled  ^^  An  Act  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  Stafford,  m  the  County 
of  Stafford,  from  sending  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament;^  and  for  the  Lords  to 
be  summoned;  and  for  Witnesses  to  be  examined  in  proof  of  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill;  and  for  the  electors  of  Stafford  to  be  heard  by  themselves,  their  counsel  or 
agents,  on  the  matters  contained  in  their  Petition ; 

Counsel  were  called  in. 

Edwin  Bostocky  was  again  called  in,  and  further  Examined  as  follows : 

Mr.  Bushton.l  ARE  you  a  burgess  of  Stafford  ? — No.  gditm  Bonock. 

Did  you  reside  at  Stafford  during  the  election  in  1832  ? — I  did.  

Did  you  act  for  Captain  Gronow  upon  that  occasion  ? — I  did.  5  July  1836. 

Did  you  canvass  for  him  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Were  you  a  member  of  his  committee  ? — I  never  knew  they  were  called  a 
committee. 

Were  you  a  friend  of  his  who  occasionally  assembled  with  others?— Yes. 
At  what  house  ? — ^At  the  house  where  be  was. 
Did  you  act  in  concert  on  that  occasion  with  Mr.  Painter  ? — Yes. 
Mr.  Kingston? — Yes. 
Mr.  Sellars  ? — ^Yes* 
And  other  persons? — I  did. 

Did  you  arrange  the  method  in  which  this  election  was  to  be  conducted  ?— I  did 
not  arrange  it 

Were  you  present  when  it  was  arranged  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
Was  any  arrangement  as  to  the  payment  of  voters  made  in  your  presence  ? — I 
believe  there  was,  but  I  really  do  not  recollect. 
When  was  this  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  am  sure. 

Was  it  on  the  day  before  the  election? — I  should  think  it  was,  but  I  really  cannot 
recollect. 

Did  you  attend  at  a  public  house  called  Gutteridge's,  on  that  occasion  ? — Yes, 
we  did. 

For  what  purpose  was  that  house  fixed  upon  ?— For  burgesses  to  go  to  after  they 
polled. 

Were  they  to  be  paid  there  ? — They  were. 

Were  you  at  Gutteridge's  during  the  election  ? — I  think  I  was  once. 
Who  paid  the  men  there  ? — A  Mr.  Harding. 
He  was  a  stranger  in  Stafford,  I  believe  ? — He  was. 
Did  you  receive  any  money  during  that  election  ? — Yes,  I  did. 
From  whom  did  you  receive  it  ? — I  believe  from  Mr.  Harding. 
More  than  once  ?— Yes,  more  than  once ;  I  cannot  say  how  many  times. 
|)o  you  remember  what  it  was  ? — I  cannot. 
Did  you  receive  300  /.  ? — Probably  I  did. 

How  did  you  expend  it? — In  treating  to  the  burgesses  at  different  public- 
houses. 

Did  you   account  for  that  money  to  any  person? — I  do  not  recc^ect  that 
I  did. 

Did   you  know  a  person  by  the  name  of  Nixon  who  was  active  at   that 
election  f — Yes. 

Is  he  alive  or  dead  ? — I  do  not  know. 
Did  he  live  in  Stafford  ? — No ;  he  was  a  stranger  there. 
Were  you  in  the  room  on  the  Monday  morning  of  the  election? — I  was. 
Were  you  applied  to  by  persons  whom  you  know  to  be  voters  there  ? — I  was. 
For  what  purpose  did  you  refer  any  of  them  to  Gutteridge's  ? — I  really  do  not 
recollect  if  I  did. 

Did  you  make  any  statement  to  them  about  any  money  ? — I  did. 
What  was  it? — I  believe  they  were  promised  2/.  10^.  for  a  single  vote,  and  5/. 
for  a  plumper. 

Mr.  Whateley^  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledm  ? — I  promised  it  them. 
Mr.  Rushton.]  Did  you  tell  them  where  to  go  for  it  ?— They  knew  where  to  go. 
Did  the  price  rise  during  the  day  ? — ^Yes,  it  did. 
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Edwin  Bosiock^         What  was  the  highest  price  allowed  during  that  day  ? — I  think  8/. 

Was  that  for  a  double  vote  or  a  single  vote  ? — A  single  vote. 

5  July  1836.  Did  you  continue  to  make  the  distinction  between  a  single  vote  and  a  split  vote 

in  the  same  proportion  as  at  first  ? — Yes. 

Eight  pounds  was  the  highest  ? — I  think  it  was. 

Can  you  tell  what  was  the  highest  sum  oflfered  by  yourself  to  any  voters  ? — I  think 
that  was  the  highest  during  the  poll. 

After  the  poll  was  there  not  a  higher  offer  ? — I  did  not  make  a  higher  offer. 

Was  any  higher  offer  madein  your  presence  ? — No. 

Did  the  voter  bring  a  ticket  from  the  poll  to  Gutteridge's — a  check  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  they  did. 

How  did  they  get  paid  then ;  on  what  authority ;  had  they  no  certificate  that 
they  had  voted  ? — ^They  had  not. 

Were  they  accompanied  by  persons  from  the  hustings  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
they  were. 

Who  were  the  check  clerks  at  that  election  ?— I  cannot  recollect. 

Who  were  the  poll  clerks  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  any  tickets  during  that  election?— I  think  I  did;  I 
cannot  say  positively. 

Were  those  tickets  giving  at  the  polling  booths  ? — I  do  not  know. 

In  whose  possession  did  you  see  those  tickets  ? — I  really  cannot  say  now. 

Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Tarlton  being  there  ? — ^Yes. 

Had  he  those  tickets  ? — 1  cannot  now  recollect  that  he  had ;  probably  he  might. 

How  often  in  the  day  did  you  go  to  Gutteridge  during  that  day  ? — I  do  not  re 
collect  going  more  than  once. 

Was  Painter  with  Mr.  Harding  at  the  time? — No. 

Had  he  the  money  on  the  table  before  him  ? — He  had  some  money  before  him* 

No  voters  were  in  the  room  at  that  period  ?r— I  think  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  JVhateky. 

What  has  become  of  Tarlton? — I  cannot  say;  I  have  not  heard  of  him. 
since. 

Did  you  know  him  before  ? — No. 

Did  he  appear  to  be  a  friend  of  Captain  Gronow's  ? — He  did. 

And  a  friend  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Gronow's  ? — No ;  Mr.  Gronow  was  not  there. 

Who  was  the  man  Nixon  you  were  talking  of? — I  believe  he  was  an  upholsterer 
in  London. 

Have  you  seen  him  lately  ? — No. 

Have  you  seen  him  since  the  election  ? — Yes  ;  I  saw  him  since  that  election. 

When  ?— When  he  came  to  give  evidence  in  the  House  of  Commons 

In  the  year  1833  ? — Yes. 

You  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  is  not  in  a  state  to  come  and  give  evidence  now  ? 
—I  really  do  not  know. 

If  I  understand  you,  you  are  only  speaking  of  something  which  took  place  with 
respect  to  Captain  Gronow's  voters ;  you  know  nothing  of  any  other  voters  ? — No^ 
of  no  other  voters. 

You  have  left  Stafford  now  ? — I  have. 

Where  do  you  live  now? — At  Northampton* 

How  long  have  you  left  ? — Six  or  eight  months. 

Were  you  at  all  engaged  in  the  last  election  of  1 835  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

For  whom? — For  Captain  Gronow. 

Not  for  any  of  the  other  candidates  ? — No. 

When  did  you  last  hear  from  Captain  Gronow? — I  think  not  since  the 
election. 

You  have  not  seen  him  since  ?— No. 

Did  you  see  his  brother  then  ? — At  the  last  election  I  did. 

Did  you  learn  from  him  where  he  lived? — I  did  not;  somewhere  in  Wales,  I  uiv 
derstood. 

Do  you  know  whether  in  North  or  South  Wales  ? — I  do  not.. 

Did  you  learn  from  him  that  he  was  a  clergyman  having  a  living  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  learnt  that  from  him  ;  I  think  it  was  stated  by  Captain  Gronow,  and 
probably  by  myself. 

You  have  not  heard  of  his  death  or.  his  being  unable  to  travel  ? — No,  I  have  not. 
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Do  you  know  that  in  1832  there  ^vere  a  great  many  out*voters  who  voted  in     Ednin  Bos(ock, 
the  election  for  Stafford  ? — Yes  there  were.  7 

Persons  who  had  left  Stafford  and  resided  in  distant  places,  who  came  and  voted?       ^  "^"^^  '^*^^' 
—•Yes;  their  names   were  on  the   register,  and  they  claimed   to  vote  on  that 
account. 

By  aLord.'\  Persons  living  within  the  seven  miles? — There  were  some  that 
lived  both  beyond  and  within  the  seven  miles  that  voted. 

Mr.  Whateley.']  There  were  a  good  many  living  beyond  the  seven  miles  whose 
names  being  on  the  register  came  and  voted  r* — Yes,  I  believe  there  were. 

By  a  LordJ]  Were  they  not  objected  to  as  voters  ? — No ;  they  were  on  the 
register. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

How  many  ?— I  cannot  say. 

Three  or  nve  ? — I  have  heard  as  many  as  a  hundred. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ?~I  cannot  say  anything  about  it. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  facts  ? — I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ask  that 
of  them  myself. 

Do  you  know  when  they  had  ceased  to  reside  in  Stafford  ? — No,  I  do  not 

You  do  not  know  whether  they  had  ceased  to  reside  half  a  year  before  or  a 
year  ? — I  only  know  they  were  not  living  in  StaflFord  ;  some  of  them  lived  within 
seven  miles,  and  some  not. 

You  do  not  know  whether  they  had  ceased  to  live  there  before  the  register?— 
No,  I  do  not. 

By  a  Lord.']  Do  you  know  a  single  one  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I  cannot  • 

recollect  at  this  moment,  but  by  referring  to  the  poll-book  I  could  ascertain. 

In  point  of  fact  you  cannot  take  upon  yourself  to  swear  that  a  single  person 
TOted  under  those  circumstances  ? — Not  at  this  moment. 

Can  you  take  upon  you  to  say  that  a  single  one  so  voted^  without  remembering 
the  name? — ^Yes. 

Of  your  own  knowledge? — I  did  not  see  them  vote,  but  they  are  registered  upon 
the  poll-book. 

Do  you  know  whether  they  had  gone  beyond  seven  miles  ?—  Yes,  I  could  ascer- 
tain that. 

How  do  you  know  that  ? — It  is  impossible  not  to  know  where  they  resided ; 
whether  they  were  within  the  seven  tniles. 

Did  you  go  to  tlie  place  where  they  lived? — I  know  they  did  not  reside  in 
Stafford. 

How  do  you  know  they  did  not  reside  within  seven  miles  ? — Because  they  would 
state  it  themselves,  that  they  did  not  reside  within  seven  miles. 

How  many  stated  that  to  you?— Not  one;  but  by  common  report. 

You  know  this  only  by  common  report,  not  in  any  other  way  ? — Certainly ;  I  did 
not  see  them  at  those  places. 

From  such  information  as  you  had,  do  you  believe  that  many  freemen  who  were 
not  entitled  to  vote  by  law  voted  at  that  election  ? — Yes,  I  believe  I  did. 

Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  vote  ? — I  do 
not  understand  the  law. 

Do  you  believe  there  were  many  who  voted  under  those  circumstances?— 
I  believe  there  were. 

Was  it  not  notorious  in  Stafford  that  there  were  a  number  of  persons  voting  at 
that  election,  who,  being  freemen,  were  living  beyond  the  limits  which  should  have 
entitled  them  to  registration  ? — Quite  so ;  and  that  is  the  extent  of  my  knowledge 
upon  the  subject. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  mthdraw. 

Then  George  Wliite  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows  : 

Mr.  Austin^  WERE  you,  during  the  inquiry  into  the  Stafford  proceedings  in  the  -^  ^        -^. 
House  of  Commons,  a  clerk  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?— Yes,  I  was.  r.    carge  vhtte. 

Were  you  present  at  the  inquiry  ?— I  was. 

As  clerk  of  the  Committee? — As  clerk  of  the  Committee  of  which  Sir  Thomas 
Fremantle  was  Chairman. 

In  what  year  ? — One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

Do  you  recollect  any  tickets  being  produced  there  ? — I  do. 
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Mr.  Oeorgt  White.      Di^  ^^^  arrange  those  tickets  in  a  list? — I  did. 

———*»-  Did  you  make  out  a  list  from  the  tickets,  copying  the  tickets  into  that  list  r — 

5  July  1836.      Yes,  and  also,  I  think,  making  an  alphabetical  list. 

Is  that  the  list  you  made  out  ?  [Showing  it  to  the  fVitness] — I  can  only  say,  haying 
looked  at  the  print  instead  of  the  manuscript,  I  should  say  it  is  the  same. 

The  manuscript  is  burnt? — The  manuscript,  with  the  tickets,  were  sealed  op  by 
the  Chairman,  and  deposited  in  my  desk. 

They  have  been  burnt  ? — At  all  events  I  have  not  heard  of  their  being  found 
amongst  the  rest  of  the  papers ;  I  presume  they  were  burnt. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whateky. 

I  understand  you  to  say  you  made  out  a  list  from  certain  tickets  which  were 
produced  before  the  House  of  Commons? — Before  the  Committee. 

That  is  all?— Yes. 

You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  can  identify  the  names  there  as  those  you  made  out 
from  the  tickets?— I  can  identify  a  great  many  of  the  names. 

Can  you  point  out  any  which  you  can  identify;  John  Smith,  perhaps? — No; 
I  shouldf  take  as  peculiar  the  list  of  the  Aliens,  on  account  of  the  number  of  them. 

That  is  rather  an  odd  reason ;  you  find  a  good  many  persons  of  the  name  of 
Allen  there,  and  there  were  a  good  many  Aliens  in  the  tickets,' and  therefore  that 
showed  they  were  the  same  ? — ^I  have  a  general  recollection  of  the  list  I  see  here, 
particularly  showing  the  amount  of  tickets  I  made  out ;  1  was  particularly  desired 
to  do  so  by  the  Chairman,  and  not  even  to  suffer  my  deputy  to  do  it. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  you  performed  your  duty,  having  known  you  of  old ; 
but  looking  at  the  list,  can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  with  certainty  it  is  a  copy 
of  the  written  list  you  made  from  the  tickets  ? — I  cannot  undertake  to  say  it  is  a 
copy ;  it  would  be  the  part,  I  apprehend,  of  the  printer  to  do  that 

All  you  mean  is,  you  made  out  an  accurate  written  copy  from  the  tickets  ? — Yes. 

There  are  some  names  you  see  in  that  list  which  correspond  with  some  of  those 
in  the  list  you  made  out  ? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

Did  you  make  out  more  lists  than  one? — I  think  only  one;  but  I  think  the 
Chairman  took  it  home  for  some  purpose  or  other,  and  returned  the  tickets  sealed 
up  with  my  copy  of  the  list. 

Mr.  fVhateley.']  He  returned  you  a  small  packet  sealed  up ;  you  did  not  know 
the  contents  of  that  packet  ? — No. 

By  a  Lord.l  You  say  you  received  the  tickets  back,  and  a  list  from  Sir  Thomas 
Fremantle  ?— The  list 

Was  the  list  sealed  up  as  well  as  the  tickets  ? — No ;  the  listjwas  the  Appendix  to 
go  with  the  Report. 

The  list  was  returned  to  you  not  sealed  up  ? — Yes. 

What  became  of  that  list  ? — It  was  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee, 
and  goes  to  the  House,  and  after  that  the  Committee  clerk  has  no  knowledge  of 
any  of  the  circumstances. 

You  do  know  that  the  list  you  made  out  was  appended  to  the  Report,  and  was 
reported  to  the  House  ?  —I  do ;  for  I  attached  it  to  the  Report. 

Mr.  Atistin  proposed  to  put  in  the  list  as  printed. 

Mr.  Whateley  submitted,  that  the  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  list  was 
not  complete. 

Mr.  Awtin  stated,  that  he  would  supply  further  proof  on  a  future  day. 

[The  Witness  voas  directed  to  vnthdraw. 

Then  Thomas  Stevenson  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows. 

Mr.  r.  Steoenffm.       ^^*  Austin.']  DO  you  reside  at  Stafford  ? — I  do. 

J Did  you  reside  there  at  the  election  in  1832  ? — I  did  not. 

Were  you  at  Stafford  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  I  was  in  Stafford. 
How  came  you  to  be  in  Stafford  on  that  occasion  ? — I  am  connected  with  the 
trade  of  Stafford, 
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In  what  way  ?— A  shoe  manufacturer ;  a  shoe  dealer,  at  least  Mr,  7.  Stesoemm. 

How  came  you  to  go  to  Stafford  upon  that  occasion  ? — I  fancy  I  did  not  go        ■ 
purposely  on  that  account;  I  believe  I  bad  been  there  for  some  weeks;  but  I       ^^^^y^^sfi^ 
cannot  be  positive  as  to  that  point 

At  all  events  you  found  yourself  at  Stafford  on  the  days  of  the  election?— I  was. 

You  took  a  part  upon  that  occasion  ?— I  did. 

An  active  part  ? — Yes. 

For  Captain  Chetwynd? — ^Yes» 

Among  other  things  you  attended  at  an  inn  called  the  Lion,  or  what  had  been 
an  inn  ? — It  was  what  had  been  an  inn ;  I  attended  there. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  attend  at  the  Lion  ? — I  attended  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  money  at  the  Don. 

You  have  been  asked  that  question  before,  and  you  gave  a  more  explicit  answer 
upon  a  former  occasion ;  for  what  purpose  did  you  attend  there  ? — I  do  not  know  ' 
how  I  can  give  a  more  explicit  answer;  I  say  1  attended  there  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  money. 

What  do  you  call  paying  money ;  to  whom  ? — Paying  money  to  the  burgesses 
of  Stafford. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  did  you  begin  your  attendance? — It  might  be  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  I  cannot  tell  exactly. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? — For  several  hours. 

Who  was  there  besides  yourself? — Mr.  John  Wynne. 

Anybody  else  ? — Other  persons  might  pass  to  and  fro  in  the  course  of  the  day ; 
but  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  person  being  established  there. 

You  mean  that  you  and  Wynne  had  the  conduct  of  the  payment  to  the  voters  ? 
—We  had. 

Describe  to  their  lordships  in  what  manner  you  regulated  those  payments  ? — 
Do  you  mean  as  to  the  amount  paid  to  the  voters  ? 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  you  made  the  payment  ? — I  do  not  exactly  recollect  my 
former  answer ;  but  I  know  that  we  paid  2/.  10^.  for  a  split  vote,  and  5/.  for  what 
we  called  a  plumper. 

Who  arranged  those  prices  ? — I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  arrangement 

What  caused  you  to  pay  2/.  10  jr.  and  5/.  respectively  ?— We  paid  them  because 
other  parties  were  paying  the  same. 

What  caused  you  to  pay  those  particular  sums  respectively  ? — ^They  happened  to 
be  equal  sums ;  that,  peiiiapsi  was  the  reason  we  decided  upon  them. 

Why  did  you  pay  2L  los.  rather  than  3Z.9  and  5/^.  rather  than  61. ;  you  have 
answered  that  question  before  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

How  came  you  to  know  that  was  the  sum  the  voters  were  to  be  paid  ? — It  was 
the  sum  of  course  that  we  decided  among  ourselves. 

When  did  you  decide  among  yourselves  that  that  was  the  proper  sum  to  be  paid  ? 
— Not  till  late  in  the  morning  we  are  speaking  of. 

Who  were  the  persons  that  decided  that? — Mr.  John  Wynne  and  myself;  I 
cannot  recollect  who  the  parties  were. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  those  sums  bang  paid  for  single  votes  and  sfdit  votes 
before  in  Stafford  ? — No. 

Just  recollect  yourself? — I  do  not  recollect  such  as  that  ever  having  been  paid 
before. 

You  have  been  asked  the  question  before,  and  you  did  not  give  the  same  answer 
to  it  then? — I  have  no  wish  to  state  anything  at  all  incorrect. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  mean  to  be  correct  Try  and  recoUect  yourself  whether 
there  was  not  some  reason  that  induced  you  to  pay  2L  10  s.  and  5  /.  ? — ^The  only 
reason  I  can  assign  was,  that  the  other  parties  had  been  payii^^  it  had  been 
inreviously  settkd  by  us,  as  friends  of  Captain  Chetwynd,  that  no  sum  whatever 
should  be  paid. 

When  dio  you  mean  that  that  was  settled  ? — On  the  previous  night 

That  you  say  had  been  deen  determined  before  ? — It  was  a  kind  of  understanding 
from  the  commencement  of  the  election  that  no  money  should  be  paid. 

How  was  the  thing  begun  ? — I  was  not  engaged  in  the  commencement  of  the 
paying  of  the  money. 

You  were  there  paying  money  the  greater  part  of  the  day  ? — Yes. 

Whilst  you  were  there  how  were  the  payments  conducted  ? — Persons  came  with 
scraps  of  paper,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  and  according  as  they  had  voted,  whether 
a  split  vote  or  a  plumper,  the  2  /.  10  ^.  or  the  5  /.  was  paid. 
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Mr.  T,  Stevenson*        Are  you  sure  they  came  with  scraps  of  paper? — I  believe  they  did  ;  I  believe 
— — —        something  was  given  in  the  shape  of  scraps  of  paper. 

5  July  i8;j6,  j)i^j  ^jj^  voters  bring  the  scraps  of  i)aper  themselves  ? — I  believe  some  persons 

duly  qualified  were  sent  with  them ;  but  that  I  cannot  speak  to. 

What  do  you  understand  by  **  duly  qualified  ?" — Persons  rather  of  a  superior 
order ;  giving  every  man  his  ticket  or  card. 

Were  those  persons  so  qualified  acquainted  with  the  burgesses? — Of  course,  those 
would  be  employed  that  had  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  burgesses. 

Was  that  what  you  understood? — Yes. 

When  the  burgesses  were  introduced  were  they  paid  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

According  to  what  you  found  on  the  paper  ? — Yes. 

When  they  were  paid  was  any  entry  made  in  any  book?— -On  scraps  of  papen 

What  do  you  mean  by  scraps  of  paper  ?  —It  might  be  so ;  I  wished  to  state  there 
was  very  great  confusion  prevailed  on  the  morning  of  the  election ;  we  were  driven 
to  it  at  the  spur  of  the  hour  and  the  moment,  and  that  was  the  system  on  which  we 
acted ;  we  had  not  time  for  any  plan ;  there  were  bits  of  paper,  or  any  thing  else,  on 
which  the  names  were  entered. 

Were  they  sheets  of  paper  ? — ^No ;  scraps  of  paper,  something  torn  from  a  sheet 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  this  was  the  regular  course,  that  on  the  money 
being  being  paid  the  money  was  entered  on  a  paper  ? — Yes. 

Was  anything  entered  on  the  paper  besides  the  name  ?— The  amount  as  well  as 
the  name. 

JBy  a  Lord.]  The  papers  were  not  sealed  ? — No ;  we  had  nothing  sealed. 

Mr.  Austin.]  Did  this  go  on  the  second  day  as  well  as  the  first  ? — Yes. 

How  long  on  the  second  day  ? — Three  or  four  hours,  I  should  think. 

The  voters  came,  and  money  was  paid  in  the  same  manner  ^ — Exactly  the  same 
manner  as  before. 

Did  you  know  the  voters  yourself  ?— Many  of  them,  I  did. 

Were  the  persons  whom  you  knew  all  voters? — I  saw  none  but  what  were 
voters. 

There  were  none  you  knew  that  were  not  voters  ? — No. 

How  many  persons  were  paid  during  the  first  and  second  day  at  the  Lion? — 
I  think  I  paid  fi-om  400  to  500. 

You  were  not  there  all  the  time  ? — I  was  not  there  at  the  commencement. 

Did  you  pay  the  whole  of  this  400  or  500  after  the  rate  of  2/.  10^.  and  5  /.  ? — 
The  whole,  I  believe,  with  one  exception  ;  that  was  a  doorkeepeer  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

With  that  exception,  did  you  raise  your  price  as  to  the  others  in  the  course  of 
the  day? — In  no  instance. 

•How  much  money  did  you  pay? — I  should  think  upwards  of  ifiooL  I  paid  my- 
self of  the  money  I  have  been  speaking  off. 

From  whom  had  you  the  money? — I  had  a  considerable  portion  of  it  from 
Mr.  Charles  Dawson. 

How  mi^ch  ? — I  think  the  greater  part. 

From  whom  else  did  you  receive  any  ? — Mr.  Brutton. 

Who  is  Mr.  Brutton  ? — ^The  governor  of  the  county  gaol. 

Did  he  bring  it  you  ? — He  gave  me  a  check ;  I  met  him  in  the  street. 

What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — He  said,  "  Is  the  captain  short  of  money?" 

Meaning  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — Yes ;  Captain  Chetwynd  often  went  by  the  name 
of  the  Captain  among  his  friends ;  I  said,  "  Perhaps  a  little  money  might  be  use- 
ful ;"  and  he  said,  '*  I  have  a  little  money  i^t  command,  he  shall  be  welcome  to  it;" 
and  he  gave  me  a  check  on  one  of  the  banks  at  Stafford. 

For  how  much  ? — I  forget  now  exactly. 

One  hundred  pounds,  200  /.  or  300  /.,  or  how  much  ? — I  think  300  /.  in  the 
whole,  but  I  cannot  be  positive  to  the  whole. 

You  have  told  us  that  you  had  determined  not  to  pay  money  the  day  before ;  were 
you  ever  in  the  grand  jury  room  when  voters  for  Captain  Chetwynd  were  can- 
vassed by  Captain  Chetwynd  there? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  voters  being 
canvassed. 

You  have  seen  the  grand  jury 'room? — Yes. 

How  long  before  the  election  were  you  in  the  grand  jury  room  ? — Some  days. 

How  many  ? — It  might  be  a  week  first. 

Was  Captain  Chetwynd  there? — I  think  upon  one  occasion  he  was. 

Were  any  voters  there  ?-^  Yes. 

Did 
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Did  you  see  Captain  Chetwynd  address  himself  io  the  voters  or  any  of  them  ? —    Air.  T.SfttetnOn. 
Alerely  as  a  compliment,  if  he  did  it  at  all.  •  - 

Did  you  see  him  address  himself  to  the  voters? — I  did.  5  ^"^y  ^^3^' 

Did  he  pay  them  a  compliment  then  ? — I  think  he  merely  shook  hands  with 
them,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

What  did  he  say? — He  merely  asked  them  as  individuals,  how  they  did. 

Was  not  there  a  court  near  the  grand  jury  room  ? — Yes. 

The  crown  court  ? — Yes. 

Did  those  voters,  after  they  had  received  the  compliment  of  Captain  Chetwynd, 
go  into  the  crown  court  ?^-Some  of  them  did. 

Do  you  know  what  took  place  after  they  got  into  the  crown  court  ? — I  believe 
they  had  something  in  the  shape  of  a  ticket. 

You  know  they  had? — Well  then,  when  I  say,  I  beheve  it,  of  course  they  had  it* 

You  know  they  had  it  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  not  that  ticket  equivalent  to  i  o  5.  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

That  was  before  you  determined  to  pay  no  money  ? — Allow  me  to  say  to  their 
lordships,  those  tickets  to  which  I  allude  were  given  indiscriminately,  whether 
friends  or  foes;  given  to  the  burgesses  especially  for  the  purpose  of  the  families 
carrying  on  during  the  time  of  the  election.  I  believe  that  is  the  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  it.     Men  do  not  work  at  an  election. 

How  many  of  those  lo^.  tickets  were  given  after  the  compliment  was  paid?~- 
There  were  several  hundreds. 

Do  not  you  happen  to  recollect  the  exact  number? — I  do  not. 

Did  you  never  know  the  exact  number  given? — No,  I  never  did,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  the  exact  number. 

How  long  was  this  distribution  of  tickets  going  on  ? — But  a  very  short  time  pre- 
.\ious  to  the  election. 

Was  it  notorious  in  the  town  at  the  time  ? — Of  course,  such  a  thing  as  that  could 
not  be  done  in  a  town  like  Stafford  without  being  known. 

That  Captain  Chetwynd  was  at  the  hall,  and  that  the  tickets  were  distributing  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  well  known  that  Captain  Chetwynd  was  there. 

But  that  the  tickets  were  distributed  ?— Yes ;  that  was  the  fact  about  which  they 
^ould  be  most  anxious. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whitmore. 

This  giving  of  ticket  money  or  tickets  was  not  at  the  time  of  the  canvass  ? — No. 

The  canvass  was  a  perfectly  different  thing? — Perfectly  so. 

At  the  time  of  giving  those  tickets  no  application  for  votes  or  promises  by  voters  ^ 

iiras  made  by  Captain  Chetwynd  ?— To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  such  thing. 

Did  you  accompany  Captain  Chetwynd  on  his  canvass  ? — Some  days  I  did. 

Was  anything  said  by  him,  or  by  voters,  or  by  any  person  on  his  behalf?-^ 
Not  a  word. 

You  said  there  was  a  great  confusion  in  the  Lion  on  Monday  morning ;  to  what 
was  that  owing? — Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  previous  ar- 
rangement. 

No  previous  arrangement  as  to  what? — As  to  the  paying  money,  or  the  arrange- 
inent  of  money  matters. 

It  was  never  previously  thought  of  or  intended  ? — No. 

But  the  contrary  was  intended  ? — ^Yes. 

It  was  intended  no  money  should  be  given? — It  was  intended  no  money  should 
1)6  given. 

And  that  intention  was  not  altered  till  some  time  on  Monday  morning  ? — It 
was  not 

Was  that  after  the  polling  had  commenced? — Yes;  after  the  polling  had 
commenced. 

Do  you  not  know  that  a  great  many  persons  voted  for  Captain  Chetwynd  before 
this  money  arrangement  was  come  to  ? — I  believe  numbers  did ;  that  is  my  belief. 

At  what  time  of  day  was  it  you  went  to  the  Lion  ?— I  think  from  ten  to  eleven 
o'clock. 

At  that  time  there  was  great  confusion,  you  say? — ^Very  great. 

Nothing  was  methodized,  nothing  arranged  ? — I  have  stated  that  no  arrangement 
Vrbatever  had  taken  place. 

When  you  state  that  you  fancy  that  persons  duly  qualified  brought  those  lists,  do 
you  know  who  those  persons  were  ? — ^They  would  b?  burgesses* 
.    Ml.  Y  Do 
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Mr.  T.  St€o€iis(m.       Do  you  know  that  they  were  ? — No. 

■  Did  you  see  those  lists  ? — I  think  they  were  handed  to  roe  in  most  instances. 

6  July  1836.  Did  you  know  the  handwriting?  -No. 

In  fact  there  was  as  little  arrangement  in  that  as  in  anything  else  that  morn- 
ing?— It  was  one  general  confusion ;  if  it  was  a  system,  I  believe  it  was  a  perfect 
system  of  confusion. 

You  did  the  best  you  could  on  the  spur  of  the  moment? — Yes. 

Was  the  money  given  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  ? — Yes. 
,     Was  the  idea  of  giving  the  money  the  idea  of  the  moment  i — Most  certainly. 

With  whom  did  that  idea  originate  ? — I  cannot  state  as  to  whom  it  or^^nated 
with. 

Do  you  believe  it  did  not  originate  with  Captain  Chetwynd  r — ^I  do  believe  it 
did  not. 

Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  his  determination  not  to  eive  money,  as  expressed 
by  him  ?—  I  believe  he  had  expressed  it  a  few  hours  beK)re  the  election,  that  he 
would  rather  lose  his  election  than  give  money. 

What  those  scraps  of  paper  contained  you  do  not  know? — No,  I  do  not. 

Did  you  see  the  paper  brought  from  the  polling  places  ? — I  think  most  of  them 
were  handed  to  me. 

With  regard  to  putting  down  the  names  of  persons  ^ho  came  to  the  Lion  ;  did 
you  see  those  papers  ? — I  did  not ;  I  saw  them  afterwards,  but  not  at  the  time. 

You  did  not  put  down  the  names  ? — I  paid  the  money,  and  Mr.  John  Wynne 
put  down  the  names ;  I  might  put  down  a  few,  perhaps. 

You  have  known  Stafford  for  some  time  ?-*I  have  known  it  for  upwards  of  40 
years. 

At  the  time  of  the  election  in  1832  were  there  not  a  great  number  of  respect* 
able  persons  in  Stafford  who  would  not  receive  money  in  bribes  ? — Great  number9. 

What  number,  in  your  opinion,  would  not  receive  bribes  ? — Several  hundreds. 

Is  it  not  notorious  that  there  were  great  numbers  in  Stafford  who  would  not  ?-^ 
I  should  think  it  would  be  a  libel  on  a  great  number  of  the  respectable  population 
of  Stafford  to  suppose  they  would  take  a  bribe. 

So  far  as  you  did  go  with  the  paying  the  money  are  you  not  aware  of  a  great 
number  who  did  not  receive? — I  am  perfectly  aware  of  a  great  number  who  did 
not  receive. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  election  in  1835? — Not  much. 

You  know  the  present  constituency  of  Stafford  ? — Yes,  very  wdl. 

Has  it  not  undergone  a  great  alteration  since  the  election  in  1832? — I  sbotild 
say  a  very  great  one. 

The  present  constituency  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  in  1 832  ? — I  believe  the  coi>- 
stituency  is  very  materially  changed.  I  am  very  willing  to  believe,  and  I  am  sure 
of  it,  in  fact,  that  a  ^eat  part  of  the  persons  who  received  money  did  it  partially 
in  ignorance. 

You  say  the  constituency  as  it  was  in  1 832  has  undergone  great  change,  and  of 
those  who  remain  of  that  constituency  who  received  money,  some,  you  think^  m 
fact,  would  act  in  a  better  manner  hereafter  ? — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it* 

And  that  in  the  year  1 835  they  did  act  in  a  better  manner  ? — Very  much 
better.  I  was  in  Stafford  during  the  whole  of  the  election  in  1835;  I  resided 
there  then. 

Do  you  know  whether  in  the  election  in  1832  there  were  not  a  great  many  out- 
voters who  voted  ? — -To  my  knowledge  a  considerable  number. 

Persons  residing  beyond  the  distance  of  seven  miles  ? — Many  from  Manchester  J 
some  firom  Birmingham  and  from  Wolverhampton ;  many  soldiers  in  the  army,  and 
persons  who  lived  aviay  and  were  not  voters. 

This  was  shortly  after  the  Reform  Bill  ? — Very  shortly. 

Such  persons  are  now  excluded  ? — They  are  excluded  by  law. 

They  are  not  on  the  present  registry  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  not^  but  I 
think  not ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  should  think. 

By  a  Lard.]  Has  not  more  attention  bqen  paid  to  the  registration  upon  the  last 
occasion  than  there  was  the  first  time  after  the  Reform  Bill  passed  ? — I  think  th^y 
have  been  very  correct  as  to  the  last  registration. 

But  not  so  the  first  after  the  Reform  Bill  ? — Not  so  particular  as  at  the  last 

If  they  had  been  so  particular,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  persons  to  have  got 
on  the  register  who  lived  at  that  distance  from  the  town  ? — Of  course  there  must 
have  been  inattention,  or  those  persons  could  not  have  appeared  on  the  list. 

Re-examined 
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Re-esamined  by  Mr.  Austin.  UuT^Stevemm. 

Yoa  say  that  out-voters  vot^ed  at  the  election  in  1832  ;  do  you  know  who  the       5  July  1836. 
person?  were  individually? — ^I  know  one,  who  happened  to  be  a  servant  of  mine. 

Do  you  know  more  than  one  ? — I  could  not  point  out  more  than  one ;  but  I  know 
the  fact  generally. 

Do  you  know  more  than  one  individually  ? — I  at  the  time  knew  numbers ;  one 
of  ifaem  happened  to  be  my  own  man  ;  that  made  me  point  him  out  so  particularly. 

Did  you  know  more  than  one,  namely,  this  person  ? — I  did ;  but  I  cannot  recol- 
lect tiieir  names. 

Can  you  recollect  them  now  ? — I  cannot. 

kail  your  personal  knowledge  and  reQoUection  confined  to  your  servant? — I 
should  say  not 
>     It  is  as  to  the  person  ? — Yes. 

How  many  persons  might  you  recolfect  who  were  non-resident  at  the  time  of 
voting  in  the  year  1832  ? — A  very  considerable  number. 

How  many  ? — I  should  think  20  or  30 ;  I  will  state  how  I  know  it. 

As  to  those  20  or  30,  you  say  that  diey  were  non-resident  at  the  time  they 
▼oted?— Yes. 

What  time  of  the  year  did  they  vote ;  when  was  the  elwtion  ? — Was  it  in 
December  ? — I  think  it  was. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  long  they  had  been  non-resident  in  Stafford  at  the  time 
when  that  election  took  place? — I  cannot ;  it  is  certainly  one  on  the  register. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  long  they  had  been  non-resident  in  Stafford  at  the  time 
when  that  election  took  place  ? — I  cannot 

Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  explain?— I  wili  just  state,  that,  being  one  of 
the  friends  of  Captain  Chetwynd,  I  was  applied  to  by  those  persons  in-order  to 
have  their  coach  expenses  paid ;  I  am  certain  by  more  than  20  or  30 ;  some  sol- 
diers in  the  army ;  some  from  every  direction ;  some  from  Liverpool ;  some  from 
Manchester;  some  from  Birmingham.  I  am  certain  as  to  these  fects;  and  as  to 
my  own  man ;   he  had  been  a  non-resident  in  Stafford  I  think  for  years. 

As  to  that  one  man  the  fad  is  materiaL  Can  you  undertake  to  say  with  respect 
to  any  of  those  who  came  from  Birmingham  or  ^  other  places  you  mention  they 
bad  been  non^-reaident  in  Stafford  during  any  certain  period  of  time  ? — I  cannot 

You  say  that  Che  idea  of  giving  money  did  not  origmate  with  Captain  Chetwynd  ? 
— I  do. 

With  whom  did  it  originate  r — ^I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 

From  whom  did  you  Erst  hear  it  ? — From  the  mouths  of  hundreds  almost ;  that 
the  other  parties  were  giving  money. 

From  whom  did  you  first  hear  the  idea  of  money  being  paid  by  Captain  diet- 
wynd  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

Did  you  originate  that  idea? — I  did  not 

By  whom  were  you  told  to  pay  money  for  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — I  was  walking 
Ajp  the  street,  and  a  number  of  persons  came  to  me,  and  said  that  the  others  were 
paying  money,  and  giving  a  bad  account ;  that  very  great  confusion  prevailed ; 
and  that  unless  I  went  doivn.  Captain  Chetwynd  most  probably  would  lose  his  elec 
tion,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Did  yon  go  down  ? — I  did. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  at  the  time  know  that  money  was  being  paid 
for  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — The  impression  upon  my  mind  is  that  aioney  was  about 
to  be  paid  ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  knew  it  was  being  paid ;  but  that  was  long  after 
the  polling  commenced. 

You  say  there  was  an  impression  upon  your  nnnd  timt  money  was  about  to  be 
pmd  ? — Y^* 

How  came  your  mind  to  receive  that  impression  ? — I  beard  it  from  the  mouths 
of  hundreds  of  bui^esses,  tluit  the  other  parties  were  paying  money. 

At  what  hour  was  it  first  you  had  an  impression  on  your  mind  that  money  was 
about  to  be  given  for  Captain  Chetwynd?— At  the  hour  of  11  o'clock  in  the  day, 
when  I  went  down. 

From  whence  did  your  mind  receive  that  impression  ? — From  the  public  voice. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  from  the  public  voice  you  heard  that  Captain  Chetwynd 
>ras  about.to  give  money  ? — No ;  I  heard  that  from  his  friends. 

From  whom  ? — I  cannot  tell.  I  have  no  wish  to  keep  anythbg  back ;  but 
those  are  things  of  which  I  DEiade  no  specific  remarks  . 
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Mr.  T.  SitteMfffi.        Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  hear  it  from  some  person,  but  you  cannot,  at  this 

^-^       djstance  of  time,  recollect  their  names  ? — Yes. 

5  July  1836.  Do  j'ou  know  whether  Captain  Chetwynd  has  paid  the  money  to  Dawson? — 

I  do  not. 
Or  to  Bratton  ? — I  do  not. 

Did  you  ever  hear  from  him  whether  he  has  paid  it  or  not  ? — I  have  not. 
Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  after  the  money  had  begun  to  be  paid ; 
do  you  know  whether  he  was  aware  that  the  money  was  being  paid  for  votes  ? — 
During  the  election,  do  you  tnean  ? 

At  any  time  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  conversation  with  Captain 
Chetwynd. 

From  any  communication  with  Captain  Ciietwynd^  do  you  know  that  he  knows 
that  money  was  paid  for  votes  ? 

Mr.  Whatelei/ objected  to  this  mode  of  examination;  submitting,  that 
the  witness  had  not  given  his  evidence  in  such  a  way  as  to  authorize  such 
examination  by  the  counsel  calling  him. 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  that  the  witness  did  not  appear,  upon  thb 
particular  subject,  disposed  to  give  all  the  information  in  his  power  to  the 
House,  and  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  objection  to  refreshing  bb 
memory.  ^    . 

Mr.  Austin.']  From  any  communication  you  had  with  Captain  Chetwynd,  do  you 
jiot  know  that  Captain  Chetwynd  was  aware  that  money  was  being  paid  for  his 
election? 

Mr^  Whateley  objected  to  the  question  as  not  arising  out  of  the  cross- 
examination. 

Mr.  Austin  was  heard  in  support  of  the  question. 

The  Counsel  were  informed  that  the  question  might  be  put. 

Mr.  Austin,]  You  have  told  us  that  Captain  Chetwynd  had  said  he  had  rather 
Jose  his  election  than  give  money  ? — Yes,  I  have.. 

Do  not  you  believe,  from  communication  with  Captain  Chetwynd  at  any  time 
since  the  election,  that  Captain  Chetwynd  was  aware  that  money  was  being  paid 
for  his  election? — I  am  upon  my  oath.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  subject  I  have 
spoken  to  Captain  Chetwynd  about  from  that  day  to  this,  nor  do  I  know  that  I 
had  ever  seen  Captain  Chetwynd  before  those  two  days. 

Do  you  not  know,  from  communication  with  Captain  Chetwynd,  that  he  was 
aware  that  money  had  been  applied  to  his  election  ? — I  should  say  at  once  I  should 
think  it  could  not  have  happened  without  Captain  Chetwynd's  knowledge,  ta  a 
certainty. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  it  is  not  notorious  that  there  were  voters  in  Staf- 
ford wha  did  not  receive  payment ;  is  it  not  notorious  that  there  were  voters  in 
Stafford  who  did  ?— Certainly. 

To  what  extent? — I  have  stated,  I  think,  that  I  paid  400  or  500  myself. 

What  was  Captain  Chetwynd's  whole  number,  do  you  know  ? — I  think  between 
700  and  800. 

Seven  or  eight  hundred  ? — Not  more,  I  think. 

Was  it  750  ? — I  think  something  between  the  two. 

If  you  take  that  number,  how  many  of  Captain  Chetwynd's  own  voters  voted 
^vithout  the  receipt  of  money  ? — Of  course  upon  that  there  would  be  a  very  consi- 
derable number;  but  there  are  a  great  many  respectable  individuals  in  Stafford  who 
seldom  vote  at  elections^ 

You  paid  yourself  nearly  500? — ^Yes,  I  paid  between  400  and  500. 

You  were  there  only  part  of  the  day? — I  was  not  there  at  the  commencement; 
but  I  arrived  there  not  very  long  afterwards. 

Did  you  look  at  the  list  )'ourse]f,  so  as  to  cast  it  up? — I  never  did. 

Have  you  the  means  of  saying  how  many  were  paid  besides  those  yoii  paid 
yourself? — I  have  not 

Was  it  not  notorious  in  Stafford  that  the  great  mass  of  Captain  Chetwynd's  voters 
were  paid  ? — The  majority  of  them  assuredly  were* 

A  very  great  majority? — ^A  considerable  majority* 
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Was  it  not  notorious  iu  Stafford  that  a  considerable  majority  of  Mr.  Blunt's   jf^.  T.  Stevenson. 
^ere  paid  ? — Equally.  ' 

Was  it  not  notorious  in  Stafford  that  a  considerable  majority  of  Captain  Gro*       5JUIJ1836. 
mow's  votes  were  paid  ? — Assuredly. 

You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  change  in  the  constituency ;  do  you  know  what 
the  number  of  10  /.  householders  now  is  as  compared  with  formerly  ? — Perhaps  one- 
third  or  one-fourth. 

Is  it  a  greater  or  a  less  proportion  than  that  on  the  register  of  1 832  ? — I  should 
think  not  materially  altered^  but  that  there  would  be  a  greater  proportion  of  10/. 
householders. 

It  was  not  materially  altered  ? — It  Could  not  be  materially  altered  in  that  time. 

By  a  Lord.']  As  to  those  pieces  of  paper  that  were  brought  to  you,  was  nothing 
written  upon  them  ? — Only  the  men's  names. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  in  the  payments  you  made,  with  the  exception  of  one 
who  you  believe  was  a  doorkeeper,  the  rest  were  paid  2  /.  10^.  for  single  votes^ 
and  5  /.  for  double  votes  ? — I  am  positive  of  that. 

There  was  no  variation  in  the  payment  during  the  election  ? — We  commenced  as 
we  ended. 

You  stated,  that  during  the  progress  of  the  election,  Captain  Chetwynd  must 
have  known  that  money  wuis  paid ;  do  you  mean  to  say  he  must  have  known  it  at  that 
time,  or  that  he  must  have  known  it  subsequent  to  the  election  ?— I  have  no  know- 
ledge as  to  whether  Captain  Chetwynd  did  actually  know  it  or  not  at  that  time; 
I  only  say,  that  from  his  being  in  Stafford  at  the  time  it  is  not  scarcely  likely  that 
a  sum  so  serious  would  be  paid  without  his  having  some  knowledge  of  it 

You  say  he  refused  to  authorize  the  payment  of  money  before  the  election  took 
place? — Yes. 

You  say  that  money  was  distributed  on  his  behalf  during  the  election ;  did  he 
"know  that  during  the  elettion,  or  not  till  it  was  over?-— I  cannot  speak  to  that  fact, 
but  I  should  think  he  might  have  a  knowledge  of  it  before  the  determination  of  the 
election. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Captain  Chetwynd,  either  during  the  election  oir 
since  the  election  with  reference  to  the  election  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  had ; 
it  is  so  long  back. 

Has  anything  passed  between  you  and  him  to  ^ve  you  any  reason  for  saying 
that  he  did  or  did  not  know  that  money  was  paid  on  his  behalf? — I  conceive  that 
he  had  the  knowledge. 

Has  any  conversation  passed  with  you  to  inform  you  that  he  had  that  know^ 
ledge  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

Has  he  ever  expressed  any  surprise  in  your  hearing  at  his  having  discovered  that 
his  voters  had  been  paid  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  he  has. 

Who  first  told  you  to  go  down  to  the  White  Lion  ? — Some  persons  I  met  in  the 
street. 

Friends  of  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — Of  course  they  were. 

As  soon  as  you  went  down  you  began  paying? — ^As  soon  as  I  possibly  could. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  to  pay  ? — I  bad  the  money  from  Mr.  Charles  Dawson. 

Who  is  Mr.  Charles  Dawson  ? — A  druggist  in  Stafford. 

When  did  you  receive  that  money  ? — On  the  day  of  voting. 

Before  you  went  down  to  the  White  Lion  ? — I  received  it  at  different  periods. 

When  did  you  receive  the  money  which  you  began  paying  ? — I  suppose  the  first 
half  hour  after  I  went  down. 

Who  gave  you  that  money  ? — Mr.  William  Dawson. 

Did  he  give  it  you,  or  did  you  ask  him  for  it  ? — As  far  as  I  recollect  I  sent  a 
confidential  messenger,  or  went  to  him  myself. 

How  much  did  he  send  you  in  the  first  instance? — I  cannot  tell. 

You  began  paying  the  people  that  money  ? — Yes. 

You  understood  it  was  Captain  Chetwynd's  money? — I  knew  the  money  came 
from  Mr.  Dawson,  and  I  knew  he  was  a  friend  of  Captain  Chetwynd. 

Did  you  pay  any  of  the  10/.  householders  any  of  this  money? — I  have  not  a  re- 
collection ;  I  think  not  more  than  one. 

How  many  other  10/.  householders  received  money? — I  do  not  mention 
that  as  a  fact;  I  only  recollect  one  person  who  was  a  lo/.  householder  I  paid 
money  to. 

That  is  the  only  one  ?  —That  is  the  only  one  I  can  recollect  at  the  present 
moment. 

54L  T  3  Are 
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Mr.  r.  SUvemom.       ^PB  you  a  Voter  yourself? — ^Yes. 
6  July  1836,  ^^  ^  freeman  or  a  householder  ?— As  a  householder ;  1  am  a  burgess  as  wel^ 

^hich  was  as  good,  having  lived  in  Manchester  a  considerate  portion  of  my  life. 

You  are  on  the  register  as  a  householder  r—  Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  proportion  of  10/.  householders  at  that  time? — I  do  not;  a 
great  many  of  the  10/.  householders  were  burgesses,  and  many  of  the  first  men  in 
the  county. 

You  were  at  the  last  election  for  Stafford  ? — I  was  a  resident  there  at  that  time. 

There  was  none  of  this  bribing  going  on  at  that  time? — Not  on  the  part  of  Cap- 
tain Chetwynd. 

Was  there  on  any  part,  except  Captain  Gronow  ? — I  believe  not  a  siagfe  pound 
was  paid,  except  by  Captain  Gronow. 

There  was  a  great  deal  less  bribery  ? — There  was. 

l^re  were  5 jr.  and  10^.  tickets? — I  cannot  speak  lo  the  tickets ;  I  was  unwell 
at  the  time. 

[TkeWUmuwoi  directed  tdmihdraw. 

Then  Thomas  Bruttan  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examinfri   . 

as  follows : 

Mr.  r.  BruttoH.         Mr.  RwhtmJ]  ARE  you  the  governor  of  the  gaol  in  the  borough  of  Stafford  ? — 
"  I  am. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Stevenson,  the  last  witness  ? — I  do. 

Did  you  give  him  any  money  during  the  election  ?— -I  did  not  at  the  last  election. 

During  the  election  of  1S32  ? Yes. 

How  much  ? — ^Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

By  a  check  on  the  bank? — By  a  check  on  the  bank. 

Have  you  been  repaid  that  money? — 1  have  not ;  I  have  had  a  security  given  to 
me  by  Captain  Chetwynd,  but  it  is  not  paid. 

Did  you  communicate  to  Captain  Chetwynd  that  you  had  advanced  the  money 
4o  Mr.  Stephenson  ? — I  did  not 

When  did  he  give  you  a  security  for  it  ? — I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  January 
following;  I  cannot  be  positive. 

Following  the  election  ? — Yes,  it  was  following  the  eleotion,  but  the  exact  date  I 
cannot  remember. 

How  came  he  to  give  you  a  security  ? — I  mentioned  that  I  had  advanced  the 
aiQuey  for  the  payment  of  the  bills  at  the  inns. 

Did  you  advance  the  money  for  the  payment  of  bills  at  the  inns  ? — I  did. 

Specifically  ? — Specifically. 

Did  Stevenson  ask  for  it  for  that  purpose? — He  did  not ;  it  was  a  pure  offer  of 
Mxsy  own. 

And  you  have  since  received  a  security  r — I  have. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  IVkateley. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  polling  had  commenced  some  time  before  you 
advanced  this  money  to  Stevenson  ? — I  beueve  the  polling  had  commenced  an  hour 
or  two  on  the  second  day. 

This  was  late  in  the  election,  when  you  thought  that  there  might  be  money  wanted 
for  the  expenses  of  the  public-houses,  that  you  offered  it  to  Mr,  Stevenson? — It 
was ;  it  was  twelve  o'clock  or  soon  after  on  the  second  day ;  I  had  previously  heard 
that  there  were  some  great  expenses  at  the  inn,  and  I  then  asked  Mr.  Stevensof^ 
whether  a  little  money  would  be  of  service  to  pay  the  expenses. 

The  election  was  nearly  concluded  ? — ^That  I  cannot  say  ;  1  believe  it  continued 
three  or  four  hours  afterwards. 

Was  that  the  reason  that  you  offered  this  money,  because  you  thought  that  at 

that  time  there  must  be  considerable  money  to  be  paid  for  public-houses  and  so 

forth  ? — I  had  heard  it  stated  that  there  were  great  expenses  at  the  inns  amongst 

.Captain  Chetwynd's  friends  ;  he  was  very  popular  at  the  time,  and  an  intimation  was 

given  that  the  parties  expected  to  be  paid,  and  that  was  my  reason. 

Captain  Chetwynd  was  a  gentleman  extremely  popular  in  Stafford  ? — Yes. 

And  a  great  many  people  called  there  ? — Yes. 

Which  occasioned  great  expense  ?— Yes. 

Was  that  your  reason  for  offering  the  money  on  that  account?— My  reason  wa5 
to  support  Captain  Chetwynd's  election.  *  ' 
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He  is  a  gentleman  of  high  family  connexion  in  the  town  ? — Yes  ;  being  a  neigh-      Mr.  T.  Brnttim^ 
hour,  imd  a  brother  of  the  late  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions,  I  was  induced  to       ■ 
take  his  part  iu  promoting  his  election.  5  July  1836. 

How  the  money  was  employed  you  know  nothing  ? — I  know  not 
Thia  was  a  voluntary  offer  on  your  part,  without  any  previous  application  from 
Captain  Chetwynd,  or  any  of  his  friends  ? — It  was. 

Bjf  a  Lord.]  When  did  you  make  this  offer? — It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  on 
the  second  day« 

What  day  did  the  election  end  ? — I  believe,  as  far  ai»  I  recollect,  it  was  on  the 
Wednesday  or  the  Tuesday. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  ? — 1  think  at  four  o'clock ;  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  Act. 

Did  it  go  on  to  four? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

The  election  was  not  over  when  you  made  this  offer? — Certainly  not. 

Where  did  you  make  it  ? — At  the  entrance  of  the  George  Hotel  gateway,  where 
Captain  Chetwynd's  friends  met  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  election. 

What  passed  between  you  and  Stevenson  ? — I  addressed  myself  to  Mr.  Stevenson 
after  X  heard  there  had  been  great  expenses  at  the  inn,  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
an  accommodation  to  Captain  Chetwynd ;  and  making  that  observation,  I  said 
I  had  some  money  at  the  bank,  if  200 L  or  300/.  would  be  of  any  service;  he 
said  he  thought  it  might,  but  he  would  let  me  know.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
said,  ^'  If  you  can  let  us  have  a  little,  do  so ;"  I  said,  ^^  I  will  draw  a  check ;'' 
and  I  drew  a  check  for  250/.  What  was  done  with  it  I  know  no  more  than  your 
lordships. 

[The  WitnesB  was  directed  to  toitMravx, 

[Then  John  IVynne  was  called  in ;   and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

Mr,  Amtin!]  WHAT  are  j'ou  ? — A  shoe  manufacturer.  John  Wj/nnt. 

Do  you  live  at  Stafford  ?— Yes.  '     '  ■  ' 

And  lived  there  in  1 832  ? — Yes. 

You  took  an  active  part  in  that  election  ? — Yes. 

For  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  a  member  of  Captain  Chetwynd's  committee  ? — Captain  Chetwynd 
had  no  committee. 

You  took  good  care  to  have  no  committee  ? — ^Took  good  care ;  I  do  not  under- 
stand a  committee.     Captam  Chetwynd  had  plenty  of  good  warm  friends. 

But  no  committee  ? — Not  as  I  know  of.     1  am  sure  he  had  no  committee. 

Of  all  those  good  warm  friends  did  any  of  them  take  the  trouble  to  manage  his 
election  for  him  ? — Yes,  every  one. 

For  the  purpose  of  managing  that  election  did  they  ever  go  to  any  inn  at  Staf- 
ford ?— Yes- 

What  inn  did  they  go  to  ? — ^The  George. 

Were  you  ever  at  the  George  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

And  1  suppose  they  discussed  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  election,  did  they 
not?— Of  course  the  men  tried  to  do  their  best  to  secure  the  return  of  Captain 
Chetwynd. 

And  discussed  the  means  by  which  that  success  might  be  secured? — I  do  not 
understand  you. 

Were  there  more  than  one  there  ? — ^Yes  ;  perhaps  twenty. 

Did  you  talk  about  tlie  election  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

And  about  the  method  of  carrying  it  on  r — I  cannot  answer  that  question ;  I  do 
not  understand  what  you  mean  by  it 

You  mean  to  swear  that  that  was  not  a  committee?-^ I  mean  to  swear  that  I  did 
not  consider  that  1  was  one  of  the  committee,  or  that  there  was  any  committee  at 
all.    Every  one  did  their  best  for  the  cause  of  Captain  Chetwynd. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  that  was  not  Captain  Chewynd's  committee?-^ 
I 'swear  that  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  committee  or  not.  I  do  not  consider 
that  there  was  any  committee  whatever ;  that  they  were  all  friends  of  Captain 
Chetwynd  that  were  there. 

You  never  called  it  a  committee  and  never  called  it  a  committee-room  ? — Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Did  you  never  hear  any  body  call  it  the  committee-room  ?— No. 
541.  T  4  You 
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Johfi  Wynne.  Yoli  were  at  another  public-house ;  you  and  Lloyd  were  there  ? — In  a  public- 

' house,  no  it  was  not  a  public-hou&e. 

5  July  1836.  Were  you  and  Mr.  Lloyd  at  any  place  in  Stafford  ? — No,  it  was  not  at  Stafford, 

out  Forbridge. 

Is  not  it  near  to  Stafford? — Yes ;  as  near  as  Westminster  is  to  London  ;  across 
the  bridge. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  house  at  For  bridge  ? — ^The  Golden  Lion. 
And  there  you  began  to  pay  money  for  Captain  Chetwynd's  friends? — Yes. 
When  did  you  first  go  to  the  Golden  Lion  ? — Upon  the  first  day's  poll. 
How  early  ?—  I  should  say  it  was  after  dinner. 

What  time  of  the  day  ? — From  perhaps  twelve  to  one  or  two  o  clock  ;  it  was 
after  dinner ;  it  was  p.  h.  ;  it  was  not  in  the  morning. 

What  time  of  the  day  ? — t  should  say.  perhaps  one  or  two  o'clock. 

Be  so  good  as  to  recollect  more  accurately,  and  tell  what  time  of  the  day  you 
went  to  the  Lion? — I  cannot  tell  to  certainty  ;  I  think  it  was  after  dinner  ;  we  will 
say  from  half-past  one  to  two  o'clock. 

Where  do  you  come  from  now  ? — From  Stafford. 

Where  have  you  been  to  this  morning  ;  have  you  dined  to-day  ? — Yes. 

How  long  ago  ? — Two  or  three  hours  since. 

Mind  and  attend  to  the  questions,  and  answer  them.  Did  you  find  Lloyd  there 
at  the  Lion  when  you  went  ? — Yes. 

What  was  Lloyd  doing? — Lloyd  was  either  paying  or  putting  the  names  down, 
I  cannot  tell  which.     There  was  him  and  another  man,  John  Kinderdine. 

What  is  Lloyd  ? — A  shoe  manufacturer. 

Did  you  see  him  paying  money  when  you  went  in  ? — Yes,  they  were  paying ; 
either  him  or  Kinderdine. 

To  whom  were  they  paying? — To  men. 

To  what  men  ? — To  burgesses* 

Who  was  paying,  he  or  Kinderdine? — I  really  cannot  tell ;  one  was  paying  and 
the  other  was  putting  down ;  I  cannot  tell  which. 

What  was  the  other  putting  down  ? — Putting  down  names. 

Anything  besides? — He  was  putting. down  names. 

And  sums  ? — And  sums. 

What  was  he  putting  them  down  upon  ?—  Upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 

A  large  sheet  of  paper  like  that?  [A  foolscap  sheet.'] — Yes;  not  letter-paper. 

How  much  letter  paper  was  there  there  ? — Perhaps  two  or  three  sheets,  or  one 
or  two ;  I  cannot  tell. 

And  an  ink-stand  ? — And  an  ink-stand. 

Did  you  commence  paying  when  you  got  there  ? — I  did  not  pay ;  I  put  the 
names  down. 

Who  went  on  paying  after  you  got  there  ? — Mr.  Stevenson* 

How  soon  did  he  come  in  after  you? — I  think  we  went  down  together;  he 
might  be  there  before  me ;  but  I  put  the  names  down,  and  he  paid  the  money. 

Did  you  continue  that  all  day  ? — Yes. 

You  writing  the  names  down,  and  he  paying  the  money  ? — Yes. 

As  the  men  came  in  did  they  bring  the  tickets  with  them,  or  a  scrap  of  paper? 
—At  first  they  did. 

How  long  did  they  continue  doing  so  ? — Not  long. 

What  took  place  after  that? — ^Those  that  came  had  the  money,  though  there 
was  not  any  ticket  or  paper  whatever.  That  I  will  swear  solemnly.  I  gave  some 
small  bits  of  paper,  perhaps  two  inches  long,  and  perhaps  four  or  five  names  down 
upon  some,  and  then  there  was  no  paper  afterwards,  as  I  saw. 

How  long  did  you  continue  writing  down  the  names  upon  the  sheets  of  paper  ^ 
— Perhaps  two  or  three  hours. 

Did  you  continue  writing  their  names  after  they  had  ceased  bringing  the  slips  of 
paper?— Oh  yes. 

How  did  you  get  their  names  ? — I  knew  most  of  them  ;  I  knew  them  by  sight. 

I  believe  you  know  the  burgesses  pretty  well  in  Stafford  ? — Yes,  pretty  well. 

Then  when  they  came  you  wrote  their  names  down  from  your  own  knowledge 
of  them  ?— Yes. 

What  did  you  do  in  case  you  did  not  know  the  men  ? — I  think  I  know  most  qf 
the  men  in  Stafford. 

Probably 
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Probably  you  went  there  on  account  of  your  knowledge  of  the  burgesses  of     .  Jokn  Wj/tme. 

Stafford  ;  is  not  that  so ;  did  you  not  go  to  the  Lion  on  account  of  your  knowledge 

of  the  burgesses  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  was  true.  5  ^^^y  i8?6. 

And  I  believe  you  had  reason  to  know  them  from  former  experience  in  election 
matters? — No,  I  think  not.     I  believe  you  cannot  find  that. 
Was  it  so  ? — No. 

How  did  you  know  most  of  the  burgesses  ? — Because  I  lived  in  the  town. 
I  was  bom  in  the  town.  I  hope  I  may  die  there.  They  are  my  neighbours,  most 
of  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day  did  you  cast  up  the  sheet  of  paper  ? — ^Well,  I  believe 
I  cast  up  to  see  whether  the  money  was  right 

And  how  did  you  ascertain,  after  you  had  it  cast  up,  that  the  money  was  right  ? — 
How  did  I  ascertain  ? 

You  cast  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  money  was  right ;  how  did 
you  calculate ;  how  did  you  know  how  much  money  had  been  given  ? 

By  a  Lord.]  Did  you  cast  it  up  to  see  whether  the  tokens  were  right  or  the  sums 
that  had  been  given  ?  --I  cannot  swear  whether  I  cast  up  the  first  day. 
Mr.  Austin.]  Did  you  cast  it  up  on  the  second  day? — ^Yes. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  day  ? — ^Yes. 

For  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  figures  you  had  on  the  paper  corresponded 
with  the  sums  paid  ? — Yes. 

Then  did  it  come  right  ? — ^Yes,  within  a  pound  or  two. 
Who  told  you  it  was  right  ? — No  one. 
But  you  did  not  pay  the  money  yourself? — No* 

How  did  you  know  it  was  right? — Money  was  lying  on  the  table,  the  same,  as  if 
it  w^  here. 

You  knew  how  much  was  on  the  table? — It  was  put  down  how  much  it  was,  and 
the  money  tallied,  late  at  night  the  second  day,  within  a  pound  or  ten  shillings. 

How  many  names  did  you  put  down  during  your  two  days  attendance? — I  should 
think  from  four  to  five  hundred. 
How  much  did  you  pay  altogether  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

After  what  rate  did  you  pay  them  ?-~Two  pounds  ten  shillings  and  five  pounds. 
How  much  did  that  make  altogether  ? — I  could  soon  tell  that;  but  it  is  impos* 
sible  for  me  to  say  the  number  of  plumpers  there  were.    I  have  never  seen  the 
paper  since  I  wrote  it. 
But  you  cast  it  up  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot  say  whether  it  was  1,000  A  or  2,000/.  ? — 
Nothing  like  2,000/. ;  from  400/.  to  500/.  at  2/.  10^.  and  5  /. 

Will  you  swear  that  the  sum  was  not  i,8oo/.  altogether  ? — That  I  was  putting 
down  and  paying  ? 

Yes.  Will  you  swear  that  after  casting  up  the  paper  you  did  not  ascertain 
that  the  sum  was  1,800/.  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  ,. 

Do  not  cast  it  up  with  your  fingers  ? — Can  I  pretend  to  recollect  three  or  four 
years  since  ?  I  give  a  straightforward  answer  ; .  I  wish  to  keep  nothing  back.  I 
say  that  2/.  10^.  and  5/.  was  all  that  was  paid,  with  the  exception  of  one  man 
that  had  5  s. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  pieces  of  paper  ? — I  went  and  took  them  to  Mr. 
Dawson* 
The  sheets  ?— Yes ;  there  w^ere  two  sheets  of  paper. 

You  are  certain  that  they  were  sheets  of  writing  paper? — Yes;  they  were  writ- 
ing paper. 

You  took  them  to  Dawson  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  give  them  to  Dawson  ? — Yes ;  I  left  them  at  his  shop,  or  gave  them 
to  him. 

Do  you  know  where  the  money  came  from  ? — No^  I  do  not. 
From  Dawson ;  do  you  know  that  ?  — Well„  I  meaa  to  say  that  I  never  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  money ;  nothing  at  all. 

Who  produced  the  money  ? — Mr.  Stevensoa  generally  brought  the  mon^y. 
Do  you  know  whether  he  got  it  from  Dawson  ? — ^I  cannot  say. 
Why  did  you  carry  the  sheets  to  Dawson  ? — I  left  them  there. 
How  came  you  to  leave  them  at  Dawson's  ? — I  understood  that  Mr.  Dawson 
supplied  some  of  the  money  that  Mr.  Stevenson  had  on  the  second  day. 

It  is  very  odd  that  you  should  not  answer  the  question  before  ? — I  told  ybu  that 
1  did  not  have  the  money. 
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Jokn  Wjytmt.  And  OD  that  account  you  carried  the  sheets  to  Mr.  Dawson  ?— I  did. 

'  Have  you  never  seen  the  sheets  since? — I  have  not,  I  declare,  from  the  time  of 

5  Jttly  1836.      the  second  day's  poll. 

They  were  in  your  own  handwritbg  ? — Most  of  them  were. 

Who  wrote  the  others  ? — Either  Lloyd  or  Kinderdine. 

Then  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  when  you  came,  Lloyd  or  Kinderdine, 
whichever  it  was,  gave  you  the  writing,  and  you  began  ?-r- Yes,  i  took  their  place 
and  carried  it  on  to  the  end. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  grand  jury  room  during  the  canvass  time,  some  days  or 
weeks  before  this  ;  do  you  recollect  the  canvass? — Yes,  I  was  there. 

Did  you  see  Captain  Chetwynd  canvassing  the  voters  there  ?  —No. 

He  was  not  there  ? — I  say  he  was  there. 

Did  you  see  him  canvass  the  voters  ? — I  do  not  think  he  went  there  to  canvass 
the  voters;  he  might  have  said,  as  a  person  went  out  of  the  grand  jury  room, 
"  How  do  you  do ;  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  your  vote  r"  and  that  is  all ;  and 
if  he  said  •*  Very  well,*'  that  was  one. 

Did  the  voter  not  pass  into  the  great  court  ? — Yes. 

And  did  he  not  get  a  ticket  for  10*.  in  the  great  court  ? — I  believe  he  did. 

How  came  you  to  go  to  the  Lion  ? — I  think  there  was  a  communication  that  I  was 
wanted  at  the  Lion. 

Where  did  that  communication  come  from  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell ;  somebody 
came  and  said,  "  Mr.  Wynne,  you  are  wanted  at  the  Lion ;"  and  I  went  there, 
and  found  that  it  was  as  I  have  told  you  before,  that  I  took  the  place  of  those 
gentlemen. 

Who  made  the  communication  r«-^I  cannot  tell ;  I  swear  I  cannot. 

How  came  you  to  hit  upon  Mr-  Stevenson  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

Was  that  by  accident? — It  might  be. 

Had  you  met  Mr.  Stevenson  before  at  the  room  where  all  the  friends  of  Captaiil 
Chetwynd  met  ?— Yes,  many  of  them  ;  scares  of  them. 

About  that  election  at  the  time  of  that  election  ? — Certainly  I  had.  Mr.  Ste- 
venson was  a  warm  friend  of  Captain  Chetwynd  as  there  were  many  a  score  there — 
hundreds ;  they  were  not  ashamed  who  came  into  that  room ;  there  was  nothing 
like  mystery  going  on,  I  am  sure. 

Was.  the  money  slack  during  the  last  day  ;  did  the  money  slacken ;  was  it  er- 
hausted  at  any  time  during  the  second  day  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  first 
or  second. 

Did  you  send  for  any  more  at  any  time  ? — Yes. 
.  Whom  did  you  send  ? — We  were  not  prepared. 

By  whom  did  you  send  ? — I  cannot  say ;  it  was  said  to  somebody  in  the  room, 
We  have  very  little  money,  you  had  better  fetch  a  little  more.^' 

Where  did  you  tell  him  to  go  to  ? — ^There  were  plenty  of  men  who  had  10/.  or 
20  L  in  their  pockets  that  would  soon  give  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  anybody  who  had  10/.  or  20  Z.  in  their  poeket  did 
give  it  ? — They  would  advance  it. 
Did  they  do  it?— Yes. 

Name  a  person,  except  Mr.  Dawson  and  except  Mr.  Brutton,  who  advanced 
money  ? — I  think  Mr.  John  Kinderdine  Shaw  advanced  some,  but  he  was  paid  agdn. 
Who  paid  him  again  ? — I  do  not  know. 

How  much  did  he  advance  ?*— I  do  not  know ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  iDoney 
matters. 

Did  you  advance  anything? — No,  not  a  farthing;  I  was  never  asked  such  a 
thing.     Indeed  I  was  not  rich  enough  to  advance  money  for  elections. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whitmore. 

When  was  it  that  you  were  in  the  grand  jury  room  ;  how  long  before  Ae  elec- 
tion ? — I  cannot  tell ;  it  was  perhaps  two  or  three  months  before  the  election. 

Do  not  you  know  that  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  November  ?— I  really  cannot 
tell ;  it  was  before  the  election  some  time. 

Before  there  was  a  vacancy.  There  was  no  vacancy  for  the  bcurough  at  that 
time,  was  there  ?     Parliament  was  sitting,  was  it  not?— I  really  cannot  tell  that. 

At  any  rate  it  was  two  or  three  months  before  the  election  ? — Yes  ;  I  should 
say  so,  at  least; 

•  When  you  went  to  the  Lion  you  said  that  Lloyd  and  Kinderdine  were  there  ? 
— Yes.  i 
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Were  they  as  well  acquainted  with  the  burgesses  as  you  were  ? — No.  Sohn  Wynne. 

Then  persons  niight  have  come  there  and  have  received  mon6y  from  them  ^ 

without  being  burgesses? — Yes.  6 J«lv  1836 

Do  you  know  by  whom  those  pieces  of  paper  were  written  which  were  brought? 
— I  do  not. 

You  say  that  those  bits  of  paper  were  brought  only  at  first? — I  only  saw  them 
for  an  hour  or  two ;  not  afterwards. 

After  that  arty  person  that  came  received  money  ?  -  Yes. 
.  You  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he  had  voted  ? — Not  at  all ;  only  by  his 
own  word. 

So  long  as  the  pieces  of  paper  lasted  did  they  state  for  whom  the  person  that 
brought  them  voted  ? — No.     1  saw  the  papers,  and  they  had  merely  the  name. 

They  might  be  written  by  any  person  ?—  Yes. 

By  the  persons  that  brought  them  ? — Yes. 

You  could  not  tell  for  whom  they  had  voted  ? — No. 

You  say  that  you  left  those  sheets  of  paper  at  Mr.  Dawson's  shop,  or  gave  them 
to  him  r — They  went  to  the  house ;  if  I  did  not  see  him  I  left  them  at  the  shop. 

Whether  they  ever  got  into  Dawson's  own  possession  you  cannot  tell  ? — I  could 
not  swear  whether  I  left  thenf>  in  his  own  hands  or  not. 

Did  you  look  at  those  papers  which  were  written  by  either  Lloyd  or  Kinderdine 
before  you  went  to  the  Lion  ? — Before  I  went  I  did  not  know  that  there  was 
anything  of  the  kind. 

When  you  went  to  the  Lion  were  there  not  some  written  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  kx^k  at  them  ? — No ;  they  might  have  come  over  again. 

You  never  compared  them  with  persons  that  came  ? — Not  at  all.  I  mean  to  say 
I  wish  to  speak  the  truth. 

There  was  fk  good  deal  of  confusion  ? — Yes.  ^ 

And  it  was  never  expected  that  money  would  be  wartted  ? — Not  a  farthing. 

You  were  a  good  friend  of  Captain  Chfetwynd's  ? — Yes. 

Yod  took  an  interest  in  all  the  preparations  for  his  election  ? — Yes;  in  going 
round  the  town  canvassing  for  him. 

And  it  was  never  expected  that  the  money  would  be  required  ? — No ;  and  there 
would  never  have  been  any  paid  if  it  had  not  been  paid  by  the  other  party  first. 

And  when  you  went  to  the  Lion  it  was  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  day  ? — Half 
past  twelve  or  one  o'clock  ;  the  poll  commenced  at  nine  o'clock. 

What  sort  of  persons  were  they  that  came  to  the  Lion  when  you  were  thefe? — 
They  were  mostly  burgesses. 

Were  they  those  that  you  would  call  respectable  persons  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think 
they  could  be  very  respectable  to  go  and  receive  the  money. 

The  lower  class? — If  you  come  to  the  broad  acceptation  of  the  term  it  is  not 
very  respectable  to  receive  money. 

They  were  working  men  ? — Oh  yes. 

In  your  opinion,  are  there  many  that  would  not  receive  money  for  voting  in 
Stafford  ? — -I  think  the  last  election  is  a  good  proof  on  that  head.  I  wish  to  state 
this  before  your  lordships,  that  till  that  election  I  really  believe  that  many  that 
went  there  never  thought  that  there  was  any  harm  in  receiving  a  little  money ;  but 
there  has  been  a  very  great  change  for  the  better,  I  am  happy  to  say,  which  proves 
tiiat  which  I  will  swear,  that  not  one  man  who  has  ever  voted  for  Captain  Chet- 
wynd  ever  received  a  bribe,  or  a  promise  to  receive  a  bribe,  for  the  last  election, 
but  gave  their  votes  purely  and  honestly,  and  would  do  it  over  again. 

Captain  Chetwynd  lieaded  the  poll  in  1835  ;  what  was  his  number?-^ He  was 
100  or  more  before  the  others. 

'*  Four  hundred  or  five  hundred  had  he  not? — He  had  456 ;  I  think  456  were 
the  numbers ;  I  only  wish  to  say  this  to  your  lordships,  that  I  have  heard  severtil 
Stafford  people 

Nevermind  what  you  have  heard;  do  you  think  the  constituency  has  improved 
ftnce  1832  ? — ^Yes  ;  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  456  burgesses  voted  for  Captain  Chet- 
ivynd  without  asking  for  anything,  Jind  nobody  expecting  a  farthing. 

And  that  will  be  the  case  again  ? — Yes  ;  they  will  be  all  pure  in  the  next  elec- 
tion, if  you  will  give  it  them.  I  know  that  plenty  of  men  have  said,  that  if  ever 
there  is  the  privilege,  and  they  do  hope  that  there  will  be,  of  voting  again,  that  when- 
ever a  person  comes  forward,  and  wishes  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  borough 
of  Stafford,  that  they  will  ascertain  particularly  whethtsr  he  means  to  bribe  or 
give  any  thing,  because  if  he  does  they  will  never  vote  for  hhn.  1  declare  that 
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Jpkm  Wymft.      upon  my  oath,  and  I  think  it  is  general ;  and  I  hope  there  is  not  one  man  that 
— '- will  not  do  the  same. 

\The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

[Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  and  second  reading  of  the  said  Bill  be 
put  off  till  Thursday  next,  at  Three  o'clock ;  and  that  the  Lords  be  summoned. 

Die  Jovis,  V  Juiii,  1836. 


THE  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  ftirther  consideration  and  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  intituled,  **  An  Act  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  Stafford,  in  the 
County  of  Stafford,  from  sending  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament ;"  and  for  the 
Lords  to  be  summoned;  and  for  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  proof  of  the  preamble 
of  the  Bill ;  and  for  the  electors  of  Stafford  to  be  heard  by  ttiemselves,  their  counsel 
or  agents,  on  the  matters  contained  in  their  petition ; 

Counsel  were  called  in. 

Then  Charles  Dawson  was  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  as 

follows : 

Ciarks Dawion.        Mr.  Justin.]  ARE  you  a  resident  in  the  borough  of  Stafford? — Yes. 

Are  you  a  druggist  there  ?— Yes. 

7  July  i83€.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  election  of  1832  ? — I  did. 

An  active  part? — Not  a  very  active  part;  1  was  only  solicited  to  pay  the  bills. 
I  took  upon  me  to  pay  the  bills. 
For  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — For  Captain  Chetwynd. 

Did  you  canvass  with  him  ? — I  went  round  with  him  the  first  time  he  went 
round. 

Was  any  money  given  to  the  burgesses  to  drink  upon  that  occasion  ? — Why,  there 
was  a  shilling  or  two  given  now  and  then,  but  it  was  more  to  the  women,  1  think, 
than  to  the  men,  as  far  as  I  recollect 

How  many  shillings  were  given? — I  cannot  positively  undertake  to  say. 

About  how  many  ? — I  cannot  say. 

You  know  what  I  mean  ;  was  it  commonly  given  or  not  ? — Oh,  no ;  occasionally 
given. 

That  was  the  first  time  he  went  round  r  —Yes. 

Were  you  in  Stafford  when  Captain  Chetwynd  came  the  second  time  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  canvass  in  the  Town-hall? — No ;  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Was  he  in  the  grand  jury  room  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  in  the  Town-hall?— Yes  ;  but  he  did  not  canvass  there. 

He  was  in  the  grand  jury  room  ? — He  was. 

Did  you  see  any  burgesses  come  into  the  grand  jury  room  upon  that  occasion  ? 
— A  good  many. 

A  great  many  ? — A  good  many. 

Did  Captain  Chetwynd  speak  to  them  ? — He  merely  asked  them  how  they  did  ; 
he  bowed  to  some,  and  some  he  spoke  to. 

Where  did  the  burgesses  go  to  after  that  ? — They  went  into  the  crown  court 

How  much  did  they  get  in  the  crown  court?— They  got  10^.  a  piece,  I 
believe.  . 

You  say  you  paid  some  money,  is  that  so  ? — Paid  the  money,  merely  giving  the 
women  a  shilling  now  and  then  occasionally. 

Did  you  not  afterwards  pay  money? — No. 

Did  yjou  receive  money  ? — I  drew  money  out  of  the  bank. 

By  whose  authority  did  you  do  that  ? — I  suppose  it  was  placed  thereby  Captain 
Chetwynd  ;  but  I  had  the  authority  to  draw  it  out ;  my  signature  was  sufficient  to 
draw  it  out. 

Were  you  authorized  to  do  that  by  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — Yes,  I  believe  I  was, 
but  I  cannot  say  who  authorized  me  ;  I  cannot  possibly  say  that  Captain  Chet- 
wynd authorized  me. 

Did  Captain  Cheiwyrid  know  that  you  transacted  that  part  of  the  business  •^— 
Of  course  ne  would. 

Did 
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Did  he  know  it? — I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say  that  he  did.  Charles  Dawson. 

Do  you  know  who  placed  the  money  at  the  bankers  ? — No,  I  cannot  .  '  .      ..  ■ 

Have  you  any  notion  whose  money  it  was  ? — No.  7  July  1836. 

Who  put  it  to  your  account  ? — It  was  not  put  to  my  account ;  [  had  autho* 
lity  to  draw  the  checks. 

Who  gave  you  the  authority  ? — I  believe  Captain  Chetwynd  ;  I  went  to  the 
bank,  and  I  believe  it  was  authorized  by  him  that  I  should  do  that. 

How  came  the  banker  to  acknowledge  your  checks? — I  suppose  by  his 
authority. 

Who  told  YOU  that  the  banker  would  honour  your  checks  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  do 
not  know ;  Captain  Chetwynd  went  over  to  the  bank  for  the  express  purpose. 

Did  you  go  with  him  to  the  bank  ? — I  believe  not. 

Did  you  see  any  body  at  the  bank  ? — Mr.  Salt. 

Is  he  a  partner  at  the  bank  ?—  Yes. 

Did  you  make  any  arrangement  with  him  ? — Nothing  more  than  I  was  author- 
ized to  draw  out  a  certain  sum. 

In  favour  of  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  draw  occasionally  ? — I  did. 

How  many  checks  ? — I  cannot  say  the  number  of  checks. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  money  which  was  produced  from  those  checks?— I 
paid  a  great  number  of  bills  with  it.    ' 

What  else  ? — ^The  other  part  was  given  to  Mr.  Wynne,  I  believe,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
venson. 

Did  you  give  it  to  Wynne  and  Stevenson  yourself? — I  believe  I  brought  it  into 
Ae  room  to  them,  or  somebody  else  took  it;  but  there  was  such  confusion. 

What  room  did  you  go  to  ? — Into  a  room  in  the  George. 

Not  the  committee-room  ? — There  was  no  committee- room. 

It  was  in  the  room  of  the  George,  where  the  friends  of  Captain  Chetwynd  met  ? 
— Yes. 

To  conduct  the  election  ? — Yes ;  we  met  there  of  course. 

To  conduct  the  election  ? — I  do  not  know  of  conducting  the  election ;  we  did 
the  best  we  could  for  ^aptain  Chetwynd. 

You  met  in  that  room: — Not  in  any  express  room. 

You  met  in  the  George  in  some  room,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  best  you 
could  for  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  election  ? — There  were  so  many 
went  in  and  went  out  that  there  was  no  substantial  party. 

Was  the  election  conducted  at  all ;  was  it  managed  at  all,  by  anybody  ? — I 
paid  the  bills,  and  I  believe  that  was  the  best  part  of  it ;  his  friends  came  in  and 
out ;  there  was  no  special  meeting  at  any  particular  time. 

Did  Stevenson  give  you  any  acknowledgment  for  the  money,  or  Wynne  ? — I 
think  they  gave  me  one. 

Have  you  ever  looked  for  it  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  found  nothing. 

You  cannot  find  it  ?— No. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  acknowledgment  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say  ;  as  soon 
as  ever  the  election  was  over  I  gave  all  ^e  accounts  up  to  Captain  Chetwynd  ;  all 
that  I  had  in  my  possession. 

What  was  the  amount  of  all  the  checks  that  you  drew  ^ — I  cannot  possibly  say. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  received  no  money  or  checks  yourself  from 
any  other  place,  or  from  any  person?- — I  received  checks  from  the  district  bank  as 
well  as  the  other  bank. 

Who  gave  you  those  checks  ? — Mr.  Edmund  Birch ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  drawn  by  Captain  Chetwynd  or  not. 

You  have  been  examined  as  to  this  before  ;  did  you  receive  no  check  from  Cap- 
tain Chetwynd  ? — I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  whether  Captain  Chetwynd 
gave  them  to  me,  or  thev  were  sent  to  me. 

Then  you  do  not  recollect  who  gave  them  to  you^— I  cannot  possibly  say. 

How  much  had  you  altogether?— I  think  I  had  three  checks  out  of  the  district 
bank. 

How  many  checks  had  you  from  any  other  source? — I  cannot  possibly  say  how 
many  I  had. 

What  sum  did  you  receive  in  money  from  any  hand  or  place  ?--I  am  sure  I 
cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  the  money  I  received  from  the  bank. 

You  were  the  chief  paymaster?— I  drew  checks. 
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Charks  Dawson.        You  were  the  chief  paymaster? — I  paid  all  the  bills. 
—  Had  you  not  the  mauagement  of  the  money  part  of  the  election  ? — I  had,  as  fur 

7  July  1836.       ^  drawing  it  out,  but  other  hands  had  equal  access  to  it  as  myself. 

Did  anybody  receive  money  for  the  details  of  the  election  except  through 
your  hands  ? — Yes,  I  believe  Mr.  Stevenson  did,  through  Mr.  BruttoD. 

Independently  of  that  sum  from  Mr.  Brutton,  did  anybody  receive  any  moQey 
for  the  details  of  the  election  except  from  you  ;  do  you  know  that  of  your  owa 
knowledge? — I  cannot  say. 

Were  you  you  not  principally  engaged  as  paymsister  ? — I  undertook  to  pay  the 
bills. 

And  you  also  gave  sums  to  Stevenson  and  to  Wynne  ? — Yes,  they  had  money 
from  me. 

That  having  been  your  position  at  that  election,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
cannot  say  how  much  money  you  received  for  the  purposes  of  that  election  ? — I 
am  sure  1  could  not  say  what  sum  I  received. 

Mr.  fVhatela/.]  The  accounts  will  show  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Austin.^  1  want  to  get  from  your  recollection  something  like  an  account  of 
the  sums  of  money  received  for  the  purposes  of  that  election? — I  am  sure  I  cannot 
state  ;  I  could  not  charge  my  recollection. 

Not  within  hundreds  of  pounds  ? — No,  I  could  not  within  a  few  hundreds. 

Did  you  receive  2,000  /.  ? — I  think  I  did  not  altogether. 

Did  you  receive  1,800/.? — I  might  have  received  from  1,700/.  to  1,800/.,  but 
the  bank  books  will  show  that. 

Try  to  recollect? — I  cannot  possibly  recollect,  the  thing  was  done  so  much  in 
confusion ;  I  had  not  the  checks  in  my  possession  for  a  minute  before  they  were 
taken  away,  and  I  have  taken  no  minutes  of  them,  except  what  was  given  for  the 
banker. 

Did  you  keep  no  account  of  those  ? — I  kept  an  account  for  the  time  being,  till  I 
gave  an  account  of  what  had  been  expended. 

That  is  all  you  had  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  receive  1,800 A? — I  cannot  say. 

You  do  not  think  2,000/.? — No. 

You  went  to  the  Lion,  did  you  not  ? — I  did. 

You  saw  Stevenson  there  ? — Yes. 

You  knew  what  was  going  on  ? — I  conjectured  what  was  going  on;  I  did  not  see 
it  going  on. 

You  did  not  see  them  paying  voters  ? — I  did  not  see  them  pay,  I  was  not  there 
a  minute. 

Did  you  see  Stevenson  there  ? — Yes,  and  Wynne  too. 

Did  you  see  money  upon  the  table  ?     Yes. 

I  suppose  you  had  no  doubt  of  what  was  going  on  ? — I  had  not  much  doubt  of 
what  was  going  on,  but  I  did  not  see  it  done. 

Did  you  receive  any  sheets  of  paper  from  Mr.  Wynne  afterwards? — I  believe 
I  did,  but  that  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  whether  I  received  them  from  Mr.  Wynne; 
they  were  slips  of  papers,  not  sheets. 

Were  they  produced  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons? — I  be- 
lieve they  were ;  I  have  not  them. 

But  you  believe  they  were  produced  before  that  Committee  ? — I  believe  they 
were ;  I  have  heard  so. 

Mr.  TVhateley.']  Did  you  see  them  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?-^No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Amtin.']  How  did  they  did  come  into  your  possession  ? — They  were  given 
to  me  by,  I  believe,  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Wynne ;  I  cannot  exactly  say  who 
gave  them  to  me,  not  positively. 

You  believe  by  Stevenson  and  Wynne,  but  you  do  not  undertake  to  say  posi- 
tively?— I  cannot;  they  were  left  on  the  table,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
gave  them  me  in  my  own  possession  or  not. 

How  long  had  you  them  in  your  own  possession? — Not  many  days. 

What  became  of  them  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  Biddulph  took  them,  and  I 
never  saw  them  after  they  got  out  of  my  possession. 

How  did  they  go  out  of  your  possession? — Biddulph  had  them  ;  I  wanted  to 
see  the  amount,  so  that  I  might  give  an  account  of  my  stewardship. 

To  whom  did  you  apply  for  that  purpose  ? — I  did  not  apply  to  any  person. 
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How  came  Aey  to  you  ?  —They  brought  them,  first  one,  and  then  the  other,  I    Charles  Datoson. 

suppose.  '      ^ 

Had  you  made  application  for  them  ?— No.  '  •'"v  *M- 

Did  not  you  give  them  money,  and  they  brought  you  the  account  ? — They  did 

not  give  me  the  account  altogether,  and  they  gave  me  each  an  acknowledgment  on 

apiece  of  paper,  which  I  never  took  any  notice  of  in  the  hurry  of  electioneering; 

I  never  knew  the  amount ;  I  took  it  for  granted  what  they  said  they  had  receivea. 

JBy  a  Lord.']  You  recollect  you  are  upon  your  oath  ? — Yes,  and  I  should  say 
nothing  but  what  is  strictly  true. 

The  oath  is  to  speak  the  whole  truth  ? — I  speak  as  far  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Austm.2  How  long  had  you  these  papers  ? — I  think  not  many  days,  I  can- 
not say  how  many. 

What  was  done  with  them? — They  were  given  to  William  Biddulph  to  copy 
altogether,  to  see  what  was  the  amount  altogether. 

Those  sheets  were  given  to  William  Biddulph  ? — ^Yes,  the  slips  of  paper. 

How  long  might  they  be? — Some  that  length  [the length  of  his  hand]  and  some 
others. 

Might  there  be  a  whole  sheet  among  them  ? — There  were  several  pieces ;  I  can- 
not say. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  whole  sheet  among  them  ? — No. 

How  many  sheets  of  paper  were  there  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  never  counted  the 
pieces ;  I  cannot  recollect. 

Did  you  inspect  them  ? — No,  I  never  looked  them  over. 

Do  you  know  William  Dudley  ? — I  do. 

Did  you  see  him  with  Biddulph? — Yes. 

Was  he  with  Biddulph  when  the  papers  were  taken  away  from  you  ? — ^They 
were  given  into  Dudley's  possession,  as  I  have  before  observed,  to  copy  the 
amount ;  and,  I  believe,  Biddulph  assisted  Dudley  to  do  it,  and  Biddulph  took 
them  away. 

You  told  us  just  now,  that  you  had  given  them  to  Biddulph ;  that  was  a  misr 
take  ? — That  was  not  intentional. 

Dudley  was  to  copy  them,  or  did  copy  them,  with  Biddulph? — Yes. 

And  you  never  saw  them  afterwards  ? — I  never  saw  them  after  that  night  that 
they  were  copied. 

Cross-ejamined  by  Mr.  Whateley. 

You  have  been  asked  a  good  deal  about  a  committee-room,  and  conducting  the 
election ;  were  there  not  three  or  four  rooms  of  the  George  where  the  friends  of 
Captain  Chetwynd  met  ? — Yes,  there  was  no  particular  room  appropriated. 

There  were  no  persons  who  acted  as  the  committee,  or  who  organized  the 
election  at  all  ? — No ;  there  were  some  came  and  others  went,  and  there  was  no 
organization. 

Captain  Chetwynd  had  a  great  many  friends  who  did  individually  as  much  as 
they  could  ? — Yes. 

You  say  you  went  with  Captain  Chetwynd  when  he  canvassed ;  did  you  hear  a 
single  person  ask  for  money,  or  hear  Captain  Chetwynd  say  any  thing  about  giving 
any  thing  for  a  vote? — No,  I  did  not. 

Was  there  the  slightest  promise  or  expectation  held  out? — No,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  promise  or  expectation  that  was  given  by  Captain  Chetwynd. 

How  long  had  d)e  burgesses  of  Stafford  been  out  of  work ;  how  long  had  the 
election  been  expected  before  it  actually  took  place? — I  cannot  take  upon  myself 
to  say^ 

A  considerable  number  of  days  ? — Yes,  some  time,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection. 

Had  that  the  effect  of  preventing  the  burgesses  from  working  during  that  time  ? 
— Yes,  it  always  would. 

It  did  so? — It  did  so,  I  believe. 

Being  a  burgess  of  Sta£ford,  and  walking  in  the  streets,  you  can  tell  whether  the 
burgesses  of  Stafford  were  about  the  streets  instead  of  being  at  work  ? — I  took  so 
little  notice  of  them  that  I  cannot  say;  when  an  election  is  coming  on,  they  are 
always  loitering  about  the  streets. 

You  can  tell  the  difference  when  an  election  is  coming  on  by  the  people  loitering 
about  ? — Yes. 
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ChtNrltp  Damsm.        You  said  there  was  some  money  given  before  the  election ;  was  that  g^ven  to  the 
■  families  of  the  men  when  they  had  been  out  of  work  for  some  time? — It  was  giveo 

7  ^^y  ^^^^.'       to  the  parties;  I  cannot  tell  what  parties. 

Was  it  given  indiscrimately,  or  to  any  particular  party  ? — It  was  given  indiscri- 
minately to  all  who  came. 

How  long  was  that  before  the  election;  was  it  not  a  month  before  Parliament  wa» 
dissolved  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Was  it  not  a  considerable  time  before  ? — It  was. 

Was  it  not  in  the  beginning  of  November,  the  election  having  taken  place  in 
December? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  might  be  three  weeks  or  a  month 
before  the  election. 

But  still  there  had  been  a  considerable  expectation  that  the  election  was  coming 
on  for  some  days? — ^Yes,  it  was  talked  of- 

And  the  friends  generally  had  canvassed  in  the  town? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  re- 
collect. 

Your  memory  does  not  seem  to  be  very  accurate  upon  some  points? — I  had  so 
little  to  do  with  the  election,  except  going  round  with  Captain  Chetwynd,  and  1 
never  saw  a  man  polled  before ;  I  was  quite  a  stranger  at  the  election. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  last  election? — No,  I  had  not. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  change  in  the  constituency  of  Stafford  since  1 832; 
is  that  so,  a  great  many  more  householders  now  than  in  1832? — Yes,  there  have 
been  a  great  many  new  houses  built  lately. 

And  the  town  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  prosperity  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  has  im- 
proved very  much ;  the  trade  has  been  very  good. 

Are  there  not  a  great  number  of  respectable  shopkeepers  and  householders  in 
the  borough  of  Stafford  ? — Yes,  I  believe  there  is. 

I  ask  you  whether  there  are  not  a  great  number  of  respectable  shopkeepers  in 
the  town  ? — Yes. 

You  keep  one  of  the  largest  chemist's  shops  in  the  town  ? — Yes. 

Doing  as  much  business  as  any  man  in  Stafford,  in  your  class  of  life  ? — I  dare 
say  I  am. 

Now  I  would  ask  you  whether  there  are  not  a  great  number  of  persons  in  your 
class  of  life,  respectable  persons,  who  have  never  been  suspected  or  believed  to 
have  taken  a  farthing  for  their  votes  ? — No,  I  should  think  not,  not  guilty  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  I  should  think. 

From  your  knowledge  of  Stafford,  do  not  you  believe  that  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  persons,  even  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  now,  who  would  not  take  a  far- 
thing for  their  votes? — Yes,  I  believe  there  are,  at  the  present  time. 

Since  the  inquiry  began  respecting  the  practices  at  Stafford,  there  has  been  a 

S'eat  alteration? — ^A  great  alteration,  a  great  feeling  against  taking  any  thing  of 
e  kind. 

And  against  those  who  would  .either  give  or  receive  money? — Yes,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  are  a  great  many  who  would  receive  money  now. 

You  were  asked  about  certain  slips  of  paper  with  some  names  there;  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  yourself  delivered  them  to  William  Dudley  ? — I  believe 
I  did. 

For  the  purpose  of  copying  them  ? — ^Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

Dudley  and  Biddulph  ? — I  gave  them  to  Mr.  Dudley. 

By  a  Lord.]  Did  he  give  them  back  to  you  afterwards  ? — No,  Biddulph  took 
them  away ;  I  never  had  them  afterwards. 

Mr.  Atistin.']  You  say  that  there  was  no  committee ;  you  are  sure  of  that  ? — 
I  never  heard  of  any. 

Perhaps  you  know  that  they  avoided  calling  it  a  committee ;  did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  committee  to  conduct  an  election  in  Stafford? — I  have  certainly  beard  of  com- 
mittees at  Stafford,  more  for  the  county  election  than  for  the  borough  election. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  committees  have  not  been  general  in  the  borough 
election  ?-^Not  to  my  knowledge ;  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  an  election 
before  in  my  life. 

You  say  that  no  promise  of  payment  for  votes  was  made  by  Captain  Chetwynd 
or  on  his  behalf?— No. 

perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  any  payment  was  made  for  Captain  Chetwynd? — 
I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  swear  that  the  money  was  paid. 

You 
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You  have  been  asked  of  the  change  of  the  constituency  ;  how  many  new  houses     Ciarles  Dawi(m. 

have  been  built  which  would  qualify  people  to  vote  as  10/.  householders  in  the  last       ^ 

three  years  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say.  7  July  1836. 

Are  there  twenty  such  houses  ? — I  should  think  more. 

How  many  more  ? — I  should  there  are  ten  at  20/.  a  year. 

How  many  are  there  at  10/.  a  year? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say. 

Are  there  enough  to  produce  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  register? — I  am. 
sure  I  cannot  say ;  I  did  not  take  that  notice  of  the  houses. 

You  do  not  know  how  many  there  were  upon  the  register  at  the  election  of 
1832  ?— No. 

You  have  not  attended  to  that  ? — No. 

Then  your  evidence  is  mere  conjecture  ? — Yes,  as  regards  the  houses. 

You  are  of  opinion  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  people 
at  Stafford  ? — From  what  I  hear. 

You  think  that  the  people  are  becoming  more  respectable  there  in  respect  to 
election  matters? — Yes,  1  think  so. 

Do  you  think  that  any  change  has  taken  place  in  the  respectable  portion  of 
society  which  has  been  hitherto  engaged  in  giving  bribes  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
tfaey  will  get  people  to  give  bribes  again. 

Not  after  these  proceedings? — Not  after  these  proceedings. 

Do  you  think  that  this  proceeding  produced  an  effect  at  the  last  election  ? — ^I 
suppose  it  did. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  that? — I  cannot  say. 

Have  you  any  doubt? — I  should  think  there  was  no  doubt  of  il. 

With  respect  to  any  change  amongst  the  voters  themselves,  that,  you  say,  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture  also  ? — I  cannot  speak  positively  to  it. 

You  think  that  they  would  not  take  bribes  so  far  as  they  did  ? — No,  I  think 
not 

Do  you  think  that  they  would  drink  at  the  expense  of  the  candidates  so  far  as 
they  did  ? — ^That  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say. 

Then,  though  you  think  they  will  not  accept  bribes,  you  can  form  no  opinion 
as  to  whether  they  would  accept  treats  from  the  candidates ;  I  am  asking  of  the 
general  bulk  of  the  voters? — I  cannot  say  whether  they  would. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  with  respect  to  the  general  mass  of  the  voters,  in  your 
opinion,  that  they  would  not  be  willing  to  take  bribes  as  much  as  formerly  ? — 
I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  they  would  be  so  likely  to  take  treats  as  formerly  from 
the  candidates  ? — ^That  I  cannot  say. 

Or  whether  the  respectable  part  of  the  community,  who  you  think  would  not 
be  so  likely  to  give  bribes,  would  still  give  treats  to  the  voters  ? — I  cannot  say 
that. 

You  have  no  opinion  about  that  ? — No,  I  have  not  indeed. 

By  a  Lord.]  Are  you  a  voter? — I  was  not  a  voter  till  1832. 

Were  you  a  voter  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  vote  ? — Yes. 

You  were  present  then  in  Stafford  during  the  election  ? — Yes. 

There  was  not  so  much  bribing  at  the  last  election  as  at  the  former  one  ?-* 
I  never  saw  anything  of  the  election ;  I  did  not  go  out  till  I  went  to  give 
my  vote. 

Did  you  purposely  stay  at  home,  or  is  it  your  habit?— I  go  out  very  seldom. 

Did  you  see  when  you  were  out  that  all  the  houses  were  open  ? — I  never  went 
out  till  the  last  day ;  for  a  day  or  two  1  was  very  unwell. 

So  that  the  whole  town  might  be  very  drunk,  and  you  might  not  have  been 
aware  of  it  ? — I  was  very  unwell,  and  did  not  go  out. 

How  long  before  the  election  was  it  that  you  were  taken  ill  in  this  way? — I 
was  unwell  most  of  the  election. 

Was  it  before  the  election  ? — Yes. 

Before  the  houses  were  open? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say. 

You  do  not  know  how  long  the  houses  were  opened? — No,  I  do  not. 

Whether  before  the  election  it  was  for  three  or  four  weeks  ?— I  cannot  say  how 
long. 

And  all  those  treats  were  defrayed  at  the  expense  of  the  candidates  ? — Yes. 

You  do  not  know  whether  that  was  so  at  the  last  election  ? — No. 
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Chariet  Damon.        Therefore  you  cannot  say  whether  any  improvement  was  made  in  the  treats? — 
— —      Not  as  to  the  treats. 

7  July  1836.  An(j  in  future  there  will  be  no  bribes  given?— I  think  there  would  not  be;  I 

cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say. 

You  think  in  former  times  the  respectable  class  of  householders  would  not  take 
bribes  ? — I  should  think  so. 

Were  those  respectable  people  ever  concerned  in  the  giving  of  bribes  ? — I  am 
sure  I  cannot  say ;  till  the  election  of  1832,  I  knew  nothing  about;  elections. 

You  knew  what  the  money  you  gave  to  Stevenson  was  for ;  you  said  that  the 
respectable  people  would  not  have  taken  bribes ;  were  they  disinclined  to  give 
bribes  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say. 

You  knew  what  the  money  you  gave  to  Stevenson  was  to  be  applied  for  ? — Yes, 
I  did. 

You  hold  yourself  to  be  a  respectable  person ;  you  consider  yourself  as  one  of 
the  respectable  part  of  the  constituency  ? — Yes  j  I  had  not  the  sole  management 
of  the  giving  of  money. 

You  gave  the  money,  and  you  knew  for  what  purpose  it  was  to  be  applied  ? — 
Yes ;  I  knew  very  well  that  they  were  going  to  pay. 

You  said  you  had  heard  no  promise  given  by  Captain  Chetwynd  or  for 
Captain  Chetwynd,  or  any  request  of  money  for  a  vote ;  previous  to  the  canvass 
of  1832  had  you  amongst  Captain  Chetwynd's  friends  heard  any  intention  not  to 
give  money  for  votes  ? — Yes,  I  had. 

Where  was  that  conversation  ? — It  was  from  myself  to  Captain  Chetwynd. 

Where  was  that  ? — ^The  night  before  1  went  clovni  to  Captain  Chetwynd's  to 
his  house,  and  told  him  that  I  believed  Mr.  Blunt  was  offering  money  to  men, 
and  his  answer  to  me  was  that  he  veould  not  give  one  shilling. 

When  was  that? — The  night  before  the  election. 

You  told  him  that  you  believed  Mr.  Blunt's  people  were  giving  ? — ^That  they 
v^rere  promising. 

What  did  you  propose  to  him  that  he  should  give,  or  did  you  inquire  whether 
he  would  give  ? — I  said,  "  Captain  Chetwynd,  what  are  we  to  do ;  Mr.  Blunt  is 
giving,  and  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  done;"  and  he  said,  "I  will  not  give 
one  shilling ;"  and  I  left  him  with  that. 

And  he  gave  you  no  further  directions  afterwards  during  the  election  ? — No, 
he  did  not ;  I  never  saw  him  till  after  the  first  day's  poll. 

Then,  notwithstanding  those  directions  from  Captain  Chetwynd,  you  took  upon 
yourself  to  give  the  money  of  Captain  Chetwynd  to  procure  votes  ?— His  friends 
asked  for  the  money ;  they  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  money  as  I  had ;  they 
were  to  receive  the  money  for  what  they  wanted. 

Who  were  the  friends  who  asked  you  for  the  money  ? — I  do  not  know  who  it 
was,  there  were  a  great  many  in  the  room. 

In  what  room? — In  a  room  in  the  George. 

Cannot  you  recollect  one  individual  who  asked  you  for  money  ? — 1  am  sure  I 
cannot  recollect  a  particular  individual. 

Then  the  last  words  that  you  heard  from  Captain  Chetwynd  were  that  he  would 
not  give  a  shilling  on  any  consideration,  and  rather  lose  the  election? — I  am  sure 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  said  that,  but  something  of  the  sort. 

But  he  would  not  give  any  money  ? — Yes. 

Then  you  took  upon  yourself,  having  received  those  directions,  to  pay  the 
voters  with  money,  being  Captain  Chetwynd's;  is  that  the  fact? — Captain 
Chetwynd*s  friends 

Answer  the  question.  You  having  received  directions  from  Captain  Chetwynd 
not  to  give  a  shilling,  did  you,  upon  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  give  money  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  voters? — Yes. 

You  thought  you  could  not  secure  his  election  without  ? — It  was  the  belief  of 
his  friends  that  he  could  not  secure  the  election  without.  I  did  not  know  any 
thing  of  elections  ;  it  was  more  for  his  friends  than  for  me,  to  use  means  to  secure 
the  election. 

You  expected,  when  you  advanced  the  money,  that  you  would  be  repaid  that 
money  ? — I  expected  it. 

You  did  not  mean  to  give  it  out  of  your  own  pocket? — No;  I  could  not 
afford  to  do  it. 

Those  facts  that  you  have  been  speaking  to  took  place  in  1 832  ?— Yes. 

You 
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You  had  nothing  to  do  with  paying  any  money  for  Captain  Chetwynd  in  1835?     ^'*^^  Dwson. 
— No ;  I  bad  nothing  to  do  with  that  election.  j.   ^^^g^ 

You  do  not  know  that  any  was  given  for  him,  or  any  person  in  his  behalf  in       '      ^        * 
1 835  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ticket  money  in  1835  ?— I  had  not 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


gave 


Then  William  Dudley  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

Mr.  Rushton.']  WHAT  are  you? — A  master  builder. 

Do  you  live  at  Stafford  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  a  friend  of  Captain  Chetwynd  at  the  election  of  1832  ? — I  was. 

Do  you  remember  receiving  any  sheets  or  pieces  of  paper  with  names  and  sums 
on  them  from  Mr.  Dawson  ? — I  do. 

Was  William  Biddulph  with  you  when  you  received  them  ? — I  cannot  say. 

But  you  received  them  from  Mr.  Dawson  ? — I  believe  so. 

Did  those  sheets  contain  the  names  of  voters,  with  sums  opposite  to  the  names  ? 
—They  did. 

Did  you  make  a  copy  of  them? — I  did. 

Do  you  remember  what  those  sheets  contained  ? — I  do  not 

Were  there  some  hundreds  of  them  ? — Yes,  there  were  hundreds  of  them  ; 
there  might  be  300  or  400,  I  cannot  say. 

Can  you  tell  whether  there  were  500  or  not? — There  might  be,   I   am  not 
aware. 

Might  there  be  600  ? — There  might  be,  I  cannot  say ;  I  never  counted  them. 

What  did  you  do  with  them  ? — When  1  had  copi^  them  into  a  book  I  g£ 
them  back  to  Mr.  Dawson. 

How  long  after  the  election  was  that? — It  might  be  four  days  or  five  days;  I 
cannot  say. 

Did  Biddulph  assist  you  in  making  that  copy  ?—  He  did. 

Were  you  intrusted  with  any  money  during  that  election  ? — I  was  not. 

Were  you  at  the  Lion  during  that  election  ? — I  might  have  been,  but  I  cannot  say 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whitmore. 

You  say  that  you  did  not  count  up  the  number  of  those  names? — I  did  not. 

And  that  you  gave  the  papers  back  again  to  Mr.  Dawson  ? — No,  I  did  not ; 
not  the  papers. 

What  became  of  them  ? — I  believe  Biddulph  had  the  papers. 

Whether  they  are  in  existence  now  you  do  not  know  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  know  the  handwriting  upon  those  papers  ?—  1  might  if  1  could  see 
them. 

You  did  not  at  the  time  ? — I  did  not  particularly. 

You  did  not  look  at  them  particularly  ? — Not  to  say  whose  writing  they  were  ; 
I  cannot  say  particularly. 

You  cannot  tell  whether  the  names  occurred  more  than  once  in  those  lists  ? — 
I  cannot 

You  did  not  examine  them  at  all?— Yes,  I  examined  them,  but  there  might 
have  been  names  twice  over ;  there  might  have  been  a  mistake  made. 

Were  they  all  in  one  handwriting? — I  believe  not;  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  was. 

When  did  you  receive  them  from  Mr.  Dawson? — It  might  be  a  day  or  softer 
the  election  terminated. 

When  did  you  send  them  to  Biddulph  ?—  He  was  the  person  appointed  to  make 
out  a  statement,  to  copy  them  in  his  book. 

When  did  he  do  that  ? — About  two  days  after  the  election  was  over,  I  think. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Rushton. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  Wynne  ? — Not  particularly. 
Have  you  seen  him  write  ? — Yes ;  I  have  seen  him  write,  but  it  is  some  years 
ago ;  it  might  be  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Were  any  sheets  in  his  writing? — I  believe  there  were. 

6*1.  AA2  The 
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Ckiiriu  Dawson.        The  greater  part  of  thein  ?— Yes,  the  greater  part  of  them. 

■ There  was  a  diflferent  handwriting,  you  say?— Yes,  I  think  there  was. 

7  July  1836.  Did  that  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the  list? — I  cannot  say  ;  they  were  in 

different  lists. 

^Hie  greater  part  would  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Wynne  ? — Yes. 
Do  you  know  Stevenson's  handwriting? — I  do  not. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  WilUam  Biddulph  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 


WiUiam  Biddulph. 


Mr.  Austin.']  WHAT  are  you  ? — A  cordwainer. 

Do  you  live  at  Stafford? — Yes. 

Have  you  lived  there  long  ? — Yes. 

All  your  life  ? — Yes. 

Whom  did  you  vote  for  in  the  election  of  1832  ? — Captain  Chetwynd. 

Whom  elser — ^No  one. 

You  plumped  for  Captain  Chetwynd?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  William  Dudley? — Yes. 

The  last  witness  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  ever  receive  any  sheets  of  paper  or  scraps  of  paper  from  him  about 
that  election  for  1 832  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  get  them  from  him,  or  from  Dawson  ? — From  Mr.  Dudley. 

What  did  those  papers  contain  ? — ^The  names  of  persons. 

Did  they  contain  any  sums  ? — Yes. 

About  how  many  names,  do  you  recollect  ? — Well,  I  suppose  there  were  400 
or  500,  or  between  400  and  500. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  there  were  not  600  ? — No,  not  600. 

Not  500  ? — No,  not  500. 

Did  you  copy  that  paper? — I  marked  it  off  from  the  barrister's  list. 

You  mean  from  the  register? — Yes. 

What  did  you  mean  by  marking?— I  marked  those  that  had  been  paid;  Mr. 
Dudley  did  not. 

Did  you  see  it  done  ? — ^Yes. 

In  what  way  ? — By  ticking  them  off. 

Did  you  or  he  read  the  written  lists  ? — I  read  them. 

You  read  the  names  from  the  sheets,  and  he  had  the  printed  book  in  his  hand  ? 
—No,  he  had  a  book,  not  the  register  then. 

What  book  ? — A  book  to  enter  them  in  from  the  papers. 

Did  he  do  that  ? — Yes. 

He  entered  the  whole  of  them  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  he  did. 

And  you  read  them»  to  see  that  they  were  right  with  the  list  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  the  names  yourself?— Yes;  I  knew  many  of  the  freemen  and 
electors  too. 

You  know  their  names  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  write  the  sums  placed  at  the  end  of  their  names  ? — I  did. 

As  far  as  you  believe,  they  were  entered  in  the  book  by  Dudley  ?— Yes. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  copying  those  names  ?— I  cannot  tell  that. 

What  became  of  the  sheets  afterwards  ?  —I  kept  them  in  my  possession. 

What  was  the  size  of  the  bits  of  paper  r — They  were  different  sized  sheets. 

Mr.  Whateky.]  You  mean  that  Aey  were  whole  sheets  as  large  as  that  in  my 
hand  ? — Some  larger  than  that,  and  some  smaller. 

Mr.  Austin.]  You  kept  those  bits  of  paper,  whatever  they  were?— Yes. 

What  became  of  them  ultimately  ? — I  kept  them  in  my  possession  till  1 2th 
July  1833.    . 

That  was  the  day  you  were  examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  not  it?— It  was. 

Did  you  carry  them  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons? — I  did. 

What  did  you  do  with  them  when  you  brought  them  there? — I  gave  them  to 
Sir  Thomas  Freemantle. 
.    Have  you  ever  seen  them  since  ? — I  have  not. 

Have  you  ever  given  anv  other  list  to  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  but  that  ? — No. 

Did  you  see  any  other  list? — There  was  sent  by  Alleq  a  copy  of  10/.  house- 
holders. 

There 
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There  was  a  copy  sent  by  Allen  ?— Yes,  there  was  a  copy  of  his-  William  Biddulpk. 

Who  made  it? — I  think  Dudley  made  it.  .  .     ^^ 

From  what  was  it  made  ? — It  was  struck  out  from  the  lists  and  papers.  7      7     3o. 

The  scraps? — No,  not  scraps,  but  sheets  of  paper. 

Mr.  Dudley  wrote  the  names  into  a  book  ? — Ye^. 

Was  he  also  ticking  the  men  with  the  printed  register  ? — Yes,  three  or  four  of 
those  barrister's  lists. 

Who  ticked  them  ? — Mr.  Dudley. 

Did  he  tick  them  upon  the  same  sheets  he  had  copied  before  into  th^  same 
book  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  what  became  of  those  ticked  barrister's  lists  ? — One  was  sent  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

How  do  you  know  that  ? — I  gave  it  to  Allen. 

How  came  you  to  have  it?—  William  Dudley  gave  it  me. 

Did  Allen  take  it  to  the  House  of  Commons? — He  sent  it;  he  sent  a  letter^ 

How  do  you  know  he  sent  it? — He  told  me  so. 

You  did  not  deliver  it  in  yourself  ?— I  did  not. 

Just  look  at  that  [the  list  in  page  185  of  the  printed  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  being  shown  to  the  Witness']  ?— I  can  see  all  the  names ;  I 
know  all  those  men. 

W^ere  all  those  names  in  the  lists? — I  cannot  swear  that. 

Were  any  of  them  in  the  lists  ? — Yes ;  I  can  think  of  one  or  two. 

You  remember  one  or  two  of  them  being  in  the  lists  ? — Yes. 

You  cannot  state  from  your  memory  who  were  in  those  lists? — No,  I  cannob 
except  one  or  two. 

Give  us  the  names  of  those? — William  Tagg,  I  can  recollect  particularly. 

Was  William  Tagg  the  senior  or  the  junior?— TTie  senior. 

Do  you  recollect  what  money  was  against  his  name? — Yes. 

What  ? — Two  pounds  ten  shillings. 

Just  look,  and  see  whether  you  can  recognise  him  in  your  list  ? — Here  he  is. 

What  other  name  do  you  recollect? — Brown;  I  think  his  name  is  Thomas 
Brown. 

How  much  had  Thomas  Brown,  according  to  your  sheets  of  paper? — ^Two 
pounds  ten  shillings. 

Just  look  at  the  name  of  Thomas  Brown  there  ? — There  is  a  Thomas  Brown 
there,  but  I  cannot  be  certain  whether  be  is  the  same  or  another;  there  might 
be  two. 

There  is  also  2/.  10^.  there,  is  not  there? — Yes. 

Is  there  such  a  man  as  Thomas  Brown  in  Stafford  ? — Yes  ;  an  elector. 

Was  he  an  elector  in  the  year  1832? — He  was. 

You  have  told  us  already  that  the  names  in  the  sheets  or  scraps  of  paper  were 
names  of  electors  and  burgesses  ? — They  were. 

Have  you  cast  your  eye  generally  over  those  ? — Yes. 

Are  those  the  names  of  electors  and  burgesses  ? — Yes,  they  are.  , 

How  came  you  to  recollect  the  name  of  William  Tagg  particularly? — I  saw  him 
paid. 

Where  did  you  see  him  paid  ? — At  the  Lion,  at  the  Green. 

Who  paid  him  ?  —I  think  Mr.  Stevenson  paid  him. 

You  saw  Mr.  Stevenson  pay  him  ? — Yes. 

What  did  he  give  him?— He  gave  Tagg  2/.  10^. 

What  is  Tagg? — A  publican  and  farmer,  and,  I  think,  a  little  master  shoe- 
maker. 

What  sort  of  station  of  life  is  he  in  ? — Very  good  circumstances. 

Is  he  a  burgess  or  a  10/.  householder? — A  10/.  householder;  it  is  of  the  new 
constituency  extending  to  the  Green ;  he  lived  there,  it  is  out  of  the  borough. 

You  say  you  remember  Brown's  name  ? — I  do. 

How  is  it  you  recollect  his  name  ? — I  saw  him  paid. 

What  did  Brown  get  ? — He  drawed  a  5  /.  note. 

Who  gave  it  to  him  ? — I  think  Mr.  Stevenson  gave  it  him. 

Did  he  give  him  anything  in  return  ? — No,  he  gave  it  another  man  as  well  as 
for  him. 

Was  Brown  a  freeholder  or  a  10/.  householder? — A  10/.  householder  also. 

Do  you  know  Francis  Wynne  ?^ — Yes,  I  know  the  man. 
541.  A  A  3  Do 
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^s/Koti  SidJytpk.       j)q  yQ^  i^^qow  whether  he  was  paid  or  not? — I  cannot telK 
•~"T     ~  Do  you  know  the  name  of  Hodgskins? — I  do. 

7  Ju  y  I  3  jjjj  y^^  g^  j^jj^  paid? — No,  I  drawed  his  money  for  him. 

Is  h^  a  burgess  or  a  lo/.  householder? — He  is  dead,  he  was  a  freeman;  he  was 
a  cordwi^iner. 

Have  you  a  handbill  hi  your  pocket? — ^Yes. 

Will  you  produce  it? — [The  Witness  produced  the  same.] 

Where  did  you  get  that  handbill  ? — ^It  was  brought  to  me  last  week. 

Who  brought  it  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Clews. 

Did  you  ever  see  that  handbill,  or  a  copy  of  it,  before? — Yes. 

When?-— I  saw  one  on  the  I2th  of  July  1833. 

Was  it  produced  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons? — It  was,  I 
believe. 

Did  you  see  it  in  the  committee-room  there  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  it  in  Stafford  ? — Yes,  many  times ;  I  had  many  in  my  posses- 
sion many  times,  and  may  have  one  now  at  home. 

Whenabouts  did  you  see  that  handbill,  or  a  copy  of  it,  in  Stafford  ?— It  might 
be  in  1 833,  about  Februanr  or  January. 

Did  you  read  them  ? — Yes. 

Whereabouts  did  you  see  it  ?—  After  Mr.  Blount  gave  it  out. 

Did  you  see  it  about  the  town  ? — Oh,  yes,  many  of  them. 

Were  they  generally  distributed  about  the  town? — Yes,  the  same  as  they  distri- 
bute bills. 

Did  you  see  any  on  the  walls  ? — No. 

But  they  were  distributed  through  the  town  ? — ^Yes,  they  were. 

Does  that  relate  to  the  eiectiou  of  1 833  ? — It  does. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  IVhatelcy. 

If  I  rightly  understand  you,  what  you  call  the  barristers'  list  was  a  roister  of 
voters,  both  of  10/.  householders  and  freemen? — Yes. 

Printed  on  a  large  sheet? — Not  on  a  large  sheet,  but  in  a  book. 

They  were  printed  in  books  that  year  ? — Yes. 

There  were  certain  names  on  the  list,  and  you  and  Dudley  made  a  tick  against 
those  names  ? — We  did  so. 

To  point  out  certain  names  in  the  printed  lists  to  correspond  with  the  written  lists 
you  had? — Yes. 

How  many  of  those  printed  lists  did  you  tick  off  in  the  printed  books  ?— I  should 
think  four  or  five,  there  might  be  six. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  became  of  them  ? — I  had  one  pr  two  of  them. 

Perhaps  you  have  now,  for  anything  you  know  ? — I  have  one  at  hom^,  I  think. 

What  became  of  the  other  one  ? — I  gave  one  to  Mr.  Dawson. 

One,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  was  produced  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons? — Part  of  one. 

Did  you  see  that  produced  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
— I  saw  it  in  there,  but  did  not  see  it  given  in. 

Besides  those  five  or  six,  the  printed  books,  that  were  ticked  off  with  those 
names,  there  was  a  list  copied  in  the  book  by  Dudley  ? — ^There  was. 

Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  book  ? — I  do  not. 

Did  you  see  that  list  in  Dudley's  possession? — I  did. 

If  I  understand  you  rightly,  the  original  sheets  of  paper,  and  one  of  those 
printed  books  that  were  ticked  off,  or  part  of  the  printed  book  ticked  off,  you 
saw  the  last  time  in  the  committee-room  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  you 
were  examined  ? — I  did 

But  not  the  copy  made  in  the  book?— I  did  not. 

What  has  become  of  that  you  do  not  know  ?  —No,  I  do  not. 

Do  you  remember  being  required  to  point  out  all  the  10/.  householders  you  could 
who  were  alleged  to  have  taken  money  according  to  that  list? — ^Yes,  wetook  them  out. 

How  many  could  you  find  that  you  knew  ? — I  think  we  ticked  about  eighty  or 
eighty-three  that  I  knew. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  10/.  householders? — Yes,  so  am  I. 

Are  those  two  you  mentioned  the  only  men  you  knew  ? — The  only  men  that 
I  saw  paid. 

With  respect  to  that  handbill,  do  you  know  who  wrote  it? — I  do  not;  it  has 
Mr  Blunt's  name  at  the  bottom. 

Do 
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Do  you  happen  to  know  whetber  he  has  not  been  in  attendance  here  for  several      

days,  and  not  been  called  by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill ;  you  have  seen  him  about,       ^  j^j^  ,3^^ 
have  not  you  ? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

Waiting  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Lords  ? — I  have. 

The  crentleman  whose  name  professes  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  Bill? — Yes. 

Have  you  lived  in  Stafford  up  to  the  present  time  ?— I  have. 

In  your  opinion,  has  the  constituency  of  Stafford  improved  since  the  election  of 
1 832  r — Very  much  indeed. 

Both  as  regards  the  poor  men  and  others? — Yes,  both. 

Since  that  time  has  there  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among, the  pec^le, 
and  attempts  to  discourage  the  practices  that  used  to  take  place  there?— Cer- 
tainly there  has.  „       .     «  ,  .  .1 

At  the  last  election,  except  by  Captam  Gronow  s  voters,  were  there  any  other 
persons,  to  your  knowledge,  who  received  a  farthing  for  their  votes  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  any ;  I  do  not  believe  there  were  any. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  ale  running?— Yes ;  but  some  would  not  take  a 

glass  of  that. 

You  would  not  yourself  ?— No,  I  would  not 

But  some  of  the  Stafford  people  do  take  it  when  it  is  going  ?— Yes,  many  do, 
when  it  is  given  for  nothing.        ,     ,     .  ^       ,        ,     . , 

Have  you  been  acquainted  with  elections  at  other  places  f— 1  have. 

Did  you  ever  know  an  election  where  there  was  a  not  good  deal  of  treating? — 

More  than  at  Stafford.  .  .    ,  s     vt      t 

Did  you  ever  know  of  an  election  where  there  was  not  a  good  deal ? — Wo;  1 
do  not  know  of  any  one  where  there  was  not. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

You  say  you  drew  Mr.  Hodgskin's  money  for  him  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

How  came  you  to  do  that?— He  ax'd  me,  for  he  was  ill. 

Did  you  happen  to  draw  any  money  for  yourself  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  took  a  bribe  for  that  election?— I  did  not  take  it 

for  voting. 

What  did  you  take  it  for  ?— For  my  services. 

Are  you  John  or  William  r — William. 

You  took  5/.— Yes. 

For  whom  did  you  vote  ?— Captain  Chetwynd. 

For  no  other?— No;  I  voted  for  Captain  Chetwynd. 

And  you  took  5/.— Yes,  they  gave  it  me. 

Who  gave  it  you?— Mr.  John  Kinderdine  bhaw. 

He  was  at  the  Lion,  paying  the  bribes ;— Yes. 

And  he  paid  you  ? — He  did.  ^ 

Did  you  drink  any  beer  at  that  elections- Yes.  u  u   -     v 

At  the  last  election  you  had  been  purified,  and  would  not  teke  a  bribe  r-Yes. 

Were  there  many  persons  who  had  been  purified  by  the  discussion  when  that 

%tj£VlXy.fiSl^l^^  any  beer  drank  at  the  last  election  ?-A  great 

"^^The  people  were  drinking  beer  for  six  or  seven  days?-!  should  think  they 

"^I^'all  the  publichouses  of  the  town?-I  never  was  but  in  one  or  two. 

Do  not  you  know  there  was  extensive  treaUng  took  place  ?-Yes,  I  could  hear 
of  that,  but  did  not  see  it ;  there  was  certainly  treating. 

And  extensive  treating?— I  cannot  speak  farther  than  my  own  knowledge. 

Do  you  consider  that  a  sign  of  improvement  ?-There  are  a  great  many  I  know 

^'SidTou  ^^LlrextliJe  bating  a  sign  of  in^P— ?-Yes  I  con^der 
so  far  as  this  it  always  has  been  the  case  in  every  town  I  have  been  m;  and  I 
have  been  b'  many  in  England  where  I  have  known  men  that  would  not  take  a  glass 
of  ale  or  any  money ;  I  think  that  it  is  a  sign  of  improvement. 

BvaLoJd.-\  Yoihave  stated  that  you  are  pretty  sure  the  number  of  persons 
paid  did  not  eiceed  500  ?-There  was  not  500,  I  think,  but  I  cannot  state  from 

my  knowledge.  mL 
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JVilUam  Biddulph.       The  list  you  have  been  reading  just  now  contains  the  names  of  618?— Yes, 
there  is  that  number  now,  but  I  cannot  prove  that  from  my  own  knowledge. 

In  looking  at  that  list  does  it  alter  the  opinion  you  gave  before  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  persons  ?  —I  cannot  state  that  upon  trudi. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


7  July  1836. 


WVliamDtidUy. 


Ckarlei  Dawson. 


Then  fVilliam  Dudley  was  again  called  in,  and  further  Examined,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Austin.']  WERE  you  present  with  the  last  witness  at  any  time  when  he 
read  over  the  sheets  of  paper  we  have  been  talking  about? — I  was. 
Did  he  read? — He  called  over  the  names. 
And  the  sums  ? — ^No,  I  believe  not. 
Just  try  and  recollect  ? — He  might,  but  I  do  not  recollect. 
When  he  read  them,  you  made  the  entry  in  a  book  ? — I  did. 
In  a  manuscript  book  ? — Yes. 
Did  you  enter  the  names  ? — Yes, 
And  the  sums? — I  cannot  say. 
What  became  of  that  book  ? — I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Dawson. 

[TTie  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Charles  Dawson  was  again  called  in,  and  further  Examined  as  follows. 

Mr.  Austin.]  AMONGST  other  papers  you  received,  do  you  recollect  receiving 
a  manuscript  book  from  the  last  witness,  Dudley ;  did  Dudley  ever  send  you  a 
manuscript  book  containing  the  names  of  voters  ? — Yes,  I  said  so  before. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  any  sums  were  inserted  in  that  book  against  the  names 
of  the  voters  ? — I  believe  there  were. 

Did  you  understand  what  that  book  meant? — The  book  was  copied  finom 
this  list. 

You  knew  at  the  time  that  book  was  copied  from  that  list  ? — I  had  it  done  to 
make  an  account. 

Did  you  tell  us  whether  there  was  such  a  book  when  I  examined  you  before.^ — 

It  escaped  me  that  you  did ;  what  became  of  that  book  ? — I  gave  it  up  with  the 
other  papers. 

Did  you  give  that  book  to  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — I  did. 

JBy  a  Lord.]  When  ? — About  a  fortnight  after  the  election. 

Mr.  Austin.]  Do  you  remember  how  many  names  it  contained  ? — I  cannot  say. 

About  how  many  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  never  looked  at  it. 

Did  it  contain  400  or  500  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say. 

Might  it  contain  400  or  500  ? — I  should  think  not,  but  I  never  cast  it  up,  nor 
looked  over  the  names. 

Might  it  not  contain  600  ? — I  will  not  swear  it  did  not,  I  really  cannot  say. 

I  must  have  an  answer  to  that  question  distinctly ;  will  you  swear  that  that  book 
did  not  contain  600  names  and  6ou  sums  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  swear  that. 

You  will  not  swear  that? — I  will  not. 

Mr.  Whitmore.]  You  never  looked  at  the  book  ? — No,  I  never  did,  I  never  cast 
it  up,  I  never  looked  at  the  book. 

Mr.  Austin.]  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  looked  at  the  book  ? — I  did  not. 
How  do  you  know  what  was  in  it? — Dudley  told  me  what  it  contained. 
You  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  the  amount? — I  might  know  the  amount  at 
the  time,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  I  did  or  not. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

.    Mr.  Austin  proposed  to  put  in  in  evidence  the  placard  produced  by  Wil- 
liam Biddulph. 

Mr.  JVhateky  was  heard  against  the  reception  of  the  same. 

The  Counsel  were  directed  to  state  the  view  with  which  it  was  proposed 
to  be  put  in. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Amtin  stated,  that  be  offered  it  as  being  a  placard  notoriously  dis«     CkarUs  Damoiu 

tributed  through  the  town  of  Stafford  at  the  period  of  an  election,  con-      \ 

ceiving  it  to  be  evidence  of  the  notoriety  of  bribery  alleged  by  the  Bill.  7  July  1836. 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  that  it  could  not  be  received  as  evidence  of 
the  fact  having  occurred  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Austin  stated,  that  he  offered  it  as  evidence  that  such  a  paper  was 
distributed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  proving  its  contents. 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  that  in  that  view  it  appeared  to  be  no  evi- 
dence, there  being  no  proof  who  had  issued  it. 

Then  MuLukeJaines  Hansard  yvh&  again  called  in,  and  further  Examined  as  follows  ; 

Mr.  Atistin.l  ARE  you  the  Printer  for  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  am,  jointly  Mr. 

with  my  father  and  uncle.  Luke  J.  Hansard. 

From  whom  do  you  receive  the  Reports  of  Committees  entrusted  to  you  to  print  ?       — ; 

— From  the  Journal  Office. 

From  any  particular  person  there  r — No. 

Will  you  look  at  that  Report? — I  have  one  in  my  hand. 

Is  that  dated  1834? — One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty* three ;  it  was 
reprinted  for  the  Lords  in  1834, 

Is  that  printed  by  you  ? — Yes 

Was  that  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  on  the  Stafford  Election  of  1832  ? — It 
was  so 

Does  that  contain  documents  appended  to  the  Report? — Yes. 

Lists  of  names  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  obtain  those  from  the  Journal  Office? — We  did,  on  the  18th  of  July. 

Have  you  any  proofs  or  revises  of  that  ? — Yes,  the  proofs. 

Was  this  sent  to  the  Journal  Office  and  returned  to  you? — It  was  sent  on  the 
25th  of  July,  and  returned  on  the  26th. 

Does  that  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Appendix? — It  does. 

Is  the  proof  generally  returned  to  you  from  the  Journal  Office? — Yes,  that  is  the 
practice. 

Did  you  print  from  this? — Yes,  we  did. 

What  was  the  signature  at  top  ? — That  is  no  signature ;  that  is  simply  our  mark 
for  press ;  there  is  a  signature  at  the  foot,  J.  L.  P. 

Do  you  know  whose  signature  that  is  ? — Mr.  Postlethwaite's,  intimating  that  he 
had  examined  it. 

Did  you  send  the  manuscript  with  the  proof? — Yes,  for  examination,  which  is 
not  again  returned  to  us. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  proof  is  a  copy,  with  the  corrections,  of  the  document 
which  lies  before  you  ? — I  have  no  doubt  at  all  this  is  printed  from  this. 

That  is  a  print  of  this  which  you  had  from  the  Journal  Office,  with  the  initials  of 
Mr.  Postlethwaite,  with  the  corrections  he  has  made? — It  is  so. 
.  That  is  the  usual  course  of  your  proceedings  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whateley. 

What  Mr.  Postlethwaite  examined  from  you  do  not  know? — I  cannot  tell;  I 
know  what  we  sent. 

You  sent  a  manuscript  ? — Yes. 

Yon  did  not  receive  that  manuscript  again  ? — Certainly  not. 

Whether  the  proofs  did  correspond  with  the  manuscript  you  cannot  tell,  of 
course? — We  can  tell  that  it  corresponded  with  the  manuscript  we  had  in  our 
handsy  because  it  was  read  in  our  office. 

Not  by  yourself? — No. 

Of  your  own  knowledge  you  do  not  know  whether  that  proof  corresponded  with 
any  manuscript  at  all  ? — No. 

Only  from  the  confidence  you  reposed  ? — Yes. 

Is  Mr.  Postlethwaite's  signature  to  the  whole  of  those  sheets,  or  only  to  one? — 
To  one  at  the  end ;  they  were  returned  on  the  same  day. 

It  is  only  the  Appendix  you  speak  to? — Ivjo  ;  1  have  the  Report  in  my  hand- 
It  contained  a  good  many  sheets,  and  there  is  Mr.  Postlethwaite's  signature  to 
one  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Whether  at  the  time  he  put  his  signature  he  had  others  you  cannot  tell  ? — I  can- 

luke  J.  Hansard,     not  tell  that. 

7  July  1836.  Re-examined  by  Mr.  Rushton. 

Is  that  before  you  the  other  part  of  the  Report? — It  is. 

Is  it  usual  for  Mr.  Postlethwaite  to  sign  every  sheet  ? — No ;  when  they  return 
they  sign  the  last  of  the  parcel  they  send  back  to  us;  here  are  others  with  a  different 
signature. 

He  signed  all  that  portion  of  the  Report  which  was  sent  back  to  you  at  that 
time  ? — Yes. 

My  learned  friend  has  asked  you  whether  you  read  the  original  manuscript  ? — I 
did  not. 

Who  was  the  reader  at  that  time  in  your  oflGice  ? — A  person  of  the  name  of  Arle. 

Is  he  alive? — He  is. 

Is  he  in  your  employment  now  r — No. 

Do  you  know  where  he  is  ? — He  is,  I  believe,  under  confinement  in  Newgate. 

Is  it  the  ordinary  course  with  the  printer  to  compare  the  proof  with  the  manu- 
script, note  the  corrections,  and  then  to  send  it  back  to  the  Journal  OflGice  ? — It  is. 

Have  you  any  doubt  this  was  sent  in  the  ordinary  course  you  describe? — No 
doubt  at  all ;  it  bears  our  mark. 

You  find  it  dated  the  :^5th  of  July,  and  Mr.  Postlethwaite's  signature  at  the 
end  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Whateley.']  You  state  that  Mr.  Postlethwaite  compared  it? — Yes. 

Was  it  compared  by  any  one  in  your  presence? — It  is  compared  by  us  first,  and 
then  it  is  sent  to  the  Journal  OflSce ;  there  are  a  great  many  things  we  correct  in 
the  reading  before  we  send  it  down. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr. 
Charles  Rowland. 


Mr.  Charles  Rowland  was  again  called  in,  and  further  Examined  as  follows : 

WHAT  was  your  office  in  1833? — I  ^^^  ^^^  (A^ik  in  the  Journal  Office,  as  I 
am  now,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  examine  the  proofs  of  the  printed  papers. 

When  the  proofs  were  sent  back  from  the  printer's,  did  the  manuscript  accom- 
pany them  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  did ;  it  is  the  course  of  business. 

You  examined  the  paper  with  the  manuscript,  and  sent  it  back  for  revise  or  for 
press,  as  the  case  might  be  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  retain  the  manuscript? — That  is  the  course  of  business  to  retain  the 
manuscript. 

Suppose  you  want  a  revise,  do  you  keep  the  proof  in  that  case  ? — If  the  altera- 
tions were  very  extensive ;  we  should  keep  it  if  they  were  very  material. 

Otherwise  the  proof  would  go  back  to  the  printer,  and  remain  with  him  ? — Yes. 

Just  look  at  that  proof  [the  proof  produced  by  Mr.  Hansard] ;  would  a  proof  with 
so  few  alterations  as  are  contained  in  that  go  back  to  the  printer,  or  remain  with 
you? — It  would  go  back  to  the  printer,  and  we  should  take  no  further  notice  of  it; 
it  would  remain  with  the  printer. 

The  manuscript  would  remain  with  you? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  what  became  of  the  Stafford  manuscripts  in  the  year  1 833  ? 
— I  have  no  recollection  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  they  were  put  away. 

What,  in  the  course  of  business,  would  have  become  of  this  manuscript  in  the 
year  1833,  ^i^*^''  ^^  ^^^  '^^^'^  printed? — I  think  in  the  year  1833  i*  ^^  ^J  duty 
to  see  the  manuscripts  were  handed  over  to  the  binder  and  bound,  and  returned 
from  the  binder,  and  put  away  for  reference. 

That  would  have  been  your  duty  in  the  course  of  business  ? — Yes. 

You  do  not  recollect  particularly  whether  you  handed  over  this  manuscript  or 
not  ? — No ;  it  is  impossible. 

There  are  too  many  papers  for  you  to  recollect  that? — Yes,  far  too  many. 

If  they  came  to  you,  have  you  any  doubt  they  were  sent  to  the  binder's,  and 
properlv  deposited  ? — Not  at  all. 

Do 
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Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  any  of  those  papers  were  burnt  in  the  fire  ? —  Mr. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  they  were  all  burnt  in  the  fire,  inasmuch  as  every  paper    Charles  Rowland. 
in  that  room,  I  believe,  was  totally  destroyed. 

In  what  room  do  you  speak  of? — A  room  in  the  basement  story  of  the  old       7  J«Iy  i836« 
house. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  papers  in  that  room  were  destroyed  or  not  ? — I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  they  were  destroyed ;  a  few  papers,  but  I  believe  not  of 
those  years,  1 833  and  1 834,  were  thrown  out. 

And  preserved  ? — They  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  preserved,  they  were  thrown 
out  in  a  great  bundle  in  the  confusion. 

Where  are  they  now? — In  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

Have  you  been  there  ? — No  j  I  think  at  the  time  of  the  fire  I  was  there. 

Have  you  examined  these  papers? — No;  but  our  messenger  has  examined 
them. 

What  is  his  name  ? — William  MitchelK 

How  did  the  manuscript  come  to  you ;  what  is  the  course  of  business  with 
respect  to  that? — The  first  time  we  should  have  possession  of  the  manuscript 
would  be  upon  the  day  on  which  it  was  presented  to  the  House ;  it  would  come 
firom  the  table  of  the  House  directly  to  the  Journal  Office ;  that  is  the  course  of 
business. 

Do  you  entertain  any  doubt,  that  together  with  the  Report,  the  Appendix  came 
to  you  in  the  way  you  describe  ? — Occasions  arise  where  the  Committee  sometimes 
print  their  evidence  day  by  day,  and  that  evidence  is  not  always  in  the  bulk  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  he  would  send  it 
to  us  with  the  proof. 

But  supposing  it  was  all  sent  at  once,  would  the  course  be  that  it  should  be 
sent  from  the  House  to  you,  and  from  you  to  the  printer  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  fVhateley. 

Whether  those  proofs  went  back  to  the  printer  or  not  you  cannot  tell  ? — Now 
I  think  I  can,  inasmuch  as  I  have  seen  the  corrected  proof. 

A  corrected  proof? — The  corrected  proof,  I  have  corrected  part  of  it  myself; 
the  Report  I  corrected  with  the  evidence,  not  the  Appendix. 

Was  there  more  than  one  room  where  the  papers  were  deposited,  the  original 
manuscripts  of  those  sort  of  things  you  spoke  of,  the  lower  room  ? — The  House  of 
Commons  was  full  in  every  part. 

Whether  those  papers  were  in  the  lower  room,  or  any  other,  you  cannot  tell?— 
I  can  tell ;  they  were  on  the  basement  story ;  there  were  two  rooms  where  such 
papers  were ;  in  which  those  papers  were  in  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Or  whether,  in  truth,  they  were  among  the  papers  destroyed,  you  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  ? — The  whole  room  was  destroyed,  and  except  a  very  few  papers, 
the  whole  of  the  papers  in  both  rooms ;  and  I  believe,  from  information,  the  whole 
of  the  papers  in  one  room,  without  any  saving  whatever,  were  destroyed. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  William  Mitchell  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

Mr.  Rtishton.]  ARE  you  a  messenger  to  the  House  of  Commons? — ^To  the   Jf^i^^nMOcheU. 
Journal  Office. 

Have  you  examined  the  papers  saved  from  the  basement  stories,  where  the  do- 
cuments were  deposited? — For  what  year? 

ITie  years  1833  and  1834? — The  papers  in  the  StaffiDrd  case  were  all  destroyed. 

Have  you  looked  at  the  papers  that  were  saved?— Yes,  but  there  were  no 
papers  saved  of  that  year  whatsoever. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whateley. 

None  in  1834? — ^There  were  none  scheduled  in  1834;  the  Stafford  was  printed 
in  1833. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
451.  BB2  ^  Thch 
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r.    eorgt    Me.    fhen  Mr.  George  White  was  again  called  in,  and  further  Examined  as  follows  : 

6  July  1830.  Mr,  Aiistin.']  YOU  have  stated  thatyou  were  the  Committee  clerk  in  the  Stafford 

Committee  in  1833? — I  was. 

Did  you  compare  any  sheets  of  paper  that  were  handed  in  ? — I  compared  the 
list,  and  I  think  one  I  made  out  which  was  admitted  in  evidence  by  the  parties. 

Do  you  remember  any  sheets  of  paper  being  handed  in  ? — There  were  lists  aS 
names  on  paper  which  were  tacked  together. 

Had  you  any  thing  to  do  with  those  lists  of  names  ? — I  had  to  make  out  an 
alphabetical  list  of  them  for  the  Report. 

Just  refer  to  page  1 75  of  the  Report  before  you ;  did  you  make  out  that  list  ?— 
I  know  I  made  out  a  list  of  the  names  which  were  delivered  in  by  Harding ;  I 
have  no  doubt  this  is  the  same. 

Did  you  arrange  that  list  ? — I  did. 

Look  at  page  1 85  ;  did  you  make  out  that  list  ? — ^Yes,  that  I  certainly  did. 

From  what  paper  ? — From,  I  think,  a  parcel  of  scraps  of  paper. 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Biddulph ;  do  you  recollect  his  being 
called  ? — No ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  do  remember  him  at  this  moment ;  and  yet  I 
think  he  was  one  of  the  very  last  witnesses,  if  I  mistake  not,  sent  for  express ; 
there  were  two  sent  for,  and  the  Committee  adjourned  till  they  arrived. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  other  man's  name  was  Allen  ? — ^Yet,  it  was ;  he 
was  the  brother  of  a  man  who  had  been  previously  examined  that  could  not 
prove  it. 

Those  lists  were  made  out  from  the  papers  delivered  in  by  one  of  those  wit- 
nesses ? — Yes. 

Can  you  recollect  whether  it  was  Biddulph? — I  think  Allen  was  the  principal 
evidence  upon  that  occasion. 

Can  you  recollect  which  put  them  in? — The  one  put  them  in,  and  the  other 
identified  them,  I  think. 

When  the  lists  were  made  out,  both  Harding's  and  Biddulph's,  did  you  append 
them  to  the  Report  ? — I  did. 

And  delivered  them  to  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle? — I  delivered  them  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fremantle,  I  think,  the  originals,  with  the  lists  annexed  to  them. 

Did  he  return  them  to  you  ?— He  returned  them  to  me,  endorsed  aqd  sealed  up. 

What  became  of  them? — I  put  them  into  my  top  desk. 

What  became  of  them? — I  suppose  they  are  gone  with  the  rest  by  the  fire. 

Were  they  sent  to  the  room  where  the  Stafford  papers  were  kept  ? — No ;  they 
would  have  remained  in  the  Committee  Clerk's  Office. 

Was  that  burnt  down? — Yes. 

The  Report  with  the  lists  you  made  out  was  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Freemantle? 
— I  put  it  on  the  bar  myself;  it  was  my  business  to  do  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mc.  Whateley. 

First,  as  to  Harding's  list,  No.  1,   if  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  did  not 
'^  ;^,     make  out  the  written  list  from  the  tickets  ? — I  compared  the  tickets  with  the 
written  lists,  and  put  them  alphabetically  ;  the  list  was  not  alphabetical. 

Did  you  make  another  written  list?— I  made  but  one. 

What  became  of  the  original  one? — I  sent  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle. 

Which  one  you  made  yourself? — No  ;  the  one  I  made  myself  was  sent  into  the 
House. 

What  became  of  the  one  you  sent  to  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  you  do  not 
Ijuow  ? — ^Yes,  I  do ;  he  returned  them  in  a  packet  sealed  with  his  seal. 

You  do  not  know  the  contents  of  that  packet,  of  course  ? — No,  of  course  not. 

Did  you  make  out  any  other  other  lists  appended  to  the  Reports  yourself  P—^ 
Yes,  the  whole  of  them;  I  was  desired  to  do  it  myself,  and  not  to  put  it  into  any 
other  clerk's  hands. 

\The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

\The  JVitness  uas  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  and  second  reading  of  the  said  Bill  be 
put  off  till  To-moiTow,  at  Three  o'clock  ;  and  that  the  Lords  be  summoned. 
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Die  Veneris,  8^  Julii,  1836. 


THE  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  farther  consideration  and  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  intituled,  "  An  Act  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  Stafford,  in 
the  County  of  Stafford,  from  sending  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament,"  and  for 
the  Lords  to  be  summoned,  and  for  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  proof  of  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill,  and  the  electors  of  Stafford  to  be  heard  by  themselves, 
their  counsel  or  agents,  on  the  matters  contained  in  their  petition ; 

Counsel  were  called  in. 


8  July  1836. 


Mr.  Rushton  proposed  to  give  in  evidence  the  li^ts  appended  to  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833. 

Mr.  Whateley  was  heard  in  opposition  to  the  reception  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Austin  was  heard  in  support  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Whateley  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  House  determined,  that  the  papers  tendered  should  be  received. 

[The  same  mere  delivered  iriy  and  read^  as  follow :] 


A  List  of  the  479  Tickets  delivered  in  to  the  Committee  by  Samuel  Harding. 


NAME  UPON  TICKET. 


No.  of 
Seals. 


No.  in 
Black  Inki 


No.  in 
Red  Ink. 


SIGNATURES 
and  INDORSEMENTS,  &c. 


AUcock,  Samuel 


Allen,  Uenry 
Allen,  James 
Allen,  John  - 
Allen,  John  - 
Ansell^  James 
Ansell,  George     - 
A  rrowsmith,  Thomas 
Arrowsmith,  George 
Aston,  Henry 
Astbary,  Joseph  - 
Austin,  William  - 
Austin,  Thomas   - 

Bailey,  Humphrey 
Bate,  George 
Bayley,  Moses 
Bates,  William     - 
Barrett,  William  - 
Banks,  George     - 
Baker,  Thomas     - 
Barkee,  Edward  - 
Bagley,  William  - 
Bentley,  Edward  - 
Beaman,  Richard 
Bentley,  George  - 
Bentley,  William  - 
Bentley,  William  - 
Beardmore,  Charles 
Beardmore,  John  - 

541. 


27 
4 


21 
22 

30 

18 

23 
20 

16 
3 


104 
61 

64 

86 

6 


23 


65 
118 

BB3 


984 

16 

13 
2 

21 
17 

7 

4 
22 

14 
16 

3 

62 
104 

71 
112 

77 
97 
30 


116 

64 
128 

989 

991 

81 

117 


Sam.  Harding, 

P.  P.  5  s.  Foregate-st. 


Sam.  Harding. 


Sam.  Harding. 


Sam.  Harding. 
Sam.  Harding. 

J.U 

Sam.  Harding. 


{continued,) 
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No.  of 

No.  in 

No.  ia 

SIGNATURES 

NAME  UPON  TICKET. 

Seuls. 

Black  Ink. 

Red  Ink. 

and  INDORSEMENTS,  &c 

Bennett,  John      .        -        - 

1 

63 

74 

Beech,  William,  jun.     • 

1 

49 

37 

Bee,  Theophilus    - 

1 

67 

84 

Sam,  Harding,  £3*  0.  0. 
Sam.  Harding. 

jDearcimorei  w  luiam 

Bee,  Jessy   -        -        •        - 

—                            mm 

Biddnlph,  George 

1 

35 

43 

Bill,  Benjamin      -        .        - 

1 

42 

46 

Bill,  James  -        -        -        - 

2 

24 

»33 

Bird,  Thomas       .        .        - 

. 

- 

996 

rSam.  Harding. 
\     Painter,  £4. 

Birtles,  John         -        -        - 

1 

53 

60 

Birch,  Henry        -        -        - 

1 

105 

126 

Birtles,  James       .        -         - 

2 

43 

123 

Birch,  Edward      -        -        - 

1 

62 

72 

Biddulph,  Henry  -        -        - 

- 

- 

Sam.  Harding. 

Blackband,  John  -        -        - 

2 

18 

107 

Blackband,  Richard 

1 

96 

124 

Bladon,  John        -        -        - 

1 

25 

120 

Bladen,  John 

1 

112 

36 

Bowers,  Joseph    -        -        • 

2 

19 

111 

Bott,  Benjamin    -        -        - 

1 

80 

94 

Bott,  Thomas       - 

- 

"         " 

1,016 

Sam.  Harding,  Chetwynd 
Painter,  £4. 

G. 

Boulton,  Robert  -        -        - 

1 

-94 

108 

Boulton,  Thomas  -        -        - 

1 

81 

100 

Boulton,  Thomas  -        -        - 

1 

99 

89 

Bott,  James          -        -        - 

1 

66 

82 

Bould,  Thomas     -        .        - 

1 

36 

119 

Boult,  John          -        -        - 

1 

86 

39 

Boult,  Charles      -        -        - 

1 

87 

40 

Borrell,  James      ... 

- 

1.003 

Sam.  Hardy. 

Bott,  Henry          ... 

- 

- 

- 

Sam.  Hardy. 

Booth,  Samuel     -        -        - 

- 

- 

- 

Sam.  Hardy. 

Bray,  Samuel       -        -        - 

1 

59 

— 

Brooce,  Thomas    -        -        - 

1 

93 

105 

Brooce,  William  -        -        - 

1 

109 

130 

Brookes,  William 

2 

27 

136 

Brookes,  Daniel    -        -        - 

2 

28 

144 

Bradshaw,  Thomas 

2 

»3 

80 

Brown,  John 

88 

76 

Brough,  William  -        -        - 

96 

109 

Brook,  Edward     -        -        - 

46 

136 

Brough,  Thomas  -        -        - 
Brindley,  Thomas 

2 

»7 

132 

68 

Bradshaw,  Joseph 

83 

95 

Bratt,  William      -        -        - 

97 

125 

Brough,  Thomas  -        -        - 

109 

102 

Bullock,  Thomas  -        -        . 

64 

47 

Bullock,  Richard 

47 

62 

Bullock,  Abraham 

132 

143 

Bullock,  Thomas  -        -        - 

38 

50 

Butler,  James       -        -        . 

108 

129 

Bulerton,  John     -        .        - 

144 

99 

Cartwright,  Walter 

156 

196 

Caithness,  John  Stubs  - 

- 

186 

s.ir. 

Carter,  John         -        -        - 

"  183' 

194 

Cadman,  Robert  -        -        - 

214 

198 

Careless,  James    -        -        . 

141 

152 

Careless,  Edward 

189 

169 

Charlesworth,  Thomas  - 

262 

203 

Chapman,  John    -        -        - 
Chialey,  John      .        -        - 

«16 

189 

140 

149 

Charlesworth,  Joseph    - 

* 

- 

203 

Sam.  Harding, 
Bostock,  £4 

Clewlow,  George  -        -        - 

156 

»99 

Clarke,  James  Knigbt  - 

269 

206 

Clews,  Thomas     -        -        - 

224 

202 

Clews,  Thomas     -        -        - 

229 

176 
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No.  of 

No.  in 

No.  in 

SIGNATURES 

NAME  UPON  TICKET 

Seals. 

Black  Ink. 

Red  Ink. 

and  INDORSEMENTS,  &c* 

Clewlow,  Charles  -        -        - 

1 

260 

181 

Clewlow,  William 

2 

41 

168 

6.  0.  0. 

Clews,  Sam.,  jun. 
Cook,  John  Haylis 

2 

31 

202 

1 

241 

193 

Cooper,  John        ..        -        - 

1 

227 

201 

Corker,  Thomas   -        -        - 

. 

. 

l,02S 

Sam.  Harding. 

Cooke,  Henry      -        -        - 

1 

139 

163 

Bucknell. 

Cottreele,  Samuel 

1 

182 

191 

Cooke,  Daniel      -        •        . 

1 

143 

154 

Cooke,  Richard    -        -        - 

I 

142 

163 

Cork,  Charles       -        •        . 

1 

166 

204 

Bostock,  3.  10.    0. 

Corker,  Daniel     -        -        - 

1 

'57 

205 

Collyer,  Edward  ... 

1 

267 

180 

Cottreel,  William 

1 

165 

179 

Cooper,  Peter  Chambers 

1 

242 

200 

Cotterill,  Matthew 

1 

224 

188 

Cook,  Samuel       -        -        - 

2 

33 

171 

Collier,  John        -        -        . 

1 

261 

1,030 

Collier,  John        -        .        - 

. 

r              - 

1,030 

Sam.  Harding. 

Collet,  Arthur      ... 



... 

Cross,  John          -        -        - 

1 

154 

170 

Crutchley,  John   .        -        - 

•             ~ 

1,021 

Sam.  Harding. 
Painter,  £4. 

Crutchley,  Henry 

"  '           - 

"              . 

1,031 

Sam.  Harding. 
Painter. 

Crutchley,  William 

1 

129 

161 

Croxton,  Joseph  ... 

1 

144 

159 

Day,  Thomas        -        -        . 
Dale,  Joseph        -        -        - 

. 

. 

227 

Sam.  Harding. 

- 

. 

210 

Sam.  Harding. 

Day,  John   -        -        -        - 

1 

196 

211 

Davenhill,  Charles 

1 

220 

223 

Dakin,  John         -        .        - 

1 

219 

220 

Day,  Francis        -        -        - 
Dale,  James          -        -        - 

1 

194 

242 

2 

39 

248 

7.  0.  0. 

Dale,  William      ... 

1 

210 

253 

Dale,  Henry         -        -        - 

1 

195 

239 

Day,  George         -        .        - 

1 

253 

254 

Davenhill,  Charles,  jun. 

1 

162 

261 

Dawson,  Edward  -        -        - 

1 

221 

229 

T)av    nrVirkmiia           .            ^            . 

Sam.  Hardinff. 
T.U. 

x^ay,   J.  iiuiiia.is            —             •             — 

Deakin,  George    .        -        - 

. 

.         - 

209 

Deane,  John         -        -        . 

- 

- 

1,035 

Sam,  Harding. 

Dudley,  John       -        -        - 

2 

53 

207 

6.  10.  0. 

Dyche,  William   .        -        - 

1 

209 

247 

Earp,  Thomas       -        -        . 

218 

268 

4.  0.  0. 

Ebberly,  James     ... 

233 

276 

Ebberly,  John       .        -        - 

2 

62 

266 

7.  0.  0. 

Ecclestonc;  James 

225 

272 

Painters,  4. 

Ecclestone,  John  ... 

231 

264 

Edwards,  George 

52 

273 

7.  0.  0. 

Elsmore,  William 

232 

271 

Emberton,  Thomas 

216 

262 

Emberton,  James  ... 

2 

71 

267 

7.  0.  0. 

Emery,  Edwin      .        -        - 

. 

. 

S.  U.  3. 

Evans,  John         .        .        . 

2 

76" 

275 

7.  0.  0. 

Evans,  Robert      ... 

2 

77 

274 

7- 

Femyhough,  John 

Finlow,  Thomas   .        -        - 

.            . 

.         « 

311 

Sam.  Harding. 

2 

61 

301 

Fisher,  Thomas    ... 

. 

- 

315 

Sam.  Harding, 

Finlow,  John 

2 

95 

296 

£7. 

Fishie,  James       -        -        - 

- 

317 

Sam.  Harding. 

Finlow,  William  -        .        - 

• 

. 

281 

Sam.  Harding. 

Finslej  William  .        -        - 

2 

61 

. 

7- 

Finlow,  John        .        -        - 

1 

205 

^ 

Follows,  Jacob      .        ,        - 

• 

- 

309 

Sam.  Harding. 

Fowler  John        -        -        . 

2 

98 

307 

{continued  ) 
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NABliE  UPON  TICKET, 


Follows,  John 
Follows,  Samuel  • 
Frith,  James 
Follows,  Samuel  - 
Franty,  Charles    • 

Frith,  James 
Fradley,  William  • 


Gilbert,  William  - 
Gilbert,  William  - 
Gilbert,  John 
Glover,  Will"  Gibbons  • 
Goodwin,  Thomas 
Goodall,  John 
Goodwin,  James  - 
Godwin,  John 
Goodhall,  Henry  - 
Godwin,  Abraham 
Godwin,  George  - 
Godwin,  John 
Goodwin,  Richard 

Godwin,  John 

Godwin,  Samuel  - 
Goodwin,  James   - 
Goodall,  John 
Goodall,  John 
Grattidge,  William 
Greenwood,  John 
Griffin,  George     - 
Griffin,  WiUiam    - 
Greenwood,  Henry 
Greenough,  Thomas 
Gripton,  Thomas  - 
Green,  Thomas     - 
Guest,  Thomas     - 
Guest,  John 


Hawkins,  David  Baraet 
Hardy,  George     - 
Hawkins,  Geo^e  - 
Haynes,  Geo.  Undell    - 
Hawkins,  Samuel 
Hart,  Henry 
Harvey,  William  - 
Harding,  William 
Haywood,  William 
Hawkins,  Michael 
Harding,  William 
Harrison,  Joseph  - 
Harrison,  Joseph  - 
Hall,  Henry 
Hawkins,  Charles 
Harper,  Emanuel  - 
Haywood,  Robert 
Halden,  George    - 
Halford,  Frederick 


Hassal,  Ephraim  - 
Harrison,  Thomas 
Harding,  John 
Heath,  John 
Ueath  Thomas     * 
Heath,  Francis 
Heath,  Thomas    - 
Hill,  Edward 
Highfield,  John    - 
Hollis,  Waller      - 


No.  of 
Seals. 


1 
2 


No.  in 
Black  Ink. 


65 
205 
204 
202 


206 

44 

97 
230 

73 


213 

72 

99 
50 


238 
66 


90 
60 


94 


91 


74 

32 

88 


64 

8 
92 


93 


No.m 
Red  Ink. 


302 

286 

297 

296 

1,044 

287 


340 

334 
326 

369 
366 
344 
320 

326 
343 
336 
328 
338 
330 

339 

342 
364 


{ 


361 
356 
332 
327 
337 
336 
1,050 
1,047 

346 
3*9 


390 
446 
461 

370 
372 
431 
395 
373 
443 
397 
445 
1,156 
412 
418 

447 
382 


380 
384' 
393 

366 


SIGNATURES 
and  INDORSEMENTS.  &r 


7.  O.  0. 

4- 

Sam.  Harding. 
House  K. 

4- 

7- 

Painter,  £8. 

4.  0.  o. 
Sam.  Harding. 

5.  U. 
£8. 

Sam.  Harding. 

5.  U.  Painter,  3. 
Sam.  Harding. 

Sam.  Harding. 

8.  o.  o. 
Sam.  Harding. 
Sam.  Harding. 

W.  Bostock,  Order,  8.  0. 

Bostock,  8.  0.  o. 
Painter,  £8. 
8.  Harding. 

£7. 

Sam.  Harding. 

Bostock,  £  7. 

7.  o.  o. 

S.U. 

Sam.  Harding. 

Sam.  Harding. 

Sam.  Harding. 

Sam.  Harding. 

Sam.  Harding. 

Sam.  Harding. 

Sam.  Harding. 
7.  o.  o. 
Sam.  Harding. 

S.U. 
S.U. 

Sam.  Harding. 
Sam.  Harding. 
S.U. 

s.  u. 

Single,  £4.  paid. 
£8. 
King6ton,  £8. 

s.ir, 

Sam.  Harding. 
S.U.  ^ 

6.  o.  o. 
Sam.  Harding. 
Kingstone,  Promise  £  5. 

Sam.  Harding. 

Sam.  Harding. 

S.U. 

Sam.  Harding. 

Sam.  Harding. 

S.U. 

7.  o.  0. 
Sam.  Harding. 
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No.  of 

No.  m 

No.  in 

SIGNATURES 

NAME  UPON  TICKET. 

Seals. 

Black  Ink. 

Red  Ink. 

and  INDORSEMENTS,  &c 

HodsoD,  Joseph    -        -        - 

.           . 

^            ^ 

406 

Sam.  Harding. 
Monday,  paid. 
Tuesday,  £8. 
Sam.  Harding.  Painter. 

Holmes,  Edward  -        -        - 

2 

8i 

374{ 

Hodgkins,  William 

• 

- 

402 

Horne,  Robert      -        -        " 

- 

- 

377 

Samt  Harding. 

Hodson,  John       .        .        - 

- 

- 

387 

Sam.  Harding. 

Holmes,  Joseph    -        -        - 

- 

- 

1,056 

Hodson,  Thomas 

- 

- 

368 

S.U. 

Hughes,  John       -        -        - 

- 

- 

381 

s.  u. 

Hudson,  John 

2 

lOO 

471 

6. 

Insley,  Charles     .        -        - 

. 

- 

478 

S.U.- 

James*  John,  jun. 

2 

86 

604 

4. 

James,  Thomas     -        -        - 

2 

59 

493 

£6. 

James,  William    .        -        - 

- 

..                     m 

S.U. 

Jennings,  George 

- 

- 

6*6 

S.U. 

Johnson,  Charles 

2 

84 

509 

£7. 

Johnson,  Christopher    - 

2 

86 

607 

2. 

Jones,  Robert       -        -        - 

2 

69 

1,062 

Mr.  Painter,  £10. 
Mr.  Webster. 

Jones,  Henry        -        -        - 
Johnson,  John       -        -        - 

2 

56 

505 

Bostoek,£io. 

2 

70 

499 

J.  Kingstown,  £8. 

Johnson,  William 

- 

513 

S.U. 

Jones,  Robert       -        -        - 

2 

«3" 

477 

Monday,  £12. 

Jones,  William     -        -        - 

2 

89 

483 

Webster,  £10. 

Jones,  John           -        .        - 

2 

96 

7- 

Johnson,  Thomas 

2 

76 

- 

£8. 

Keen,  Thomas      -        -        - 

.                 . 

520 

Sam.  Harding. 

Kenderdine,  John 

- 

- 

524 

S.U. 

Kent,  James         -        ^        - 

"             " 

- 

1,064 

Sam.  Harding. 

Kepling,  John      -        -        - 

- 

1,065 

Sam.  Harding. 

Lander,  Thomas,  Molls-ball  * 

•                  . 

556 

Sam.  Harding. 

Machin,  Charles  -        -        - 

9 

594 

Mason,  John        -        .        - 

12 

586 

Machin,  David     -        -        - 

-     28 

627 

Machin,  Thomas 

13 

612 

Mayton,  Francis  •        -        - 

1 

6 

602 

Machin,  Josiah    -        •        - 

56 

597 

Machin,  John       -        -      '  - 

2 

63 

7.  0.  0. 

Machin,  John       -        .        - 

2 

47 

7- 

Meddings,  William 

2 

66 

1,088 

£7. 

Meynibs,  William 

2 

4 

629 

Mills,  Joseph        -        .        - 

11 

690 

Millsbee,  Joseph - 

171 

Mitchell,  William 

24 

— 

Moreton,  John     -        -        - 

101 

589 

Moreton,  William 

5 

600 

Moore,  Thomas    - 

I 

603 

Moore,  George     -        -        - 

»45 

59fi 

M  oore,  Richard    -        -        - 

3 

606 

Moreton,  Francis 

10 

625 

MouDtford,  Edward 

2 

608 

^  Moreton,  Joseph  -        -        - 

4» 

592 

Mountford,  Richard 

37 

609 

M  ountford,  William 

1 

611 

Mountford,  William 

100 

611 

Moreton,  Thomas 

* 

»7 

591 

Moreton,  Dan.,  jun. 

2 

623 

Moreton,  William 

7 

638 

Moore,  Geo.  Nathaniel 

16 

628 

Nevett,  Robert     - 

26 

650 

Nevett,  Thomas   -        -        - 

34 

640 

>iewbold,  Robert 

14 

649 

Nield,  John           ^        -         - 

30 

643 

Nield,  William     - 

84 

652 

Owen,  Jehu          ,        -        . 

31 

657 

.  •                   7    V 

8  July  1836. 
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SIGNATURES 
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Pacton,  John       *       - 

-      24 

-    708 

« 

Painter,  Rich.  Cook     - 

I 

9« 

079 

Parker,  Geoive    •        -        - 
Parker,  Williarii  ^       -        • 

43 

•     48 

-    669 

- 

Padmore,  Wnu  Thomas 

-     7» 

-    711 

- 

Padmore,  John     ^        ^        • 

-    660 

• 

Parker,  Thomas   -       -        - 

-     6^ 

■   2°5 

- 

Parker,  Thos.  Whistancse  '    - 

-    44 

-   687 

- 

Painter,  Joseph    -        •        • 
Padmore,  William 

I       o 

11 

-   700 

* 

32 

662 

- 

Padmore,  William 

-  ^ 

672 

Perry,  Thos.,  jun. 

« 

-   701 

- 

Perry,  Thos.,  jun. 

a 

7 

676 

- 

Perry,  Thomas     -        -        • 

a 

9 

670 

Perry,  Henry       .        -.       • 

a 

-     10 

-   699 

- 

Perry,  William     - 

-  1 

-     70 

•   707 

Peny,  William    -        -        • 

a 

26 

7.  0.  0. 

Perkm,  Lewis      .        -        - 

12 

'  682" 

- 

Peake,  John         .        .        - 

6* 

698 

- 

Perkin,  James      .       •       - 

82 

684 

Pickin,  Acton      • 

66 

666 

- 

Pilsberry,  Wm.,  jmi.     ♦        •• 

.18 

681 

- 

1,089 
688 

Sam.  Harding. 

Pierce,  Pearson  Joseph 

61 

Pilsbury,  Lewis   -        »•        - 

73 

l?^ 

- 

Pilbury,  Lewis     - 

a 

13 

668 

- 

Planch,  John        -        -        • 

1 

-  76 

680 

- 

Poole,  Thomas     -        -        - 

40 

664 

Pngh,  William     -        .        - 

•    67 

713 

Ratcliffe,  Francis 

W6 

744 

Reddin,  George    -        .       - 

79 

733 

Reddin,  William  -        -        • 

748 

Robins,  William  - 

•    67 

745 

£10.  by  Order  Mr.  Psuntei. 

Robinson,  John    -        •        - 

175 

733 

, 

Rochelle,  Samuel 

176 

739 

Rowley,  Geoige   -       -        - 
Rowbotham,  Wm. 

• 

747 

Sam.  Harding. 

"2 

737 

Rose,  George       -        -        - 

98 

742 

Rowbotham,  Geo.,  sen. 

116 

7»9 
738 

Russell,  John,  jun. 

138 

Russel,  John  .     ♦•        -       - 

I 

7^ 

732 

Rushton,  Job       -        .        - 

78 

730 

Ryley,  James 

60 

726 

Ilyley>  Samuel     -        -        - 

26 

736 

Ilyl«y#  llichard    -        -        ^ 

U 

741 

Ryley,  Michael    -        -        - 

721 

Salloway,  Edward 

136 

829 

Salt,  Richard       -        -        . 

• 

■'JS 

8.  U.  House  K. 

Salt,  James,  jun.  .        -        - 

'  187' 

Solf    fiamnAl              •             .             - 

Sam.  Harding. 
Sam.  Harding. 

San^eant,  Henry  -        -        - 
Sellers,  Lamech    ^        -        - 

•        ^ 

19a 

815 
1,106 

Sellers,  Sampson  -        -        - 

80 

773 

Monday,  £.8. 

Shelley,  John       -        -        . 

91 

767 

Shenton,  John      -        -        - 
Shaw,  William     -        -        - 

^        ^ 

^                 - 

1& 

Sam.  Harding,  3.  0.  0. 
Sam.  Harding,  House  VL 

Shaw,  William     - 

- 1 

i?2 

834 

Shenton,  John,  jun.       -        •* 

791 

Shaw,  Henry       -        .        i 

146 

^l 

Shenton,  Stephen,  jun.  - 

163 

768 

1    1  1  <2 

S.  U.  House  K. 

i^neiiey*  i  nomas  -        •        * 
Shockledge,  Thomas     - 
Shirley,  William  - 

136 

A, I  1  A 

832 

^^  •         ^^    •       dbdb^r^mM#-^p       ^to^»V 

126 

807 

Shirley,  John       -        -        * 

102 

772 

Shenton,  Stephen          -        + 

a 

20 

Sinnester,  Thomas         -        * 

1 

148 

838 

Simpble,  Richard 

1,120 

Sam.  Harding.  Bostock. 
Order,  £5.  House  K. 
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SIGNATURES 

NA3CE  UPON  TICKET. 

Sealf. 

^Uoklnk. 

Relink. 

Simpson,  John     •        •        - 

I«9 

817    . 

Simpson,  James  •        •        - 

1 

128   . 

816  . 

Silvester,  James  -        -        • 

io6 

765 

Slater,  John         -        -        - 

- 

- 

Sanu  Hardii^« 

Slinn,  Michael     -        -        - 

119  • 

778  . 

Slater,  Thomas     -        -        • 

86 

4i8 

Smith,  James 

31 

766 

Smith,  Robert  WiUis    - 

<83 

830 

t. 

!^mifh    r!liar1«ka        -            •            . 

U/\naA 

Kllllim,   V/UlUlCB         w               *               ■• 

Smith,  Thcmias     -        -        - 

170 

788' 

uOUBc. 

1 

Smith,  Daniel       -        .        - 

. 

.                . 

1,121 

Sam.  Hardfaig,  House  K. 

Smith,  Thomas     -        -        * 

180 

783 
810 

Smith,  Wm.  Henry 

164 

Smith,  Frederick  -        -        - 

1^ 

819 

Simpson,  Thomas 

.                .• 

.                      . 

Sam.  Harding. 

SmaUman,  Thomas 

-4                .. 

- 

i>ii3 

Sam.  Harding,  Monday,  £4. 

Snake,  Thomas    -        -        - 

188 

797 

io3 

iS 

Snake,  Edward     -       *       - 

180 

Snape,  John         -        .        - 

121 

790 

Snape,  William    .        -        - 

.8« 

7S4 

. 

Souter,  Walter     •        -        - 

.    J 

111 

76» 

Sam.  Harding. 
7- 

opiiSDcry,  joim     •         •         •• 
Spilsbery,  Joseph 

48" 

799 

Spilsbery,  James  -        -        - 

137 

Spilsbery,  John    -        -        - 

- 

110 

761 

Stevenson,  Charles 

t77 

836 

Stringer,  Thomas 

•  X 

»74 

803 

Stokes,  Samuel    ^        -        - 

* 

ss 

827 

Stokes,  Thomas   .        -        - 

»34 

Stokes,  John        ... 

1 

«3» 

786 

Stanton,  Wm.,  iun. 
Stanton,  Edwajrd 

116 

774 

90 

766 

Stanton,  Joseph    •        •        - 
Stanton,  William 

*6 

793 

»79 

So 

Stanton,  John      -        -        - 

«9 

781 

Stanton,  John       .        •        - 

12s 

Stanley,  Thomas  -        .        - 

>47 

839 

Stomer,  William  -        -        • 

156 

837 

Stnbbs,  Thomas  -        «        -. 

124 

795 

Sutton,  Thomas   -        -        - 

»as 

794 

Sam.  Harding. 

owinaeiJ,  ▼▼  uiiaui          ^         • 
Taylor,  John        -        -        - 

]86 

861 

Taylor,  Thomas    -        -        - 

199 

866 

Taylor,  Samuel     -        -        - 

168 

868 

Taylor,  James       -        -        - 

. 

. 

M«9 

S.  U. 

Tawener,  Henry  -        -        ^ 

i67 

869 

Tavener,  Elias      -        -        - 

*35 

870 

; 

Tagg,  John  -        -        -        - 

161 

842 

Tagg,  John  .... 

263 

888 

Thorp,  Edward     -        .        - 

226 

864 

Thorpe,  George    ... 

184 

854 

Thorpe,  Joseph    ^ 

181 

856 

_ 

Thorp,  Robert      .        -        - 

268 

879 

Thomas,  Thomas .        -        -j 

^                . 

T 

1,127 

Sam.  Harding. 

1)ibmton,  Thomas 
TOdcsley,  Rich.,  jun.    - 

35 

876 

254 

858 

Tildesley,  John     .        -        - 

»73 

873 

Tildesley,  John     ... 

191 

883 

Tai,WiUiam 

36 

Till,  John     .        .        .        . 

181 

849 

-  . 

Tooth,  James        -        -        - 

264 

846 

- 

Tonks,  John         -        -        - 

172 

855 

Tonks,  William    -        .        - 

*56 

890 

, 

Tonks,  Richard    -        .        . 

178 

847 

Tonks,  George     - 

2 

32   1 

893 

Tooth,  John          .        -        . 

2 

34 

867    , 

Turner,  George    -        -        - 

•            * 

853 

Sam.  Harding. 

aj«iji6ais. 
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If  AME  UPON  TICKET. 


Trigge,  Thomas    - 
Turnocky  Edward 

UncleSy  John 
Underhill,  William 
TJnderhill,  George 

Venables,  Thomas 
Venables,  Joseph 
Venables^  Thomas 

Ward,  Thomas     - 
Warden,  Thomas  - 
Ward,  John 
Ward,  George 
Ward,  James 
Wardell,  Robert  - 
Watwood,  Thomas 
Wardell,  Thomas 
Waltham,  Jonathan 
Westbrook,  John  - 
Westbrook,  Samuel 
Westbrook,  Thomas 
Whiston,  Thomas 
Weatham,  John    - 
Whitehead,  James 
Windsor,  John     - 
Wildig,  John 
Wilkes,  John 
Wilshaw,  Charles 
Wilson,  Thomas  - 
Williams,  Thomas 
Wilks,  Josh. 
Wood.  Edward    - 
Wood,  Thomas     - 
Wood,  John 
Wood,  John 
Wood,  Thomas     - 
Wood,  Francis     - 
Wood,  Thomas    - 
Woollams,  James 
Worsey,  John 
Wood  wise,  Peter 
Wooolridge,  Thomas 
Workington,  James 
Wright,  Thomas  - 
Wynne,  William  - 
Wynne,  William  - 
Wynne,  Robert    - 
Wynne,  Francis,  jun. 
Wynne,  William,  sen. 
Wynne,  John 


Young,  William 


No.  of 

Seals. 


1 

1 

•2 

1 

1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


No.  in 
Black  Ink. 


266 


190 

42 

254 

249 
228 

158 
212 
256 
236 

«45 
222 

«39 


163 
250 
186 


243 
208 

257 
247 

234 


217 
166 
38 
207 
248 
167 

258 

169 

64 

240 

200 

37 

246 

237 
223 

117 


Ko.  in 
Redluk. 


880 

898 

1,130 

901 

900 
903 
899 

945 
968 

965 
973 

964 
931 
968 


954 

915 

957 

1,136 

966 

969 
926 

959 
928 

971 
967 


910 
934 
933 
950 
922 
962 

955 
936 

904 
983 

970 
946 
943 
961 

917 
920 

9»7 
939 


SIGNATURES 
ana  IND0BSEMENT8,  &e. 


Sam.  Harding. 

S.U. 

7. 


S.U. 


Sam.  Harding. 


S.U. 


Samuel  Harding. 

Samuel  Hardine. 
S.U.  ^ 


6.  10.  o. 

Samuel  Harding. 

7.  o.  o. 


Samuel  Harding. 
S.U.  ^ 


Samuel  Harding. 


Tickets  subsequently  delivered  in,  and  recognized  by  Mr.  Harding,  June  27. 


Edwards,  John     - 
Finlow,  Thomas 
Follows,  Thomas 
Harvey,  William  - 
Moreton,  John 
Orton,  John 
Parker,  George    - 
Ryly*  Richard 
Viewers,  Henry     - 


-     7 


2 

68 

- 

1 

201 

— 

2 

68 

. 

2 

78 

- 

1 

6 

— 

1 

2g 

— 

1 

76 

— 

1 

74 

— 

2 

40 

■ 

-     7.  0.  o. 


£10.  W"*.  Harvey. 


6.  0.  a 
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LIST  delivered  in  by  William  Biddulph,  containing  618  Names. 


NAMES. 


SUM& 


NAMES. 


SUMS. 


NAMES. 


SUMS. 


Adanis,  Robert 
Adams,  William 
Adams,  Robert 
Adams,  William 
AUcock,  Samuel,  sen. 
Allcock,  James  -        -        • 
Allen,  John       •     .  . 
Allen,  James,  son  of  William 
Allen,  Vfilliam  -     .  - 
Allen,  James      •        .        • 
Allen,  Henry    -        -        . 
Allen,  Thomas  -        -        . 
Allen,  William,  sen.  • 
Allen,  James     ... 
Ansell,  George  -        .        . 
Ansell,  James    .        .        • 
Arrowsmith,  Richard 
Ast,  Charles      -        -        . 
Astbury,  John   - 
Andrews,  Thomas 
Aston,  Abraham 
Aston,  Henry    -        -        - 
Ash,  Aden         -        -        . 
Aottin,  William 
Austin,  Thomas 

Bagwell,  John  -        .        - 

Bay  ley,  William 

Barrett,  William 

Bankes,  George 

Bamet,  William 

Bankes,  George 

Barker,  Edward 

Bates,  John       ... 

Baggerley,  William    - 

Bailey,  William 

Bayley,  Moses  ... 

Bee,  William  -    -    (not  P.) 

Bee,Theo.         -        .        . 

Bee,  Richard     ... 

Bee,  John  -        .        . 

Bee,  William     - 

Beech,  William,  sen.  - 

Bennett,  Thomas 

Bennett,  John     -        .        • 

Bentley,  William  Bluebeard 

Beech,  William  Thomas     - 

Bentley,  William  Sale 

Bealey,  James  John    - 

Beech,  Samuel  -        .        . 

Beaman,  Richard,  jun. 

Bentley,  William  bwan 

Beamont,  Richard 

Beech,  James,  sen.     - 

Beckett,  John    -        -        - 

Birch,  H. 

Birch,  John       .         .         . 

Birch,  Edward  -        -        . 

Bickerton,  William    - 

Bickerton,  John 

Birtles,  John      .        .        • 

Bird,  Thomas    .        -        - 

Bishop,  Robert  -         .        - 

Biddle,  Henry   -         -        . 

Bill,  Benjamin  .        -        . 

Bill,  Richard      - 

Bill,  John 

Biddulph,  William     - 

Biddulph,  John  - 

Biddulph,  George 

Biddle,  John      - 

Bladen,  John,  jun. 

Blakemore,  Richard    - 

541. 


£.8. 

2  10 
2  10 
2  10 


10 

10 

o 

10 
10 

10 
10 


2  10 

6  o 

2  10 
2  10 


10 
10 
10 


2  10 
2  10 


O 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


2  10 
2  10 


10 
10 

O 
10 
10 

O 
10 


2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 


10 
10 


2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 


10 
10 

O 
10 
10 

O 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 


2  10 
2  10 


10 

10 

O 

O 

O 


2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 


Bladon,  Thomas 
Blakeman,  Thomas  Green  - 
Bladon,  John     ... 
Blakeman,  John 
Blakemore,  William  Green  - 
Bott,  Benjamin  -        -        - 
Bott,  John         ... 
Bott,  John         .        - 
Bott,  James       .        .        - 
Bott,  Edward,  sen. 
Bott,  Henry 
Bolt,  Charles     - 
Bott,  Thomas    -        .        - 
Boulton,  Thomas 
Boot,  John     '    - 
Bould,  Thomas  Blind 
Bonid,  Thomas 
Bould,  John       .        . 
Bould,  William  Tiger 
Booth,  William .        -        - 
Brooce,  John     -        -        - 
Brooee,  Thomas 
Booth,  William 
Boydon,John    -      .  - 
Boulton,  Robert 
Boulton,  Thomas 
Boulton,  John    ... 
Bon«*ll,  James    •        -        . 
Bratt,  Francis    - 
Brassington,  Henry    - 
Brassington,  Edward  - 
Bradbury,  Thomas 
Bromley,  George 
Brookes,  Eldward 
Bromley,  Thomas 
Bromley,  John 
Brown,  Thomas 
Brown,  William 
Brougb,  William 
Bridgen,  Richard 

Bullock,  James 

Bullock,  Thomas 

Bullock,  Thos.,  son  of  Isaiah 

Bullock,  Abram 

Bullock,  Richard 

Buttler,  James  -        -        - 

Buxton,  Joseph 

Burton,  John     .        -        . 

Butler,  Richard 

Careless,  John  -        -        - 
Careless,  Thomas 
Careless,  Edward 
Careless,  Josh.  -        .        - 
Cailess,  James  -        -        . 
Cartwright,  Walter     - 
Carter,  John      -        -         . 
Cadman,  Robert 
Calkin,  Samuel 
Charlesworth,  Thomas 
Chapman,  John 
Chidley,  John    -        - 
Chattel,  George 
Chedley,  John,  sen.    - 
Clarke,  James  Knight 
Clewlow,  Charles 
Clewlow,  Jos.    - 
Clewlow,  John  ... 
Cotterill,  William 
Cotterill,  Samuel 
Cotterill,  Matthew      - 
Cotterill,  John  .        .         • 
Cook,  John  Hales 

cc  3 


£m  s. 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
5  o 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
10 
10 
o 
o 


2 
2 
5 

5 


2  10 
5    o 


o 

10 

o 

10 


2    10 
2    10 


10 
10 
10 
10 


2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  lO 
2  10 
2    10 


5  V 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

5  0 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2  10 

Cook,  Henry  Buckle  - 
Cook,  Richard  -        -        - 
Cook,  John        -         .         - 
Cook,  Daniel     ... 
Cook,  Thomas,  Son  of  John 
Cook,  Henry     ... 
Coats,  John       ... 
Coldfield,  Tliomas      - 
Corker,  Daniel  -        -        - 
Corker,  Thomas 
Cooper,  Chamber  Peler 
Cornwell,  William,  jun. 
Collier,  Robert .         -         - 
Collier,  John     ... 
Cornwell,  William,  sen. 
Critchley,  Wm.,  son  of  Sam. 
Critchley,  James 
Critchley,  John  Union 
Critchley,  Henry 
Creer,  Robert,  sen.     - 
Croxon,  Joseph 
Crutchley,  William  (Adam) 

Day,  John,  sen. 
Day,  John,  jun. 
Day,  Thos.  Brock  (Adams)  • 
Day,  Henry       -         .        - 
Day,  Francis     .        .        - 
Day,  John,  son  of  William  - 
Day,  George     -        -        - 
Day,  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas 
Day,  William,  sen.     - 
Day,  Thomas,  son  of  William 
Dale,  Philip      - 
Dale,  William,  son  of  John 
Dale,  Jos. 
Dawson,  Edward 
Danes,  John  (Crabbing) 
Dawson^  Edward 
Dawson,  Samuel 

Dabson,  James  - 

Dean,  William  - 

Dearn,  William 

Devenhall,  Charles     - 

Deakin,  George 

Dean,  John        - 

Deakin,  John     -         -         . 

Devall,  James   -         -        . 

Dickins,  ... 

Dickenson,  William   - 

Dickinson,  Benjamin  - 

Dickinson,  Thomas    - 

Dood,  John       ... 

Draycott,  llidmas 

Dudley,  William 

Dudley,  Thomas,  son  of  John 

Dudley,  James,  sen.  - 

Dudley,  Thomas,  sen. 

Dudley,  Charles  (as  present) 

Dutton,  Charles,  sen.  - 

Dutton,  Charles,  jun. 

Dych,  William  .        -        - 

Earp,  1  homas   .        -        - 
Ebberley,  Jos.,  jun.    - 
Ebberley,  Richard 
Ebberley,  John,  sen.  - 
Eccleston,  James 
Eccleston,  John 
Eley,  J<iseph      .        .        • 
Emberton,  Eph. 
Emberton,  Thomas    • 
Emery,  Edward 
Emery,  Willijvm,  <ien. 


£.  s. 
2  10 


10 
O 


2  10 
2  10 


2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 


lO 

O 

10 


2  10 
2  10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


2  10 
2  10 


O 
10 

O 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


2  10 
2  10 


10 
10 
10 
ID 
5  o 
2  10 
2  10 


2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 
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2 
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2 
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10 
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lO 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 
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Findlow,  Thomas,  jun. 
Findlow,  Thomas,  sen. 
Findlow,  William,  sen. 
Findlow,  John,  son  of  Thos. 
Findlow,  William,  sen.     •  - 
Fisher,  Thomas 
Fisher,  James    -        -        - 
Follows,  John  Duckey 
Follows,  Samuel,  sen. 
Follows,  George 
Follows,  Thomas  Phoenix    - 
Follows,  Samuel,  jun. 
Follows,  Thos.,  chairmaker 
Follows,  Thomas,  sen. 
Follows,  Jacob  -        -        - 
Follows,  John,  sen.     - 
Ford,  John        .        -        - 
Ford,  John  Skilly       - 
Frantz,  Charles 
Fritt,  James,  sen. 
Fritt,  James,  jun. 

Gallimin,  Thomas 
Gilbert,  John,  sen. 
Gilbert,  William  Milbank   - 
Glover,  John     -         -        - 
Goodwin,' Abraham    - 
Godwin,  William,  son  of  John 
Godwin,  John,  son  of  Wm. 
Goodwin,  James  Green  ford  - 
Godwin,  John,  ton  of  Wm.  - 
Godwin^  James,  son  of  Jos. 
Goodwin,  Richard 
Glover,  John  Green  - 
Glover,  William 
Goodal],John    .        .        • 
Goodall,  Henry 
Goodall,  Henry  -        -        - 
Grattidge,  William     - 
Green,  George  -        -        - 
Green,  Thomas 
Greenwood,  Henry     - 
Greenbough,  Thomas 
Grepton,  Thomas 
Grimes,  John     -        -        . 
Griffin,  William 
'  Guest,  John       -        .        - 
Guest,  Thomas  -        •        - 

Hall,  Lewis       -        -        - 
Hall,  Thomas  CoUedge 
Hall,  Charles     -      ^* 
Hall,  George  Murry   - 
Hall,  Omar        -        .        - 
Hall,  Henry  Cutler    - 
Hand,  John       .        -        - 
Halt,  Henry      -        .        - 
Hawkins,  John  Stone 
Hawkins,  John 
Hawkins,  Michael 
Hawkins,  Samuel,  sen. 
Hawkins,  Charles 
Hawkins,  George 
Hawkins,  John  -        •        . 
Haywood,  Robert 
Haywood,  William     - 
Hart,  Richard  Parker 
Hart,  John        .        -        - 
Hammersley,  Thomas  B.    - 
Hammersley,  Edward 
Harding,  William 
Harding,  William 


5    0 

9    10 

6    0 

a  10 

11    lO 

2    10 

'2    10 

9    10 

9    lO 

3    10 

a   10 

<l    10 

2    10 

2    lO 

2    lO 

5    o 

6    o 

2    lO 

2    lO 

2    10 

2    10 

2    10 

2    ID 

2    10 

5      0 

2    10 

2    ID 

2    12 

2    lO 

2    10 

2    10 

2    10 

2    10 

2    10 

2    10 

2    lO 

2    lO 

2    10 

5    0 

2    lO 

2    10 

2    10 

2   10 

2    10 

2    10 

2    10 

2    10 

2    10 

6    o 

2    10 

2    10 

2    10 

5      0 

2    10 

2    lO 

6      0 

2    10 

2    lO 

2    10 

2    10 

5    o 

2    lO 

2    10 

2    10 

2    10 

2    10 

2    10 

2    10 

2    10 

2    10 

Harvey,  Thos«  Blacksmith  - 
Hales,  George  Handall 
Heath,  Francis  -        -        - 
Heath,  Thomas 
Heath,  Thomas 
Heath,  John       .         -        • 
Hill,  Thomas     -        -        - 
Hill,  Edward     - 
Holdford,  Frederick    - 
Hodson,  son  of  Richard 
Hodgson,  Josh. 
Hodson,  John,  sen.     - 
Hodson,  John    -        -        - 
Hodgson,  Wm.,  son  of  Wm. 
Hodson,  John,  Tanner 
Horn,  Edward  -        -        - 
Home,  Robert  .        -        - 
Holmes,  Joseph 
Hollis,  Wm.,  son  of  Walter  - 
Hodgkins,  William     - 
Hughes,  John,  Farmer 
Hurd,  Joseph    -        -        . 

Insley,  Thomas  -        -      .  - 
Insley,  William,  sen.  - 
Insley,  Charles  -        -        - 

Jenkinson,  Henry 
Jennings,  George 
Johnson,  William 
Johnson,  William  Norman  - 
Johnson,  Jos.,  son  of  Isa.    - 
Johnson,  Jas.  Garden 
Jones,  Richard  •        -        - 
Jones,  Robert,  constable 

Kenderdine,  John,sonof  Benj. 
Kenderditie,  Benj. 
Kenderdine,  John,  sen. 
Kenderdine,  William,  Gaol 
Kenderdine,  James    - 
Kenderdine,  Edward  - 
Keen,  Thomas  - 
Kent,  William    - 
Kent,  James 
Keogh,  John     - 
Kingstone,  John 

Lakin,  Charles,  jun.    - 
Laken,  Robert  - 
Lander,  Thomas,  jun. 
Lander,  Thomas,  sen. 
Langley,  John  - 
Lawley,  John     - 
Lees,  Joseph 
Lees,  John 

Lloyd,  William,  jun.  - 
Lloyd,  John,  son  of  William 
Lloyd,  Edward  - 
Lowe,  John  G.- 
Lowe, James 

Machin,  Francis 
Martin,  Thomas 
Marson,  Francis 
Machin,  Charles 
Machin,  Josia   « 
Matthews,  Edward 
Meeson,  Richard 
Meeaon,  James  Rabbit  Arse 
Melton,  Jos. 
Meeson,  Richard 


2    10 

2    10 

2    10 

2    lO 

2    lO 

2    lO 

6    o 

2    lO 

2    ID 

2    10 

2    lO 

2    lO 
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2    lO 

5     0 

2    lO 

2    10 

2    ID 

2   lO 

2    lO 

2    10 

2    lO 

2    lO 
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2    lO 

2    lO 

2   lO 

2    10 

2    lO 

2    ID 
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2    lO 

2    lO 

2    lO 

2    to 

2    lO 

2    lO 

2    lO 

5      0 

2    lO 

2    10 

2    lO 

2    lO 

2    lO 

2    lO 

2    lO 

2    lO 

2    lO 

2    lO 

2    lO 

fi    10 

2    lO 

2    lO 

2    10 

2    lO 

2    ID 

2    lO 

2    lO 

2    lO 

2    lO 

2    lO 

2    lO 

2    10 

2    lO 

2    lO 

5     o 

2    lO 

Mills^  George    - 

# 

2    lO 

Mills,  Jos. 

- 

5    o 

Moore,  George  Nath.  Hope 

\ 

2    lO 

Moore,  George 

» 

2    1X> 

Moore,  Charles 

•. 

2   lO 

Moore,  William 

^ 

2    lO 

Moore,  Richard 

A 

2    lO 

Moore,  John      - 

. 

2    lO 

Moore,  James    - 

• 

2    lO 

Moore,  Thomas 

i* 

2    lO 

Moreley,  William 

m 

5    o 

Moreton,  Thos.,  sonofJoAm  j 

2    lO 

Moreton,  Matthew     - 

2    lO 

Morton,  Francis 

2    lO 

Morton,  John    - 

2    lO 

Mountford,  William  - 

2    lO 

Mountford,  Richard    - 

2    lO 

Mountford,  Richard    -    ' 

2    lO 

Mountford,  Thomas   • 

fi    lO 

Mountford,  Richard    - 

2    lO 

Mountford,  John 

2   lO 

Mountford,  Richard   - 

2   lO 

Nebit,  George   - 

2    lO 

Nevitt,  Thomas 

2   lO 

Nevitt,  Charles 

2   lO 

Nevitti  Robert  - 

2   to 

Newbold,  Robert 

2   lb 

Nickson,  William 

2    lO 

Nickson,  George 

2    lO 

Norcop,  William 

5    o 

Norcop,  George 

2   lO 

Nutt,  John 

2    lO 

Orton,  John 

2   lO 

Owen,  John 

2    lO 

Padmore,  John  - 

2   lO 

Padraore,  William      - 

2   lO 

Padmore,  William  Thomas 

2   to 

Padmore,  Wm.,  son  of  Jas. 

2   lO 

Parker,  George  - 

2    to 

Parker,  William 

2    ID 

Parker,  William  Green 

2  lO 

Parker,  Thomas 

2    lO 

Parker,  William 

2    lO 

Parker,  Thomas 

2   lO 

Pattison,  James 

2    ID 

Pattison,  John  - 

5    o 

Parkes,T.W,   - 

2    10 

Painter,  Cook  Richard 

2    lO 

Parr,  Thomas    - 

2    to 

Pearsall,  Josh    - 

S    lO 

Peach,  George  - 

2    to 

Pearce,  William 

5    o 

Perkln,  John  Saudon  (not  P.) 

6    o 

Perkin,  James  Tuddle 

m 

2    lO 

Perkins,  Jas.,  son  of  Wm. 

. 

5    o 

Perkin,  John     • 

- 

5    o 

Perkins,  James,  son  of  John 

2    lO 

Perry,  William  - 

2    lO 

Pedley,  William 

2    lO 

Peugb,  William 

2    lO 

Pigot,  John 

2   lO 

Pickin,  Edward 

2    lO 

Pickin,  Actor     - 

^    10 

Pickin,  Thos.  Churchyard 

5    c> 

Pilsbury,  George 

2    lO 

Pilsbury,  Lewis  - 

2    ID 

Phillips,  John    - 

- 

5    o 

Phillips,  Francis 

- 

5     o 

Phillips,  William       - 

- 

2    lO 
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NAMES. 

SUMS. 

NAM£S. 

SUMS. 

NAMES. 

SUMS. 

£.  t. 

£.  s. 

£.s. 

Plant,  John 

2    lO 

Stanton,  Thomas  Stanley    - 

2    lO 

Wardle,  Thomas 

2    lO 

Pool,  Tfaomas   -        -        - 

3    lO 

Stanton,  Joseph 

2    10 

Ward,  John,  son  of  John    - 

2    lO 

Potts,  Samuel    -        -        - 

Q    lO 

^  Stanton,  Edward 

2    10 

Ward,  Thomas  -        .        - 

2    lO 

*  Stanton,  Wm.,  son  of  Edw. 

2    10 

Ward,  John  Henry.    . 

5    o 

Ray,  Samnel     • 

a  lo 

Stanton,  William 

2    lO 

Ward,  George,  jun.    . 

2   lO 

RaUliff,  Francis 

S    10 

Stevenson,  Charles     - 

2    lO 

Ward,  WilUam  Allong 

2    lO 

Ridden,  WiUiam 

2    10 

Stanley,  Thomas 

2    10 

Warner,  John  Duke  . 

2    10 

Ridding,  George 

a  JO 

Stubbs,  Thomas 

2    lO 

Welton,John    ... 

2    10 

RoUthun,  Wm.  Bach. 

2    lO 

Stokes,  Thomas 

2    lO 

Welton  George 

2    10 

Robidiam,  Wm.,  son  of  Jno. 

2    10 

Stomer,  Richard 

2   10 

Wentbrook,  John 

2    10 

Rogers,  James  -        .        - 

2    lO 

Stomer,  William 

2    10 

Wentbrook,  Samuel    • 

2    lO 

Rogers  Wm.  Unicom 

2    lO 

Stringer,  Thomas 

2    lO 

Wentbrook,  Thomas  - 

2    lO 

Rose,  John        .        -        - 

2    lO 

Sutton,  John,  tailor    . 

2    10 

Wetherogg,  John 

2    lO 

Rogers,  Moses  -        .        - 

2    10 

Sutton,  John,  butcher 

2    10 

Welkeren,  WiUiam     . 

2    lO 

Roshtoo,  Job    • 

2    lO 

Sutton,  Thomas 

2    10 

Whitehead,  James 

2    10 

Russell,  John    .        -        - 

2    lO 

Swift,  Thomas,  tailor 

5      0 

Whistame  George     - 

2    lO 

Ryley,  Richard 

2    10 

Swift,  William  - 

6      0 

Whistone,  Thomas     - 

2   lO 

Ryley,  Michael 

2   10 

Swift,  John        -        .        - 

5    0 

Wiltshire,  Charles      - 

2    lO 

Ryley,  Jos.        -        -        - 

2    lO 

Williams,  Thomas      - 

2   lO 

Ryl^,  Rich.,  son  of  Samuel 

2    10 

Tawenor,  George 

2    lO 

Wildi8,John     - 

2    10 

Ryl^,  James    -        -        - 

2    10 

Tavener,  Henry 

2    10 

Williams,  Thomas      . 

2    lO 

Tavenor,  Richard 

5    0 

Wilson,  Thomas 

2    10 

Salt,  Richard    -        -        - 

2    lO 

Taylor,  Thomas 

2    lO 

Wilson,  John  T. 

5    o 

Salt,  Richard    ... 

2    lO 

Taylqr,  Joseph  -        .        • 

2    10 

Williams,  Thomas      - 

2    10 

Salt,  Samuel     -        -        - 

2    lO 

Taylor,  James,  jun.    - 

5    o 

Wilkes,  Thomas,  butcher    - 

2   10 

Salt,  John         ... 

2    lO 

Taylor,  William,  jun. 

6    o 

Wickstead,  George     - 

2    lO 

Salt,  James 

6    o 

Taylor,  Joseph,  sen.    . 

2    lO 

Wielden,  William 

2    10 

Sialt,  James,  jun. 

2    lO 

Taylor,  John,  son  of  Samuel 
Talbot,  Richard 

2    lO 

Windsor,  John  .        .        - 

2    lO 

Savemor,  Ehas 

2    10 

2    10 

Wood,  Jos.  jun. 

2    10 

Salaway,  Edward 

9   lO 

Tagg,  William,  sen.   . 

2    10 

Wood,  George  ... 

2    10 

Sharrott,  Sampson 

2    10 

Tagg,  John,  jun. 

2    lO 

Wood,  John       -        .        - 

2    lO 

Shaw,  John,  Red  Lion 

2   10 

Tagg,  John,  sen. 

2    10 

Wood,  Francis  -        -        - 

2    10 

Shaw,  John       .        -        - 

2    lO 

Tagg,  James     .        *        - 

2    lO 

Wood,  Thomas,  soldier 

2    lO 

Shuw,  Wm.,  barber    - 

2    10 

Targit,  William 

2    10 

Wood,  Thos.,  son  of  Benj. 

2    lO 

Shaw,  Henry    -        -        - 

2    lO 

Tildesley,  Wm.,  son  of  John 

5      0 

Wood,  Thos.  Mayor,  serj.   - 

2    lO 

Shaw,  William  -        -        - 

2    10 

Tildesley,  John,  sen.  • 

2    10 

Wood,  George  -        -        - 

5    o 

Shenton,  Wm.,  son  of  John. 

2    10 

Tildesley,  Wm.  son  of  Rich. 

5    o 

Wood,  William  Barnet 

2   10 

Shelly,  Thomas,  Union.  P. 

2    10 

Tildesley,  son  of  John 

5    o 

Wotwood,  Thos.,  son  of  John 

2    lO 

Shenton,  John  -        -        - 

2    10 

Tildesley,  John,  son  of  Rich. 

2    lO 

Wotwood,  William     - 

2   10 

Shelly,  John      -        .         . 

2    10 

Tildesley,  Richard,  jun. 

2    10 

Worthington,  James  - 

2   lO 

Shirly,  William 

2    lO 

Tildesley,  James 

5    0 

Wollams,  James 

2    10 

Shirley,  John,  sen.     - 
ShocUedge,  Thomas  - 

2    10 

Till,  Thomas,  sen.      - 

2    10 

Worsey,  John    -        .        - 
Woolrich,  Thomas      - 

2    10 

2    10 

Tile,  Francis     - 

2    10 

2    10 

Silvester,  Jos.    ... 

2    lO 

Till,  Thomas,  jun.      - 

2    10 

Woolley,  Thomas,  sen. 

2    lO 

Silvester  Robert,  sen. 

2    lO 

Till,  John,  Cross  Keys 

2    lO 

Wright,  William 

2    to 

Sinmster,  Thomas 

2   10 

Tilcherley,  Thomas    - 

5    o 

Wynne,  Robert,  Coventry   - 

5    o 

Simpole,  Richard 

2   lO 

Thorpe,  George 

2    10 

Wynne,  Robert 

2    lO 

Simpson  Michael 

6      0 

Thorpe,  Robert 

2    10 

Wynn,  Wm.,  son  of  Wm.    - 

2    10 

Simpson,  Thos.,  son  of  Mich. 

<i  10 

Thomas,  Thomas 

2    10 

Wynn,  Francis,  jun.  - 

4    o 

Simpson,  John  -         -        - 

2    10 

Ihompson,  Wm.,  son  of  Wm. 

2    10 

Wynn,  Wm.,  son  of  Francis 

2    lO 

Simpson,  James 

2    lO 

Thompson,  Thomas    - 

2    10 

Wyni),  William,  sen.  - 

2    10 

Sllnn,  Michael  -        -        - 

2    lO 

Thompson,  William,  sen.    - 

2    lO 

Wynn,  John,  son  of  Wm.    - 

2    10 

Smith,  Daniel,  maltster 

2    10 

Tonkes,  John    .        -        - 

2    10 

Wynn,  Francis,  sen    • 

2    10 

Smith  Jas.,  Market  Place(2d) 

2    10 

Tonkes,  Richard 

2    10 

^ 

Smith,  Richard  F.- 

2   10 

Tonkes,  William 

2    10 

Young,  William 

2    10 

Smith,  Thomas 

2    10 

Toote,  John  Snagal    . 

2    lO 

Smith,  Robert  ... 

2    10 

Tortoiseshell,  Benjamin 

2    10 

Paid  to  Doorkeepers,  when! 
repaying  the  money      -  J 

A      m  f\ 

Smith,  Thomas 

2   10 

Tool,  James      -        .        - 

2    10 

4  *o 

Smith,  Wm.  son  of   Chas. 

2    lO 

Trickley,  James 

2    10 

Paid  Lawton,  Commissary  - 

0   lO 

Smith,  James,  Market  Place 

2    10 

Trigger,  Thomas 

2    lO 

Dear,    WUliam,   extra  fori 
swearing     -        -        -  J 

«      m  If 

SmaUman^  Thomas    - 

2    lO 

Tumorli,  Edward 

2    10 

1  15 

Snape,  Richard,  son  of  Wm. 

6      0 

Snape,  Wm.  Swift      - 

2    lO 

Uncles,  John     .        .        - 

2   10 

Snape,  Edward  Swift 

2    lO 

Underhil,  William      - 

2    10 

From  Mr.  Dawson          - 

&99  lo 

Snape,  Steph^  ... 

5      0 

From  Stevenson     - 

150    0 

Sn^,  John       -        .        .. 

2    10 

Venables,  Josh.          -        * 

2   10 

From  Swift    -. 

25    0 

Snape,  Nathaniel 
SoQthall,  Walter 

2    10 

Venables  Thomas 

2   10 

2    lO 

Vickers,Mirbael 

2    lO 

£ 

474  10 

Somerfield,Frands,  baker   - 

2    10 
2    10 

• 

Wardle,  Thomas 

2   10 

Spilsbury,John. 

Stanton,  John,  son  of  Wm. 

2    lO  ' 

Wardle,  Robert. 

2    10 
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Mr.  Austin  stated,  that,  having  concluded  the  evidence  relative  to  the 
last  election  and  the  election  in  1832,  he  proposed,  if  the  House  should 
think  proper,  to  go  into  evidence  respecting  the  election  of  1831,  the 
next  immediately  preceding. 

The  Counsel  being  asked  to  what  period  he  proposed  to  go  back, 
Mr.  Austin  stated  that  he  proposed  to  go  back  to  the  election  in  1826. 

The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Counsel  were  again  called  in,  and  directed  to  proceed. 

Charles  Henry  fVebb  was  again  called  in,  and  further  Examined  as  follows  : 

ChadcB  H.  Webb.        Mr.  Austin,]  YOU  are  a  solicitor  at  Stafford?— I  am. 
*■"""■*"""■  Do  you  remember  the  election  of  1831  ? — ^Yes. 

Who  were  the  candidates  at  that  election  ? — Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Gisbome  and 
Mr.  Hawkes. 

Were  you  concerned  in  the  election  ? — I  acted  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  CampbelPs. 

By  a  Lord.]  Is  the  Mr.  Campbell  you  mention  now  Sir  John  Campbell,  the 
Attorney-General  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Austin.]  Did  you  act  gratuitously  for  Mr.  Campbell  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  Mr.  CampbelPs  committee  meet,  if  he  had  a  committee? — His 
house  was  at  the  Star  j  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  had  any  committee. 

You  have  been  a  good  deal  engaged  in  Stafford  elections ;  do  you  ever  recol- 
lect any  candidate  having  a  committee  in  Stafford  ? — I  really  do  not  know  what 
a  committee  means.       ' 

Is  it  not  avoided  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Where  did  they  meet?— Sir  John  Campbell's  house  was  the  Star. 

Was  there  any  arrangement  before  the  election  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  it  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  money  that  was  proposed  to 
be  expended  upon  the  election  ? — Yes. 

How  much  money,  if  any,  was  proposed  to  be  expended  upon  the  election  ? 
—Two  thousand  pounds. 

Was  not  it  known  to  the  parties  making  the  arrangement  that  the  2,000  /. 
was  to  be  spent  in  whole  or  in  part  in  bribery  ? — In  case  of  Sir  John's  return, 
it  was. 

Was  the  money  lodged  with  any  bank  ? — It  was  lodged  in  the  joint  names  of 
myself,  Mr.  Whitcomb,  who  is  dead,  and  Mr.  John  Henson  Webb. 

Payable  to  your  cheque  ? — Payable  to  our  joint  cheque. 

Do  you  rememb^  the  evening  before  the  poll  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  come  to  any  resolution  on  that  evening  with  respect  to  the, ^umstiiat 
were  to  be  paid  to  the  electors  ? — Yes,  with  respect  to  a  part. 

What  was  that?—  I  must  give  my  explanation  if  I  am  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
question. 

Did  you  come  to  an  arrangement  as  to  paying  any  part  of  the  money  to  the 
electors  ? — Yes. 

How  much  was  to  be  paid? — One  pound  and  two  pounds;  to  depend  upon 
whether  the  elector  gave  him  a  split  vote  or  a  plumper. 

Was  that  to  be  a  whole  or  a  partial  payment  ? — It  was  to  be  a  payment  to 
those  parties  that  chose  to  take  it. 

Was  that  to  be  a  whole  payment  ? — No. 

Only  an  advance  ;  money  down  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  phrase  known  in  Stafford,  **  money  down,**  or  "  sum  down  .^* —No, 
no  ;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

On  what  day  did  the  poll  begin  ? — I  really  cannot  recollect. 

Was  it  on  Friday  ? — If  I  refer  to  the  poll-book  I  can  tell. 

Just  look  at  the  poll-book  ? — It  was  Friday  the  29th  of  April. 

How  long  did  it  last? — Two  days. 

Friday  and  Saturday  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  of  a  public-house  called  the  Cock,  kept  by  one  Ward  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  that  place  on  Friday  morning  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  take  any  rooms  there,  or  had  you  taken  them  ? — J  had  two  rooms 
there. 

Who 
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Who  kept  the  inner  room  ? — I  believe  part  of  the  time  it  was  kept  by  a  person   Ckarkt  H.  Webb. 
of  the  name  of  William  Fowke.  ry^ — r^ 

The  inner  room  ? — No,  the  outer  room ;  the  inner  room  myself.  ^.y  ^  ?  • 

Fowke  had  charge  of  the  outer  room  ?— Some  part  of  the  time ;  but  whether 
the  whole  time  I  cannot  tell. 

Do  you  know  who  else  had  charge  of  it  ? — No,  I  do  not 

After  you  had  taken  possession  of  that  room  did  the  voters  come  ?— Yes. 

In  numbers  ?— Never  more  than  one  at  a  time. 

How  long  did  they  keep  coming  r — All  day  on  Friday  and  part  of  Saturday. 

How  many  might  come;  do  you  know?— Very  nearly  500,  I  should  think; 
not  quite  500 ;  about  490. 

What  did  you  do  when  they  came  ? — If  they  came  into  the  inner  room  I  paid 
them  a  sovereign,  or  two  sovereigns,  which  it  might  be. 

According  to  what  rule  ? — There  was  no  rule  laid  down. 

How  came  you  to  give  one  man  a  sovereign  and  another  two  ? — It  was  inti- 
mated to  me  in  some  way  or  other  j  but  I  really  forget. 

Do  you  remember  that  you  had  some  direction  ?—  Yes. 

That  was  not  done  by  blind  caprice  ? — No. 

There  was  a  reason  for  giving  one  man  one  and  the  other  two  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  reason  ? — The  reason  was,  that  those  who  voted  a  plumper  had 
two  sovereigns,  and  all  those  who  gave  split  votes  only  one. 

Did  they  all  come  in  ? — Yes. 

Did  they  give  you  the  checks  ? — Not  to  me  ;  they  might  to  Mr.  Fowke ;  but  I 
do  toot  know  that. 

How  did  they  find  their  entrance  into  that  inner  room  ? — If  they  passed 
through  Mr.  Fowke's  room  they  got  admission  to  mine  as  a  matter  of  course. 

This  went  on  during  the  whole  of  the  two  days? — The  whole  of  the  first  day, 
I  should  say,  and  part  of  the  second  day. 

Till  Mr.  Campbell  was  secure  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  payment  notorious  in  the  borough  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

Do  you  know  how  much  money  you  paid  yourself? — Do  you  mean  in  the 
whole?  nearly  2,100/. 

How  much  money  did  you  pay  to  the  electors  in  the  way  you  describe  ?— I 
should  think  about  520/. ;  a  tew  pounds  over  or  under. 

It  was  paid  in  this  room  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  how  much  money  you  paid  in  bribery  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean  by  that. 

How  much  money  did  you  give  to  the  voters  altogether,  including  every 
thing  ? — I  should  think  about  2,100/. 

Were  the  payments  to  voters  concluded  on  the  second  day  of  the  election? — No. 

Did  you  pay  them  any  further  sums  after  that  ? — Yes. 

When  ?~About  three  months  afterwards. 

Howmuch  did  you  pay  them  then  ? — ^Those  that  had  received  1  /.  I  paid  2  /.  10^., 
and  those  that  had  received  2/.  I  paid  4/.  in  addition,  making  6/.  and  3/.  10^. 

That  was,  I  suppose,  for  a  plumper  or  a  split  vote  respectively  ? — Yes. 

How  did  the  voters  know  where  to  come  for  that  payment,  made  three  months 
after  the  election  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,  how  it  was  then  known  to  them. 

It  was  known,  however  ? — Yes. 

Where  was  it  paid  ? — At  a  house  called  the  Talbot. 

The  voters  came  to  the  Talbot,  and  you  paid  the  money  ? — Yes. 

How  did  you  know  whether  they  were  voters  or  not? — I  did  not  know  of  my 
own  knowledge  whether  they  were  voters  or  not,  but  there  were  several  in  the 
room  who  knew  them  well. 

There  were  several  persons  in  the  room  that  knew  their  persons  ? — I  presume 
th^  did,  or  they  would  not  have  let  me  pay  them. 

Did  you  gather  from  the  persons  standing  round  that  the  persons  applying 
were  voters  ? — Yes. 

You  had  confidence  in  the  persons  standing  round  that  they  knew  they 
were  voters? — Yes. 

Did  you  keep  a  book  of  the  payments  ? — Yes.^ 

Did  you  enter  the  names  in  it  ? — 1  think  the  names  were  entered  before  I 
took  it  to  the  Talbot,  and  that  I  ticked  them  off. 

Did  you  keep  a  book  of  the  payments  made  at  the  time  of  the  election  ? — 
Mr.  Fowke  did;  there  are  some  few  entries  inmy  own  handwriting,  but  not  many. 
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CiarUs.  H.  Webb.       Have  you  Mr.  Fowke's  book  here  ?— I  have, 

7^  Have  you  the  other  book  too  ? — Yes. 

8  July  1836.  Where  did  you  get  Mr.  Fowke*s  book? — It  was  given  up  to  me  at  the  time. 

And  you  have  had  it  in  your  possession  ever  since  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  observe  the  character  of  the  persons  who  came  up  for  payment  as 
to  their  respectability  in  life  ? — ^They  were  the  general  class  of  voters  m  Stafford  j 
it  was  before  the  10/.  householders  were  established. 

There  are  amongst  the  freemen  in  Stafford  many  persons  who  hold  10/.  houses? 
— There  are  some. 

Do  you  know  how  many  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

Were  there  such  persons  before  the  Reform  Act  passed,  in  the  year  1831  ? — 
I  es. 

Did  any  of  those  persons  apply  to  you  for  money  ? — Yes. 

Many  ? — I  cannot  tell  how  many. 

Did  you  observe  whether  there  were  many  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell ; 
I  have  no  doubt  there  are,  but  I  cannot  tell  the  number. 

Were  there  several  persons  of  that  character  who  applied  to  you  for  money  ? 
— Yes,  there  were. 

Ten  pound  householders,  who  received  the  payment  ? — Yes. 

Did  that  excite  your  surprise,  that  persons  in  that  condition  of  life  should 
accept  it? — Yes ;  as  to  some  of  them,  it  did. 

I  ask  you  that  question  because  I  see  you  have  made  the  observation  else^ 
where.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  those  persons  who  then  occupied  10/. 
houses  had  been  voters  before  the  Reform  Bill? — Some  of  them,  no  doubt. 

You  know  it  ? — Yes ;  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  registered  as  freemen 
or  householders. 

Will  you  produce  the  books  ?  j.^^  Witness  produces  the  same. 

Which  is  Fowke's  book  P—This  is  it ;  I  believe  it  is  his  handwriting.  [DeU- 
vering  in  the  same.] 

Do  you  know  Fowke  s  handwriting  ? — I  do  not. 

Is  Fowke  here  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

Did  he  give  you  this  book  ? — I  believe  he  did.  There  is  some  of  my  own 
handwriting  in  it ;  I  believe  the  rest  to  be  his. 

You  do  not  know  how  those  entries  were  made? — No;  they  were  made  in 
another  room. 

Do  you  believe  they  were  made  in  the  other  room  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it, 
for  they  were  given  me  each  night.  That  is  the  first  day,  going  so  far.  {Point- 
ing it  out.] 

How  came  those  ticks  to  be  made  against  the  names  ? — I  really  cannot  tell. 

Did  you  pay,  to  Fowke  the  two  gross  sums  at  the  end  ? — I  really  cannot  tell  j 
it  came  out  of  the  2,000/.  that  was  deposited,  I  believe. 

Can  you  inform  their  lordships  how  those  two  large  sums  were  paid ;  one  at 
the  end  of  the  first  day,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  second  ? — No,  I  cannot, 
to  my  recollection. 

Did  you  give  a  sum  of  money  to  Fowke  ? — I  might ;  I  really  cannot  say. 

By  a  Lord.]  You  paid  the  money  yourself? — Yes ;  I  paid  the  voters  the 
money  ;  he  merely  kept  the  book. 

Mr.  Austin.]  How  did  Fowke  know  how  much  was  paid  to  each  voter? — It 
was  an  arrangement  that  the  voter  that  gave  a  split  vote  should  have  a  pound, 
and  the  man  that  gave  a  plumper  should  have  two  pounds. 

He  kept  the  book  in  the  outer  room,  and  you  paid  the  money  ? — ^Yes. 

How  did  you  know  that  the  money  he  entered  corresponded  with  the  sum* 
you  gave  ? — ^That  I  cannot  tell. 

Did  you  cast  up  the  book  ?— I  did. 

Was  it  correct? — Yes. 

The  total  sums  on  the  two  days  corresponded  with  the  money  that  you  paid? 
Yes. 

Is  that  the  book  you  had  at  the  Talbot? — Yes. 

Those  names  were  entered  before  the  money  was  paid?— I  believe  this  book 
was  made  out  before  I  went  to  the  Talbot. 

As  the  persons  came  to  the  Talbot  for  the  money  did  you  make  an  entry  in 
the  figure  columns? — No;  simply  ticked  them  off;  the  columns  were  filled  up. 

The  book  was  in  its  present  state,  except  that  you  added  a  tick  r — Yes. 

And 
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And  those  alterations  that  have  been  made  in  the  figures  ?— Yes.  Charles  H.  Webb. 

Is  this  the  book  from  which  you  paid  the  money  ? — Yes.  _. 

In  whose  writing  is  it  ? — Mine.  8  July  1836. 

Are  the  ticks  your  own  ticks  ? — Yes. 

How  was  this  book  made  ?  You  say  it  is  a  copy ;  from  what  was  it  a  copy  ? — 
I  took  it  from  this  book  [the  book  first  produced]^  and  from  the  poll-book. 

Do  I  understand  you  that  before  you  made  the  payments  and  the  ticks  you 
compared  the  names  of  the  voters  for  Mr.  Campbell  ? — With  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. 

There  are  some  added  at  the  end  ? — Yes. 

With  those  exceptions,  did  it  contain  the  names  of  all  who  voted  for  Mr. 
Campbell  ?— Not  all. 

How  many  were  omitted  ? — I  should  think  about  five-and-twenty. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  are  only  twenty-five  persons  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Campbell  on  the  poll  whose  names  are  not  on  the  book  ? — According  as 
that  list  is  made  up  there  are  only  one-and-twenty  ;  but  I  cannot  swear  to  two 
or  three. 

When  you  had  paid  the  money  you  made  the  tick  against  those  two  columns  ? 
— Yej?. 

One  against  the  name,  and  the  other  against  the  figures  ?— Yes. 

By  a  Lord.~\  Is  there  a  sum  of  money  opposite  every  name? — Yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  Austin.^  There  are  two  sets  of  figure  columns;  which  is  the  first 
column  ? — The  money  paid  on  the  day  of  the  election. 

And  the  second  the  money  paid  at  the  Talbot? — Yes. 

By  a  Lord.]  That  was  three  months  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

Are  those  payments  uniform,  or  do  they  vary  in  amount  ? — ^They  are  uni- 
form. 

Mr.  Amtin.']  Were  the  original  sums  all  uniform  ? — With  respect  to  one  or 
two,  I  think,  there  might  be  a  few  exceptions. 

What  are  the  pencil  marks  in  this  book  ? — They  are  merely  my  own  hand- 
writing ;  my  own  memorandums. 

Were  you  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  constituency  in  Stafford  at 
that  time  ? — I  was  not. 

Are  you  now  ? — Yes,  better  than  I  was  then,  a  great  deal. 

Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  freemen  remain  on  the  registry  ? — I  cannot 
say. 

You  have  never  examined  the  register  with  that  view  ? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whateley. 

Do  I  understand  you  that  His  Majesty's  Attorney-General  arranged  with 
you  this  system  of  bribery  ? — Yes  j  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Whitcombe. 

Who  is  now  dead,  unfortunately  } — Yes. 

Had  the  Attorney-General  been  a  candidate  for  Stafford  before  the  year 
1831  ? — I  believe  he  had  been  at  elections  before  1831. 

He  had  not  been  returned? — I  think  he  was  returned  in  1830;  but  I  am 
not  sure. 

Not  in  1826?— I  was  not  in  Stafford  in  1826. 

Was  the  Attorney-GeneraPs  plan  for  paying  1 /.  if  it  was  a  split  vote,  and 
2/.  for  a  plumper,  and  the  remainder  after  he  was  returned,  in  order  to  secure 
his  return  as  far  as  he  could  ? — He  had  no  chance  of  being  returned  at  that 
election  unless  the  money  was  paid. 

It  was  arranged  to  pay  part  when  the  vote  was  given,  and  the  remainder 
afterwards,  so  as  to  be  a  security  for  his  return  \  that  was  his  object  1 — Ves. 

Did  the  Attorney-General  arrange  with  you  the  particulars  of  the  system 
of  bribery,  and  show  how  it  could  be  done,  as  to  giving  1/.  at  the  time,  and  the 
remainder  to  be  paid  afterwards  ? — If  I  recollect  right,  he  mentioned  to  me 
the  1/.  being  advanced. 

That  was  talked  of  ?— Yes. 

And  where  it  should  be  paid  ?—  No ;  I  do  not  think  the  house  was  men- 
tioned. 

But  how  it  should  be  paid  ? — Yes ;  that  it  should  be  paid  as  earnest. 

And  the  remainder  afterwards  ? — Yes ;  in  case  he  was  returned. 

Did  you  deliver  to  the  Attorney-General  an  account  of  the  money  that  had 
been  paid  to  the  voters  ? — Yes  ;  I  sent  him  an  account  of  all  the  names ;  a 
copy  of  that  book,  I  believe. 
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CkarktM.WM.       Was  it  the  original  or  a  copy  yoir  sentto  htm?^-— I  l^eBcveft  was  a  <^y. 

^  In  short,  you  passed  your  account  in  the  regular  and  ordinary  way,  each 

8  July  1836.      man's  name,  whether  he  was  a  split  voter  or  a  pmraper,  and  the  money  he  had 
'  received? — Yes. 

And  the  gross  amount  also  ? — Yes  ;  I  sent  a  cash  account. 

Had  vou  any  conversation  with  the  Attorney-General  afterwards  when  he 
heard  that  you  were  summoned  here  as  a  witness?— I  had  a  private  interview 
with  him. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  passed  upon  that  occasion  ? — Am  I  bound  to 
answer  that  question  ? 

When  was  that  interview? — It  was  before  I  gave  evidence  in  1833. 

When  you  had  been  summoned  to  appear? — I  had  been  summoned  to  appear 
to  give  evidence. 

Did  the  Attorney-General  send  to  you,  or  did  you  go  to  him  ? — ^I  went  to  him. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  go  to  him  ? — Am  1  bound  to  give  the  conversation  ? 

I  will  not  ask  the  conversation  if  you  tell  me  it  was  between  two  gentlemen 
in  confidence  ? — It  was  confidential. 

Then  I  will  not  ask  the  particulars  of  it.  Do  you  not  know  from  the  Attor- 
ney-General that  when  he  first  stood  for  Stafford  there  was  no  money  given  at 
all  ? — I  was  not  there  in  1826  ;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

In  1830  was  that  the  case? — I  think  I  heard  he  gave  none. 

Do  you  recollect  how  many  votes  he  polled  in  1830? — I  cannot  say. 

Several  hundreds  ? — Yes  ;  no  doubt  of  that. 

It  was  in  1831  he  arranged  this  system  of  bribery? — Yes. 

By  a  Lord.]  Was  he  returned  in  1830  ? — He  was. 

Was  he  returned  in  1826?— No,  not  in  1826. 

Mr.  Whatek^.]  Was  there  a  balance  in  your  favour  or  against  you  on  the 
S,100/.,  after  all  these  transactions  had  taken  place? — There  was  a  balance  in 
my  favour. 

Did  the  Attorney-General  remit  that  balance  to  you  ? — He  did. 

And  closed  that  account  ? — Yes. 

Did  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkes,  the  present  member  for  Dudley,  stand  also  at  that 
election  of  1831  ?— He  did. 

Was  not  it  notorious  in  Stafford  that  he  did  not  pay  a  single  shilling  for  a 
vote,  and  that  he  polled  476  voters  ? — It  was. 

At  the  time  that  the  Attorney  General  paid  536  out  of  555? — Five  hundred 
and  thirty-five  out  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

Did  not  Mr.  Hawkes  state  that  if  paying  a  shilling  for  a  vote  would  ensure 
his  return  he  would  not  pay  it,  and  notwithstanding  that  did  he  not  poll  476  ? 
— ^That  was  the  current  report  in  the  town. 

What  was  the  number  of  the  third,  candidate,  Mr.  Gisborne? — Five  hundred 
and  twenty-two. 

Was  it  not  notorious  also,  that  up  to  the  middle  of  the  first  day  Mr.  Gisborne 
had  not  paid  for  a  single  vote  ? — We  had  the  start  three  or  four  hours^  I  should 
think.     . 

You  mean  the  start  in  payment  ? — Yes. 

The  Attorney-General's  start  ? — Mr.  CampbelPs. 

The  present  Attorney-General? — Yes. 

Is  it  your  belief  or  not,  that  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  county,  who 
was  brought  forward  by  respectable  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  or 
would  not,  even  in  1831,  have  had  a  very  good  chance  of  being  returned  with- 
out the  payment  of  a  shilling,  that  being  the  election  in  which  Mr.  Hawices 
E oiled  476  without  paying  a  shilling;  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  county, 
rought  forward  by  gentlemen  of  influence  ? — Perhaps  a  gentleman  with  Mr. 
Gifford's  influence  might.  « 

Suppose  Mr.  Hawkes  had  been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Oiflbrd  and  Mr. 
Monkton,  and  gentlemen  in  that  neighbourhood,  is  it  your  opinion  h^  WQuJbl 
have  been  returned  ? — Very  likely  he  might. 

Mr.  Hawkes  is  a  gentleman  living  at  Dudley?— -I  believe  he  does,  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

How  long  had  the  voters  been  at  play  at  this  election  of  1831  ? — I  cannot 
say  ;   I  really  do  not  know. 

Did  the  Attorney-General  arrange  with  you  the  sum  that  those  voters  should 
,be  paid,    the  additional  bonus? — No;  the  arrangement  Was  with  Mr.  Whit-* 
combe. 
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.  He  wa&^  Jearaed  frkod  pf  ours,  who  is  dead  ?— Yes.  c  H.  WM. 

He  arranged  between  the  Attorney-General  and  yourself  the  time  the  addi-       3  j^\„  ^836. 
tional  bonus  should  be  paid  ? — I  presume  he  did  ;    I  do  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge ;  Mr.  Whitcorobe  arranged  with  me. 

Did  not  Mr.  Whitcombe  act  as  the  agent  for  the  Attorney-General  upon 
that  occasion  ? — I  believe  he  did. 

Did  not  he  come  down  to  StaflTord  with  him  ?~Yes. 

Did  not  he  stay  with  him  and  return  with  him  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

Did  you  go  round  to  canvass  witli  the  Attorney-General  ? — No. 

How  came  you  to  make  out  this  list  of  the  persons  that  were  to  be  paid  ? — 
That  was  after  the  election  was  over ;  that  book  was  made  out  two  months 
afterwards. 

Have  you  any  document  by  which  you  can  show  at  the  time  what  was  paid? 
— None  but  this.     [His  own  bookJ] 

Do  you  mean  to  say  this  was  written  at  the  time  ?— Yes. 

And  this  was  written  before  they  came  in  to  be  paid  ? — Yes. 

Then  it  must  have  been  made  from  the  canvassing  book  ? — I  cannot  say  from 
what  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  book  Fowke  gaVe  me,  after  the  men  had 
been  paid,  on  the  days  of  polling. 

Was  the  list  written  out  before  they  attended  ?— That  I  cannot  tell  j  I  did 
not  see  it  written. 

You  do  not  know  how  the  fact  is  ?— No. 

Is  Fowke  alive  ?— Yes. 

In  London  ? — I  believe  not. 

The  Attorney-General,  I  hope,  is  alive? — I  believe  so. 

Is  it  your  belief  that  the  Attorney- General's  bribery  in  1831  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  bribery  in  183^? — I  think  it  did,  if  I  am  to  give  an  honest 
opinion  upon  that. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  AtcsHn. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  election  of  1826 1 — No. 

Not  at  all  ? — ^No ;  I  was  not  in  town. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  system  of  bribery  which  had  existed  in  Staf- 
ford before  the  election  of  1831  ?— I  never  took  part  in  any  election  before  1831. 

Whether  in  the  election  before  1831  extensive  bribery  did  take  place  you  do 
not  know? — No. 

Whether  extensive  bribery  took  place  in  1826  you  do  not  know  ?— No,  but 
by  common  report. 

Whether  the  great  majority  of  the  voters  in  Stafford  have  been  bribed  for  the 
last  twenty  years  you  do  not  know  ? — No  ;  only  by  report. 

Notwithstanding  that,  do  you  mean  to  state  that  the  bribery  of  1831  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  bribery  of  1832  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  voters  who  took  bribes  in  1831  would  not  have 
accepted  bribes  before  that? — I  cannot  say  that. 

Why  do  you  then  say  that  the  bribery  in  1831  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
bribery  in  1832? — Because  I  was  asked  whether  I  would  do  the  same  thing  as 
I  did  in  1831,  and  if  so  they  would  vote. 

That  is  your  reason  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  all  the  reason  you  have  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  the  only  reason  on  which  you  venture  that  opinion  to 
their  lordships  is  the  application  you  describe  as  having  been  made  to  you  in 
1832?— Yes. 

You  have  no  other  reason  ? — No. 

What  was  the  previous  state  of  corruption  pf  the  voters  you  do  not  know  ? 
I  do  not. 

You  have  told  us  that  you  think  a  gentleman  with  Mr.  Gifford's  influencti 
ibight  have  succeeded  in  1831  ? — He  m^ht. 

What  do  you  believe  ?— I  mean  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Gifford  was  to  come  for- 
ward himself,  dnd  not  another,  he  would  be  returned. 

What  do  you  mean  by  his  influence  ?— He  has  been  always  popular  in  the 
neighbourhood  ever  since  I  remember  the  place. 

Do  you  mean  that  popularity  is  all  you  refer  to  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  believe  that  any  other  popular  man  would  have  got  ip  in  1831  with- 
out money  ?— I  do  not  believe  many  would, 
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Do  you  believe  that  any  one  would  Lave  got  in  in  1831  without  money  ?— It 
is  difficult  to  say  that. 

Is  Mr.  Gifford  a  member  of  the  Conservative  Association? — Yes. 

Are  you  the  secretary  ? — No. 

Are  you  treasurer  ? — No. 

Or  a  member  of  it? — Yes. 

What  office  do  you  hold  ? — No  office  at  all. 

When  did  you  cease  to  be  a  reformer  and  become  a  member  of  the  Conser- 
vative Association? — I  never  was  a  reformer. 

Were  not  you  a  reformer  when  Mr.  Campbell  stood  in  1831  ? — No. 

Were  you  in  the  opposite  politics  to  Mr.  Campbell  then  ? — No.   I  never  voted 
for  Mr.  Campbell ;  I  merely  acted  out  of  friendship  to  Mr.  Whitcombe. 

You  paid  die  money,  but  did  not  vote  for  him  ? — Yes. 

When  did  Mr.  Hawkes  come  forward? — In  1831  ;  I  believe  he  had  in  1830, 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Did  Mr.  Hawkes  come  forward  as  a  reformer  in  1831  ? — I  really  cannot  tell ; 
I  should  think  not. 

Do  not  you  know  that  he  came  forward  in  the  character  of  a  reformer  at  that 
election  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Was  he  the  third  man  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  the  third  man. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  that  expression  ? — I  do  not. 

Has  not  that  word  a  meaning  in  Staffi)rd  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Do  you  remember  the  state  of  feeling  in  1831  ? — No ;  I  was  not  a  party  to  that. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Hawkes  had  open  houses  in  1831  ?— I  do  not. 

Do  not  you  know,  in  point  of  fact,  that  Mr.  Hawkes  issued  10  s.  tickets  to 
the  whole  of  the  burgesses  in  1831  ?— I  never  heard  that. 

Five  shilling  tickets  ?— I  never  heard  that  he  issued  an  v  tickets. 

You  have  given  your  opinion  that  the  bribery  in  1831  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  bribery  in  1832  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

You  have  given  us  your  reason  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  stated  that  you  thought  that  it  would  never  be  possible  to 
purify  the  borough  of  Staffi:)rd  until  it  was  disfranchised  ?-  -Never. 

Did  you  ever  say  that  the  great  majority  of  people  in  Staffi^rd  wished  the 
borough  to  be  disfranchised  ? — No. 

Or  anything  to  that  effijct  ?— No,  not  that  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Whateley  submitted,  that  this  did  not  arise  out  of  his  cross-exa- 
mination, but  stated  that  he  had  no  objection  to  its  being  proceeded 
with  if  he  was  permitted  to  cross-examine  upon  it. 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  that  if  this  course  of  examination  was 
pursued  Mr.  Whatekymu^t  havean  opportunityof  cross-examiningupon  it. 

Mr.  Austin  proposed  that  the  contents  of  the  two  books  produced  by 
the  witness  should  be  put  in  in  evidence. 


\The  same  were  delivered  in  and  read  as  follows  :'\ 


William  Allen  - 
William  Adams 
William  Allen  -  -  - 
James  Allen  -  -  - 
Robert  Adams  .  -  - 
John  Allen  -  -  - 
James  Allen,  son  of  William 
James  Allen,  son  of  John  - 


John  Birch 
George  Ansell  - 
Edward  Birch  - 
William  Dattoy. 
Edward  Bott,  junior 
Thomas  Arrowsmith 
George  Arrowsmith 
Moses  Bailey    - 
Richard  Butler 
Joseph  Bratt 
Thomas  Boulton 
Richard  Beaman 
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John  Bates        - 
Richard  Bill      ... 
Joseph  Bradshaw 
William  Bailey 
William  James  Bagguley   - 
George  Bates    -        -        • 
Thomas  Bradshaw     - 
Thomas  Bill,  son  of  John  - 
John  Bailey      -        -        . 
John  Buraes      -        -        . 
Benjamin  Bott 
James  Butler    -        -        - 
Richard  Blackburn    - 
William  Bratt  -        -        - 
John  Boult        .        -        - 
Samuel  Calkin,  junior 
Thomas  Boulton 
Humphrey  Bailey 
Thomas  iSradbury     - 
Walter  Birch     - 


Richard  Blakeman  -  •  . 
William  Broose  ... 
James  Careless  ... 

Thomas  Bould  -  -  .  . 
William  Brookes  .  -  - 
George  Banks  .  .  -  - 
John  Chidley,  junior 
William  Cotterill  .  .  . 
William  Austin  ... 
JohnCoates  -  .  .  . 
Thomas  Bullock  ... 
Charles  Boult  .  -  .  . 
Samuel  Cotterill  -  -  . 
John  Bill,  son  of  Thomas  - 
Henry  Birch  .  -  .  - 
John  Chapman  ... 

John  Broose  .... 
JohnBirtles  -  .  .  . 
Richard  Bullock  ... 
Thomas  Broose  ... 

Charles  Clewlow        .        .        . 
William  Bickerton    -        -        - 
William  Cornwall,  senior   - 
Joseph  Day      -        -        -        . 
Edward  Collier  ... 

John  Bee,  son  of  Richard  - 
Richard  Bee  -  .  .  . 
Matthew  Cotterill  .  .  . 
John  Bladon  .... 
Thomas  Bladon  ... 
John  Careless,  son  of  James 
Samuel  Calkin  -  .  .  - 
Richard  Bentley  ... 
Daniel  Cooke  .... 
Thomas  Clewes  .        .        . 

Charles  Dudley,  son  of  John 
Thomas  Cooke  .... 
Edward  Dawson        ... 
John  Edwards  -        .        .        . 
James  Emery    .        .        .        . 
William  Dudley,  son  of  James    * 
James  Dale,  son  of  Michael 
Joseph  Fallows .        *        -        . 
Charles  Button         ... 
William  Day,  son  of  William 
Joseph  Fallows,  junior 
George  Edwards       ... 
John  Bott         .... 
John  Clewes,  son  of  Samuel 
George  Fallows  ... 

James  Fallows  -        -        .        - 
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Jacob  Fallows,  son  of  James 
Richard  Cook 

Edward  Dky  -  .  - 
James  Eley  -  -  - 
John  Bott  ... 
William  Finlow,  senior 
John  Guest  ... 
John  OoodalU  senior 
John  Goodall,  j  unior 


Henry  Goodall  .        .        . 

Henry  Goodall,  son  of  John 
John  Fowler      -        -        .        . 
Joseph  S.  Fowler        -        •        . 
Thomas  Ford,  junior  -        -        . 
G.  M •  Crewe    -        -        - 
William  Brookes 
Thomas  Emberton     ... 
■William  GFettFoa 
William  Greatrex       -        -        - 
William  Grimes         ... 
Thomas  Greenough    ... 
John  Goodall,  son  of  William     - 
William  Dyche  .        -        - 

John  Carter      .        .        -        - 
John  Bennett    -        -        -        - 
John  Goodwin,  senior,  Gunpowder 
William  Godwin 

Abraham  Godwin      ... 
Abraham  Bullock      ... 


Richard  Gkxxlwin,  son  of  James 

Ralph  Hammersley    - 

James  BiU,  son  of  Thomas  - 

Thomas  Dudley,  son  of  John 

Lewis  Hall        -        -        .        . 

George  M.  Godson    - 

John  Greenwood 

Edward  Holmes 

Thomas  Goodwin 

T.  P.  FaUows    .        .        .        . 

Joseph  Astbury 

WiUiam  Haywood 

John  Hodgson  -        -        .        . 

Thomas  Austin  -     -  . 

John  Hodgson,  senior  '     -        • 

John  Ecclestone 

William  Battey,  son  of  John 

(m) 
John  Beckett 
John  Battey 
Francis  Heath 
William  Harding 


John  Hall,  son  of  Henry     - 

William  Danford 

John  Dudley     -        -        - 

William  Ford    -        -        . 

Joseph  Hillman 

John  Fallows  (n) 

Joseph  Hodson 

John  Horsenail 

James  Horsenail 

John  Godwin,  son  of  William 

Thomas  Hubball 

Enoch  Hall 

Michael  Hall    ... 

William  Griffin 

William  Fulwood 

Thomas  Grandy  Bullock 

William  Humphries  - 

Thomas  Hill      ... 

Frederick  Holford 

Isaac  Hammersley    - 
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Joseph  Harrison  .---.« 
James  Hodson,  son  of  John  .  -  .  . 
William  Hawkins,  son  of  John  -  -  -  - 
John  Hawkins,  son  of  John        -        - 

KichardHiU 

Thomas  Hill,  son  of  Sampson     *        -        .        . 
Gregory  Harrison       ----,. 

Omer  Holding  ------- 

Ephraim  Hassall        ----.. 

John  Finlow      -----.. 

George  M.  Hall         -..-.. 
John  Ford,  son  of  William  -        -        -        - 

Thomas  Kartell         -        -        -        -        - 

Thomas  Guest  ------- 

Thomas  Fallows,  Son  of  Joseph  -        -        -        - 

Charles  Corit 

John  Hodgson,  junior         .        -        -        «        . 
Francis  Drapier         ------ 

Charles  Ilsley,  son  of  William     -        -        -        - 

Joseph  Ilsley,  son  of  William      -        -        .        - 

John  Hughes     -        -        -        -        -        - 

John  Deaken    -        -        -        -        -        ^ 

William  Clewlow       ------ 

Joseph  Evans    ------- 

Richard  Howe  ------ 

George  Horsenail       ----*- 

Thomas  H  ilsley         ------ 

Thomas  Harvey         ------ 

John  Hawkins  B.  Smith     -        -        -        -        - 

William  Corn  well,  junior    -        -        -        -        - 

Jttmeo  F0II0W81  aonior         -        .        -        .        - 
Thomas  Brough         ------ 

William  Gilbert,  son  of  John       -        -        -        - 

Charles  Johnson         ------ 

Thomas  Ilsley  -         ------ 

George  Keates  ------ 

Richard  Johnson        -        -        -        -        - 

Thomas  James  ------- 

Robert  Haywood        ------ 

George  Halden  ------ 

James  Keates    ------- 

John  Kenderdine        ------ 

Robert  Home    ------- 

James  Home     ------- 

Thomas  Hodgson,  son  of  Richard        -        .        - 
George  Jennings        ------ 

John  James       -        -        •        -        - 

William  Deam  ------ 

James  H6rnsby  ------ 

John  Godwin    ------- 

Charles  Ilsley  Broad  Eye   -        -        -        -        - 

Thomas  Lowndes       ------ 

Thomas  Lander,  senior       -        -        -        -        - 

M.  J.Glcyer 

George  Bentley  ------ 

Robert  Jones,  junior-        -        -        -        -        - 

John  Bott' 

Edward  Kenderdine,  son  of  John         -        -        - 

Henry  Hall,  son  of  Richard        -        -        -        - 

Edward  Lloyd  ------- 

William  Knight,  son  of  John       -        -        -        - 

Richard  Moore,  son  of  Henry    -        -        -       ♦- 
Joseph  Ilsley     ------<(. 

Thomas  Moore,  son  of  William  -        -        -        - 

William  Moore,  senior       -        -        -        .        - 
Nicholas  Hodgson     ------ 

James  Dudley  ------- 

James  Follows,  senior         -        -        -        -        ^ 

James  Moreton  ,----- 

Edward  Moore  -        -        -        -  -        - 

William  Moore  --.,.- 
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John  Mountford,  Windmill 
John  Lees,  senior      -        -        - 
Richard  Lees^  junior 
Richard  Mountford,  W.  Buildings 
William  Mountford    -        -        - 
Thomas  Hodgson  (Cunid)  - 
E.  Kinderdine,  son  ot  John 
George  Moore   -        -        -        - 
W.G.  Glover    .... 
William  Kinderdine,  Gaol  - 
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William  Beech  -  -  -  . 
James  Meeson,  Painter  Books  - 
William  Ilsley,  Brownbg's-lane  - 
Henry  Moore  -  -  -  - 
Henry  Hart  -  .  .  - 
Joseph  Miles  .... 
John  Johnson  -  -  .  - 
William  Harvey  ... 
James  Meeson,  breeches-maker  - 
John  Murray  -  .  -  . 
Thomas  Draper  •        -        . 

Samuel  Kent  -  .  -  - 
WilUam  Bird  .... 
John  Keeling  -  -  -  - 
John  Moreton  -  -  -  . 
Richard  Bridgon,  builder  - 
Charles  Moore  -  .  -  - 
Richard  Moore  -  -  -  - 
W.  Moreton  -  -  -  - 
David  Machin  -        -        -        - 


Peter  Mitchell  -        -        - 
Charles  Machin  Sash^  senior 
Thomas  Hubball 
Robert  Lakin    -        .        - 
George  Biddulph 
William  Neeld  - 
Francis  Marston 
William  EUsmere 
Thomas  Mountford    - 
William  Booth  -        -        - 
John  Ford         -        -        - 
John  Lanffley    ... 
Francis  Machin 
Thomas  Machin 
William  Hollis  - 
R.  M.  Lander   .        -        - 
Edward  Hill,  junior   - 
Edward  Hill,  senior  - 
William  Nickson 
Thomas  Jones  -        - 


Peter  Chambers 
John  Bill-        ... 
Samuel  Godwin 
Thomas  Keene 
Lewis  Pilsbury,  senior 
Thomas  Parker  ... 
William  Pierce  -        .        - 
Thomas  Poole   -        -        - 
George  Parker  -        .        - 
Thomas  Perry,  son  of  Richard 
Thomas  Perry,  senior 
Joseph  Brixton  ... 
Wilham  Perry  ... 
Edward  Pickin,  senior 
Wilham  Pickin 
George  Griffin  -        .        - 
William  Kenderdine^  junior 
Edward  Kenderdine,  junior 
John  Biddulph,  junior 
Thomas  Lander,  junior 
John  Peake,  junior    - 
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2    -    - 
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V 
• 


V 
V 

V 

• 

V 

-• 

V 
V 

• 

V 
V 
V 
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Lewis  Pilsbury,  junior 
B.  Kenderdine  - 
Peter  Jones 

Lewis  Pilsbury,  G.  Gate 
John  Johnson   - 


Samuel  Cook,  son  of  Joseph 

Richard  Bott     -        -        - 

Josh.  Eley        -        -        - 

OmerHall         ... 

Thomas  Bennett 

John  Cotterill    -        -        - 

Thomas  Pickin,  son  of  Edward 

John  Painter     -        -        - 

J.  K.  Clack       - 

William  Lymer 

Joseph  Painter 

J.  M.  Knight    -        -        - 

Michael  Moseley 

Geoi^e  Parker  -        - 

W.Dale  -        - 

Thomas  Finlow 

W.  Padmore     -        -        - 

William  Plant  -        -        - 

John  Pilsbury   -        -        - 


William  F.  Padmore  - 

William  Reeves 

John  Mathews  -        -        - 

Thomas  Parkes 

William  Moseley 

John  Moseley   -        -        - 

George  Moseley 

John  Russell,  junior  - 

John  Cooper     -        -        - 

Michael  Simpson 

Joseph  Riley,  son  of  Thomas 

Joseph  Riley     -        -        - 

John  Robinson  -        -        - 

William  Pugh   -        -        - 

Joseph  Hawkins 

John  S.  Caithness 

Thomas  Earp    -        -        - 

Thomas  Lake    -        -        - 

William  Batty  -        -        - 

Thomas  Salt      -        .        - 


Richard  Riley,  son  of  Benjamin 

John  Parton      _        -        -        . 

William  Morry 

James  Bott       -        -        -        . 

William  Snape  -        -        -        ■ 

William  Millmgton    - 

Thomas  Peake  -        -        -        . 

Thomas  Stanton 

John  Nield        -        -        -        . 

Michael  Riley  -        -        -        ■ 

Richard  Riley,  son  of  Samuel 

Robert  Nevitt   -        .        -        • 

William  Nevitt     .     -        -        ■ 

Samuel  Riley,  senior 

Stephen  Shenton 

WiUiamRiddin 

William  Pilsbury 

William  Bates  -        -        -        • 

William  Gibbons 

William  Hill     -        -        -        • 

John  Beardmore 

John  Stanton,  senior 

John  StaotOD,  junior 


1  -    - 

2  -    ^ 


C.  fl.  Wehhs 


8  July  1836. 
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Richard  Jones  -  -  -  - 

William  Lloyd  -  -  . 

Thomas  Stubbs  .  -  . 

John  Rose         -  -  -  . 

James  Pattison  -  .  - 

George  Rowley  .  -  - 

George  Robotham  -  -  - 

William  Robotham  -  -  - 

Samuel  Rotchile  -  -  . 

Thomas  Lawton  ... 

W.  Lawton       -  -  -  - 
Thomas  Snape^  son  of  Nathaniel 

Nathaniel  Snape  -  -  - 

Richard  Smith  -  -  - 
William  Ilsley,  soldier 

Samuel  Stokes  -  -  -  - 

John  Moore      -  -  -  - 


Walter  Southall 

John  Goodwin 

Richard  Snape 

James  Simpson 

R.C.  Painter    -        - 

J.  Rogers  U      -        - 

William  Roger 

Samuel  Riley    -        -        - 

John  Stokes       -        -        - 

John  Stanton^  son  of  Fidward 

James  Salt         -        .        - 

Thomas  Earp    -        -        - 

W.H.Smith     . 

John  Salt  -        -        - 

Francis  Moreton 

James  Ryley     -        -        - 

James  Lowe      -        -        - 

Joseph  Moreton 

H.  Greenwood 

George  Tonks 

James  Salt,  junior 

John  Simpson  .        -        . 

Thomas  Moreton 

Thomas  Stringer 

John  Tagg,  senior 

George  Rose     -        -        - 

John  Snape^  son  of  William 

John  Swift 

Thomas  Swift    -        -        - 

Michael  Shalcross     - 

Thomas  Till      - 

John  Tildesley 

Thomas  Simpson 

Thomas  Stokes 

W.Smith  -        -        . 

Thomas  Shocklidge    - 

Frederick  A.  Smith   - 

Robert  W.  Smith      - 

Thomas  Slater  -        -        - 


Thomas  Smith,  son  of  Edward 

Edward  Wood 

Richard  Tonks 

William  Till,  son  of  Thomas 

William  Kent 

Joseph  Stanton  •        -        - 

WiUiam  Taylor 

Samuel  Taylor 

Thomas  Taylor 

Thomas  Till,  son  of  Thomas 

James  Taylor 

John  Hodson 

George  Thorpe 

JohnTiU  -        . 


£.    «.    d. 
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Charles  Thornton 
Robert  Thorpe  - 
Benjamin  Shenton 
William  Tildesley 
Thomas  Venables 
William  Venables 
John  Worsey     - 


John  Tagg,  son  of  Francis 

H.Vickers        .        .        .  . 

Joseph  Venables        -        .  - 
James  Silvester          ... 

Thomas  Fdlows         -        -  - 
William  Thompson,  senior 

William  Moreton      -        -  - 

John  Walton     -        -        -  - 

George  Turner  •        -        -  - 

W.Wynne        .        .        .  . 

Geoiige  Wynne,  son  of  William  - 

W.Wynne         .        .        .  . 
John  Shenton,  senior 
Thomas  Wright^  son  of  William 
WiUiam  Wright 

James  WooUams        -        -  - 
Thomas  Wood,  pensioner  - 
William  Wynne,  son  of  William 

William  Watwood     -        -  - 

John  Owen        -        -        -  - 


•  ••\/ 


Robert  Wardle  .        -        .  . 

Francis  Wood,  son  of  Thomas    - 

Peter  Tonks 

William  Barratt        .        .        .  . 

William  Brookes       -        -        •  - 
William  Robotham,  son  of  John 

William  Shaw 

John  H.Ward 

John  Hammersley      -        -        ^  • 

John  Wood       -        -        -        -  - 

Thomas  W.  Wynne   -        -        -  . 

Elias  Tavenor  -        -        -        •  - 

Thomas  Westbrook,  son  of  Samuel  - 

James  Tooth     -        -        -        -  - 

Samuel  Westbrodk    ^        -        -  . 
John  Westbrook,  son  of  Samuel 

Charles  Wilshaw       .        -        •  . 
John  Kenderdine,one  before  yesterday 

James  Dudley,  senior         «        .  . 

James  Ecclestone       .        -        •  . 

M.  Evans         -       .       .       .  ^ 

George  Hawkins       -        -        -  - 

Thomas  Wilson         -        -        •  • 

Thomas  Woolrich     -        -        -  - 

Jam^  Tinckler  •        -        -  - 

Lewis  Perkins,  son  Francis 
James  Perkins,  son  Francis 
Thomas  Drapier,  one  yesterday  - 
Thomas  Wood,  M.  S. 


•  • 


Second  Day 
First  do.     - 


This  Account  settled, 

C.  H.  Webb. 


To  repd  to  C.  H.  W.,  John  Shenton 


£    «.    d. 


C.  H.  WM. 


S  July  1S56, 


a    -    - 


2og  10 
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• 
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• 

V 

• 

V 
V 

• 
• 

V 
V 

• 

V 

• 

V 


Allan,  William 
Adams,  William   > 
Allen,  William,  jun. 
Alien,  James 
Adams,  Rob^     • 


Allen,  John  -       -       - 
Allen,  James,  son  of  William 

Allen,  James,  son  of  John 


Ansell,  George      - 
Arrowsmith,ThomaB 
Ariowsmith,  George 
Austin,  WiUiam   - 
Astbury,  Joseph    - 


Austin,  Thomas 
Aston,  Abraham 
Aston,  Henry 


B. 


Birch,  John  - 

Birch,  Edward      -  -  -        - 

Bott,  Edward,  junior  -  ~  - 

Bailey,  Moses       -  -  - 

Butler,  Richard    -  -  -        - 

Bratt,   Joseph,     £1  Mrs,   Bratt, 

July  6th, 

Boulton,  Thomas  >  -  .       - 

Beaman,  Richard  .  -  •        . 

Bate?,  John  -  -  -  -  - 
Bill,  Richard  ..... 
Bradshaw,  Joseph 

Bailey,  William.  .  -  -       - 

Baggerley,  William  James     > 
Bates,  G^|[g|B       .... 
Bradshaw,  Tnomas        •        •        - 
Bill,  Thomas,  Son  of  John     . 
Bailey,  John      .  •        .        .        - 


Barnes,  John 
Bolt,  Benjamin     • 
Butler,  James 
Blackburn,  Richard 
Bratt,  WilUam      . 
Boutt,  John  . 
Boulton,  Thomas  . 
Bradbury,  Thomas 
Bayley,  Humphrey 
Birch,  Walter 
Blakeman,  Richard 
Broose,  William  - 


Bould,  Thomas     • 
Brookes,  William 
Banks,  George 


Bullock,  Thomas  .       -       .       . 
Boult,  Charles,  £  1 .  adv<i  by  R.  White 

Bill,  John,  Boncf  Thomas 
Birch,  Henry  •  •  .  .  - 
Broose,  John  .... 
Birtles,John  «  _  .  . 
Bullock,  Richard  .... 
Broose,  Thomas  .  .  .  . 
Bickerton,  William        .        .        - 


£.   $.   d. 


£.  *. 

a  10 


10 
10 
10 
10 


2  10 
6    - 

6     - 

3  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
6 


3  10    - 
3  10    - 


2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 

1  10 

2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 

2  10 
6  - 
♦^» 

3  10 
2  10 
2  10 

2    10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


2   10 
2   10 

6    - 

4"  10- 

2   10 

4" 


2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2   10 


V 
V 
V 

V 


V 

•  . 

V 
V 

v'Paid  to  Mo. 
ses  Bailey, 
lath  July, 
by  Order. 


V 

V 

V 
• 

V 
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Bee,  John,  Son  of  Richard 
Bee,  Richard 
Bladen,  John        -     ■  - 
Bladen,  Thomas   - 
Bentley,  Richard  - 


Bott,  John,  FilJacob     .  -  - 

Bott,John    -       -  - 

Brookes,  William  .  .  . 
Bennett,  John     '  - 

Bollock,  Abraham  .  .  - 
Bill,  James,  son  of  Thomas    - 

Battey,    William,     son  of   John, 

£1  laU,C.H.  W. 

Beckett,  John       .  .  •  . 

Batty,  John,  £1  laU,  C.  H.  W.  . 

Bollock,    Thomas,  Qiwaoy  Fil 

Isaac. 

Bentley,  George  •  .  -  . 

Beech,  William    «  .:  -  . 

Bud,  William       •.  .  .  . 

Bridgen,  Richard  .  -  - 

Biddulpfa,  George  •  -  '   - 

Booth,  William     -  -  -  . 

Kll,  John     -        .  .  .  . 

Buxton,  Joseph    -  •  .  - 

Biddulph,  John     -  -  -  - 

Bot't,  Richard       .  .  .  . 


Bennett,  Thomas 


Baftey,  William  -  -  -  - 
Bott,  James  -  -  .  -  . 
Bates,  William  .... 
Barrett,  William  j.  .  -  . 
Brookes,  William  .... 
Boot,  John,  £  1  lent,  C.  H.  W. 
Biddle,  John,  £  \  lent,  C.  H.  W.  - 
Kroudi,  Thomas  .... 
Bub&y,  Henry  .... 
Beardmore,  John  -  >        . 

Battey,  George     .        .       -        . 
Batt^,  Peter        .        .        .        . 


C. 


Calkin,  Samuel,  junior  - 
Car(^ess,'James     . 
Chidley,  John,  junior     • 
Cottenl,  William  - 


Ckiates,  John 
Cotterill,  Samuel  . 


Chapman,  John 


Clewlow,  Charles  -       .       .        . 

Cornwall,  William,  senior 

ColUer,  Edward    .       •        .        . 

Cotterill,  Matthew 

Careless,  John,  son  of  John    - 
Calkin,  Samuel     . 
Cooke,  Daniel       .        .       .        . 
Clewes, Thomas  £\laA,C,H.W 
Cooke,  Thomas,  son  of  John 
Cook,  Richard,  son  of  James 

Clewes,  John,  son  «f  Samue 


£.    i. '  d. 


J    -    - 


1 

P  2 


£,  s. 

d. 

2   10 

- 

<• 

2  10 

- 

<• 

2  10 

- 

• 

2  10 

- 

• 

2  10 

— 

6  - 

- 

• 

4-M> 

- 

• 

2  10 

— 

• 

2  10 

- 

• 

2  10 

- 

'^ 

2  10 

— 

• 

2  10 

- 

• 

4  - 

- 

•9-1^ 

•^ 

• 

2  10 

- 

• 

4  - 

- 

- 

• 

2  10 

•" 

• 

2  10 

«. 

• 

2  10 

- 

-• 

2  10 

- 

• 

2  10 

— 

-• 

2  10 

- 

V 

2  10 

- 

• 

2  10 

— 

• 

2  10 

- 

• 

2  10 

- 

-• 

2  10 

- 

• 

6  - 

* 

4-» 

- 

• 

4  - 

— 

• 

%  i» 

- 

V 

2  10 

- 

• 

2  10 

- 

V 

2  10 

— 

V 

2  10 

- 

• 

2  10 
2  10 

•• 

2  10 

— 

V 

3  10 

- 

• 

2  10 

- 

V 

6  - 

- 

v 

6  - 

" 

• 

2  10 

. 

• 

2  10 

« 

V 

2  10 

- 

• 

2  10 

- 

V 

6  - 

- 

«r« 

— 

v' 

2  10 

- 

• 

6  •*« 

- 

4-w- 

- 

• 

5  - 

- 

— 

-• 

2  10 

— 

V 

2  10 

*• 

V'ByMrs.Yates, 
July  80, 1831. 

2  10 

— 

-• 

6  - 

- 

4-^ 

- 
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2  10 
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-• 
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• 

1  10 
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• 
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• 
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- 
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- 
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— 

• 
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100   V 


p  • 

PV 

p^ 

Pv' 
P  • 


P^ 
P  • 

P  v/ 


Crewe,  G.  M.       - 

Carter,  John 

Cock,  Charles 

Clewlow,  William 

Corn  well,  William,  j  unior 

Chambers,  Peter  - 

Cook,  Samuel,  son  of  Joseph 

Cotterill,  John 


Clark,  J.  K. 
Cooper,  John 
Caithness,  John  S. 
Creeve,  Robert     - 
Carter,  Thomas,  senior 


D. 

Day,  Joseph  -        •        -        - 

Dudley,  Charles,  son  of  John 

Dawson,  Edward  -        -        -        - 
Dudley,  William,  son  of  James 
Dale,  Jame$»  son  of  Michael 
Dutton,  Charles    -        -        -        - 
Day,  William^  son  of  William 

Day,  Edward,  Imt  £1,  C-  JET.  W.  - 


Dyche,  WiOiam  -  -  - 
Dudley,  Thomas,  son  of  John 
Danford,  William 

Dndloy/Jehn        -  .  . 

Draper,  Francis    -  -  - 

DeatiD,  John        •  -  . 

Deam,  William    •  -  - 


Drapier,  Thomas 
Dumey,  James 


Dale,  William 
Dudley,  John,  senior 


Eccleston,  Samuel,  £1  &«/,  C.H.fV. 
Evans,  Michael  •  •  .  . 
Eccleston,  James  .        .        * 

Earp,  Thomas,  £.  ]  udv^. 
Edwards,  John      -        .        -        . 
Emery,  James      .... 
Edwards,  Geoige  .        .        . 

Emberton,  Thomas        ... 
Eccleston,    John,    £1,    Juiy    ^h. 
C.H.W. 

Elly,John 

Evans,  Joseph       .... 
EUesmere,  William        -        . 
Eley,  Joseph         -        -        .        . 
Edwards,  Geoige  .... 


Fallows,  Joseph    - 

Fallows,  Joseph,  junior 
Fallows,  Geoi^    - 


£.   s.  d. 


Fallows,  James,  junior 
Fallows,  Jacob,  son  of  James 
Finlow,  Wifliam,  senior         r 


2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


1  -  - 

1  -  - 
a  -  - 

2  -  - 
1  -  - 
1  -  - 
1  -  - 
1  -  - 
1  -  - 


I  -  - 

1  -  - 

1  -  - 

1  -  - 

1  -  - 


1    -    - 

1    -    - 
1    -    - 


£.   5. 
2  10 


d. 


10 
10 
10 
10 


2   10 
2    10 


10      - 


2 

5  - 

2    10 

2  10 

3  10 

6  >e 


2    10      - 


5    -    - 


2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2    10 

4  - 
4    - 

2  10 
2  10 


2  10 
2  10 

2  10 

4    - 

3  1^ 
2  10 
2  10 

4  - 


2  10 
2  10 
1  10 

1  10 

2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 

1  10 

2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 


6    - 


2  10 
6    - 

2  10 
2  10 


• 
V 

V 
• 


V  Cot  off;  oa 
Pariah. 


V 

• 
V 


•  Widow  paid. 
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• 
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• 
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Pv 

i/ 
\/ 
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Fowler,  John 
Fowler,  J.  S. 


Ford,  Thomas,  junior 
Fallows,  T.  ?•       - 
Fallows,  John 
FokJ,  William 

Fulwood,  William 


£.   s.    d. 


Finlow,  John        -        -        - 
FonJ,  John,  son  of  William    - 

Falbws,  Thomas,  son  of  Joseph 
Follows,  James,  senior  - 
Ford,  J(^n,  junior 


Finlow,  Thomas    -        -        - 
Fallows,  Thomas  -        -        - 
Finlow,  John,  £i  feirf,  C.  H.  fV. 
Fallows,  Joseph  Tailor  - 


G. 

Guest,  John 

Goodsdl,  senior,  John     - 
Goodall,  junior^  John    - 
Goodall,  Henry     - 
Goodall,  Henry,  son  of  John 


Greatriz^  William,  £  i  lent,  CM.  W. 

Grimes,  William  -        -        -  - 

Greenonsh,  Thomas      -        -  - 
Goodball,  John,  son  William 
Goodwin,  senior,  John 

Goedwin,  William        -        •  - 

Goodwin,  Abrajbam        -        -  . 

Goodwin,  Richard^  son  of  James  - 

Goodson,  G.  M.    - 

Greenwood.  John 

Goodwin,  Thomas         -        -        - 

Godwin,  John,  son  of  William 
Griffin,  William    -        -        -        - 
Guest,  TTiomas     -        -        -        - 
Gilbert,  William,  son  of  John 
Godwin,  John       -        -        -        - 
Glover,  J,     -        -        - 
Glover,  W.J.        .        -        .        - 


Godwin^  Samuel 


Griffin,  Georce  - 
Gibbons,  William 
Goodwin,  John  - 
Greenwood,  Henry 
Goodwin,  James  - 
Gilbert,  William  - 
Grattadge,  William 


H. 


Hall,  Lewis  - 

Holmes,  Edward  - 

Haywood,  William 
Hodgson,  John     - 
Hodgson,  John,  junior 
Heaui,  Francis     - 


£•  5. 
S  10 
2    10 

5  - 

2   10 

a  10 
«    5 

2    10 

6  - 

^  10 
2    lO 

6    - 

2  10 
2    10 

4    - 

*\  « *% 

2  10 
2  XO 
2   10 


2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2    10 

4    - 

2   10 


10 
ID 
10 
10 
10 
10 


2   10 
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aH.fV^b, 


8  Ji47  1836. 


p  • 
p  • 

V 

p  A/ 

• 

V 


V 

V 

• 
• 

• 

V 

• 

V 
V 
V 

V 
V 

*^ 


Harding  William  - 
Hall,  John,  son  of  Henry 


Hilnian,  Joseph     - 
Hodgson,  Joseph  - 
Horsenail,  John    - 
Horsenail,  James  - 
Hubball,  Thomas  - 
Hall,  Enoch 
Hall,  Michael 
Hill,  Thomas 
Holford,  Frederick 
Hammersley,  Isaac 


Harrison,  Joseph  -        -        -        - 
Hodgp9on,  James,  son  of  John 
Hawkins,  William,  son  of  John 
Hawkins,  John,  son  of  John  - 
Hill,  Richard        .        -        .        - 
HtU,  Thomas,  son  of  Sampson 
Harrison,  Gregory         .        .        . 
Holding,  Omer,£  a  adranced,R.W. 


Hassall,  Ephraim  - 
Hall,  Geoi^e  Murray     - 
Hartall,  Thomas   - 
Hodeson,  John,  junior  - 
Hughes,  John 
Howe,  Richard     - 


of 


Horsenail,  George 
Hilsley,  Thomas  - 
Hawey,  Thomas    - 
Havwood,  Robert 
Halden,  George    - 
Home,  Robert 
Home,  James 
Hodgson,  Thomas,  son 
Richard. 
Horasby,  James    .       -       - 
Hall,  H«nrv,  son  of  Richard  - 
Hodgson,  Nicholas 
Hodgson,  Thomas  (Cupid)     - 
Hart,  Henry  -        _        - 

Harvey,  William  -  -  - 
Hubball,  Thomas  -  .  - 
Hollis,  William  .  -  - 
Hill,  Edward,  junior 
Hill,  Edward,  senior 
Hall,  Omer,  knt£i,  C.S.  W. 
HiU,WiUiam 

Hawkins,  Joseph  .        -        - 
Hodson,  John       -       .       - 
Hawkins,  Georee  -        -        - 
Hammersley,  Ralph 
Humphreys,  William     - 
Hassal,  Ephraim  -        -        . 
Hawkins,  John  B.  Smith 
Hammersley,  John 
Hall,  Henrv  Cutler 
Hodgson,  John     .        .        - 


I. 

Ikley,  Charles,  son  William 
Ilsley,  Joseph,  son  William 
llsley,  Thomas,  son  William 
Ilsley,  Joseph 
Ilsley,  Charles  Broadeye 


t.  $.   d. 


10     - 


£.  8.    d. 

4  10    - 
6    -    - 


6    -    - 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


3  10 
a  10 
a  10 
6    - 


a  10 
a  10 
a  10 
a  10 
a  10 
a  10 
-  10 


a  10 
a  10 
a  10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 


a  10 
a  10 
a  10 
a  10 
a  10 


• 
• 
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Ilsley,  William  Brownf  Lane  - 
Ilsley,  William  (soldier) 
Insley,  Thomas     -        -        - 


Johnson,  Charles 
Johnson  Richard 
James,  Thomas 
Jenning,  George 


James,  John 
JoneS)  Robert,  junior 
Johnson,  John 
Jones,  Thomas 


Jones,  Peter         -        -        -       - 
Johnson,  John       -        -        -        - 

Jones,  Richard     -        -        -        - 
Johnson,  Joseph,  £.  i  lent,  C.  H.  W. 


Keates,  George     - 
Keates,  James 
Kenderdine,  John 


Kenderdine,  Edward,  Fil.  Benji^ 

Benjamin 
Knight,  William,  son  of  Jehn- 
Kent,  Samuel       -        -        -        - 


Keeling,  John       -        - 

Keene,  Thomas    .        -        -        - 

Kenderdine,  William,  junior,   son 

Benjamin. 
Kenderdine,  Edward,  junior  - 

Kenderdine,  John,  son  Benjamin   - 
Kenderdine,  Edward,  son  of  John 
Kenderdine-,  William  (Gaol)  - 
Knight,  J.  M. 
Kent,  William       -        - 
Kenderdine,  Benjamin 


Lowndes,  Thomas 

Lander,  Thomas,  senior 
Lloyd,  Edward   - 
Leese,  John,  senior 
Leese,  Richard,  junior   - 
Lakin,  Robert 
Langley,  John 


Lander,  R.  M.      - 
Lander,  Thomas,  junior 


Lake,  Thomas 
I^wton,  Thomas 
Lawton,  William  - 
Lymer,  William    - 
Lloyd,  William     - 
Lowe,  James 

Lawlay,  John 


£.  $.  d, 

1  -  - 

1  -  - 

1  -  - 


2 

1 


1 
1 
2 


2      -     - 


I  -  - 

1  -  - 

a  -  - 

•  1  -  - 

2  -  - 
1  -  - 
1  -  - 
1  -  - 

1  -  - 

2  -  - 


1      -     - 


1 
2 
2 
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2    10  - 

2    10  - 

2    10  - 
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2  10 
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2  10 
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2  10 
^  10 
2    10 

4    - 

2    10 

2  lO 
2   10 


4  10 

2  10 

3  10 
64    - 

2  )0 
2  10 
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2   10 

4    - 
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2  10 
2  10 
4    - 


2   10 
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2  10 
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2  10 
2  10 
2    10 

6  - 

4  - 
4    - 

2   10 


10 
10 
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p./ 

V 

• 
V 


Pv' 


M. 

Moore,  Richard,  son  of  Henry 
Moore,  William,  senior 
Moreton,  James    -        -        -        - 
Moore,  Edward    -        -        -        - 
Moore,  William,   Pilory,  £  i  lent 

C.  H.  W. 
Mountford,  John,  Windmill  - 
Mountford,  Richard,  Union  Build- 
ings. 
Mountford,  William      -        -        _ 
Meeson,  James,  painter.  Banks 
Moore,  Henry       -        -        -        - 
Mills,  Joseph        .... 
Meeuon,  James  (breeches-maker) 
Murray,  John       -        -        .        . 
Moreton,  John      .        .        .        . 


Moore,  Charles  • 
Moore,  Richard  • 
Moreton,  William 


Machin,  David     .        .        .        . 
Machin,  Charles,  (Sash-street) 
Marston,  Francis  .        .        . 

Moimtford,  Tliomas  .  -  . 
Machin,  Francis  .  .  .  . 
Machin,  Thomas  .  .  .  . 
Mosely,  Michael  -  -  .  - 
Matthews,  John  .  .  -  . 
Moseley,  William  .  -  . 
Moseley,  John  .  .  .  . 
Moseley,  George  .  .  .  - 
Morry,  William  -  -  -  . 
Millington.  William  .  .  . 
Moore,  John  .  -  -  - 
Moreton,  Francis  .... 
Moreton,  Joseph  .  .  .  . 
Moreton,  Thomas  .        .        . 

Moore,  Thomas,  son  of  William  - 
Moore,  Gteorge  .... 
Mitchell,  Peter  .... 
Mooreton,  William        ... 

Meeeon,    George,    Fil.    of  James, 

£1  knt.C.H.  W. 
Meeson,  John.  £  1  Unt,  C.  H.  W.  - 
Moreton,  Daniel  .        -        .        . 


N. 

Neal,  William  - 
Nixon,  William  ... 
Nieki,  John  -  .  -  - 
NeVht,  Robert  -  -  - 
Nevitt,  William,  Fil.  of  Eley  - 
Nutt,  Thomas,  £1  lent,  C.  H.  W. 
Nevett,  William    ... 


O.  &P. 

Pikbury,  Lewis,  senior  - 
Parker,  Thomas  ... 
Pierce,  William  .  .  - 
Poole,  Thomas  -  -  - 
Parker  George  -  .  - 
Perry,  Thomas,  son  of  Richard 

Perry,  Thomas,  senior  - 
Perry,  William      ... 


£.  *.    d. 


2    -    - 


£.  «.  d. 

a  10  - 

2  10  - 

2  10  - 

2  10  - 

1  10  - 

2  10  - 
2  10  - 


10 
10 
10 
10 


2  10 
2  10 
2  10 

4    - 


2  10 
2  10 
5     - 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
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P^ 
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Pickin,  Edward^  senior 


Pickin,  William    -        -        - 
Peake,  John,  juuioi* 
Pilsbury,  Lewis^  junior  - 

Gard»^ 
Pilsbury,  Lewis,  Green  G.  Street 

Pickin,  Thomas,  son  of  Edward 
Painter,  John        -        -        - 
Painter,  Joseph 


Parker,  Geoi^e,  junior  - 
Padmore  WiUiam 
Plant,  William     -        -  - 
Pilsburyj  John      .        -  - 
Padmore,  William  F.- 
Parkers, Thomas  *        -  - 
Pugh,  William      -        -  - 
Parton,  John        -        .  - 
Peake,  Thomas     -        -  - 
Pilsbury,  William 
Pattison,  James    .        -  - 
Painter,  R.C.       -.        .  - 
Ow^n^  John          ... 
Perkins,  James,  Fil.  Francis  - 

Perkins,  Lewis,  Fil.  Francis 
Pearal,  Joseph,  inrtes^.-er^. 
Plant,  John  *        *        ^        - 


R. 


Reeves,  William  - 
Russel,  John,  jtmior 


Riley,  Joseph,  son  of  Thomas 
Riley,  Joseph  .  -  - 
Robmson,  John  -  -•  - 
Riley,  Michael  -  -  - 
Riley,  Richard,  son  of  Samuel 
Riley,  Samuel,  senior  - 
Ridden,  William  -  -  - 
Rose,  John   .        -        -        • 


Rowley,  Geoi^e 


Robotham,  George,  senior 
Robotham,  William 
Rotchill,  Samuel   - 
Rogers,  John 


Rogers,  William 


Riley,  Samuel  -  -  - 
Riley,  James  -  -  - 
Rose,  George  ... 
Robotham,  William,  son  of  John 

Riley,  Richard,  Fil.  Benjamin 


Simpson,  Michael          -        .  - 

Salt,  Thomas,  (soldier),  per  Wife  - 

Stanton,  Thomas  -        -        .  - 
Shenton,  Stephen          ... 

Stanton,  John,  senior    .        .  - 

Stanton,  John,  junior     -        .  . 

Snape,  Thomas,  son  of  Nathaniel  - 

Snape,  Nathaniel  -        -        -  - 


£•    «.  i. 
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John. 


Per  Mary 
Anne. 
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Smith,  Richard 
Stokes,  Samael 

Southall.  Walter 
Soape,  Richard 


Simpson,  James,  £l  C.  Mx  fV» 
July  ad. 

Stokes,  John ,       -        -  -        - 

StaDton,  John,  son  of  Edward 

Salt,  James  -        -        -  -        . 

Smith,  W.H.       .        .  -        . 

Salt,  John    -        -        -  -        . 

Salt,  James,  junior 

Simpson,  John      .        -  -        . 

Stringer,  Thomas  -        -  -        . 

Snape,  John,  son  of  WilUam  - 

Swift,  John  -        -        -  -        . 

Swift,  Thomas      .        .  .        . 

Shallcross,  Michad 

Simpson,  Thomas  « 

Stokes,  Thomas,  lent  £i,  C.  H.  W. 

Smith,  William    -        -  -        . 

Shorkledge,  Thomaer     - 

Smith,  F.  A.         -        -  -        - 

Smith,  R.  W. 

Slater,  Thomas      -        -  -        . 

Smith,  Thomas,  Son  of  Edward 

Stanton,  Joseph    -        .  .        . 

Shenton,'i3enjamin 

Silvester,  James    .        -  -        . 


Shenton,  John,   senior,  £i 

C.H.fV. 
Shaw,  Wilham 
Snape,  William     - 
Stnbbs,  Tbonias    • 
Simenester,  Thomas 
Swift,  William      - 
Shenton,  John,  Fil.  John 
Silvester,  Robert  - 
Sellars,  Sampson  - 
Sellars,  Richard    - 


kni, 


Tonks,  George 

Tagg,  John,  senior 
Tiff,  Thomas         .        .        .        . 
Tildersley,  John    -        .        -i        • 
Tonics,  Richard     -        .        .        . 
Till,  William,  son  of  Thomas  - 
Taylor,  William,/u"  Mi.Duiiij£n 

Taylor,  Samuel,  £  i . 
Taylor,  Thomas 


layj 
Till, 


Thomas,  son  of  Thomas 


Taylor,  James,  qy.  paid,  inserted  2\ 
Thorpe,  George     •        -        -        - 


Till,  John     .        •        -  . 

Thornton,  Charles  -        -  * 

Thorpe,  Robert     -        -  - 
Tildesley,  William 

Tagg,  John,  son  of  Francis  - 

Thompson,  William,  senior  - 

Turner,  George     -        -  - 

Tavenor,  Elias      -        .  - 


£.  s.  d. 
1  -  - 
1  -  - 


1  -  - 

1  -  - 

2  -  - 


1 
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1   -  - 


1   -  - 
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• 


• 
• 


p  • 


Tildersley,  William^  son  of  Richard 
Tooth,  James 

Tinchler,  James    -        -        -        - 
Tonks,  Peter        .        -        -        . 


Taylor,  James,  £.1  Uni,  OrJSrfV. 
Tildesley,  Richard,  son  of  John 
VenaWes,  Thomas 
Venables,  William 
Vickers,  Henry     - 
Venables,  Joseph  -        -        - 
Venables,  Thomas  Forehead  - 
Till,  Francis  -        .        . 

Till,  John     ...        - 


W. 

Wood,  Thomas,  M.  S.  .        -  - 

Woolrich,  Thomas         -        -  - 

Wilson,  Thomas    -        -        -  . 

Wilshaw,  Charles  -        -  - 

Westbrook,  John,  son  of  Samuel  • 

Wesibrook,  Samuel       -        .  - 
Westbrook,  Thomas,  son  of  Samuel 

Wynne,  T.W.      -        -        -        . 

Ward,  J.  H. 

Wood,  Francis,  FiL  Thomas  - 


£.  8.    d. 

2      -      - 


2      -     - 


2      -     - 


Wardle,  Robert  .  -  -  - 
Watwood,  William,  £2  advanced  by 

C.  H.  Webb. 
Wynne,  William,  Fil.  WiUiam 
Wood,  Thomas,  Pensioner 
Woollams,  James  -        -        -        - 
Wright,  WilUam  .        -        - 
Wright,  Thomas,  Fil.  William 
Wynne,  William  -        -        -        - 
Wynne,  George,  son  of  William    - 
Wynne,  William,  son  of  Francis     - 
Walton,  Jonathan  ... 

Worsey,  John  -  -  -  - 
Wood,  Edward  -  -  .  . 
Wood,  John,  £1  lent,  C.  H  tV.  - 
Ward,  Richard,  £  1  lent,  C.  H.  W.  - 

Yeomans,  £1  lent,  C.  H.fV.  - 

John. 
Ward,  Jf«epfc,  £1  lent,  C.  H.  W.  - 
Watwood,  Thomas,  jun. 
Wood,  Thomas,  son  William  - 


Wood,  Thomas,  William 


£.  s, 
3  Tio 

1  10 

2  10 

3  10 


4    - 

3  icx 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
6  - 
6    - 


2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 


10 

10 

10 


2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
5    ^ 

-  10 

2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2    10 

a  10 

2  10 
2    lO 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


2    10  - 

2  10  - 
6     -  - 

3  10  - 
3  10  - 


• 

• 

V 
V' 

• 


C.  //.  WAh, 


S  July  1836. 


For  his  Mo- 
ther. 


-y 
• 

V 

■/ 
-/ 

^  Per  Father, 
J.  Ward. 

■•  Per  John 
Swift,  ditto. 


Amount  paid  Volers 
Bills,  &c.        -        - 


Henry  Jenkinson 


£.  s.  d. 

-    2,073  o  o 

11  13  6 

2,084  »3  6 

3  10  o 

2,088  3  6 


Copy  sent  Mr.  Campbell,  13th  July  1831.    C.  H.  W. 
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-  -        -        Stephen  Sheoton,  voted  2 

-  -  -  Jdhn  Blakemore  -  do. 
Thomas  Coldfield,  do. 
William  Johnson,    do.' 

-  -        -        Cartwright     -    -    do. 

-  -  -  Robert  Soulton  -  do. 
Thomas  Peny,  for  William  Battey. 

-  -        -        JohnTonks    -    -    do. 

£.    s.  d. 
Doorkeepers   -        -        -        -        -        -        .1100 

Ringers  -        -        -        -        --        -        -110 

Pill  lit  TulLgt 

Music    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -1100 

Flags     .•,^. -60 

776 

Bills  at  Talbot 6-ty— 6 

11  ;3    6 


By  a  Lord.]  You  say  that  in  the  election  of  1831  the  payment  made  by  Sir 
John  Campbdl  was  one  and  two  sovereigns,  an4  the  payment  afterwards  was 
21.  105.  and  4/.?— Yes. 

When  the  payment  of  one  and  two  sovereigns  was  made,  was  it  agreed  they 
should  have  a  second  payment ;  was  that  promised  to  them  ? — It  could  not  be 
promised  till  after  the  election,  for  unless  Sir  John  Campbell  was  returned,  the 
money  was  to  be  returned  to  him. 

Can  you  state  whajt  the  sums  paid  in  1830  were?— I  know  nothing  about  the 
election  of  1830. 

You  say  that  the  bribery  of  1831  was  the  foundation  of  the  bribery  of  1832  ? 
— I  only  gave  that  as  an  opinion. 

What  was  the  foundation  of  the  bribery  of  1831  j  had  there  been  no  previous 
bribery  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Do  you  believe  there  had  been  no  previous  bribery  ? — Oh  no ;  I  do  not 
believe  it. 

You  believe  there  had  been  previous  bribery? — Yes,  I  do,  from  certain 
reports. 

Had  you  arranged  this  system  of  bribing  the  voters  in  1831  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  poll  ? — The  night  before. 

What  was  the  arrangement  made  the  night  before ;  who  proposed  it  ? — At 
the  election  of  1831  Sir  John  Campbell  was  very  unpopular  in  the  town,  and 
unless  he  paid  the  voters,  it  was  quite  certain  he  would  not  come  in.  Sir  John 
Campbell  consented  that  2,000/.  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  myself,  Mr. 
Whitcombe,  and  Mr.  John  Henson  Webb,  to  be  appropriated  in  the  event  of 
his  being  returned.  It  was  found,  the  day  before  the  election,  that  unless  some- 
thing was  paid  on  account  he  would  lose  his  election ;  and  it  was  then  agreed 
that  1/.  should  be  paid  to  a  split  vote,  and  2/.  to  a  plumper,  as  they  voted^ 

Who  proposed  this  arrangement  the  night  before  the  election,  when  it  was 
made  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

Was  it  you  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

You  were  cognizant  of  it  ? — I  was  cognizant  of  it. 

Do  you  presume  that  there  had  been  no  bribery  before,  if  it  was  understood 
and  notorious  he  would  lose  his  election  without  bribery? — I  do  not  under- 
stand the  question. 

How  came  it  to  be  suggested  that  they  should  be  paid,  if  it  had  not  been  the 
practice  in  Stafford  to  pay  for  votes  previous  to  the  year  1831? — I  never  heard 
of  the  arrangement  we  were  making  having  been  ever  made  at  a  former 
election. 

You  had  heard  of  bribery,  but  in  a  different  way  ?— I  never  knew  what  the 
system  was. 

But  there  was  bribery,  though  you  did  not  know  the  system  ?— I  cannot  state 
from  my  own  knowledge  that  there  was  bribery  ;  I  have  heard  it  from  report 
that  there  was. 

Why  do  you  think  that  the  bribery  of  1831  was  the  foundation  for  the  bribery 
of  1832  ? — It  was  the  only  election  I  ever  was  engaged  in,  that  was  the  reason ; 

I  believe 
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I  believe  it  was  begun  in  1831 ;  and  the  reason  why  I  give  it  as  my  opinion       c  H.  Wehb. 

.that  the  election  of  1831  was  the  ground  for  bribery  in  1832,  was  because  I      

was  asked  during  the  election  of  1832  if  I  would  have  money  placed  in  my       8  July  1836. 
hands,  and  would  act  in  the  same  way* 

The  sole  reason  for  your  believing  that  the  bribery  of  1832  was  entirely 
grounded  on  the  election  of  1831  was,  that  you  were  not  eng^ged  in  bribing  in 
the  former  election  ? — Yes ;  that  is  the  sole  reason  that  I  have.  They  asked  me 
in  1832  to  do  the  same  thing  I  had  done  in  1831,  which  I  refused. 

You  stated  the  other  day  that  the  constituency  of  Stafford  had  been  very  much 
purified,  did  you  not  ? — 1  es. 

You  continue  of  that  opinion  now  ?— I  do. 

That  no  bribery  would  avail  ? — Bribery,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  a  certain 
party,  would  prevail  in  Stafford,  I  have  no  doubt. 

That  it  would  not  prevail  to  carry  an  election  ? — No. 

There  is  a  strong  political  feeling  in  Stafford  ?— Yes. 

And  that  not  a  cart-load  of  sovereigns,  you  said,  would  bring  in  a  whig  in 
opposition  to  a  tory  ? — Yes ;  I  do  think  so  now,  at  the  present  moment. 

By  whom  were  you  desired  to  hold  the  money  in  1832? — I  cannot  say  who  it 
was ;  it  was  merely  a  common  observation,  as  I  passed  through  a  crowded  market 
place. 

Was  it  an  observation  made  to  you  by  other  persons  ? — It  was,  by  several 
persons. 

Were  they  electors  ? — I  believe  they  were,  but  I  really  cannot  recollect  their 
names. 

On  whose  behalf  was  it  you  were  invited  to  give  money  in  1832  ?;— I  am  surp 
I  cannot  tell ;  I  do  not  know  on  which  side  they  were  going  to  vote. 

For  whom  did  you  vote  in  1832? — For  Mr.  Blunt  and  Captain  Chetwynd, 
I  believe. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  persons  who  asked  you  whether  you  would  do  the 
same  you  had  done  in  1831  were  friends  of  Mr.  Blunt,  or  Captain  Chetwynd, 
or  Captain  Gronow  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  making  a  distinction  in  Stafford  between  headrmoney 
and  bribery  ? — I  never  heard  the  phrase  used. 

Do  you  not  conceive  many  poor  people  in  Stafford,  having  this  offer  of 
money  made  to  them  by  a  great  lawyer,  may  have  been  biased  to  consider  that 
it  was  not  an  illegal  thing  for  them  to  take  it  ?— -I  have  not  a  doubt  they  did  not 
consider  it  illegal. 

You  say  you  never  heard  a  distinction  made  between  head-money  and 
bribery ;  suppose  they  got  5L  for  a  plumper,  and  2/.  for  a  single  vote ;  did  they 
consider  that  as  bribery,  or  head-money  ? — I  never  heard  the  term  head-money 
before. 

You  have  heard  the  term  bribery  ? — I  do  not  think  they  considered  that 
bribery. 

Has  it  been  the  habit  for  a  great  number  of  elections  at  Stafford  to  get  this 
money? — I  know  of  no  election  previous  to  the  election  of  1831. 

Wj^s  that  considered  a  usual  thing  ? — 1  believe  it  was  paid  at  the  time  of 
Sheridan  and  Monkton  regularly ;  I  have  heard  it  from  common  report. 

The  people  seemed  to  think  there  was  nothing  wrong  it  it  ? — They  did. 

Did  they  think  it  nothing  extraordinary  ? — No. 

Then  it  was  the  practice  of  the  place  ? — I  cannot  say  to  my  own  knowledge. 

As  to  common  report  of  the  view  taken  by  the  electors,  you  say  they  did  not 
think  it  wrong,  and  they  did  not  think  it  extraordinary  ? — They  did  not. 

Then  they  must  have  thought  it  the  common  practice  of  elections  that  voters 
should  receive  something? — It  might  be  so. 

What  did  they  think  when  the  head-money  rose  from  3/.  to  5L  and  8/.  ? — I 
never  knew  any  election  of  my  own  knowledge  where  the  bribery  was  increased. 

Do  you  know  when  they  introduced  the  practice  first  of  bribery  into  the 
borough  of  Stafford  ?—  No. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  from  your  own  experience,  that  some  years  ago,  what 
you  call  bribery,  or  what  in  some  places  is  called  head-money,  was  given  in  half 
the  boroughs  in  England  ? — I  know  it  only  from  common  report. 

Do  you  know  a  person  named  Mr.  Henry  Jenkinson  ? — Yes. 

He  takes  an  active  part  in  elections  sometimes,  does  not  he? — Not  that  I 
know  of. 
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Do  not  you  know  that  he  took  an  active  part  for  Mr.  Blunt? — No. 

You  do  not  know  that  he  ever  made  any  bargain  with  the  voters  ? — ^Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Not  for  Mr.  Campbell  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  ex- 
changed a  word  with  Mr.  Jenkinson  in  my  life  on  an  election. 

Do  you  know  Henry  Hall  ? — I  do  know  him  by  name. 


Not  personally  ? — No. 


[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  fVhateley  stated,  that  the  petitioners  conceived  it  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  Attorney-General  should  be  permitted  to  give  evidence 
on  this  case,  and  he  prayed  that  their  lordships  would  be  pleased  to  send 
a  message  to  the  House  of  Commons  requesting  his  attendance. 

\The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered^  That  the  further  consideration  and  second  reading  of  the  said 
Bill  be  put  off  till  Wednesday  Morning  next,  at  Ten  o'clock;  and  that 
the  Lords  be  summoned. 


Die  Mercurii,  13*  Julii  1836. 

THE  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the  further  consideration  and  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  intituled  *^  An  Act  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  Stafford,  in 
the  County  of  Stafford,  from  sending  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament;" 
and  for  the  Lords  to  be  summoned  ;  and  for  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  proof 
of  the  preamble  of  the  Bill ;  and  for  the  electors  of  Stafford  to  be  heard  by 
themselves,  their  counsel  or  agents,  on  the  matters  contained  in  their  petition  : 

Counsel  were  called  in. 

William  Cole.  William  Cole  was  again  called  in,  and  further  Examined  as  follows : 

By  a  LordJ]  HAVE  you  got  the  number  and  date  of  either  of  the  bills  which 

13  July  1836.      ^Ye  mentioned  in  this  order  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  them  ? — No.  1,306,  dated  24th  September 
1832,  was  paid  by  a  clerk  to  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers,  on  the  22d  of  October. 
Have  you  any  account  of  the  other  drafts  ?— No,  I  have  not 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

miUam  TuUey.  William  Tulky  was  again  called  in,  and  further  Examined  as  follows; 

By  a  Lord.]  ARE  you  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Cocks  &  Biddulph  ? 

— Yes. 

Have  you  an  account  of  either  of  those  notes  ? — Of  one  of  the  notes  men- 
tioned in  the  order  No.  8,595. 

You  received  that  from  the  bank,  did  you  not  ?— I  did  not  receive  it  myself, 
but  we  received  it 

To  whom  did  you  pay  it  ? — We  do  not  know  the  person  to  whom  we  paid  it ; 
it  was  a  draft  drawn  by  G.  S.  Ford. 

Do  you  know  who  6.  S.  Ford  is  ? — Yes ;  he  is  a  customer  of  ours. 

When  did  you  pay  it  to  G.  S.  Ford  r— The  1st  of  September  1832. 

Where  does  he  live? — In  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  I  believe. 

That  is,  all  you  know  about  it  ? — Yes. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw* 

Mr.  Austin  stated,  that  one-half  of  the  poll-book  in  1832  had  been 
lost,  and  the  other  half,  having  been  deposited  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  been  burnt,  and  he  begged  leave  to  deliver  in  a  printed  copy  of  the 
notes  of  the  check  clerk  of  the  election. 

Mr.  Whateley  stated  that  he  would  admit  the  printed  copy  of  the  poll 
as  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Commons'  Report. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  the  agent  for  the  Bill  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  find  Mr.  Fowke.  Mr. 
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Mr.  John  Marson  was  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  as    Mr.  JbAn3/ar*oif. 

follows  :  — ' — ' 


Mr.  Austin^]  ARE  you  an  elector  for  StaflTord? — I  am  one  of  the  10/.  house- 
holders. 

Are  you  a  freeman  ? — No. 

Are  you  on  the  register? — I  am. 
,    Do  you  remember  the  election  of  1831,  when  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr,  Gisborne, 
and  Mr.  Hawkes  were  candidates  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  engaged  at  that  election  ? — I  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gisbome's, 

Had  Mr.  Gisborne  a  committee  at  that  election  ? —There  was  no  regular 
committee. 

But  was  there  any  managing  body  of  friends? — Yes;  there  were  several 
friends  that  took  a  part. 

And  who  acted  as  a  committee? — There  was  not  any  regular  committee; 
they  never  called  them  committees  at  Stafford ;  there  is  no  regular  committee- 
room. 

Were  you  a  member  of  this  body  ? — I  occasionally  attended,  but  not  regu- 
larly. 

Who  were  those  persons  ? — Mr.  John  Wynne  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gisbome's ; 
Mr.  George  Wynne  also  j  and  I  believe  Mr,  Sirdefield  was  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Gisborne*s. 

Was  a  Mr.  Lee  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gisborne's  ? — He  was  Mr.  Gisborne's  private 
agent. 

Is  Mr.  I^e  living  or  dead  ? — I  believe  he  is  dead ;  I  have  been  told  since  I  ^ 
was  in  London  that  he  is  dead. 

Do  you  know  where  he  lived  ?—  He  resided  at  Manchester. 

He  was  not  a  Sta£ford  person  ? — He  was  not. 

Was  he  brought  over  to  that  election  by  Mr.  Gisborne  ? — He  came  with  Mr. 
Gisborne  to  two  elections. 

Did  he  come  to  the  election  of  1831  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  be  came  to  the  election  ? — He  came  to  con- 
duct it. 

What  part  of  it  ?— Canvassing ;  going  round  with  Mr.  Gisborne. 

Did  you  go  round  with  him  ? — I  did  not  go  round  to  the  election. 

Did  you  go  round  with  Mr.  Lee  at  all  ? — Try  and  recollect ;  your  evidence 
has  not  been  put  upon  paper  ? — I  have  never  been  examined  before. 

Did  you  go  round  with  them  ?— I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Did  you  see  any  payments  made  at  that  election  ?  —I  believe  I  did  see  per- 
haps a  few  pounds  paid  ;  but  I  did  not  go  round  very  little  at  that  election. 

Look  at  that  book  \a  manuscript  book  being  shown  to  the  Witness']  \  in  whose 
handwriting  are  those  entries? — I  do  not  know. 

Are  they  not  in  yours  ? — They  are  not. 

Look  at  that  [a  page  in  the  book  being  sJwwn  to  the  Witness^ ;  is  that  your 
handwriting? — Yes,  this  is  my  writing. 

Now,  turn  over  this  page ;  is  that  your  writing  ? — It  is. 

Now,  go  on,  and  tell  me  where  your  handwriting  stops?— This  is  it.  [Po/w/-  • 
^ng  it  out.] 

Your  handwriting  begins  here  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  keep  this  book  ?— In  the  election  of  1831. 

Why  did  you  keep  that  book? — I  did  not  keep  this;  this  was  Mr.  Lee^s 
6ook. 

At  what  time  did  you  make  those  entries  in  it?— On  Friday  a^id  Saturday 
the  29th  and  30th  of  April. 

Were  those  the  polling  days  ? — I  believe  they  were. 

On  what  occasions  did  you  make  those  entries  ? — It  was  done  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Lee. 

How  came  you  to  enter  them  down  ? — He  requested  me  to  do  so. 

How  came  you  to  make  those  particular  entries ;  just  explain  them  ? — The 
men  came  andf  received  the  money  j  this  is  the  amount  of  it. 

How  do  you  know  that  the  men  came  and  received  the  money  ?— I  saw  the 
men  ;    I  did  not  see  them  receive  the  itJoney. 
.541.  c;  G  4  What 
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Mr.  John Marsan.       What  did  you  see  them  do? — They  came  to  the  door,  and  came  in,  but  I 
^Tt — ~;      did  not  see  them  paid,     Mr.  Lee  stood  behind  me,  and  he  told  me  to  put  down 
13  July  1836.     the  amount  as  here. 

Where  was  it? — It  was  in  my  house. 

Did  the  voters  come  to  your  house  ? — Yes. 

How  came  they  to  come  to  your  house  ? — They  came  for  the  money. 

Was  it  arranged  then  that  the  voters  should  come  to  your  house  for  the 
money  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  be  paid  there. 

When  was  it  arranged  that  it  should  be  paid  there? — On  the  Friday  morning. 

Was  that  the  first  day  of  the  election  ? — It  was. 

Where  was  it  arranged  that  they  should  come  to  your  house  ? — It  was  not 
arranged  till  after  the  election  began. 

When  was  it  arranged  ? — I  cannot  tell  that. 

Who  arranged  it  ? — Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Gisbome,  I  believe. 

Were  you  a  party  to  it  ? — It  was  at  my  house ;  they  merely  asked  me  if  I 
had  any  objection  to  it  being  paid  at  my  house. 

And  you  consented  ? — I  did. 

When  the  voters  came,  you  knew  what  they  came  for  ? — I  did. 

Were  they  shown  into  a  particular  room  ? — ^The  first  room  at  the  entrance. 

Who  was  in  the  room  ? — ^There  was  a  door-keeper. 

Who  was  in  the  room  ? — Mr.  Lee  and  myself,  and  another  young  man  that 
came  with  Mr.  Lee  from  Manchester ;  I  do  not  recollect  his  name ;  be  was  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Lee's. 

Had  Mr.  Lee  the  money  ? — Yes,  he  had  the  money. 

Did  the  voters  go  into  this  room  ? — Yes. 

After  or  before  they  had  polled? — Afterwards. 

Did  they  bring  any  tickets  or  cheques? — They  brought  a  small  bit  of  paper. 

Upon  their  producing  those  small  bits  of  paper  was  the  money  paid?— Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  of  it  paid? — I  did  not. 

Vou  say  you  were  in  the  room  ?— I  was. 

How  were  they  paid  ? — I  believe  the  money  was  put  between  two  plates. 

Is  that  what  you  mean  when  you  say  you  did  not  see  the  money  paid?— It 
was  paid  behind  my  back. 

Did  you  see  the  plates? — I  saw  the  plates. 

Were  the  plates  handed  to  the  voters,  or  how  was  it  done  ? — They  lay  on  the 
table,  and  the  men  came  in  one  at  a  tinl%. 

What  did  the  men  do  with  respect  to  the  plates  ? — They  took  the  money 
from  between  the  plates. 

Did  you  s^e  them  go  up  to  the  plates? — I  saw  them  come  into  the  room,  but 
I  was  engaged  writing  the  names  down. 

You  saw  the  plates,  and  you  knew  for  what  purpose  the  plates  were  there? 
-I  did. 

Did  you  see  the  voters  go  to  the  plates  ? — I  could  not  j  I  was  writing  the 
names  down. 

It  did  not  happen  to  you  in  any  instance  to  see  a  voter  go  up  to  the  plates? 
— I  saw  them  come  into  the  room. 
,       Bi/  a  Lard.]  How  did  you  know  whose  name  to  write  down  ? — Mr.  Lee  told 
me. 

In  the  presence  of  the  persons  who  came  in  ? — Not  in  the  presence  of  any 
part. 

Mr.  Austin.]  At  what  time  did  Mr.  Lee  tell  you  to  write  down  a  particular 
name  ? — As  soon  as  the  person  had  gone  out. 

Did  you  write  down  the  name  immediately  after  every  person  had  gone  out? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Lee  dictating  them  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  write  the  figures? — At  the  same  time. 

What  did  these  figures  represent  ? — The  money  they  received. 

So  many  pounds  ? — Yes. 

You  say  that  the  voters  brought  bits  of  paper  or  cheques ;  what  became  of 
those  ? — Mr.  Lee  had  them. 

Did  you  see  them  ? — Yes. 

Did  the  voters  give  them  to  Mr.  Lee? — Yes;  at  least  I  will  not  be  positive 
whether  thev  gave  them  to  Mr.  Lee  or  the  young  man  that  was  there. 

Do 
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Do  you  know  what  lias  become  of  those,  bits  of  paper  since  ? — I  do  not.  Mr.  JohnManon, 

Did  you  begin  with  that  name*  Edward  Birch  ? — That  is  the  first  name.  

At  what  time  did  Edward   Birch  come  in? — I  should  think  it  might  be      13  July  1836. 
towards  eleven  o'clock. 

Was  it  on  the  first  polling  day  ? — It  was. 

Did  you  know  any  of  those  people  that  came  in  ? — I  knew  some  of  them, 
but  very  few  of  them ;  I  had  not  lived  long  there  then. 

But  you  knew.some  of  them  ?- — Some  few  of  them  by  sight. 

Did  you  know  any  of  them  by  name? — I  might  tell  by  looking  over  the 
book ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  do  recollect  any  at  present. 

Were  you  in  the  room  the  whole  of  the  first  day  ? — I  believe  I  was. 

Did  you  continue  writing  the  whole  of  the  first  day  ? — Yes. 

The  whole  of  the  second  day  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  enter  the  names  of  all  those  persons  that  came  into  the  room  ? — Yes, 

Had  they  all  of  them  papers  ? — I  believe  they  had. 

Did  each  man  bring  his  paper ;  or  was  there  one  paper  for  more  than  one 
man  ? — I  will  not  be  sure  whether  there  were  papers  or  not  the  first  day. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  there  being  papers  the  first  day  ? — I  have  a  doubt 
about  it,  because  on  the  first  day  I  think  they  wjere  all  paid  alike  ;  I  do  not 
think  there  were  any  tickets  the  nrst  day. 

How  were  the  names  ascertained  the  first  day  ? — I  think  the  parties  told 
their  names  when  they  came  in. 

Did  you  hear  it  ? — ^Yes. 

How  many  voters  were  paid  according  to  that  book  j  have  you  cast  it  up  ? 
— I  have  not  j  it  will  appear  how  many  by  reckoning  it  up. 

Look  at  it ;  do  you  know  how  much  money  was  paid  in  this  room  upon  the 
two  days ;  how  much  upon  the  first  and  how  much  upon  the  second  ?  —Those 
will  be  the  two  amounts. 

Two  hundred  and  five  pounds  and  four  hundred  and  eight  pounds  ? — Yes. 

There  is  an  additional  name  afterwards  ? — I  believe  that  is  Mr.  Lee's  writing; 
that  is  one  ;  that  is  not  included  in  this,  I  suppose. 

Was  the  writing  at  the  beginning  of  that  book  written  in  at  the  time  you 
began  to  keep  this  account  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was. 

Who  gave  you  the  book  ? — Mr.  Lee. 

To  the  best  of  your  recollection,  this  writing  was  there  at  the  time? — I  can- 
not say  that ;  I  did  not  look  to  that.  He  gave  it  me  as  his  memorandum 
book,  and  requested  me  to  write  down  in  it. 

Do  you  know  his  handwriting  ? — No,  I  could  not  speak  to  it ;  1  never  saw 
Mr.  Lee  but  upon  two  occasions. 

Whose  handwriting  is  that?  [Pointing  out  a  part  of  the  book.']— I  do  not 
know. 

Nor  this?  [Pointing  out  another  part.] — I  do  not  know  that  writing  at  all.  I 
have  not  any  of  Mr.  Lee's  writing  by  me,  or  else  I  might  compare  it. 

Were  you  about  at  the  public-houses  in  the  course  of  that  election  ? — I  be- 
lieve not,  at  that  election ;  I  might  have  gone  to  one  or  two ;  not  more. 

Do  you  know  who  paid  the  innkeepers,  if  anybody  ? — Mr.  Lee  paid  every- 
thing ;  he  went  to  the  public-houses. 

Do  you  know  what  caused  the  difference  in  prices  in  this  book  ;  some  are  3/., 
some  I/.,  and  some  2/.? — It  was  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Hawkes  being  before 
Mr.  Gisborne  on  the  poll.  Mr.  Hawkes  at  one  time  was  about  33  a-head  ;  Mr. 
Gisbome  could  not  get  up  without  making  a  difference  in  the  price  ;  those  that 
voted  for  Campbell  and  Gisborne  he  gave  2/.,  and  those  that  voted  for  Hawkes 
and  Gisborne  he  gave  1  /.     Mr.  Hawkes  did  not  give  anything. 

Do  you  know  that  yourself? — It  was  well  known  in  Stafford;  it  was  the 
common  report  that  he  would  not  give  a  shilling. 

Had  you  been  present  before,  at  the  election  in  1830? — No. 

You  were  engaged  in  that  way  at  that  election? — No;  there  was  not  a 
farthing  given. 

For  whom  were  you  engaged  ? — For  Mr.  Gisborne. 

By  a  Lord.]  Who  were  the  candidates  at  that  election? — The  same  candi- 
dates ;  Gisborne,  Campbell  and  Hawkes. 
451.  H  H  ^  Mr, 
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fAr. John MardOM.      Mv.  Austin.]  Were   you  present  in  the  public-houses  at  that  election? — 

'      I  was. 

13  July  1836.         Dq  y^,|,  know  whether  there  was  any  treating  going  on  at  that  election  ? — 
There  was. 

By  which  parties  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Gisborne^s  party. 

Do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  treating  went  on  ? — About  a  week  or  a 
fortnight. 

Was  it  extensive  ? — Not  very  ;  not  so  much  as  it  had  been  formerly^  I  believe. 

Had  you  been  witness  to  the  former  treating  ? — It  was  many  years  since  I 
lived  in  Stafford  ;  eighteen  years  ago. 

Do  you  know  how  much  was  paid  for  it  by  Mr.  Gisborne  ? — No. 

Who  paid  it  ? — Mr.  Lee  paid  it ;  he  was  Mr.  Gisborne 's  private  agent. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  treating  was  going  on  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hawkes 
on  that  occasion  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that ;  I  think  very  little.  Mr.  Hawkes 
did  not  come  till  very  late. 

Do  you  know  what  is  the  meaning  erf" tickets'*  at  Stafford  ? — Yes. 

Were  there  tickets  given  at  the  election  of  1830? — Yes. 

Were  there  any  tickets  given  by  Mr.  Hawkes  ? — I  believe  there  were. 

Did  you  see  them  ?— I  did  not. 

Was  there  any  treating  by  Mr.  Hawkes? — Very  little. 

Was  there  any  ? — I  believe  there  was  a  little* 

And  also  by  Mr.  Campbell  ? — Yes. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  Edward  Birch  is  the  first  name  you  wrote,  and 
the  last  is  John  Wilkes? — Yes. 

And  all  the  intermediate  space  in  this  book  is  in  your  handwriting? — Yes. 

Is  this  the  list  of  voters  that  were  paid  on  benalf  of  Mr.  Gisborne  at  the 
election  of  1831  ?-^Yes. 


[The  same  was  delivered  in  and  is  as  follcrws :] 


Edward  Birch 
William  Allen 
'lliomas  Brough     - 
George  Banket 
James  Allen 
Henry  Birch 
John  Abberley 
William  Brooke    - 
James  Abberley     - 
Richard  Bill 
Richaid  Bernard   - 
William  Austen     - 
Joseph  Bowers 
Thomas  Bould 
John  Clewlow 
William  Booth 
James  AUcock 
John  Bickerton 
John  Bailey  - 
John  Chidiow 
Thomas  Brindley  - 
James  Birtles 
Joseph  Batt  - 
John  Cook     - 
Samuel  Cotterill    - 
Thomas  Clews 
Samuel  Clews^jun. 
Thomas  Andrews  - 
Henry  Aston 
Walter  Birch 
John  Bee 

George  Clewlow    - 
Thomas  Dudley     - 
Thomas  Charles  worth 
Charles  Beardmore 
Daniel  Corker 


£. 


5. 

0 
o 
o 
o 
o 

0 

o 

0 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

0 

o 

0 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


Thomas  Clews 
John  Chidlaw 
James  Careless 
Joseph  Day  .        -        - 
George  Cooke 
£dward  Brookes    - 
Joseph  Dale  -        -        - 
George  Deakin 
William  Boult 
Daniel  Dawson 
James  Dale   -        -        - 
George  Day  -        -        - 
William  Dudley     - 
Richard  Arrowsmith 
Charles  Darenhill  - 
John  Day      ..        -        - 
George  tallows 
William  Finlow 
Thomas  Rnlow,  jun. 
Thomas  Finlow,  sen. 
Cbaries  Dutton 
James  Bullock 
Samuel  Fallows     - 
William  Bayley 
John  Femyhough  - 
Francis  Bratt         -        1 
John  Fimey  -        -        - 
Daniel  Cooke 
John  Fallows  Duck 
Edward  Fallows,  son  of 

Duck. 
Richd.FallowSySon  ofWm< 
John  Clewlow 
Samuel  Fallows,  son  of 

Samuel. 
Robert  Adams  (Waggon) 


£•    s. 
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£.    s. 

/ 

£.    s. 

James  Frith,  sen.  - 

Lent  Robert  Jones,  jun. 

. 

I      0 

Thomas  Emberton 

George  Arrowsmith 
Charles  Martin 

. 

John    Goodhall,    son   of 

„ 

William. 

John  Hand    - 

• 

Richard  Butler      - 

James  Lloyd 

• 

John  Bennett 

John  Ford,  son  of  Wm 

. 

Henry  Cook  -        -        - 

Joseph  Ilsley 

- 

Samuel  Beech 

James  Frith  - 

. 

Edward  Bott 

William    Beech,  son 

of 

^      William  Allen 

William. 

^       Henry  B.  Cooke    - 

John  Mountford    - 

. 

g       John  Guest   -        -        - 

Edward  Moore 

* 

1    3  Thomas  Allen 

Joshua  Mills 

m 

O    2  William  Brough    - 

John  Johnson 

• 

j3       Joseph  Astbnry 

Richard  Moore      - 

- 

2       William  Brooks     - 

John  Hales  Crook  - 

• 

fl       Richard  Goodwin  - 

Francis  Marston    - 

«. 

^       WilUam  Fallows^  son  of 

• 

William  Dean 

• 

W.F. 

w 

Richard  Meeson,  son 

of 

2  Thomas  Dickenson 

Jas.  and  Mary. 

William  Godwin    - 

^ 

Richard  Abberley  - 

• 

Lewis  Hall    ... 

1 

Thomas  Arrowsmith 

. 

Samuel  Hawkins   - 

John  Abberley,  sen: 

• 

John  Fallows  Minty 

-• 

John  Abberley,  jun. 

- 

William  Harding^  joiner 

3 

Henry  Moore 

- 

Richard  Howe 

John  Langley 

- 

Thomas  Hall,  cordwainer 

J 

John  Hudson 

- 

William  Brooze 

Edmund  Deavell  • 

* 

William  Hodgkins 

'■ 

George  Moore 

- 

Enoch  Hall  - 

Richard  Mountford,  sen. 

William  Griffin      - 

Joseph  Hurd 

. 

William  FuUwood 

William  Moore 

. 

John  Horsenail 

Richard  Bridgen   - 

* 

Thomas      Hill^     school- 

W. Mountford,  son  of  Rdi 

master. 

George   Nevett,   son 

of 

Michael  Hall 

Thos. 

Thomas  Goodwin  - 

Thomas  Nevett 

• 

William  Adams     • 

John  Natt     -        *- 

• 

Thomas  Dudley     - 

Joseph  Meller 

- 

Joseph  Harrison     - 

John  Lees     - 

- 

Isaac  Hammersley 

James  Meeson 

- 

William  Finlow     - 

Richard  Mountford 

• 

William  Day 

Robert  Newbold    - 

• 

Richard  Hillman  - 

John  Bagnall 
William  rforcop    - 

^ 

George  S.  Dale 

- 

Frederick  Holdford 

James  Dudley 

- 

John  Hawkins^    son  of 

Samuel  Kemp 
Francis  Machin     - 

• 

Samuel. 

• 

Thomas  Hawkins,  son  of 

Thomas  Machin    - 

. 

James. 

Robert  Bishop 

. 

Joseph  Holdford    - 

George  Norcop 

- 

Omar  Holding 
Edward  Hawkins  - 

John  Johnson 

• 

John  Orton   - 

. 

2  John  Day     -        .        - 
Thomas  Insley 

Thomas  Pool 

• 

William  Padmore  - 

• 

Thomas  Guest 

Edward  Hill,  sen.  - 

• 

William  Hawkins,  son  of 

Edward  Hill,  jun.  - 

• 

Samuel. 

George  Pilsbury    - 

- 

Henry  Day   -        -        - 
John  Hawkins 

Thomas  Perkin 

- 

George  Parker 

• 

George  Halden 

Charles  Nevett      - 

- 

Thomas    Ilsley,    son    of 

Lewis  Pilsbury 

- 

Wm. 

Richard  Hart 

- 

George  Jenkins 

Samuel  Cooke 

. 

Richard  Johnson,  son  of 

William  Cornwall,  sen 

•    " 

John. 

William  Crutchlow 

• 

George  Jennings    - 

William  Kenderdine 

- 

Charles  Johnson    - 

Edward  Moore 

« 

.Nicholas  Hodson  - 

William  Biddulph 

- 

James  Hornsby     - 

Michael  Mosely    - 

* 

1     o 

James  Home 

JohnPlant(George  Wynne) 

3    0 

Edward  Kenderdine 

WiUiam  Dale 

- 

2      O 

541. 
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Mr.  John  Manon^ 


13  July  1836. 
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Mr.  John  Marson. 


13  July  1836- 


./  ^ 


£.   *. 

£.     5. 

John  Matthews     - 

2    0 

Thomas  Moreton.  - 

2    0 

Thomas  Pickin 

1     0 

Samuel  Reay 

1     0 

Acton  Pickin 

1     0 

Richard  Cooke,  painter 

2     0 

George  Parker 

2    0 

William  Stanton    - 

3    0 

Thomas  Perry 

3    0 

Richard  Bott 

2    0 

John  Cotterill 

2     0 

Michael  Slinn        - 

3    0 

Robert  Harvey 

3    0 

Samuel  Stokes 

2     0 

William  Moseley  -        - 

2    0 

Samuel  Rotchell    - 

2    0 

Richard  Meeson    - 

3    0 

William  Rogers     - 

2     0 

William  Padmore  - 

1     0 

John  Rogers 
William  Nevett     - 

2     0 

William  Kent 

2    9 

2    0 

William  Tnslev 

2     0 

Joseph  Riley 

2     0 

John  M'Knight     - 

2    0 

George  Ridding    - 

3     0 

Joseph  Painter,8on  of  Wm. 

2    0 

Thomas  Lawton    •» 

2     0 

Francis  PhiUips     - 

1     0 

George  Lawton 

3     0 

Samuel  Clewes 

3    0 

William  Lawton    - 

2     0 

John  Beardmore    - 

2    0 

Sam.  Riley,  son  of  Thomas 

2     0 

Thomas  W.  Parkes 

2    0 

Joseph  Hawkins    - 

2     0 

Joseph  Painter 

3    0 

Thomas  Stubbs     • 

2     0 

John  Bladen 

3    0 

John  Shelley,  sen.  - 

3    0 

William  Pilsbury  - 

2    0 

Thomas  Slater 

2     0 

Benjamin  Dickenson 
William  Gibbons  - 

3    0 

Thomas  Simpson    • 

2    0 

2    0 

John  Parton 

1     0 

James  Riley  -        -        - 

2    0 

Job  Rushton 

1     0 

Francis  Day,  son  of  John 

2    0 

John  Zildersley,  son    of 

3    0 

John  Painter 

2    0 

Rich. 

James  Smith 
William  Plant 

3    0 
2    0 

Edward  Stanton    • 

U     0 

Michael  Simpson  - 
John  Stanton 

2     0 
2     0 

William  Stanton   - 

fi     0 
ll     0 

Francis  Ratcliff     - 

1     0 

William  Moreton  - 

2    0 

Henry  Jenkinson  - 

2    0 

John  Stanton,  son  of  Ed- 

2   0 

John  Rose     -        -        - 

2    0 

ward. 

Michael  Riley 

2    0 

James  Zildersley   - 

I    0 

James  Lowe  -        -        - 

2    0 

WiUiam  Henry  Smith    - 

2    0 

William  Parkes     - 

1     0 

John  Salt      -        -        - 

2    0 

John  Russell 

3    ^ 

Thomas  Thornton  - 

1    0 

John  Moseley 

2     0 

William  Reeves     - 

1     0 

Thomas  Salt 

2     0 

John  Shirley 

1     0 

John  Ramage        "- 
George  Rowley 

1     0 

William  Thompson 

1    0 

2     0 

George  Thorpe 

2    0 

Thomas  Earp 
Thomas  Gallimore 

2     0 

George  Taverner   - 

I    0 

3    ^ 

James  Salt  Jun.     - 

2    0 

Thomas  Peeke 

2    0 

William  Shaw       - 

2    0 

Richard  Jones 

1     0 

Joseph  Moreton    - 

2    0 

William  Robins     - 

3    0 

Thomas  Smith 

1     a 

John  Plant    .        -        • 

2    0 

Benjamin  Shinton  - 

2    0 

Thomas  Careless   - 

3    ^ 

Thomas  Shicklidge 

2    0 

George  Robotham 

1     0 

Thomas  Stanley    - 

3    0 

Richard  Ryley 

2    0 

Thomas  Hill ... 

2    0 

F.Wynn       - 

2    0 

John  Hammersley 

2    0 

John  Paddison 

3    ^ 

George  Rose 

2    0 

William  Millington 

2    0 

Joseph  Stanton      - 

2    0 

Samuel  Riley 

1     0 

Wilham  Ridding  - 

2    0 

Richard  Stanier '    - 

1     0 

William  Smith      - 

2    0 

Thomas  Sutton 

1     0 

James  Spilsbury    - 

3    0 

Edward  Smith 

3    0 

John  Smith,  son  of  John 

3    0 

William  Browne    - 

I     0 

Charles  Sutton 

3    0 

William  Bee 

1     0 

Thomas  Snape,  son  of  NL 

2    a 

William  Shaw       - 

3    ^ 

Nathaniel  Snape   - 

2    0 

John  Robinson 

2    0 

John  Moore  -        -        - 

2    0 

William  Shirley     - 

3    ^ 

Robert  Nevett 

2    0 

James  Bott   -        -        - 

2    0 

Michael  Shallcross 

2    0 

Francis  Moreson   - 

2    0 

Isaac  Devell 

3    0 

Stephen  Snape 

1     0 

John  Shenton,  sen. 

2     0 

John  Stanton 

2    0 

Thomas  Stanton, (Stinkey) 

2    0 

Henry  Sergeant 

3    0 

Joseph  Wood,  jun. 

1     0 

Richard  Deaville  - 

1     0 

John  Tildesley 

2    0 

John  Snape   -        -        . 
William  Stanier     - 

2    0 

Robert  Wynne,  Coventry 

2    0 

3    0 

William  Watwood 

2     0 

James  Pattison      - 

2    0 

Joseph  Weaver 

3     0 

Thomas  Stokes 

2     0 

Robert  Wynne,  son  of  Rt. 

2     0 
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■M^ 

Mr.  John  Mar$(M. 

2 

£. 

2 

John  Beckett 

0 

James  Twikler 

0. 
0 

13  Jttiy  1836. 

John  Uncles 

3 

George  Twiner 

2 

0 

George  Moseley    - 

1 

o 

Samuel  Westbrook 

2 

0 

Thomas  Williams  - 

1 

o 

Thomas  Westbrook 

2 

0 

Thomas  Waidle     - 

1 

0 

John  Westbrook    - 

2 

0 

Geoi^e  Wood 
Charles  Wiltshaw  - 

1 

0 

William  Wynne,  j  un.     - 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Thomas  Stringer   - 

2 

0 

Thomas  Smith 

2 

0 

William  Stringer    - 

1 

0 

Thomas  Ward 

1 

0 

R.W.Smith 

2 

0 

John  Worsey 

2 

0 

John  Shenton,  son  of  John 

2 

0 

James  Salt,  sen.     - 

2 

0 

Mr.  Marson,  for  Mr.  Gis- 

0 

8 

Richard  Smith 

2 

0 

borne.  Four  more  after. 

George  Underhill  • 

1 

0 

John  Wildigs 

I 

0 

William  Jacks 

1 

0 

Frederick  Smith    - 

2 

0 

Charles  Stevenson 

1 

0 

Joseph  Thorpe 

1 

0 

Richard  Tildesley  - 

3 

0 

Henry  Tavemor     - 

3 

0 

John  Simpson 

2 

0 

Thomas  Swift 

2 

0 

George  Robotham^  sen.  - 

2 

0 

John  Swift    -        -        - 

2 

0 

Thos.  Wood,  town  seij. 

2 

0 

Thomas  Williams  - 

1 

0 

John  Wilson  Thacker    - 

1 

o 

Francis  Wynne,  son  of 

3 

0 

Thomas  Turner      - 

1 

0 

Francis. 

James  Tooth,  sen.  - 

2 

0 

Thomas  Follows     - 

1 

0 

Thomas  Thompson 

1 

0 

Thomas  Wilson     - 

2 

0 

John  Taylor  -        -        - 
Francis  Wynne     - 
Thomas  Wood      - 

1 

o 

William  PhiUips    - 

3 

0 

2 

0 

Legdon's  Taylor's  Wifes's 

3 

1 

0 

son   -        -        -        - 

Robt-  Wynne,  son  of  Thos. 
Wm.  RoDotham,  grocer 

2 

0 

Edward  Thorpe     - 

1 

a 

2 

0 

John  Warde  -        -        - 

3 

0 

Thomas  Wright     - 

2 

0 

John  Ta^    ... 

2 

0 

Thomas  Woolrich  - 

2 

0 

John  Yates  -        -        - 

3 

0 

Charles  Davenhill 

2 

0 

Thomas  Attwood  - 

1 

0 

William  Grattidge  - 

2 

0 

Joseph  Taylor 

1 

0 

William  Brookes  - 
William  Till,  son  of  Thos. 

1 

o 

John  Wilkes 

3 

0 

46 

o 

Wm.  Tildesley,  son  of  Jn. 

2 

0 

£. 

408 

0 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whateley. 

Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  they  were  voters  or  not  ? — I 
do  not. 

Or  whether  they  voted  or  not  ? — I  do  not. 

You  talked  about  some  tickets  ;  what  do  vou  mean  b^  tickets ;  what  tickets 
were  they  that  were  given  in  1830  j  do  you  know  of  their  having  been  given? 
— I  believe  Mr.  Gisborne  gave  them  himself. 

Were  they  given  indiscriminately  to  any  person  ? — Any  person  that  chose  to 
go  for  them. 

What  was  the  value  of  each  ticket? — In  1830,  5s.  j  in  1831, 1  believe,  there 
were  not  any  tickets  at  all. 

You  have  said  that  Mr.  Hawkes  did  not  give  a  shilling  at  this  election  in 
1831  ;  did  not  he  poll  as  many  as  476  voters  at  that  time  ? — Four  hundred  and 
fifty-six. 

Was  not  he,  at  the  time  Mr.  Gisborne  began  to  pay  money,  considerably 
ahead  of  him  ? — Thirty-three  ahead  of  him. 

Was  that  the  reason  why  Mr.  Gisborne  began  to  pay  money  ? — Mr.  Gisborne 
made  an  alteration  then. 

Was  there  any  intention,  when  the  election  began,  of  giving  anything  to 
Mr.  Gisborne's  voters  ? — Not  at  the  commencement. 

Do  not  you  know  that  in  truth  Mr.  Gisborne,  so  far  from  having  provided 
for  paying  voters,  was  without  money  when  they  began  to  pay  ? — I  lent  him  some 
myself. 

Then  am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the  payment  began  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  ? — It  was  begun  on  Mr.  Gisborne's  part  about  two  or  three  hours  after 
the  commencement  of  the  poll. 

But  notwithstanding  Mr.  Gisborne  was  paying  through  the  first  day,  after  it 
had  commenced  was  not  Mr.  Hawkes  even  ahead  on  that  day's  poll  ? — He  was. 
Although  there  had  been  this  contrivance  for  giving  2/.  to  those  that  voted 
541.  H  H  3  for 
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Mr.  John  Marson.  for  Gisborne  and  Campbell,  and  1/.  to  those  that  voted  for  Gisborne  and 

Hawkes  ? — Yes. 

13  July  1&36.         What  has  become  of  the  young  gentleman  that  was  with  Mr.  Lee  ? — I  do  not 
know  ? — I  do  not  recollect  his  name  ;  I  think  he  might  be  found. 

What  was  Mr.  Lee  ^ — He  was  a  private  agent  to  Mr.  Gisborne  j  he  resided 
at  Manchester ;  he  had  a  coal  wharf  there. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Hawkes  publicly  stating  that  he  would  not  give  a 
farthing  at  the  election  ? — I  did  not  hear  the  statement  made,  but  I  believe  it  to 
be  correct ;  it  was  commonly  reported  in  the  town  that  he  would  not  give  a 
sixpence  at  the  election. 

Had  the  workmen  at  Stafford  been  at  play  a  good  deal  when  the  election 
began  ? — They  had  been  off  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

Then,  being  men  at  weekly  wages,  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
tress amongst  the  families  ? — I  can  speak  to  that  fact  myself;  I  supplied  many 
of  the  families  with  things  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  families  of  many  of  those  persons  were  in  a 
state  of  destitution  ? — They  were  in  want  of  bread. 

Was  that  the  case  when  Mr.  Gisborne  began  to  pay  this  money  ?— It  was. 

Did  you  go  round  canvassing  any  part  of  the  time  with  Mr.  Gisborne  ? — 
I  think  not,  in  1831  ;  I  might  go  round  a  few  hours. 

When  you  went  those  few  hours  did  you  hear  Mr.  Gisborne  promise  money, 
or  did  you  hear  any  voter  ask  for  money  j  or  say  anything  that  showed  he 
expected  it? — I  never  heard  the  least  promise  made. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Gisborne  borrowed  a  sum  of  money,  300/.,  from 
Sirdefield  of  the  Swan  r — He  did. 

It  was  paid  to  you  and  to  Mr^  Lee  ? — Mr.  Sirdefield  brought  it  and  gave  it  to 
Mr.  Lee. 

Do  you  know  also  whether  another  of  the  candidates,  now  the  Attorney- 
General,  lent  him  some  money  at  that  election  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

You  have  been  asked  with  respect  to  the  election  of  1830;  at  that  election 
you  say;there  was  not  a  shilling  paid  by  anybody,  so  far  as  you  knew? — Not  a 
farthing  paid« 

With  respect  to  the  treating,  did  you  ever  know  an  election  in  any  town 
where  there  was  not  a  good  deal  of  ale  given,  and  so  forth  ? — I  believe  there  is 
at  other  places,  worse  than  Stafford. 

Did  you  ever  know  an  election  where  there  was  not  a  good  deal  of  treating? 
— No. 

Do  you  mean  by  treating,  that  persons  who  chose  to  drink  might  go  in  and 
drink  without  paying  for  it  r — Yes ;  that  is  all  the  treating  there  was ;  a  little  ale. 

And  no  Question  asked,  whether  the  man  is  a  friend  of  A.  or  a  friend  of  B., 
or  whether  he  is  a  voter  at  all  ? — That  was  immaterial ;  anybody  that  liked. 

I  understand  you  to  mean,  that  a  public-house  is  told,  '^  you  may  supply  10  A» 
or  supply  5/.  ;'*  and  when  that  is  gone  then  tliere  is  no  more  till  a  fresh  order 
is  given  ? — Generally  1/.  or  2/. 

Are  you  speaking  of  the  facts  that  took  place  in  1830  and  1831  ? — In  1830. 

Was  there  any  treating  in  1831  ? — In  1831  I  did  not  go  round. 

Re-examined  hy  Mr.  Austin. 

Were  you  present  when  the  orders  were  given  to  the  publicans  in  1830? — I 
was,  some  of  the  times. 

You  did  not  pay  the  bills  ? — Mr.  Lee  paid  every  thing  as  he  went  on. 

Have  you  any  notion  of  the  amount  that  Mr.  Lee  paid  upon  that  occasion  for 
publicans*  bills  ? — I  have  not. 

What  they  amount  to  you  have  no  notion  ? — No. 

You  say  that  some  of  the  men  had  been  off  their  work  before  the  election  of 
1831 ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — Generally  about  a  fortnight  before  the 
election,  they  get  drums  and  fifes,  and  go  round  the  town,  and  that  takes  the 
men  off  the  work. 

How  had  the  men  been  supported  during  that  time ;  at  whose  cost  did  they 
live  ?~  At  their  own  principally ;  they  got  a  little  ale  ;  nothing  else. 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  little  ale  ;  do  you  mean  that  they  would  not  be  in 
the  public-houses  all  day  long? — I  do  not  know  ;  they  would  be  going  round 
the  town  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Were  not  those  that  did  not  go  round  the  town  in  public-houses  ? — Some  of 
them. 

Were 
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Were  not  the  great  majority  of  them  all  day  in  the  public-houses  r — Perhaps  Mr.  John  Marson. 

one  half  of  them.  

All  day  long  ? — Not  all  day  long.  13  July  1836. 

The  principal  part  of  the  day  ? — Half  of  the  day,  perhaps. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Thomas  Davies  Weaver  was  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined      t.  D.  Weaver. 

as  follows :  

Mr.  RiishtOTu]  YOU  are  a  solicitor  of  Stafford  ? — I  am. 

Were  you  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hawkes's  election  in  1830  ? — I  was. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Hawkes  coming  to  the  borough  ? — Yes  j  I  was  one 
that  fetched  him. 

What  day  did  he  arrive  ? — I  cannot  recollect  it  now,  it  is  so  long  since. 

Had  the  other  candidates  been  in  the  town  some  time  before?— I  believe 
they  had. 

Was  he  what  is  called  the  third  man  upon  that  occasion  ? — He  was. 

Have  you  got  a  packet  of  tickets? — I  have  a  list  of  10^.  tickets.  I  would 
wish  to  state,  that  in  my  evidence  before  I  said  that  I  was  not  sure  whether  it 
was  a  5^.  or  a  10^.  ticket;  I  now  find  it, was  one  10^.  ticket. 

By  whom  was  it  given  ? — I  gave  it,  because  the  other  candidates  had  done 
the  same ;  at  least  I  was  told  so. 

Will  you  produce  the  tickets  ?     \The  Witness  produced  the  same.'\ 

Are  the  lists  in  your  writing  ? — No  j  the  lists  are  not  in  my  writii^. 

Did  the  parties  come  with  those  tickets  ? — I  believe  they  did  j  but  I  fetched 
the  money  out  of  the  bank,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Spilsbury  with  instructions  to 
give  them  10*.,  which  I  believe  he  did. 

Was  that  given  indiscriminately  to  the  voters  ? — It  was  given  to  the  bur- 
gesses. 

Did  you  make  a  list  of  those  tickets  ? — They  made  a  list  of  them  as  they 
paid  them  ;  but  I  should  observe  that  that  was  without  Mr.  Hawkes's  know- 
ledge at  the  moment. 

But  they  were  paid  upon  those  tickets  ? — They  were  paid. 

Were  those  tickets  given  to  you  as  vouchers  ? — Those  tickets  were  given  to 
me  as  vouchers  for  the  350/. 

Will  you  deliver  in  those  tickets  ?     [7%c  same  were  delivered  in.'] 

Was  any  money  expended  by  Mr.  Hawkes  during  that  election? — There 
was  some  ale  and  spirits  given. 

Was  it  given  at  the  public-houses  to  voters  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  an  account  of  that  expenditure  ? — I  have  the  account  in  part. 

Have  you  got  it  now  ? — It  is  not  a  correct  account  j  I  have  part  of  an 
account.  I  delivered  a  proper  account  to  Mr.  Hawkes.  This  is  the  account 
I  have.     [Producing  the  same.] 

This  amounts  to  about  150/. — Yes. 

Have  you  any  other  account  ?—  I  have  an  account  of  the  350  /.  j  of  the  tickets. 

Is  that  the  only  account  you  have  of  the  treating? — That  is  the  only  account 
I  have  of  the  treating.  There  were  some  few  bills  remained  unpaid,  that  a 
gentleman  came  from  Dudley  afterwards  to  settle. 

Was  that  the  amount  of  the  sum  you  paid? — Yes;  where  I  have  put  paid 
agamst  them. 

Will  you  deliver  it  in  ?     [The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same.] 

A  LIST  of  Publicans'  Bills  charged    on    Mr.  Weaver's   Accouot,    and    paid  for.. 
(See  his  Account  on  the  other  side,  with  Mr.  Hawkes.) 

£.    s.    d. 

Ward  Cock iooop<*. 

Jobbins        -        -        -         -         -         -        -         -200  p^. 

Waggon  and  Horses    -        -        -        -        -        -200  p<i. 

Hawkins 200  p^. 

Brassinston  --.--  -400  p<*. 

Windmill  200  pd. 

Vine  Bill 38    o    0  p<*.  35. 

Draper        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -i2     00pd. 

Trumpet 27  18     0  p^. 

Sun  (Green) oi88pd. 

£.100  16    H 
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T,  Z)«  JVeavtTt 

i *      BILLS  delivered  by  Mr.  Bourne^  May  23,  as  not  being  discharged  ;  and  to  be  examined^ 

J  ,     g  g  and  the  orders  exhibited^  which  the  parties  ordering  are  to  certify  if  correct  or  not. 

If*  Sm  Urn 

Wheatsheaf  -  -  -  -  -  -  -5     0    0pd.  4 

Third           -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -14    50 

Barrott       -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -500 

Fallows       -  -  -  -  -  •  -  -2ioop<*. 

Fox    -        -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -200 

Plume  Feathers  -  -  -  -  -  -5    4    8p<i5 

John  Rogers  -  -  -  -  -  -  -500 

White  Hart  -  -  -  -  -  -  -200  p<*. 

Critchly      -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -700 

Waggon  and  Horses  -  -  -  -  -  -030 

Total    .    -  £.48     2     8 

How  much  more  had  you  received  from  Mr.  Hawkes? — I  had  500/.  from 
Mr.  Hawkes  on  account  of  the  expenditure. 

Did  you  know  any  other  person  who  expended  money  for  Mr.  Hawkes  upon 
rfiat  occasion  ? — No.* 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whitmore. 

This  list  is  in  your  handwriting  ? — No  j  it  is  not  entirely  in  my  handwriting ; 
some  of  it  is,  where  I  have  put  paid. 

Did  you  put  that  paid  yourself? — Yes.  It  was  from  the  account  rendered  to 
Mr.  Hawkes  by  me. 

This  was^  copied  from  that  account  ? — That  was  copied  at  the  time  from  that 
account. 

It  is  an  accurate  copy,  is  it  ? — There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Have  you  looked  through  these  tickets?— No ;  I  have  never  opened  them. 

You  do  not  know  what  names  are  upon  them  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

You  did  not  distribute  them  yourself? — No. 

Nor  did  you  pay  the  money  for  them  yourself? — I  paid  money  to  Mr. 
Spilsbury. 

What  he  did  with  it  you  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — No ;  I  do 
not  know  to  my,  own  knowledge,  except  as  producing  a  list  of  these  tickets  to 
account  for  it. 

A  list  made  out  by  himself? — No  ;  a  list  made  out,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  John 
Smith  and  another  person. 

Then  whether  or  not  that  money  was  so  disposed  of  you  cannot  tell? — I  do 
not  know  anything  of  it,  except  that  I  believe  it  to  have  been  so  disposed  of. 

Do  you  know  how  many  voted  for  Mr.  Hawkes  at  that  election  ? — No,  I  do 
not  recollect  now. 

Three  hundred  and  five,  was  not  that  the  number  ? — I  dare  say  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Who  you  say  received  no  money  at  all  for  those  votes  ? — I  did  not  say  any- 
thing at  all  of  the  sort. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  money  having  been  paid  for  those  votes  ? — No,  I  am 
not. 

Were  you  aware  of  any  money  being  paid  by  Mr.  Hawkes  at  that  election  ? 
— There  was  no  other  money,  except  the  tickets,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

The  total  of  the  money  that  you  spent  was  500/.? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
received  600/.  from  Captain  Hawkes ;  it  might  have  been  more. 

The  idea  of  giving  those  tickets  originated  with  yourself? — I  believe  it  did, 
because  the  other  party  had  given  them. 

You  were  not  instructed  by  Captain  Hawkes  to  do  so  ? — No,  I  was  not. 
Captain  Hawkes  supposed  that  he  would  be  returned  without  any  tickets,  or 
anything  of  the  sort. 

Did  you  examine  the  publicans'  accounts  ? — Yes,  I  examined  some  of  them. 

They  were  small  bills  each  ? — Yes,  very  small;  some  of  them  S/.,  some  t5/., 
some  10/.  or  20/,  perhaps. 

As  far  as  you  know,  nothing  was  given  for  votes  at  that  election  by  either  of 
the  candidates  ? — I  am  only  speaking  for  Captain  Hawkes. 

As  far  as  you  know  was  anything  given  for  the  votes  for  the  others  ? — I  was 
not  present  when  anything  was  given. 
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By  a  Lord.]  Did  you  give  directions  to  Spilsbury  to  pay  these? — Yes;  I 
understood  that  the  other  parties  had  given  10^.,  and  that  we  were  advised  to  do 
the  same,  and  I  fetched  300 /•  out  of  the  bank,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Spilsbury, 
with  instructions  to  give  10^.  tickets. 

When  was  that ;  before  the  election  ? — Before  the  election. 

How  many  days  ? — I  cannot  say  how  many  days.  I  can  tell  when  I  had  the 
money  out ;  it  was  on  the  29th  of  July  I  had  300/.  out ;  and  the  30th  July  I 
-find  I  had  50/.  more  out. 

The  other  parties  had  been  giving  tickets  for  some  time  before  that  ? — I  un- 
<lerstood  they  had  done  so ;  that  was  the  reason  why  I  was  advised  it  was 
necessary  to  place  Mr.  Hawkes  in  the  same  situation. 

You  drew  your  own  money  out  for  that  purpose,  probably  not  with  the 
intention  of  advancing  it  without  a  profitable  repayment  ? — When  I  went  for 
Mr.  Hawkes  I  went  in  haste,  at  the  request  of  a  great  many  of  the  burgesses, 
and  Mr.  Hawkes  said,  "  I  must  go  home  to  get  money.*'  I  said,  **  What  you 
want  I  will  supply  you  with.'* 

Why  did  the  burgesses  wish  to  have  Mr.  Hawkes  ?—  They  thought  he  would 
•be  a  proper  person.     They  wanted  a  third  man. 

Mr.  Hawkes  said,  "  I  must  go  home  for  some  money?" — He  said  it  would 
be  necessary  to  bring  some. 

[The  TVitness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

JoJm  Smith  was  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  as  follows : 

Mr.  RmhtonJ\  ARE  you  a  resident  in  the  borough  of  StaflTord  ? — I  am. 

Are  you  a  freeman  of  the  borough  ? — I  am. 

Are  you  a  10/.  householder  ? — I  am  a  burgess  by  servitude. 

Do  you  live  in  a  10/.  house  in  the  borough  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  remember  the  election  of  1830? — I  do. 

Were  you  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hawkes  upon  that  occasion  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  receive  any  money  from  Mr.  Weaver  ? — I  did  not. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Spilsbury  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  remember  about  the  time  of  the  election  paying  or  being  present 
'when  any  tickets  were  paid  by  Spilsbury  ? — I  do. 

Where  were  they  paid  ? — At  tne  White  Lion  public-house. 

By  whom  were  they  paid  'i — By  George  Spilsbury. 

Did  you  assist  ? — I  wrote  some  names  down. 

Did  you  write  those  names  on  sheets  of  paper? — I  did. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  list  so  written  ? — I  do  not  know  what  became  of 
it ;  I  think  Spilsbury  took  it  with  him. 

Have  you  seen  it  since  ? — I  have. 

Where  did  you  see  it  ? — Mr.  Parkes  showed  it  to  me. 

{Several  papers  were  shown  to  the  Witness."] 

Will  you  look  at  those  sheets  of  paper ;  do  you  know  that  handwriting.^— 
Yes. 

Is  that  yours  ? — That  is  not  mine.     That  is  mine.     [Pointing  it  out.] 
Whose  handwriting  is  the  other  ? — His  name  is  Cornwall. 
Was  he  with  you  at  the  time  ? — He  was. 
Where  is  he  ?— He  is  dead. 
Will  you  deliver  in  those  papers  ? 

\The  same  were  delivered  in,  and  are  as  follow :] 


T.  D.  Weaver. 


13  Julj  1836. 


John  Ridden. 
Joseph  Follows. 
Greorge  Tonks. 
James  Patterson. 
L.  Spilsbury,  senior. 
Thomas  Trigger. 
John  CothiU, 
Henry  Birch. 
Kobert  Harvey. 
W.  Bailey. 
W.  Insley. 

John  Abberley,  senior. 
John  Abberley,  junior. 
541. 


John  Bicket,  esquire. 
Jos.  Croxon. 
Edward  Birch. 
John  Bee. 
Charles  Wilshaw. 
Joseph  Mills. 
William  Shaw. 
W.  Stanton. 
W.  Wynne,  senior. 
G.  Femeyhough. 
Samuel  Walsbroook. 
Edward  Bott. 
Robert  Home. 

1 1 


John  Hawkins* 

Richard  Ryley. 

Edward  Barker. 

J.  Keeling. 

Samuel  Hawkins* 

Thomas  Smith. 

Edward  Smith. 

J.  Birch. 

Richard  Bill. 

Ed.  Holmes. 

Samuel  Follows,  senior. 

Thomas  B.  Hammersley. 

H.  B.  Cook^ 

(fiCnUinued.) 


John  Smith. 
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Ji^n  Smith.  William  Blackland. 
— — —  Richard  Blackland. 
13  July  1836.      Richard  Edwards. 

Isaac  Hammersley. 

W.  Kent. 

G.  Hundrill. 

W.  Wright. 

Thomas  Venables. 

Richard  Ryley,  senior, 

W.  Cottiril. 

John  Neil. 

G.  Robotham,  senior. 

Joseph  Stanton. 

W.  Gibbons. 

Richard  Abberley, 

Thomas  Goodwin. 

Tliomas  Stokes. 

Thomas  Sutton. 

E.  Collier. 

W.  Finlowe. 

John  Wilson  Thacker. 

G.  Meeson. 

James  Cartwright. 

H.  Allen. 

Michael  Hawkins,  senior. 

Thomas  Bradshaw. 

John  Wood. 

Thomas  Keen. 

W.  Kenderdine. 

Thomas  Jones. 

I.  Leese. 

John  Hodson. 

W.  Hodson. 

J.  Phillipps. 

W.  Bamett. 

Joseph  Holdford. 

Thomas  Bould. 

J.  Tuttle  Perkins. 

W.  Austin. 

W.  Booth. 

Walter  Southall. 

W.  Cornwall. 

D.  Cook. 

W.  Barratt. 

John  Goodall,  senior. 
Do.  junior. 

M.  Hall. 

G.  M.  Crewe. 

John  Careless. 

John  Bates. 

John  Bennett. 

Joseph  Illsley. 

W.  Bickerton, 

Joseph  Riley. 

John  Taylor. 

John  Bailey. 

W.  Crutchley. 

John  Stokes. 

H.  Moore. 

R.  Moore,  son  of  Henry. 

John  Hodson,  son  of  Thomas. 

John  Stanton,  son  of  Edward. 

Thomas  Thompson. 

Tliomas  Hubball. 

T.  P.  Fellows. 

W.  Kinderdine. 

John  Plant. 

W.  Brough. 

George  Morris. 

W.  Morris. 

Thomas  Bradbury. 

W.  Clewlow. 

Thomas  Brough. 

Thomas  Nutt. 

John  Biddulph. 


George  Hand. 

W.  Goodwin. 

J.  Brittles. 

John  Bickerton. 

G.  Moore. 

John  Moseley. 

G.  Moseley. 

L.  Pilsbury. 

Robert  Hart. 

James  Careless. 

G.  Griffin. 

Richard  Blakeman. 

Thomas  Corfield. 

Thomas  Taylor. 

Joseph  Taylor. 

R.W.  Smith. 

G.  Johnson. 

B.  Knight. 

Thomas  HUl. 

E.  Hill. 

Joseph  Weaver. 

W.  Rogers. 

John  Blakeman. 

W.  Millin^on. 

Thomas  Finlow. 

E.  Thorpe. 

Joseph  xhorpe. 

G.  Wetton. 

John  Bould. 

Thomas  Snape. 

Joseph  Pearce. 

John  Bladon. 

William  Ford. 

W.  Lawton. 

W.  Nevitt. 

James  Salt. 

James  Salt,  junior. 

John  Finney. 

John  Moreton. 

Thomas  Furrier. 

Francis  Machin. 

James  Moreton. 

Michael  Simpson. 

John  Bott. 

Abraham  Aston. 

John  Coates. 

E.  Snape, 

John  Painter. 

Robert  Boulton. 

Thomas  Slater. 

Thomas  Stanley. 

Thomas  Careless. 

P.  Dale. 

G.  Norcop. 

Bing  Shenton. 

Elias  Tavemor. 

W.  J.  Baggerly. 

W.  Jones^  son  of  Robert. 

W.  Stanton. 

Edward  Stanton,  senior. 

Thomas  Carter. 

Joseph  Bratt. 

John  Uncles. 

Samuel  Clews. 

W.  Holding. 

Peter  Jones. 

Thomas  Hall. 

John  Johnson. 

G.  Arrowsmith. 

John  Day. 

James  WooUaws. 

Daniel  Dawson. 

William  Booth. 

John  Walker. 

W.  Wynne,  junior. 


Robert  Devoll. 
James  Mill. 
Charles  Hall. 
James  Perkin. 
Ephraim  Hassall. 
Cnarles  Beadmore. 
Thomas  Harvey. 
George  Godwin,  junior. 
John  Godwin. 
W.  Gilbert. 
Abraham  Bullock. 
Thomas  Parker. 
Roger  Middleton. 
John  Boot. 
Thomas  Bladon. 
George  Biddulph. 
Job  Jenkinson. 
John  Tonks. 
Thomas  Hodson. 
James  Dudley. 
Thomas  Stringer. 
John  James,  junior. 
Thomas  James. 
David  Machin. 
W.  Harding,  joiner. 
Samuel  Riley. 
Michael  Riley. 
John  Shenton. 

Ditto,  junior. 
John  Heath. 
Thomas  Heath. 
W.  Heath. 
Francis  Heath. 
Richard  Meeson. 
Samuel  Clews,  junior. 
Thomas  Wood. 
John  Clewlowe. 
John  Gilbert,  senior. 
John  Hammersley. 
W.  Strinerer. 
Thomas  Wood. 
W.  Lloyd. 
R.  Beamond. 
Samuel  Ray. 
Edward  Brookes. 
James  Horsenail. 
Thomas  Dudley. 
G.  Robotham,  junior. 
James  Hawkins. 
Richard  Bridgeir. 
Samuel  Follows,  junior. 
B.  Dickenson. 
W.  Biddulph. 
Thomas  Boulton. 
Thomas  Dudley. 
John  Bromley, 
Thomas  Dickenson. 
John  Ford,  son  of  William. 
Richard  Smith,  joiner. 
Charles  Moore. 
Edward  Moore. 
Richard  Hill. 
W.  Hill. 

John  Greenwood. 
John  Windsor. 
John  Matthews. 
Thomas  Venables. 
Thomas  Lawton. 
Henry  Jones. 
H.  Painter. 
Thomas  Hodson. 
Thomas  Lander,  senior. 

Ditto,  junior. 

W.H.Smith. 
Richard  Bentley. 
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Thomas  Emberton. 

Richard  Lander. 

H.  Cook. 

W.  Cook. 

Thomas  Finlow,  jmiior. 

Do.  senior. 
W.  Allen^  senior. 
James  Allen,  junior. 
Richard  Meeson* 
John  Cook. 
John  Stanton. 
John  Ramage. 
John  Mildig. 
Stephen  Plant 
Thomas  Smith. 
Thomas  Bamett. 
Jolin  H.  Cook. 
Samuel  Cottrill. 
George  Horsenail. 
John  Hall. 
John  Hudson. 
W.  Harding  Coustor. 
Thomas  Austin. 
H.  Greenwood. 
John  Hughes. 
W.  Watwood. 
Thomas  Hall. 

D.  Moreton. 
Francis  Wood. 
C,  Sutton. 

W.  DalL 
Lewis  Hall. 
Humphrey  Bailey. 
John  Meeson. 
Charles  Nevitt. 
Brian  Nevitt. 
John  Smith. 
Henry  Day. 
Francis  Day. 
Francis  Wynne,  senior. 

E.  Wynne. 
Thomas  Allen. 
Chai'les  Davenhill. 
Richard  Stonier. 
James  Hodson. 
Lewis  Perkin. 
James  Meeson. 
W.  Dickenson. 
Richard  Moore. 
G.  Rose. 

C.  Dutton. 
W.  Battey. 
W.  Hawkins,  junior. 
W.  Grattage. 
Thomas  Perry,  junior. 
Richard  Snape. 
Thomas  Broose,  junior. 
George  Parker. 
John  Femeyhough. 
Richard  Meeson. 
Samuel  Clewes,  junior. 
W.  Smith. 
Thomas  Lockledge. 
Jesse  Bee. 
John  Bill,  junior. 
Thomas  Westbrook. 
John  do. 

Robert  Wynne. 

Do.  junior. 
Thomas  Stanton. 
W.  Boult. 
Robert  Bishop. 
Thomas  Peake. 
John  Carter. 
W.  Till. 
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James  Dale. 

Henry  Shaw. 

W.  Johnson. 

Edward  Hill,  junior. 

W.  Thompson. 

Thomas  BUI. 

Richard  Howe. 

John  Beardmore. 

James  Lowe. 

James  Riley. 

John  Boulton. 

W.  Day. 

TTiomas  Day. 

Thomas  Fora. 

W.  Harvey. 

Josejph  Painter. 

E.  Follows. 

W.  WUkes. 

John  Bratt. 

Thomas  Wilkes. 

John  Wilkes. 

William  Pickin. 

Edward  Pickin. 

Thomas  Wood. 

W.  Dycke. 

Charles  Dutton,  senior. 

Robert  Wardle. 

Samuel  Riley. 

James  Ansell. 

George  Wickstead. 

Thomas  Hartle. 

Richard  Follows. 

John  Shaw. 

Charles  Dudley. 

John  Russel. 

George  Godson. 

John  Hawkins. 

Edward  Hawkins. 

Acton  Picken. 

James  Packie,  son  of  John. 

G.  Tavemor. 

John  Parker. 

John  Brown. 

Francis  Draper. 

Thomas  Greenoff. 

ITiomas  Draper, 

W.  Bird. 

S.  Gilbert 

John  Barnes. 

John  Robinson. 

Jos.  Bowers. 

G.  Bentley. 

John  Femyhough. 

George  Parker. 

John  Till. 

Francis  Till. 

Samuel  Hodson. 

John  Spilsbury,  Pens. 

Thomas  Orriee. 

Charles  Hawkers. 

John  Biddulph,  junior. 

John  Mounttord. 

Richard  Mountford. 

E.  Wood. 

Thomas  Pool. 

E.  Lloyd. 

James  Whitehead. 

Francis  Moreton. 

James  Butler. 

Richard  Goodwin. 

W.  Finlowe,  senior. 

John  Ward. 

Thomas  Cook. 

Lewis  Hall. 

G.  Turner. 

112 


G.  Hodgson,  7  Draf. 

G.  Keats. 

Thomas  Follows. 

John  Lawley. 

W.  Linne. 

Francis  Wood. 

John  Ward. 

Thomas  Cook. 

Thomas  Wilson, 

John  Finlowe,  son  of  Thomas. 

John  Dudley. 

George  Painter. 

John  Follows. 

W.  Bentley. 

Acton  Picken,  junior. 

John  Grarland. 

Thomas  Nevitt. 

Joseph  Wood. 

Enoch  Hall. 

Gregory  Harrison. 

James  Spilsbury. 

Thomas  Ferry,  junior. 

John  Deakin. 

Thomas  Watwood. 

Stephenson  Shuton,  junior. 

Do.  junior. 
James  Keats. 
Henry  Vickers. 
Joseph  Painter. 
Thomas  Woolridge. 
F.Phillips. 
Thomas  Harding. 
John  Money. 
Joseph  Riley. 
Charles  Johnson. 
Thomas  Williams. 
Robert  Evans. 
W.  Perry. 
James  Godwin. 
John  James. 
John  Evans. 
Thomas  Key. 
James  Goodwin. 
G.Wood 
Joseph  Fowler. 
W.  Day. 
Thomas  Brough. 
Robert  Cadman. 
Charles  Johnson. 
John  Johnson. 
Peter  Mitchell. 
W.  Mitchell.     . 
Sam.  Ritchill. 
Thomas  Parker. 
Walter  Cartwright. 
John  Meeson. 
Richard  Smith. 
George  Follows. 
Peter  Woodwis. 
Edward  Orpier. 
Thomas  Swift. 
John  Shirley,  junior. 
John  Shirley,  senior. 
James  Devoll,  junior. 
Henry  Ward. 
John  Ta^g  Serjeant. 
John  Dam. 
W.  Hodgkins. 

Thomas  Frosser. — Paid  Pros- 
ser's  expenses,  10  s.   -  20«. 
W.  Robotnam. 
Stephen  Griffin. 
W.  Bratt. 
Francis  3ratt. 
John  Wood. 

{continued^ 


John  Smith* 


13  July  1836. 
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Mn  Smiih.       Moses  Rogers. 

G.  Dall. 

13  July  183&       Samuel  Beesh. 

W.  Phaiipps. 

John  Allen. 

Thomas  Peckin* 

James  Silvester. 

John  Clewlowe,  shoemaker. 

John  Ward. 

Thomas  Picken. 

John  Hawkins. 

Robert  Jones^  senior. 

Richard  Jones. 

George  Ansell. 

William  Humphreys. 

Charles  Insley. 

Thomas  Insley. 

William  Mountford. 

John  Gilbert,  junior. 

John  Follows. 

John  Simpson. 

Michael  Moseley. 

William  Snape. 

Stephen  Snape. 

Benjamin  Bott. 

Charles  Boult. 

Thomas  Bruce. 

John  Grarland. 

Jos.  Mellor. 

John  Tabbinor. 

Jos.  Careless. 

Edward  Careless. 

Thomas  Perry. 

Isaac  Deavall. 

Thomas  Kenderdine. 

Benjamin  Kenderdine. 

George  Deakin. 

William  Padmore. 

William  Padmore. 

William  Griffin. 

Robert  Haywood. 

Edward  Mountford. 

John  Nutt. 

William  Danford. 

John  Goodall. 

Daniel  Moreton. 

John  Langley. 

Joseph  Bradshaw. 

James  Hawkins. 

John  Dodd. 

William  Moore. 

Joseph  Evans. 

Darnel  Cook. 

William  Barrett 

John  Russell. 

John  Battey. 

Thomas  Hill. 

John  Horsnail. 

John  Careless. 

John  Bates. 

Thomas  Moreton. 

William  Moreton. 

Jos.  Hodson. 

John  Hodson. 

Robert  Jones,  junior. 

Thomas  Clewes. 

Sam.  Taylor. 

John  Paddisen. 

John  Goodwin. 

James  Emery,  senior, 

Omar  Hall. 

Charles  Machin. 

Thomas  Machin. 

Richard  Mountford. 

John  Follows. 


John  Stanton. 
Richard  Butler. 
Thomas  Dickin. 
Nat  Snape. 
John  Wheaterer. 
Jos.  Day. 
John  Caithness. 
John  Salt. 
James  Pilsbury. 
William  Bott. 
Thomas  Stubbs. 
Charles  Davenhall. 
Henry  Bailey. 
John  Meeson. 
T.  Phoenix  Follows. 
William  Kenderdine. 
William  Mitchell. 
John  Beardmore. 
Thomas  Hubbard. 
WilUam  Moore. 
Thomas  Boulton. 
Robert  Jones. 
Jos.  Lea. 
James  Jones. 
Richard  Smith. 
George  Follows. 
John  Ibley. 
William  Shirley. 
Stephen  Hibbail, 
Jos.  Williams. 
John  Tonks. 
Thomas  Hudson. 
T.  W.  Parkes. 
Thomas  Word. 
John  Whether. 
Jos.  Day. 
Jefrey  oee. 
John  Bill,  junior. 
Thomas  Moore. 
William  Moore. 
Ephraim  Emberton. 
Thomas  Follows. 
William  Godwin. 
John  Snape. 
Thomas  Ward. 
George  Day. 
William  Shirley. 
Edward  Kenderdine. 
Robert  Nevett. 
Henry  Hart. 
Thomas  Bladon. 
John  Boot. 
W.  Snape. 
G.  Edwards. 
D.  Moreton. 
Francis  Wood. 
John  Tildesley. 
James  Tildesley. 
Thomas  Lawton. 
H.  Jones. 

L.  Spilsbury,  senior. 
L.  ,  junior. 

W.  Johnson. 
Jos.  Eley. 
John  Asnton. 
John  Bill. 
George  Godwin. 
Henry  Tavemor. 
M.  Slim. 

Thomas  Swinster, 
Thomas  Brooze. 
Thomas  Andrews. 
Tliomas  Hawkins. 
R.  Tildesley. 
James  Home. 


Richard  Parker. 

W.  Bailey. 

Thomas  6uest. 

John  Wood. 

Thomas  Percy,  senior. 

W.  Haywood. 

John  Giodwia. 

C.  Clewlows. 

J.  Kenderdine* 

Sam.  Cook. 

John  Fowler. 

Thomas  Simpson. 

Thomas  Wnght 

W.  Dickenson. 

W.  Wynn. 

George  Wynne. 

John  Shilley. 

Robert  Boulton. 

J.  Abberley. 

J.  Lawley. 

W.  Ecclestone. 

Richard  Meeson. 

H.  GoodhaU. 

H.  Goodall,  son  of  John. 

Thomas  Wood. 

G.Wood. 

J.  Bott 

J.  Edwards. 

T.  Thornton. 

C.  Thornton. 

John  Brunolt 

James  Illsley. 

G.  Parker. 

John  Fumyhough. 

G.  Lawton. 

Robert  Thorpe. 

H.  Sargeant. 

Jacob  Follows. 

Richard  Bott. 

W.  Plant. 

W.  Brown. 

J.  Cook,  junior. 

W.  Pierce. 

Joseph  Hilliman. 

G.  Thorp. 

Joseph  Follows,  junior. 

Thomas  Earp. 

John  Lloyd. 

John  Orton. 

John  Bladon. 

W.  Edwards. 

S.  Godwin. 

W.  Battey. 

John  Battey. 

Samuel  Ecclestone. 

Thomas  Penny. 

Samuel  Stokes. 

Frederick  Smith. 

Robert  Lakin. 

Frederick  Holdford. 

Peter  Tonks. 

Edward  Day. 

Richard  Stouin. 

Robert  Wynne. 

G.  Halden. 

H.  Percy. 

Joseph  Keen. 

Robert  Newbold. 

Ralph  Hammersley. 

Matthew  Cottrill. 

James  Smith. 

Jonathan  Walton. 

John  Godwin. 

John  Rose. 

John  Birtles. 
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John  Smith. 
G.  Femyhough. 
W.  Wynne. 
Moses  Bailey. 
John  Tooth. 
George  Banks. 
Thomas  Brindley. 
John  Goodall  Junior. 
John  Goodall^  senior. 
Thomas  Bradshaw. 
John  Wood. 
John  Ecclestone. 
James  Ecclestone. 
Thomas  Lake. 
John  Bladon. 
John  Bailey. 
Francis  Wynne,  jmiior. 
James  Allen. 
Kichard  Bee. 
W.  Bee. 
W.  James,  jmuor. 


Thomas  Bullock  Qandy* 

W.  Brookes. 

G.  Godson. 

J.  Chedlow,  junior. 

J.  Chedlow,  senior. 

G.  Riddins. 

W.  Gilbert. 

J.  Johnston. 

Thomas  Bradbury. 

Thomas  Grallimore. 

J.  Brown. 

Thomas  Hodson. 

Thomas  Bill. 

Henry  Birch. 

Theo.  Bill. 

Jos.  Astbury. 

E.  Follows,  son  of  John. 

James  Tutter  Dickins. 

W.  Austin. 

Thomas  Mountford. 

Richard  Moimtford. 


James  Allen. 
W.  Godwin. 
James  Frith,  junior. 
Ditto         senior. 
T.  Mould. 
James  Emberton. 
R.Ben. 
W.  Ben. 
Joseph  Harrison. 
C.  H.  Harrison. 
John  Eley. 
James  Homsley. 
George  Nevitt. 
Thomas  Wood. 
George  Wood. 
E  Bott. 

Thomas  Follows. 
E.  DevoU. 
Walter  Birch. 
Thomas  Taylor. 
Jos  Taylor. 


•  JoJm  Smkk. 


12  July  lisfi* 


Will  you  look  at  those  tickets  [the  tickets  prodtcced  by  the  last  fVitness]  ;  are 
those  the  sort  of  tickets  that  were  brought? — They  are. 

Do  you  recollect  tying  them  up  in  this  form  ? — Spilsbury  tied  them  up. 

Did  you  see  him  tie  Siem  up  in  this  form  ? — I  believe  I  was  present  when 
he  tied  them  up. 

[The  same  were  delivered  in^  and  are  as  follow :] 


Robert  Wynne. 
Robert  Wynne,  junior. 

William  Boult. 
Thomas  Stanton. 


R.  Meeson. 

J.  Clewes,  junior. 


William  Smith. 
Thomas  Sockledge. 

Charles  Button. 


Greorge  Parker. 
John  remeyhough. 

Thomas  Westbrook. 
ohn  Westbrook. 


fVilliam  Johnson. 
Edward  Hill,  junior. 


Thomas  Ford. 
WilUam  Harvey. 


James  Silvester. 
Thomas  Perkins. 


Thomas  Wilkes. 
John  Wilkes. 


Thomas  Wood. 
William  Dyche. 


James  Dale. 
Henry  Shaw. 


WiUiam  Thompson. 
Thomas  Bill. 


Thomas  Perry,  junior. 
Richard  Snape. 

541. 


William  Battey  Monsum. 
William  Hawkins,  jun. 
-  William  Grattage. 
John  Broose. 

John  Russell. 
George  Godson.     * 


Richard  Howe. 
Joseph  Beardmore. 


Thomas  Hartell. 
Richard  Follows. 


Robert  Bishop. 
Thomas  Peake. 


WUUam  Wilkes. 
John  Bratt 


John  Boulton. 


William  Day. 
Thomas  Day. 


Joseph  Painter. 
Edward  Follows. 


James  Ansell. 
George  Wexted. 


Robert  Wardle. 
Samuel  Riley. 


William  Picken. 
Edward  Picken. 


John  Shaw. 
Charles  Dudley. 


John  Hawkins. 
Edward  Hawkins. 


ii3 


John  Carter. 
William  TiU. 


James  Lowe. 
James  Riley. 


William  Blackburn. 
Richard  Blackburn. 


WilUam  Wright. 
Thomas  Venables. 


George  Tonks. 
James  Paddison. 


John  Redding. 
Joseph  Follows. 


L.  Pilsbury,  senior. 

Thomas  Tugger. 
John  CotteriJl. 


John  Beckett. 


John  Abberley,  senior. 
John  Abberley,  junior. 

Henry  Birch. 
Robert  Harvey. 


Jos.  Croxton. 


WilUam  Bailey. 
WilUam  Insley. 


Edward  Birch. 
John  Bee. 


Charles  Wilshaw. 
Jos.  Mills. 


Continued.) 
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John  Smth. 


13  Jaly  1836. 


William  Shaw. 
William  Stanton. 
W.  Wynne,  senior. 
G.  Femyhough. 

John  Yates. 
James  Hubball. 


John  Keeling. 
Samuel  Hawkins. 


Richard  Riley. 
Edward  Barker. 


Robert  Horn. 
John  Hawkins. 

Thomas  Smith. 
Edward  Smith. 


Samuel  Westbrook. 


Edward  Bott. 


John  Birch. 
Richard  Bill. 


William  Kent. 
George  Hundrel. 


John  Neild. 

George  Robotham,  sen. 

Thomas  Goodwin. 
Thomas  Stokes. 


Richard  Abberley. 

Thomas  Sutton. 
Edward  Collier. 


Richard  Edwards. 
Isaac  Hammersley. 

Joseph  Stanton. 
William  Gibbons. 


T.  B.  Hammersley. 
Henry  Cook. 

Edward  Holmes. 
Samuel  Follows,  senior. 


James  Tuttle  Perkins. 
William  Austin. 

George  Meeson. 
James  Cartwright. 

Henry  Allen. 
Michael  Hawkins. 


Thomas  Keen. 
William  Kenderdine. 


Charles  Beardmore. 
Thomas  Harvey. 


Thomas  Bradshaw. 
John  Wood. 


John  Phillips. 
William  Bamett. 


John  Hodeson. 
Nicholas  Hodson. 


Benjamin  Knight. 
Thomas  Hill. 


William  Fiulow. 
John  Wilson  Thacker. 


John  Finney. 
John  Moreton. 


John  Leese. 
Thomas  Jones. 


William  Millington. 
Thomas  Finlow. 


John  Careless. 
John  Bates. 


Edward  Snape. 
John  Painter. 


John  Bladon. 
William  Ford. 


William  Booth. 
Walter  Southall. 


T.  P.  Fallows. 
William  Kenderdine. 

John  Biddulph. 
George  Hurd. 


John  Tayler. 
John  Bailey. 


Thomas  Brough. 
Thomas  Nutt. 


Daniel  Cooke. 
William  Barratt. 


Joseph  Holdford. 
Blind  Bould. 


Henry  Moore. 
Richard  Moore,  son  of 
Henry. 

Michael  Hall. 
G.  M.  Crewe. 


William  Goodwin. 
James  Birtles. 


Thomas  Taylor. 
James  Taylor. 


William  Bickerton. 
Joseph  Riley. 

John  Bennett. 
Joseph  ilsley. 


Richard  Budgin. 
Samuel  Follows,  junior. 

Thomas  Carter. 
Joseph  Bratt. 


James  Careless, 
John   Hodgson,  son  of  George  Griffin. 

Thomas.  

John  Stanton,  son  of  Edward.  John  Mosley. 

George  Mosley. 

John  Goodall,  senior. 
John  Goodall,  junior. 

William  Lawton. 
William  Nevett. 


Thomas  Snape. 
Joseph  Pearce. 


Robert  Boulton. 
Thomas  Slater. 


James  Salt. 
James  Salt,  junior. 

Francis  Machin. 
Thomas  Turner. 
James  Moreton. 


W.  J.  Baggerley. 

W.  Jones,  son  of  Robert. 

Richard  Blakeman. 
Thomas  Corfield. 


William  Crutchley. 
John  Stokes. 


George  Morris. 
William  Morris. 


Thomas  Bradbury. 
William  Clewlow. 


R.  W.  Smith. 
Greorge  Johnson. 


Thomas  Thompson. 
Thomas  Hubball. 


George  Welton. 
John  Bould. 


Richard  Riley,  senior. 
William  Cotterill. 

t- 

James  Horsenail. 
Thomas  Dudley. 


WiUiam  Rogers. 
John  Blakemore. 


Edward  Hill. 
Jos.  Weaver. 


George  Robotham,  junior. 
Joseph  Hawkins. 

John  Plant. 
William  Brough. 


Edward  Thorpe. 
Jos.  Thorpe. 


John  Bickerton. 
George  Moore. 
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Thomas  Stanley. 
Thomas  Carless. 


Lewis  Filsbury  Gardener. 
Richard  Hart. 


Michael  Simpson. 
John  Bott. 


Abraham  Aston. 
John  Coats. 


P.  Dale. 
G.  Norcop. 


Benjamin  Shenton. 
Elias  Tavemor. 


William  Stanton. 
Edward  Stanton^  senior. 


William  Holding. 
Peter  Jones. 


George  Arrowsmith. 
John  Day. 

William  Wynne,  junior. 
Richard  Deavall. 


William  Booth. 
John  Walker. 


Jos.  Mills. 
Charles  Hall. 


John  Heath. 
Thomas  Heath. 


Thomas  Hall. 
John  Johnson. 


James  WooUams. 
Daniel  Dawson. 


George  Godwin,  junior. 
John  Godwin. 


William  Gilbert. 
Abraham  Bullock. 


James  Dudley. 
Thomas  Stringer. 


John  Shenton. 
John  Shenton,  junior. 

James  Perkin. 
Ephraim  Hassall. 


John  Bent. 
Thomas  Bladon. 


William  Lloyd. 
Richard  Beaumond. 


George  Biddulph. 
Job  Jenkinson. 


John  James,  junior. 
Thomas  James. 


WiUiam  Heath. 
Francis  Heath. 
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John  Tonks. 
Thomas  Hodson. 


David  Machin. 
William  Harding,  junior. 

Samuel  Riley. 
Michael  Riley. 


John  Gilbert,  senior. 
John  Hammersley. 

Thomas  Parker. 
Roger  Middleton. 


John  Uncles. 
Samuel  Clewes. 


Thomas  Wood. 
John  Clewlow. 


Samuel  Ray. 
Edward  Brookes. 


William  Stringer. 
Thomas  Woe 


Thomas  Boulton. 
Thomas  Dudley. 


Charles  Moore. 
Edward  Moore. 


Richard  Hill. 
William  Hill. 


William  Dickenson. 
Richard  Moore. 


John  Bromley. 
Thomas  Dickenson. 


Benjamin  Dickenson. 
William  Biddulph. 


Henry  Painter. 
Thomas  Hodson. 


John  Greenwood. 
John  Windsor. 


Thomas  Lawton. 
Henry  Jones. 


Henry  Day. 
Francis  Day. 


John  Ford,  son  of  William. 
Richard  Smith,  junior. 

Humphrey  Bayley. 
John  Meeson. 


John  Matthews. 
Thomas  Venables. 


Thomas  Emberton. 
Richard  Lander. 


Richard  Meeson. 
Samuel  Clewes,  junior. 


Thomas  Lander,  senior. 
Thomas  Lander  junior. 

II4 


William  H.  Smith. 
Richard  Bentley. 

H.Cook.   . 
William  Cook. 


John  Smith. 


13  July  1836. 


Thomas  Furlow,  junior. 

Do.  senior. 

W.  Allen,  senior 
James  Allen,  junior. 
Richard  Meeson. 
John  Cook. 
John  Stanton. 
John  Ramage. 

Tliomas  Smith. 
Thomas  Bamett. 


John  H.  Cook. 
Samuel  Cotterill. 


Geoi^e  Horsenail. 
John  Hall. 


Charles  Sutton. 
William  Dale. 


John  Wildig. 
Stephen  Plant. 


Thomas  Austin. 
Henry  Greenwood. 
John  Hughes. 

John  Hudson. 

William  Harding,  Constable. 

Charles  Nevett. 
Brian  Nevett. 


Daniel  Moreton. 
Francis  Wood. 


Thomas  Allen. 
Charles  Davenhill. 


William  Watwood. 
Thomas  Hall. 


John  Smith. 


Geoi^e  Rose. 
C.  Dutton. 


Lewis  Perkin. 
James  Meeson. 

Richard  Stonier. 
James  Hodson. 


Francis  Wynne,  junior. 
E.  Wynne. 

Lewis  Hall. 


Thomas  Brace. 
Thomas  Andrews. 


Samuel  Cook. 


William  Elsmore. 
Samuel  Godwin. 
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John  Shilley. 


Abraham  Godwin. 
John  Snape. 

James  Allen. 
William  Godwin. 


William  Brown. 
John  Cook,  junior. 

Thomas  Moreton. 
William  Moreton. 


Robert  Laikin. 
Frederick  Holdford. 


William  Mountford. 
John  Gilbert^  jmiior. 

John  Beardmore. 


Edward  Deval. 
Walter  Birch. 


James  Brown. 
Thomas  Gallimore. 


William  Snape. 
George  Edwards. 

W.  Shirley. 
Edward  Kenderdine. 


JO0.  Harrison. 
Charles  Harrison* 


William  Johnson. 
Jos.  Eley. 


John  Russell. 
John  Battey. 


Richard  Bott. 
William  Blunt. 


John  Stanton. 
Richard  Butler. 


Thomas  Bladon. 


Thomas  Hodgson. 
Thomas  Bill. 


John  Caithness. 
John  Salt. 


Thomas  Hill. 
John  Horsenail. 


George  Barnes. 
Thomas  Brindley. 


Henry  Sargeant. 
Jacob  Follows. 


Thomas  Simpson. 
Thomas  Wright. 


Thomas  Erp. 
John  Lloyd. 


Robert  Nevett 
Henry  Hart 


William  Moore. 
Jos.  Evans. 


Thomas  Hubbard. 

William  Bailey. 
Thomas  Guest. 


Robert  Jones,  junior. 
Thomas  Clews. 


Benjamin  Bott. 
Charles  Boult. 


Thomas  Mountford. 
Richard  Mountford. 


Samuel  Stokes. 
Frederick  Smith. 


Charles  Clewlowe. 
John  Kenderdine. 


Richard  Arrowsmith. 
Thomas  Arrowsmith. 


Jos.  Hodson. 
John  Hodson 


George  Deakin. 
William  Padmore. 


Samuel  Ecclestone. 
Thomas  Perry. 

William  Griffin. 
William  Padmore. 


George  Godwin. 
Henry  Tavemor. 


John  Goodall,  the  son 

William. 
Daniel  Moreton. 


of 


Thomas  Insley. 


John  Eley. 
Jos.  Eley. 


John  Shirley. 
WiUiam  Shirley. 


Thomas  Wiston  Parkes. 
Thomas  Wood. 


James  Smith. 
Jonathan  Walton. 


George  Dickenson. 


William  Moore. 


John  Paddison. 
John  Godwin. 


Thomas  Hawkins. 
Richard  Tildersley. 

Jos.  Astbury. 


William  Pearce. 
Jos.  Hiltman. 


Joseph  Mellor. 


John  Follows. 
Michael  Moseley. 


George  Thorpe. 
Jos.  Follows^  juni 


Junior. 


George  Reddins. 
WiUiam  Gilbert 


Thomas  Bold. 
James  Emberton. 


Theophilus  BilL 


John  Follows,  Nanty. 
Richard  Mountford. 


Ephraim  Emberton* 
Tnomas  Follows. 


George  Halden. 
Henry  Percy. 


Ralph  Hammersley. 
Matthew  Cotterill. 


Thomas  Ward. 
George  Day. 


Henry  Goodall. 

Henry  Goodall,  son  of  John* 

Robert  Haywood. 
Edward  Mountford. 


Thomas  Thornton. 
Charles  Thornton. 


William  Haywood. 
John  Godwin. 


Charles  Ilsley. 
Thomas  Ilsley. 


James  Hawkins. 
John  Dodd. 


Moses  Bailey. 
John  Tooth. 


Thomas  Pickin. 
Nathaniel  Snape. 


John  Nutt. 
WilUam  Damford. 


John  Birtles. 

John  Smith,  East-street. 


John  Abberley. 


William  Brookes. 


W.  Taylor. 
John  Guest 


Thomas  Kenderdine,  Dina* 
Benjamin  Kenderdine* 
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James  Emery. 
Aaron  Hall. 


James  Homsby. 
George  Nevitt. 


John  Godwin. 
John  Rose. 


John  Ecclestone. 
Joseph  Ecclestone. 

William  Snape. 
Stephen  Snape. 


Thomas  Lake* 


Peier  Forbes. 
Edward  Day. 


John  Tildesley. 
James  Tildesley. 


Geoi^e  Ansell. 
William  Humphrey. 

Edward  Bott. 
Thomas  Follows, 


John  Chidlowe,  senior. 
John  Chidlowe,  junior. 

George  Lawton* 
Robert  Thorp. 


John  Ford. 


Michael  GUnn. 
Thomas  Simester. 


John  Orton. 
John  Bladon. 


James  Simpson. 
Richard  Hillman. 


William  Bates. 
George  Bates. 


Charles  Machin. 
Thomas  Machin. 


William  Wynne. 
George  Wynne. 


Richard  Stonier. 
Robert  Wynne. 


Thomas  Stubbs. 
Charles  Davenhali. 


James  Bott. 
John  Edwards. 


Thomas  Perry. 
Isaac  Deval. 


Jos.  Hurd. 
Richard  Hurd. 
George  Jenkinson. 
George  Moore. 

James  Home. 
Geoi^e  Parker. 


H.  Pulling. 
H.  Stringer. 


Jos.  Keen. 
Robert  Newbold. 


James  Bullock. 
Richard  Bullock. 


John  Langley. 
Jos.  Bradshaw. 


William  Pilsbury. 

Thomas  Moore. 
William  Moore. 


Francis  Wynne,  jun. 
James  Allen. 


James  Frith,  senior. 
James  Frith,  junior. 

Samuel  Taylor. 
Jos.  Hams. 


James  Hawkins. 
William  Nield. 


John  Simpson. 


John  Bladon. 


John  Weatherer. 
Jos.  Day. 


L.  Spilsbury,  junior. 
L.  Spilsbury,  senior. 

Ale  at   the   Lion,    paid   by 
G.  Spilsbury  -  ijs. 


John  Smith, 
13  July  1836. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hliitvwre. 

Who  were  the  persons  who  came  to  be  paid  ? — The  persons  whose  names 
appear  upon  that  paper. 

Were  those  all  burgesses  ? — I  could  not  swear  that  they  were. 

You  knew  that  some  of  them  were  burgesses  ?  —Yes. 

Did  you  know  in  whose  interest  those  persons  were  ? — I  cannot  tell  whose 
interest  they  were  in. 

Do  not  you  know  that  they  came,  whether  they  were  in  Mr.  Hawkes's  interest 
or  any  other  person's  ? — They  might  have  been  in  the  other  candidate's  interest 
as  well  as  Mr.  Hawkes's. 

They  were  given  to  whoever  came  ? — Yes ;  burgesses,  perhaps,  some  of  them. 

In  short,  they  were  given  to  whoever  came,  whether  they  were  burgesses  or 
burgess's  wives,  or  whether  they  were  voters  for  Mr.  Hawkes  or  for  the  other 
candidates  ? — I  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  burgesses  or  not. 

Then  in  short  this  is  a  mere  list  of  names  of  persons  to  whom  10^.  was  given  ? 
—Yes. 

Do  not  you  know  that  it  often  happened  that  one  person  had  more  than  one 
ticket  ? — 1  am  not  aware  of  that ;  I  merely  supported  Captain  Hawkes  in  his 
election. 

Upon  that  occasion  did  it  not  frequently  happen  that  a  person  came,  say 
Mr.  Collins,  and  asked  for  tickets  for  some  other  persons  as  well  as  for  himself? 
—Yes. 

And  had  those  tickets  ? — Yes  ;  at  least  had  the  money. 

You  did  not  inquire  whether  he  was  authorized  or  not? — No,  we  did  not. 

Upon  his  application  you  gave  the  money  ? — We  paid  him. 

I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  you  knew  of  your  own  knowledge  that  a 
sum  of  money  was  given  to  the  voters  for  the  other  candidates  ? — No,  I  am  not 
aware  of  that. 
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John  SmiiJu  Nor  can  you  say,  in  those  instances  where  one  person  received  more  money 

than  for  himself,  what  became  of  that  money  ? — Undoubtedly  not. 

13  July  1836.  Were  you  also  interested  for  Mr.  Hawkes  in  1831  ? — Yes. 

Was  any  money  paid  by  him  in  that  year  ? — ^There  was  not. 
Either  in  the  shape  of  ticket  money  or  for  votes  ? — For  neither. 
Did  you  refuse  to  pay  money  for  Captain  Hawkes  upon  that  occasions^ — I  was 
never  asked. 

Did  any  communication  pass  between  you  and  Mr.  Hawkes  with  regard  to 
paying  money  upon  that  occasion  ? — None  whatever  ;  there  was  a  party  offered 
to  pay  money  for  Captain  Hawkes,  because  they  could  have  secured  liLs  election 
for  a  very  small  sum,  and  he  refused  to  accept  it. 

By  a  Lord.]  How  many  votes  did  he  poll  in  1831  ?— Four  hundred  and 
sixteen. 

Mr.  Whitmare.]  At  what  period  of  the  election  was  it  where  Mr.  Hawkes 
refused  to  pay  money  ? — I  think  it  was  the  evening  of  the  first  day's  poll. 

After  money  was  paid  for  Mr.  Gisbome  ? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Rushton. 

Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  the  same  parties  brought  more  than 
one  ticket  ? — The  tickets  had  sometimes  two  names  on  each,  and  one  man  fre- 
quently brought  a  ticket  for  himself  and  for  another  person. 

Did  you  pay  more  persons  than  were  named  on  the  tickets  ? — No» 

At  whose  request  did  you  go  to  this  place  to  assist  in  paying  the  tickets  ? — 
I  volunteered  my  own  services,  I  believe  ;  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  asked 
me. 

Were  you  well  acquainted  with  the  burgesses  of  Stafford  ? — Not  so  mudi 
then. 

How  long  had  you  been  in  Stafford? — I  had  been  in  Stafford  about  twelve 
years  before  that  time. 

Had  you  interfered  in  elections  before  that  time  ? — I  had  not. 

What  are  you  at  Stafford  ? — A  wine  and  spirit  dealer. 

Have  you  a  general  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  town  ?— I  know  most  of 
them  J  but  even  at  the  present  day  I  should  not  know  the  burgesses  generally. 

You  stated  that  Mr.  Hawkes  refused  to  allow  money  to  be  paid  for  him  in 
1831;  who  offered  to  pay  money? — Myself  for  one,  Mr.  Cartwright  and 
Mr.  Ramey. 

What  did  you  propose  to  pay  ? — We  proposed  to  raise  50/.  amongst  ourselves. 

By  a  Lord.]  Were  those  tickets  paid  before  the  election  in  1830?— Before 
the  election. 

How  long  before  ? — I  think  two  or  three  days. 
.    Are  you  sure  that  it  was  before  the  election  ? — I  am. 

From  whom  did  you  receive  the  money  ? — From  Mr.  Spilsbury ;  Greorge 
Spilsbury  brought  the  money,  and  I  paid  it. 
"    You  know  nothing  of  Weaver  having  found  the  money  ? — I  do  not. 

You  say  you  did  not  know  that  those  were  burgesses ;  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  sat  there  and  gave  the  money  to  anybody  that  came  in  with  those 
tickets  ? — We  paid  the  money  to  those  persons  that  brought  the  names  upoa* 
the  tickets. 

Whoever  they  were  ? — Yes. 

Sometimes  they  were  women  ? — Sometimes  they  were  women. 

And  sometimes  a  man  brought  a  ticket  with  three  or  four  names  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  four  ;  I  recollect  two  at  a  time. 

Were  they  with  reference  to  charity,  or  with  reference  to  the  election  ? — I 
should  say  with  reference  to  the  election,  to  speak  the  truth. 

The  names  that  were  scratched  out  upon  the  tickets,  were  they  paid  or  not? 
— I  should  fancy  not. 

\The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
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The  following  Return  from  the  Crown  Office  was  delivered  in^  and  read:  13  July  1836. 

Borough  of  Stafford. 

Members  returned  for  the  said  Borough  from  1820  to  the  present  Tixne>  with  the  Dates  of 

the  Writs  of  Election. 

DgMofWrit.  Nmnes  of  Members. 

fGeorge  Chetwynde 
1st  March  1820         -        •        -  s  and 

iBenjamin  Benyon,  Esqrs. 

FRichard  Ironmonger 
8d  June  1826    -         -         -         -  ^  and 

iRalph  Benson,  E^qrs. 

[Thomas  Wentworth    Beaumont,    Esq.  in 
7thDecemberl826;singleelection  s     the  room  of  Richard  Ironmonger,  de- 

l     ceased. 

[Thomas  Grisbome 
24th  July  1830  -         •         -  S  and 

iJohn  Campbell. 

f  John  Campbell 
23d  April  1831  "         "         "  1  ^^ 

LThomas  Gisbome,  Esqrs. 

rWilliam  Fawkener  Chetwynde 
3d  December  1832     -        -        -  s  and 


\ana 
Rees  Howell  Gronow,  Esqrs. 


30th  December  1834 


■Francis  Lyttelton  Holyoake  Goodriche,  of 
Studley  Castle,  Warwickshire,  Esq. 
and 

William  Fawkener  Chetwynde,  of  Brockton 
Hall,  Staffordshire,  Esq. 


William  White  was  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Exanoined  as  follows :      iVillinm  White. 

Mr.  Austin.]  DID  you  formerly  keep  the  Bedford  Hotel  in  Covent-garden, 
until  the  year  1826?— I  did. 

Had  you  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Spooner  of  Birmingham,  the  banker,  at 
that  time  ? — I  was,  for  years. 

Did  you  go  to  Stafford  in  the  year  1826  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Spooner  ? — I  did. 

Was  Mr.  Spooner  a  candidate  at  that  election  ? — He  was. 

Who  was  the  other  candidate  ? — Mr.  Beaumont. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  to  Stafford? — I  cannot  say  exactly  the  very  day. 

Do  you  remember  when  the  election  took  place? — Yes. 

When  was  that  ? — It  was  the  5th  of  December  1826. 

Was  that  a  general  election  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Ironmonger  having  been  the  member  for  Stafford  ?— 
No. 

There  were  but  two  candidates,  were  there  ? — Yes. 

And  there  was  only  one  person  elected  ? — Yes. 

How  long  had  you  been  at  Stafford  before  the  election  took  place? — About 
four  or  five  days. 

Did  you  anticipate  a  contest  when  you  went  there  ? — Certainly  not. 

Was  there  any  person  in  the  field  besides  Mr.  Spooner  at  that  time  ? — Not 
when  Mr.  Spooner  went  there. 

How  soon  did  Mr.  Beaumont  come  into  the  field  ? — In  a  few  days  after  j  at 
the  time  the  writ  came  down. 

Btf  a  Lord.]  After  the  writ  came  down  ? — With  it,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Austin.]  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  then  detennined  to  take  any  steps^ 
and  what,  upon  Mr.  Beaumont's  part  ? — Not  exactly  then,  but  a  very  few  days 
after,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  poll. 

What  steps  was  it  determined  to  take  upon  the  first  day  of  the  poll  ? — Finding 
that  Mr.  Beaumont  was  bribing,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Spooner  considered  that  he 
would  have  no  chance  unless  he  did  the  same  as  Mr.  Beaumont,  that  is,  to 
bribe. 

That  was  the  first  day  of  the  poll  ? — The  first  day  of  the  poll,  in  the  after- 
noon. 

It  was  then  determined  to  bribe  ? — It  was. 
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Wilium  White.        Had  any  treating  been  going  on  before  ? — ^Yes ;  several  of  the  houses  were 

open. 

J 3  July  1836.         How  long  had  they  been  open? — Several  days  before. 
Was  the  treating  extensive  ? — Very  much  so. 

Have  you  a  list  of  the  houses  in  which  the  treating  took  place  ? — Yes. 
There  were  thirty-one  of  them,  were  there  ? — As  near  as  can  be. 
Will  you  produce  it  ?     [The  Witness  produced  the  same.'] 
Was  this  a  document  that  you  made  at  the  time? — It  was  given  to  me.    All 
those  were  the  houses  that  I  was  to  look  after. 

Who  gave  you  this  ? — It  was  either  Mr.  Whale,  Mr.  Finch,  or  Mr.  Sidney, 
Will  you  deliver  in  that  list  ?     [The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same^  which  is  as 
follows :] 

High  Street.  East  Gate. 

Bear.  Vine. 

Draper's,  Rose  and  Crown. 

Morgan's.  Cock. 

Posts.  White  Hart. 

Maid's  Head  (Pool's).  Lord  Nelson. 

Dolphin.  Unicom. 

Three  Tons.  Cow  and  Hare 

Royal  Oak.  Crispin. 

Wheatsheaf.  Broad  Eye. 

White  Horse.  Jolly  Crafts. 

Elephant  and  Castle.  Queen's  Head. 

Trumpet.  Crown  and  Anchor. 

Crown  and  Cushion.  Barleymow. 

King's  Head. 
Feathers. 

Waggon  and  Horses. 
Union. 
Red  Lion, 
Tiger. 
■ 

Did  you  accordingly  look  after  those  houses  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  pay  them  ?— I  did. 

Were  they  open  from  morning  till  night  ? — ^They  were. 

Were  they  drinking  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  a  considerable  drunkenness  prevailing 
in  consequence  of  those  houses  being  opened  ? — Late  at  night  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  it.  I  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  as  much  as  I  could,  to  save  Mr. 
Spooner*s  pocket ;  that  was  the  purpose  for  which  I  went  down,  and  for  which 
Mr.  Spooner  solicited  me  to  go ;  to  superintend  the  houses  j  having  been  in 
the  line  he  thought  I  might  be  able  to  detect  them. 

You  say  it  was  determined  to  bribe,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Beaumont ;  was  any  money  produced  ? — Yes, 

Where  ? — To  me,  at  the  inn  where  I  was  at. 

How  much? — The  first  I  received  was  1,000/.;  the  next  day  was  another 
1000/. 

What  inn  were  you  at? — At  the  Vine. 

Who  paid  the  money  to  the  voters  ? — I  did. 

Did  they  bring  tickets  ?— They  did. 

After  they  had  polled? — After  they  had  polled  j  I  was  not  to  pay  till  they 
had  polled. 

And  then  you  paid  the  bearers  of  the  tickets  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  got  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  you  paid  ? — I  have. 

Will  you  produce  it  ?    [The  Witness  produced  the  same.'] 

Did  you  make  that  out  yourself  ?— Yes  ;  I  scribbled  it  down  at  the  time. 

Have  you  any  further  lists  of  this  sort  ? — Yes.  [Producing  the  same.]  This 
is  another  list  of  money  paid  to  the  masters,  and  the  public-houses,  and  to 
different  people.  The  masters  received  a  great  deal,  and  paid  to  the  men,  I 
suppose. 

Will  you  deliver  in  those  lists?  [The  same  were  delivered  in^  and  are  as 
follow :] 
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£800.  First  Day. 

Mr,  Dibb  to  Mr.  Wm  Sidney's  Acc^        ....  £20     o    o 

No,  Crutchly        -       Do.  -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1000 

1.  Wro  Booth   -.- 7  17    6 

2.  John  Bates   -------.-  7176 

3.  W^  Lloyd    -        -        -        -        -        .        -        -        -  90.0 

Cha»  Clewlow        -        -        •        •        -        -        -        -  7176 

Cha»  Machin         -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  900. 

James  Meeson       -•---.        --10    00 

John  Meeson,  son  of  James  •        -        -        -        -        -  1000 

John  Orton  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  200 

Richard  How        --------  10    00 

Tbes-Finl^wrsen-^cf-TCB         ^        ^        .        -        -        -  i-e—o— e 

Thomas  Dudley    -        -        -        -,-        •                 -  7176 

Philip  Dale  ----.---.  7176 

Chas  Dudley,  son  of  John     -        -        -        -        -        -  7176 

Thos  Hudson         --------  800 

Eph«^  Emberton    •        -        -        •        ..        -        -  1000 

Tno»  Fcnlow,  sen'          -        •        •        -        •        -        -  7176 

W"  Fenlow          ..-.----  7  17    6 

Tho»  Phenx  Fallows 7176 

Geo.  Fellows         -.--....  800 

Nicholas  Hodson  -        -        -        •        -        -        -        •  7176 

Henry  Start          -        -        -        -        •        -        -        -  10    00 

John  Stokes          --------  10    00 

John  Kenderdine  -        -        -..-        -        -        -        -  1000 

Tho*  Frith,  son  of  James       -        -.•        -        -        -  10    00 

Tho»  Dickinson    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  7176 

John  Finney          -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  7176 

John  Tonks  -----.--.  226 

Cha«  Smith  --.                 -.--.  226 

John  Grist    -.--....-  7  17     6 

Sami  FuUows,  jun""         -        -        -        -        -        -        -  7176 

Josp^  Fullows,  jun'       -'-        -        -        -        -        -  7176 

John  Simpson       ...---,.-  To    0    o 

Qeu.  Halden  X       -        --        -        -        -        -        -  >o— « — o 

John  Hodson         -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1000 

W™  Ellis      -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1000 

Wm  Moreton         ----.---  10    00 

John  Godwin,  Gale  Road      •'-        -        -        -        -  800 

Second  Day. 

L^Ilx»..OsAA£iAJ^                  —                —                —                —                —                —                —                —  <  ^         ^        yy 

John  Lloyd           --------  10    00 

John  James           --------  10     00 

Tho'  Heath  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1000 

Wm  Heath    ---------  10     00 

John  Heath           --------  1000 

Richd  Mountford  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1000 

Cha»Wiltshaw      -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1000 

Thos  Wood            --------  10     00 

Edw<l  Eldershaw  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  7176 

Mr.  Brassington    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  18126 

Thos  Harding        --------  800 

John  Gotheridge   -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1000 

Edwd  Holmes        --------  10     00 

Thos  Greennoff     --------  500 

W™  Greensmith    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1000 

Richd  Harvey        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1000 

Lewis  Hall    ---------1000 

Wn*  Adams  ---*----.  7176 

Tho*  Harvey          -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  looo 

Cha»  Machm,  son  of  Cha»      -        -        -        -        -        -  1000 

Geo.  Wood   ---------  10     00 

Val.  Harvey           -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1000 

W"^  Brown            --------  10    00 

John  Fowler          -        -        -        -        -        -        «  1000 

Josp**  Stancled  Fowler  -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1000 

W^Finlow,  jun^^    --------  10     00 

Saml  Beech  -..-                 ---.  7  17     6 

ChasUssley 7176 

Tho»  Ilssley --  71 7     6 

541.                                                         K  K  3  C continued.) 
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miiiam  White. 


13  July  1836. 


4  men 

3  do, 

14   do. 


W-  Gilbert       . 

Mr.  Wm  Kenerden     - 

Mrs.  Meeson     • 

Mn  Shail  Crssg 

Waiti  July  Croft         -        -  ao      . 

Mr.  Geo.  Fomeyhough       -  3 

Mr.  Bressington,! 

Wheat  Sheaf  J      "        "  3      " 

Mr.  R.  Mumford         -        -  6      * 

Mr.  Crutchley,  Union         -  2 

Do.      for  Mr.  Ash          -  1       - 

Mr.  James  Cromwell  -        -  7      - 

Mr.  Foilors        .        .        .  6      - 

Mr.  Wm  Smith  ...  21       - 

Mr.  Clewley,^  ^      ^ 

3  Tons      -J  ^^ 

Mrs.  Sutheme   -        -        -  3      * 
Eph»  Embache 

Mr.  Morris,  Landlord  of  the  Vine  Inn, 
a  prime  Man ;  you  may  trust  him. 

Mr.  W"*  Finch  kept  back  200  Z.  from 
the  last  1,000/. 


31   10  o     topty  in  22 

23  12  6 

167  10  o  Mr.W^MeesQn-. 

23  12  6 

23  12  6 


47  6 

0 

16  16 

0 

7  17 

6 

66  2 

6 

47  6 

0 

166  7 

6 

130  0 

0 

23  12 

6 

Cash  paid  to  me  ty  Mr.  Finch 

First 

Second     -        -        -        - 

Cash  returned  to  me  by  Mr.  Gilbert 


22 


2,022 


This  is  the  way  I  have  expend 


Mrs.  Finch 

Mr.  Sidney  -        * 

Do- 

Do.  for  Mr.  Crutchley 
Do.  for  one  ticket 

Masters    -    Cash 

Men    -    -    Do. 

Paid  the  Band     - 

Constables  bill     - 

Cash  paid  to  Mr.  Ingleby 


£300 
200^ 


201 
lof 


882 

667 

13 

4 
14 


7 

7 

o 

10 

16 


6 
6 
0 
o 
o 


How  much  did  you  pay  yourself? — I  paid  the  masters  882 /•  75.  6^.,  and  I 
paid  to  the  men  567/.  7^.  6rf.,  and  to  the  public-houses  2,721  /.  7^.  9^. ;  making 
altogether  4,17  W.  2^.  9rf. 

Was  that  the  whole  disbursement  of  the  election? — All  that  I  had  to  do  with. 

What  was  the  money  advanced  to  the  masters  for  ? — I  imagine  to  pay  the 
men  that  had  votes. 

Did  you  give  them  instructions,  or  did  you  understand  that  it  was  to  be  so  ? 
— I  understood  it  was  for  that  purpose,  after  they  had  polled ;  it  was  mentioned 
in  those  papers. 

Had  there  been  a  canvass  before  you  went  down  ? — Mr.  Spooner  had  can- 
vassed. 

Did  you  learn  what  the  state  of  the  canvass  was  before  Mr.  Beaumont  went 
down? — They  had  promised  him  ;  almost  the  whole  town. 

Mr.  fVhatelet/.]  You  do  not  know  that  ? — I  did  not  go  round  ;  that  was  as  I 
understood  it. 

Mr.  Austin.']  Were  you  present  when  the  canvass  books  were  made  up  ? — 
No ;  I  was  by  myself.  I  never  went  to  the  committee,  nor  knew  nothing  about 
the  committee.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  Mr.  Spooner  knew  nothing 
about  bribery  at  that  time. 

The  arrangement  about  the  2,000/.  was  not  made  by  Mr.  Spooner  ? — No ;  by 
those  three  gentlemen,  Mr.  Whale,  Mr.  Finch,  and  Mr.  Sidney. 

By  a  Lord]  Who  gave  you  the  2,000/.  ? — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Whale. 

In  what  form  did  he  give  it  you? — In  bank  notes. 

Mr.  Aiistin.]  Mr.  Spooner  was  ultimately  defeated,  was  he  not  ? — He  was. 

You  say  that  you  heard  that  Mr.  Beaumont  was  bribing ;  was  the  bribing  on 
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the  part  of  Mr.  Beaumont  notorious  at  that  time  ? — Very  much ;  the  voters  were      ^iOiam  Whit^^ 
dissatisfied  with  what  I  gave,  and  I  gave  a  great  deal.  

Why  were  the  sums  so  large ;  was  there  any  reason  for  paying  so  large  sums  ?      ^^  •'^^  ^^^^' 
— Because  the  others  were  bribing.     I  do  not  know  how  that  was  ;  the  tickets 
were  brought  to  me,  and  they  always  grumbled  when  they  came ;  they  said  the 
others  were  giving  more. 

By  a  Lord.]  What  did  you  give  ? — In  some  instances  10/. ;  the  lowest  was  5/. 

Mr.  Austin.]  At  what  time  aid  Mr,  Spooner  retire  from  the  contest? — In  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day. 

By  a  Lord.]  Did  Mr.  Spooner  or  any  of  his  friends  petition  against  the 
return  of  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Justin.]  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  agreement  about  a  petition  ? 
— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whateley. 

If  there  was  any  agreement  it  was  not  made  with  you  ? — No. 

Is  Mr.  Spooner  alive  and  in  good  health  ? — He  is  now. 

When  did  you  see  him  last  ? — About  five  minutes  ago. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  House  here  ? — Yes. 

In  attendance  ? — I  imagine  the  same  as  myself. 

You  were  a  stranger  to  the  town  of  Stafford  before  you  went  down  upon  this 
occasion  ? — I  never  was  there  before. 

Perhaps  never  there  since  ? — No. 

You  were  not  then  acquainted  with  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  ? — 
None  of  them. 

Nor  did  you  attend  the  poll  ? — Certainly  not. 

Where  did  you  get  those  papers  from  that  you  have  produced  ? — I  wrote 
them  at  the  time. 

Have  you  kept  them  ever  since  ?— I  have  ;  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  them 
till  I  was  summoned. 

You  had  not  them  from  the  reform  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Parkes  is  a 
member? — I  did  not  know  he  was  a  member  of  it ;  I  do  not  belong  to  any 
committee  of  that  sort. 

When  did  Mr.  Beaumont  come  down  ? — The  day  the  writ  came  down  j  about 
four  or  five  days  after  Mr.  Spooner  got  there. 

He  came  down  on  the  very  day  the  election  was  proclaimed? — I  should 
imagine  it  was. 

The  election  would  begin  four  or  five  days  afterwards  ? — It  began  directly  he 
came. 

Then  he  did  not  come  down  with  the  writ,  because  when  the  writ  comes 
down  the  election  is  proclaimed  in  the  borough,  and  it  is  to  be  not  less  than 
four  nor  more  than  eight  days  after  the  proclamation  of  the  writ  ? — I  do  not 
understand  it. 

You  mean  that  he  came  down  just  before  the  election  began  ? — Yes  ;  he  was 
not  expected,  nor  did  Mr.  Spooner  expect  any  opposition. 

What  has  become  of  Mr.  Whale  and  Mr.  Sidney,  and  other  gentlemen  whose 
names  you  mentioned  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  never  seen  them  since. 

Was  Mr.  Parkes  the  agent  there  for  Mr.  Spooner  ? — Mr.  Engleby  was  the 
agent  for  Mr.  Spooner. 

Was  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes  there  as  the  agent  for  Mr.  Spooner  ? — I  could  not 
swear  that  he  was  an  agent 

Was  he  there  r — I  do  not  recollect  seeing  him  there. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  you  have  kept  all  those  papers  in  your  possession 
ever  since  ? — I  have.  I  do  not  think  I  had  seen  them  till  I  received  their  lord- 
ships' summons  to  come  and  produce  any  papers  that  I  might  have  got,  and 
then  I  looked  among  some  old  papers,  and  I  found  these.  Mr,  Engleby  had  all 
my  vouchers  which  I  wrote  for  him. 

Mr.  Clement  Engleby,  the  attorney  of  Birmingham  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  he  liere  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge  j  I  should  not  know  him  if  I  was  to  see 
him. 

Do  you  know  who  sent  Mr.  Engleby  ? — No. 

By  a  Lord.]  Are  we  to  understand  that  Mr.  Spooner  went  down  to  this 

election,  and  that  up  to  the  first  day  of  polling  he  expected  to  be  able  to  carry 

his  election  without  any  payment  whatever,  and  that  then  Mr.  Beaumont  came 
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William  White,     down,  and  having  bribed  largely,  Mr.  Spooner's  friends  thought  it  necessarjr  to 

do  the  same  ? — Exactly  so  j  they  told  me  he  had  no  chance  unless  he  did  bribe« 

13  July  1836.  g^^  ^j^^ji  ^jj.  BeaunjQut;  came  there  with  his  heavy  bribes^  tliere  was  every 
expectation  that  Mr.  Spooner  would  carry  his  election  without  any  payment? 
— Certainly. 

Till  that  took  place  were  there  any  threats  on  the  part  of  the  voters  that  they 
would  not  vote  unless  money  were  given  them ;  or  did  their  demands  begin 
after  Mr.  Beaumont  arrived  ? — After. 

Before  Mr.  Beaumont  arrived  there  was  no  other  candidate  than  Mr.  Spooner? 
— Just  so. 

These  gentlemen  that  thought  it  necessary  to  advance  bribes,  were  they 
gentlemen  of  Stafford  or  of  Birmingham  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Was  Mr.  Whale  a  Stafford  man? — I  think  he  was  a  Birmingham  man ;  I  do 
not  know  where  either  of  them  live. 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  treating  before  ? — Yes ;  there  were  a  great 
many  houses  open. 

How  much  did  ybu  pay  on  account  of  treating,  independently  of  bribes? — I 
cannot  exactly  say ;  the  treating  was  about  2,700/.  altogether  ;  for  the  treating 
and  Mr.  Spooner^s  committee. 

Did  you  hear  of  5^.  or  10^.  tickets  given  to  the  burgess's  wives  ? — Never. 

There  was  a  great  scene  of  drunkenness  ? — A  good  deal  in  the  evening. 

The  houses  were  open  all  day  ? — All  day. 

And  all  night  too  ? — To  a  late  hour  at  night.  I  was  to  attend  the  houses  to 
see  that  there  was  not  drunkenness,  but  it  was  beyond  my  art. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  2,700/.  were  expended  in  treating? — 
In  treating,  and  the  house  where  Mr.  Spooner's  committee  was. 

Would  not  2,700/.  make  all  Stafford  drunk  for  many  days? — I  do  not  know 
how  strict  they  might  be  in  making  out  their  bills. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Charles  Flint.         Mr.  Charks  Flint  was  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 
I   ■  as  follows : 

Mr.  Austin.]  DO  you  recollect  the  election  of  1826  ? — I  do. 

That  was  a  bye  election,  was  not  it  ? — It  was  an  election  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Ironmonger. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Beaumont  coming  down  ? — I  do. 

Were  you  engaged  for  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — I  acted  as  hb  professional  agent. 

On  what  day  did  he  come  down  ? — I  cannot  recollect. 

Have  you  any  accounts  or  papers  relative  to  that  election  r — I  have  not. 

Were  there  any  ? — I  dare  say  there  were,  but  I  dare  say  I  returned  them  to 
Mr.  Talton,  not  Mr.  Edward  Talton. 

But  one  ejusdem  generis  ?— I  do  not  know  that. 

You  say  you  were  the  professional  agent ;  where  was  Mr.  Beaumont's  com- 
mittee 1 — Mr,  Beaumont  stayed  at  the  Swan. 

Did  his  friends  go  to  the  Swan  ? — They  did. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Swan  with  his  friends? — I  was  at  the  Swan. 

Was  not  that  in  fact  the  committee  ? — I  must  give  the  same  answer  as  the 
Others ;  there  are  no  committees  in  Stafford. 

Did  not  the  gentlemen  who  met  there  manage  the  election?  No;  the 
tradesmen  might  go  and  meet  there,  but  the  management  of  the  election  they 
had  very  little  to  do  with. 

Was  not  the  election  managed  in  that  inn  ? — No  doubt  about  it. 

The  other  place  was  the  Vine  ? — I  do  not  recollect ;  I  think  Mr.  Spooner 
was  at  the  George. 

Do  you  remember  when  Mr.  Beaumont  first  came  down  ? — I  do. 

Was  there  any  discussion  about  the  mode  of  conducting  the  election  ?— Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

To  whom  wer^the  money  arrangements  left  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  never  know  ? — I  did  not. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  expenditure  of  the  money  ? — Not  of  my 
legal  knowledge ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  money  matters. 

Do  you  know  who  did  expend  the  money? — Certainly  not,  of  my  own 
knowledge  j  I  did  not  pay  any  myself,  nor  see  any  paid* 
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Were  you  present  at  any  discussion  about  the  payment  of  money  ? — I  do  not   Mr.  Charks  FHta. 
recollect  that  I  was.  ■ 

Just  try  and  recollect? — It  is  now  so  long  ago  I  cannot  speak  positively,  but      13  Julj  1836. 
I  do  not  believe  I  was. 

Just  try  and  and  recollect  again  whether  Mr.  Beaumont  had  come  in  before 
the  writ  issued  or  not  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

Did  he  not  come  down  suddenly ;  do  you  know  whether  he  came  down 
before  the  writ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  know  the  date  at  all. 

You  remember  that  Mr.  Spooner  had  been  in  the  town  some  time  before  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

And  there  was  no  appearance  of  an  opposition  till  Mr.  Beaumont  came  down? 
—Sir  William  Wynne  had  also  been  down,  and  there  was  an  appearance  of 
opposition. 

He  was  gone  again  ? — ^After  canvassing  the  town,  and  the  town  expecting  he 
would  come  down  as  a  candidate,  he  declined. 

That  was  weeks  before  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  opposition  till  Mr.  Beaumont  came  down  ? — ^I  do 
not  think  there  was. 

Do  you  know  how  much  money  Mr.  Beaumont  spent  about  the  election  ? — I 
do  not. 

Do  you  know  the  sums  spent  about  the  election  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  there  was 
treating  at  the  election,  no  doubt. 

By  whom  ? — By  both  Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr.  Beaumont. 

Did  you  observe  Mr.  Beaumont  treating  ? — I  could  not  fail  to  see  treating, 
because  it  was  part  of  my  duty  to  go  round  canvassing  with  Mr.  Beaumont. 

There  was  extensive  treating? — There  was  treating. 

Extensive  treating? — That  I  cannot  speak  to  ;  the  freemen  were  in  the  houses, 
and  were  drinking. 

You  were  in  most  of  the  houses  of  the  town  ? — YeB,  I  think  so. 

Did  you  hear  the  report  of  the  bribery  that  was  going  on  the  first  day? — Yes  ; 
it  was  reported  that  there  was  bribery  going  on,  no  doubt. 

And  bribery  by  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — ^Yes. 

This  report,  I  suppose,  did  not  astonish  you ;  you  were  not  surprised  at  hear- 
ing that  bribery  was  going  on  by  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — I  heard  the  report. 

And  you  were  not  surprised  at  it? — I  can  only  say  I  heard  the  report,  and 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bribery  in  any  other  way. 

Perhaps  you  heard  that  bribery  was  going  on  on  both  sides  ? — I  did. 

Can  you  inform  us  who  conducted  the  election  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Beaumont 
in  the  way  of  money ;  who  would  be  likely  to  give  the  House  an  account  of  the 
bribery?— I  believe  William  Batty  was  connected  with  the  election;  he  has 
been  summoned  here. 

The  William  Batty  whio  was  here  some  time  ago? — Yes,  and  sent  back. 

Do  you  believe  that  he  was  concerned  with  the  money  in  Mr.  Beaumont's 
election } — I  do. 

I  mean  in  distributing  the  bribes  ? — He  was  an  active  agent  for  Mr.  Beaumont. 

In  paying  the  money  ? — As  I  stated  I  have  no  knowledge  of  money ;  it  is  very 
likely. 

Have  you  ever  talked  to  him  about  it? — ^About  Mr.  Beaumont's  bribery  ?  It  ki 
very  likely  I  have ;  most  likely. 

Who  else  besides  Batty  ? — ^I  cannot  recollect  at  this  moment. 

You  cannot  inform  us  of  anybody  else  who  would  be  likely  to  give  the  intelli* 
gence? — I  cannot  recollect  at  this  moment. 

Do  you  know  how  much  the  whole  election  of  Mr.  Beaumont  cost  ? — I  do  not. 

You  say  it  was  notorious  that  bribery  was  going  on  on  both  sides  ;  you  have 
heard  the  price  that  was  given  for  votes  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Spooner ;  did  you 
hear  what  was  given  on  the  other  side? — I  have  no  doubt  I  did. 

Was  it  notorious  ? — It  was  generally  known  that  each  party  were  bribing  on 
that  occasion. 

Did  you  ever  happen  to  see  any  voters  with  bank-notes  ii^heir  hats  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  that. 

Or  with  tickets  in  their  hats  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  see  any  with  money  in  their  hands  at  the  poll  or  in  the  street  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  it. 

You  say  it  was  notorious  they  were  bribing,  and  you  have  no  doubt  you  heard 
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Mr.  Charles  Flint,  the  price  ? — It  was  generally  known  in  the  town  that  each  party  were  giving 
money. 
13  July  1836.  Was  it  also  generally  known  that  the  price  was  greater  towards  the  close  of 

the  poll  ? — I  cannot  state  to  my  own  knowledge  what  the  price  was  ;  if  I  had 
information  from  others  I  would  state  it. 

The  hribery  was  notorious? — ^Yes,  it  was ;  it  was  generally  known  that  they 
were  paying  money  for  each  of  the  candidates. 

You  say  you  have  no  doubt  you  talked  to  Batty  about  this  ;  try  and  recollect 
whether  you  did  not  talk  to  him  on  both  days  of  the  election  about  this  ? — No,  I 
do  not  believe  I  did. 

Try  and  recollect  whether  you  did  or  not?— I  think  I  did  not. 
Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not  converse  with  Batty  about  the  money 
paid  for  bribes  on  the  two  days  of  the  election  ? — I  cannot  undertake  to  say  at 
this  distance  of  time ;  I  cannot  undertake  to  speak  either  way. 

Or  that  you  did  not  converse  with  him  about  the  money  to  be  given  on  the 
second  day  ? — Do  you  mean  in  giving  directions  ? 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  converse  with  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject ?  —I  think  I  did  not. 

Do  you  think  you  were  informed  of  the  sums  that  were  paid  ? — Not  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection ;  my  duties  were  quite  of  a  different  nature  ;  I  had  the  keep- 
ing of  the  canvass  book,  and  so  on ;  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  give  a  different  answer. 

You  cannot  give  a  more  positive  answer  ? — ^No,  I  cannot. 
Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  had  not  frequent  communications  with  Batty ; 
I  mean  about  expending  money  in  bribery  } — I  cannot ;  I  donot  beUeve  that  I  had 
Will  you  undertake  to  swear  you  had  not? — I  cannot. 

Might  not  your  knowledge  that  bribery  was  going  on  at  the  election  be  a 
knowledge  derived  immediately  from  a  conversation  with  the  agents? — ^My 
knowledge  of  the  bribery  at  the  election  was,  that  it  was  generally  understood 
in  the  town. 

Might  it  not  be  derived  from  the  particular  parties  who  were  parties  engaged 
in  it  ? — It  might  be,  but  I  believe  it  was  not. 

Do  you  know  when  the  arrangement  was  made  to  bribe  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Beaumont? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  at  what  time  his  canvass  had  been  completed  ? — I  cannot  state 
that ;  that  is  a  thing  I  cannot  remember. 
You  were  canvassing  with  him  ? — ^Yes. 

When  was  it  begun  ? — It  was  begun  immediately  on  his  arrival. 
How  long  before  the  poll  was  it  closed?— That  I  cannot  say. 
Was  it  within  three  days  ? — I  do  not  know ;  he  conamenced  immediately  on 
his  canvass,  as  is  usual. 

Were  you  acquainted  at  that  time  with  the  nature  of  Mr.  Spooner's  canvass  ? 
*— No  ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Spooner  in  any  way. 

Did  you  send  for  Mr.  Beaumont  to  come  down  ? — I  went  up  to  London  to 
solicit  Sir  John  Campbell  to  come  again,  and  he  referred  me  to  Mr.  Beaumont, 
and  I  went  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  Mr.  Beaumont  came  down. 

At  whose  request  did  you  go  to  London  for  a  candidate  ? — I  went  at  the 
request  of  the  burgesses,  who  the  same  year  had  voted  for  Sir  John  Campbell, 
and  they  promised  him  their  general  support  if  he  would  come  down.  Mr. 
Campbell  declined  at  that  time  to  come  down  again,  and  referred  me  to  Mr. 
Beaumont.  The  result  was,  that  Mr.  Beaumont  came  down,  and  I  did  the 
same  for  him. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Beaumont  before  you  came  down  ? — I  do 
not  believe  I  had. 

Were  there  no  inquiries  as  to  what  the  expense  would  be  ?—  No,  I  believe 
not;  Mr.  Beaumont  came  down  from  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
Stafford, 

Did  Jie  bring  down  any  money  with  him?— That  I  do  not  know  ;  I  had  not 
the  charge  of  anything  relating  to  money. 

Do  you  know  where  he  banked  at  Stafford  ?— That  I  do  not  know. 
Had  he  a  banking  account  there  ? — ^That  I  cannot  tell ;  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  money  in  any  way. 

Did  you  state  that  he  was  supported  by  those  who  had  been  voters  for  Mr. 
Campbell } — ^Yes. 

What 
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What  politics  were  they  of? — They  were  the  working    class  of  the  towa,    Mr.  Charles  THnt. 
who  generally  supported  him  the  election  preceding.  ■ 

Were  they  of  no  politics  at  all? — They  generally  assisted  him;  from  local'     13  J^^y  i^36* 
circumstances  that  existed  at  the  time  in  the  town,  he  was  very  popular. 

Did  you  go  up  to  act  for  any  particular  party  ? — I  went  up  to  act  for  those 
persons  who  promised  me  their  support. 

Had  Mr.  Campbell  failed  on  the  previous  occasion? — Yes,  he  failed,  but  un- 
connected with  money  arrangements. 

He  was  not  returned  ?— No ;  he  was  beaten  by  the  split  votes  ;  the  minority 
of  actual  voters  between  him  and  the  other  candidate  was  very  small ;  I  think 
not  above  seven. 

What  money  passed  through  your  hands  ? — I  believe  none  passed  through 
my  hands. 

With  reference  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  before  or  after  the  election  ? 
— After  the  election  I  think  I  assisted  with  information  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  the  publicans'  bills ;  they  were  greatly  overcharged. 

Did  any  money  pass  through  your  hands  ?-  -No,  I  do  not  recollect  that  there  did. 

As  you  assisted  to  regulate  the  amount  of  the  publicans'  bills,  can  you  inform 
their  lordships  of  the  amount  of  those  bills  ? — I  cannot. 

Were  they  hundreds  or  thousands  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Were  they  1000/.  ?— I  cannot  state. 

Two  thousand  pounds  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  should  state  that  with  great  pleasure 
if  I  could  recollect ;  I  know  they  were  grossly  overcharged;  there  were  great 
deductions. 

You  do  not  recollect  Whether  it  was  hundreds  or  thousands  ? — ^No,  I  cannot. 

In  whose  hands  did  you  see  the  publicans  bills  ? — I  beUeve  that  Mr.  Tarleton 
had  the  arrangement  as  to  the  publicans'  bills. 

Was  there  any  solicitor  from  London  at  that  election? — Yes. 

Who  was  that  ?— Mr.  Smart. 

What  is  his  Christian  name,  and  where  does  he  Uve  ? — Mr.  John  Smart ;  I 
believe  he  lives  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Have  you  seen  him  since  you  have  been  in  London  ? — I  called  upon  him. 

You  have  seen  him  since  you  have  been  in  London  this  time  ? — I  saw  him 
about  five  weeks  ago. 

Did  you  see  the  accounts  there  ? — No. 

Had  you  any  conversation  about  this  election? — I  went  to  him  to  ask  him 
whether  Mr.  Beaumont  was  summoned. 

The  accounts,  you  say,  you  did  not  see  r — ^No,  I  did  not. 

Nor  any  papers  ? — ^No  ;  I  never  mentioned  them  nor  inquired  after  them. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  constituency  at  that  time  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  Beaumont  address  the  electors  from  the  windows  at  Staf- 
ford?— Several  times. 

Did  you  hear  him  state  any  thing  to  the  electors  in  public  with  respect  to  the 
means  by  which  that  election  w£is  to  be  had  ? — ^No  ;  I  have  not  the  sUghtest  im- 
pression of  anything  of  the  kind. 

He  did  not  say  he  would  not  bribe,  or  did  not  intend  to  give  money  ? — I  have 
no  recollection  that  he  stated  anything  with  regard  to  bribery. 

Neither  the  one  way  nor  the  other  ? — ^No  ;  neither  the  one  way  nor  the  other. 

What  was  Mr.  Beaumont's  majority,  do  you  recollect  ? — I  do  not  know. 

It  was  a  considerable  majority,  was  not  it  ? — I  really  do  not  know ;  I  have  not 
the  poll-book. 

It  was  a  considerable  majority  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  was. 

Had  he  been  known  well  in  the  town  before  r — No,  I  think  not. 

He  came  down  two  or  three  days  only  before  the  election  ? — ^Yes  ;  he  came 
down  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  John  Campbell. 

But  he  got  this  large  majority  ? — ^Yes  ;  he  came  on  his  interest,  and  he  had  it. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  constituency  at  the  time,  I  will  ask  you  whether, 
in  your  belief,  Mr.  Beaumont  could  have  got  in  without  resorting  to  bribery  ? — I 
do  not  believe  he  would  at  that  moment. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whateley. 

Was  it  known  in  Stafford  that  Sir  John  Campbell  had  recommended  Mr.  Beau- 
mont ? — It  was. 

You  say  at  that  moment,  from  local  circumstances,  Sir  John  Campbell  was 
,popular  in  Stafford  ? — ^\^ery  much  so. 
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Mr.  Charles  Flmt.       What  were  those  circumstances  ? — ^There  were  disputes  between  the  freemen  and 

"       the  corporation  of  the  borough  of  Stafford,  and  the  general  body  of  freemen  were 

13  July  1836.      opposed  to  the  proceedings  of  that  corporation  ;  Sir  John  Campbell  espoused 

their  cause ;  he  was  their  counsel ;  he  acted  in  several  causes  that  were  brou^it ; 

and  in  that  way,  and  for  that  reason,  was  very  popular. 

Did  he  afterwards  become  unpopidar  in  Stafford  ? — ^Very  much  so. 

In  the  year  1831  was  he  popular  or  unpopular? — In  the  year  1831  he  was 
unpopular ;  I  speak  to  that  from  notoriety,  for  I  was  not  present  at  the  election. 

Were  you  pre^nt  at  the  election  of  1826  ? — ^I  was  ;  I  acted  as  Sir  John  Camp- 
bell's professional  agent. 

Was  there  any  money  at  that  time  given  for  votes  ? — Not  one  farthing ;  nor 
expected. 

By  a  Lord.]  Do  you  speak  confidently  to  that  ? — ^Most  confidently ;  not  in  the 
shape  of  bribery. 

Mr.  Whateley,}  In  what  way  was  anything  given  ? — I  believe  Sir  John  Camp^ 
bell  gave  a  ticket  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  the  election. 

The  kind  of  tickets  w:e  have  heard  of  distributed  indiscriminately,  without  the 
expectation  of  a  vote  ? — Certainly,  with  no  reference  to  a  vote. 

Was  the  first  election  that  you  speak  of  in  1826  a  general  election? — Yea;, 
the  candidates  were  Mr.  Ironmonger,  Mr.  Benson,  and  Mr.  Campbell. 

Had  Mr.  Ironmonger  or  Mr.  Benson  been  returned  for  Stafford  before  that 
time  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Benson  had  been  returned  before. 

Supposing  Mr.  Campbell  had  stood  again  in  1826,  do  you  think  he  would  have 
stood  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  with  a  good  chance  of  being  returned  T 
— My  opinion  is,  as  matter  of  opinion,  if  he  had  come  back  in  1826,  when  I  went 
for  him,  he  would  have  been  returned. 

By  a  Lord.]  Without  paying  money? — ^Yes,  they  were  very  much  hurt  at  his 
defeat  in  1826  ;  it  arose  from  the  management  of  the  election  as  to  the  ^lit 
votes,  and  the  men  were  most  anxious  to  return  him. 

Mr.  Whateley.]  You  were  asked  of  what  politics  the  persons  who  returned  Sir 
John  Campbell  were,  and  your  answer  was,  that  it  was  from  local  circumstances ; 
are  you  erf  opinion  there  is  a  strong  political  feeling  now  in  Stafford  ? — ^Yes,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  that. 

That  it  has  grown  up  since  the  period  you  speak  of  in  1826  ? — ^Yes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  saw  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes  at  that  second  election  in 
1826  ? — I  cannot  recollect  whether  I  did  or  not,  but  it  was  generally  known  in 
I  Stafford  that  he  was  there  ;  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  saw  him  personally  there. 

For  whom  did  he  act  ? — For  Mr.  Spooner, 

Assisting  him  in  his  election  ? — Certainly,  as  his  friend. 

How  long  was  it  before  the  election  that  Sir  William  Wynne  came  down  ? — 
Some  time ;  it  might  be  a  month  or  two. 

By  a  Lord.]  Was  it  after  Mr.  Spooner  had  canvassed  the  borough,  or  before  T 
— ^I  believe  Sir  William  Wynne  qame  before  Mr.  Spooner ;  but  I  am  not  quite 
certain. 

Mr.  Whateley.]  Was  a  vacancy  existing  for  some  time  before  that  occurred  ?— 
A  considerable  time. 

It  was  known  that  Mr.  Ironmonger  was  in  ill  health  a^considerable  time  ? — I 
believe  Mr.  Ironmonger  died  a  considerable  time  before  the  writ  issued. 

Was  it  known  in  Stafford  that  you  acted  as  a  friend  for  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — 
Certainly. 

At  that  time  were  you  professionally  engaged  for  the  freemen  in  their  dispute 
with  the  corporation  ? — I  was. 

Did  that  make  you  acquainted  with  them,  and  give  you  a  considerable  degree 
of  influence  with  them  ? — Certainly ;  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  them. 

Has  there  been  a  considerable  change  in  Stafford  between  the  year  1826  and 
the  year  1836  ?— There  has. 

Are  there  not  a  number  of  voters  at  present  who  were  not  voters  then  and  are 
Xiow  ? — Certainly, 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  into  particulars,  which  may  be  proved  hereafter  ;  but 
can  you  tell  me  how  many  persons  have  been  changed  ever  since  the  year  1832 
down  to  the  year  1836  ? — ^Five  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

Taking  into  consideration  those  who  were  on  the  register  in  1832  and  were 
not  in  1836,  and  those  in  1836  and  not  in  1832,  they  would  amoimt  to  that  num- 
ber ?— Yes. 
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JBy  a  Lord.]  Do  you  mean  that  are  on  the  last  register,  and  that  were  not  on    ^'■-  C'^fc*  FUnt. 
the  register  in  1826  ? — No ;  I  mean  that  of  those  on  the  register  in  1832  there      i   jui    i8^6 
have  heen  removals  and  changes  in  the  constituency  of  247  or  248,  and  that  there       3   "  y 
have  heen  additional  and  new  freemen  registered  at  the  last  registration  that  were 
not  on  the  register  of  1832,  of  1 15  or  116,  making  an  altered  constituency  to  that 
extent. 

Mr.  Whatel^.]  Have  you,  from  a  suggestion  of  a  noble  Lord,  made  out  a  table 
of  the  difference  in  the  constituency  of  1832  and  of  1836  ? — I  have. 

Mr.   Whateley  stated  that  he   would   put  in  that  table  on  a  future 
occasion. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Atistin. 

You  have  been  asked  with  respect  to  the  first  election  of  1826  ;  you  say  there 
was  no  money  in  the  shape  of  bribery ;  in  what  shape  was  there  money  ? — ^There 
was  no  money,  except  a  ticket,  I  believe  ;  only  one  ticket. 

To  whom  was  that  given  ? — You  misunderstand  me.  1  mean  one  ticket  given 
indiscriminately. 

To  what  amount  ? — ^That  I  cannot  state  ;  either  5  s.  or  10^. 
Given  to  the  whole  body  of  burgesses  ? — Given  indiscriminately  to  any  persons 
who  apphed  for  it. 

Were  there  houses  open  ? — ^There  was  treating,  no  doubt. 
You  are  speaking  of  Mr.  Campbell's  election  ? — ^Yes.     I  should  state  that 
Mr.  Campbell  boldly  declared  from  the  windows  that  he  would  not  give  a  farthing 
of  money  to  any  one  for  his  election. 

And  he  lost  the  election  ? — He  had  406  polled  for  him,  and  he  had  only  lost 
from  their  holding  off  the  split  votes  for  Mr.  Benson. 

What  were  Mr.  Benson's  numbers,  on  the  whole  ? — I  cannot  state  without 
reference  ;  there  were  split  votes  of  course  ;  Mr.  Ironmonger  had  609,  Mr.  Ben- 
son had  487,  Mr.  Campbell  had  406. 

By  a  liord.]  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Beaumont  since  you  came  to  town  ? — I  have 
not. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  is  in  town  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  know  what  were  the  expenses  of  the  previous  election  ? — I  cannof:  sfiy. 
There  was  treating,  and  there  were  tickets  given  ? — Yes. 
Do  you  know  to  what  extent  treating  was  given,  and  in  what  number  ? — No. 
With  respect  to  the  other  election  in  1826,  how  long  had  Mr.  Spooner  been  in 
the  town  canvassing  before  the  election  ? — Some  time  ;  he  and  his  friends  had 
been  canvassing,  making  interest. 

Some  time  before  you  came  up  to  town  ? — Yes. 

You  came  up  for  Mr.  Campbell,  and  he  referred  you  to  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — Yes. 

.  Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Beaimiont ;  you  said  something  about  the  lobby  of  the 

House  of  Commons  ? — I  do  not  believe  I  saw  Mr.  Beaumont  personally  myself, 

but  I  had  a  conununication  that  he  would  leave  London  for  Stafford  at  such  a 

time  in  the  evening,  and  I  was  desired  to  meet  him  there,  and  I  did  so. 

Do  you  recollect  on  what  day  of  the  month  you  communicated  with  him  ? — I 
do  not. 

You  had  a  communication  from  Mr.  Beaumont  that  he  would  go  down  that 
day  or  the  next  day  ? — The  communication  came  to  me  the  same  day  that  he 
went 

Did  you  go  down  to  meet  him  ? — I  did. 

Were  you  there  before  him  ? — I  believe  I  was  there  about  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour  before  him. 

How  soon  after  his  arrival  did  you  see  him  ? — I  saw  him  immediately  upon  his 
arrival. 

Did  he  come  to  your  house,  or  did  you  go  to  the  house  where  he  put  up  ? — I 
went  to  the  Swan. 

Did  you  canvass  for  him  ? — I  assisted  him. 

Was  anything  said  about  money  in  that  canvass  ? — ^I  do  not  believe  there  was. 
Are  you  sure  there  was  not  ? — I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
Did  you  know  anything  of  the  state  of  Mr.  Spooner's  canvass  ? — I  did  not. 
Did  you  canvass  aU  the  voters  ? — I  believe  we  did. 

Did  you  hear  anything  of  promises  having   been  given  to  Mr.   Spooner  ? — 

There  is  no  doubt  we  must  have  heard  that  Mr.  Spooner  had  obtained  promises. 
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Mr.  Charles JFKnt.      Did  you  use  any  arguments  to  induce  those  who  had  promised  Mr.Spooner  to 

vote  for  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — ^No  ;  I  cannot  recollect  anything  of  the  kind. 

.^^    "y  *  3  •  When  a  person  told  you  in  the  course  of  your  canvass  that  he  had  promised 

Mr.  Spooner,  no  attempts  were  made  to  move  him  to  vote  for  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — 
I  have  no  recollection  of  any  freemen  telling  us  they  had  promised  Mr.  Spooner 
on  the  canvass. 

What  was  the  sort  of  answer  given  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  at  this 
distance  of  time. 

Did  they  hold  out  any  hope  to  Mr.  Beaumont  that  they  would  vote  for  him  ? — 
Certainly  ;  he  had  a  great  many  promises. 

Without  the  promises  of  remuneration  ? — I  do  not  recollect  anything  of  the 
kind.  Mr.  Beaumont  was  popular  among  the  working  men,  coming  on  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's recommendation. 

Only  among  the  working  men  ? — Of  course  there  would  be  exceptions  on  their 
part. 

When  did  you  first  hear  of  bribery  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  heard  of  it  on  the 
first  day's  poll. 

You  were  asked  whether  you  were  surprised  when  you  heard  there  was 
bribery  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — I  do  not  recollect  anything  passing 
upon  that  subject ;  I  cannot  give  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Cannot  you  tell  me  whether  you  were  very  much  astonished  or  not  on  hear- 
ing that  Mr.  Beaumont  was  giving  bribes  ? — I  cannot. 

Mr.  Beaumont  came  down  at  your  invitation? — He  did. 

Did  you  suppose  he  would  use  bribery  for  the  purpose  of  being  elected  ? — ^I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  anything  of  the  kind  from  what  he  said. 

You  were  asked  whether,  from  what  you  knew  at  that  time,  you  believed 
bribery  was  made  use  of  during  elections  at  Stafford  ? — I  know  it  was  not  used 
at  the  former  election  for  Mr.  Campbell,  and  that  was  all  I  have  had  expe- 
rience of. 

Did  not  Mr.  Ironmonger  bribe  on  the  former  occasion  ? — I  believe  he  did  not 
bribe  a  single  voter  in  1826. 

At  the  previous  election  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
election  before  1826. 

Were  you  not  surprised  to  hear  that  your  candidate,  Mr.  Beaumont,  was  brib- 
ing ? — I  do  not  remember  any  conversation  I  had  upon  the  subject  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  or  whether  I  had  any. 

You  cannot  say  whether  you  were  surprised  ? — I  cannot  state  either  way. 

Can  you  say  you  were  not  surprised  ? — ^I  cannot. 

Can  you  say  that  you  were  surprised  ? — I  cannot. 

Did  you  hear  any  of  Mr.  Beaumont's  addresses  ? — ^I  did. 

Did  you  hear  his  last  address  at  the  election  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  did. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  about  unconstitutional  means?— I  have  not 
the  slightest  recollection  of  the  fact. 

Can  you  undertake  to  say  he  did  not  say  anything  on  that  subject  ? — I  believe 
he  did  not. 

You  mean  to  say,  on  your  oath,  that  you  believe  he  did  not  say  he  had  obtained 
his  election  by  unconstitutional  means? — I  do  not  recollect  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Did  you  not  know  that  he  had  gained  his  election  by  unconstitutional  means  ? 
— I  knew  he  had  bribed;  it  was  generally  known  in  Staflford  that  money  was  paid 
for  voting. 

You  knew  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I  knew  it  as  others  knew  it. 

How  was  it  you  knew  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — In  a  town  like  Stafford  it 
is  impossible  any  bribery  can  take  place  without  its  being  known  to  many  people, 
and  most  people  in  Stafford,  and  I  knew  it  in  that  way. 

You  say  you  knew  it  of  your  own  knowledge ;  what  were  the  means  by  which 
you  knew  it  of  your  own  knowledge ;  what  was  the  foundation  of  that  know- 
ledge ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  stated  that  I  knew  it  of  my  own  know- 
ledge.    I  knew  it  from  common  report. 

Did  you  know  it  only  from  common  report  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  knew  it 
in  any  other  way ;  I  neither  promised  money  for  voting,  nor  saw  any  paid ;  I  do 
not  Imow  that  I  could  know  it  in  any  other  way. 

Only  say  whether  you  did  or  did  not  know  it ;  you  said  just  now  that  you 
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knew  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  said  I  knew  it  of  my  Mr,  Charles  Flint, 
own  knowledge ;  I  did  not  correctly  understand  the  question,  if  I  said  that. 

You  did  not  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I  knew  it  in  the  way  I  have      ^3  J^^y  >836. 
stated,  hut  no  otherwise. 

You  say  no  money  passed  through  your  hands  ? — ^Nb. 

Some  money  passed  through  your  hands,  no  doubt  ? — I  was  paid  afterwards. 

How  much  ? — I  was  paid  75/. 

Is  that  all  the  money  you  received  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

Is  that  all  you  received  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

Do  not  you  know  what  amount  you  had  in  the  whole? — I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  that  I  received  more  than  75/. 

That  covered  the  whole  expense  of  coming  up  to  town,  and  so  on  ? — I  believe 
it  did. 

You  must  know  whether  it  did  or  not  ? — ^Your  lordship  will  allow  a  little  qua- 
lification for  ten  years ;  I  do  not  believe  I  received  one  farthing  more  than  75/. 
for  any  purpose. 

And  that  no  other  sum  went  through  your  hands  ? — ^No. 

Before  you  applied  to  Mr.  Beaumont  you  applied  to  Sir  John  Campbell  ? — I  did. 

You  stated  to  him  your  belief  that  if  he  would  go  down  he  would  be  returned  ? 
—I  did. 

Did  you  state  to  him  your  belief  that  if  he  came  dowTi  he  would  be  returned 
-without  any  bribery  ? — I  did. 

And  it  was  your  belief  that  he  would  be  so  returned? — It  was,  most  sincerely; 
I  had  a  knowledge  of  Mr.  Ironmonger  in  1826,  but  not  otherwise. 

You  are  the  solicitor  conducting  the  defence  of  the  corporation  against  this 
Bill,  are  you  not? — I  am. 

You  are  the  town  clerk  of  StaflTord  ? — I  am. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  mthdraw. 

Then  Richard  Spooner,  Esquire,  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was 

Examined  as  follows : 

Mr.  JRushton,]  I  believe  you  are  a  banker  at  Birmingham  ? — I  am ;  I  am  resi-    /j,  Spocmery  Esq. 
dent  in  Worcestershire.  ^ 

You  are  resident  at  Brickfield  House,  near  Worcester  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  borough  of  Stafford  in  the 
year  1826?— I  was. 

I  believe  several  persons  in  the  vicinity  desired  to  have  a  mercantile  man  as 
the  representative  for  that  borough? — Several  gentlemen  of  the  borough  of  Staf- 
ford did. 

Were  you  applied  to  on  that  occasion? — ^I  was. 

Was  there  a  subscription  raised  in  Birmingham  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  election  ? — There  was  ;  I  declined  spending  any  money,  and  a  subscription 
was  raised. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  amount  of  it? — As  near  as  I  recollect,  somewhat  short  of 
3,000/. ;  I  have  not  any  account ;  I  speak  from  recollection. 

When  did  you  go  to  Stafford  first  respecting  that  election? — It  must  have  been 
sometime  in  the  month  of  August  1826,  almost  immediately  after  the  general 
election.     Mr.  Ironmonger  died,  and  on  tihat  election  I  was  applied  to. 

The  general  election  was  in  the  month  of  June  ? — Yes,  he  died  about  a  month 
afterwards ;  I  think  it  was  in  August,  or  thereabouts. 

Was  there  any  other  candidate  for  the  borough  at  that  time  ? — A  Mr.  Nanny 
Wynne  was  canvassing  for  Sir  William  Wynne,  his  brother.  ^ 

Was  he  there  when  you  went  Y — ^Yes  ;  the  day  I  went  he  had  been  there,  and 
had  left  the  town,  I  think,  the  day  before  I  went. 

By  a  LordJ]  Had  he  given  up  his  canvass  ? — No ;  but  he  had  canvassed  the 
town,  and  had  retired. 

Mr.  Rushton,]  Did  you  institute  a  canvass  in  the  borough? — I  did. 

Was  that  general  and  extensive  ? — I  believe  I  canvassed  every  voter. 

All  classes  ? — ^Every  voter,  I  believe. 

I>id  you  obtain  numerous  promises  of  support  ? — ^Four  out  of  five. 

How  long  did  you  stay  at  Stafford  on  that  occasion  ? — I  really  do  not  recol- 
lect ;  some  days ;  but  I  was  there  several  times. 
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R.  Spooner^  Esq.        Did  you  continue  to  possess  the  promises  of  the  majority  of  electors,  four  oat 

--7      of  five,  till  the  eve  of  the  election  ? — ^Till  the  very  day  before  the  election. 

13  July  1836.         ^g  y^^Yl  the  master  manufacturers  as  the  workmen  ? — ^Just  so. 

And  shopkeepers  ? — Yes,  of  all  classes. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  election  you  were  not  threatened  with  any  vigorous 
opposition  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

When  did  Sir  William  Wynne  withdraw? — I  think  about  a  week  before  the 
election,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me  ;  I  merely  speak  from  recollection ; 
it  might  be  longer. 

To  all  appearance,  I  understand  you,  a  week  before  the  election  you  were  left 
without  any  effective  opponent  in  the  field  ? — Without  any  opponent 

You  entertained  no  doubt  of  your  success  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

Do  you  recollect  a  deputation  going  up  to  London  about  that  time  ? — I  re- 
member being  informed  of  it. 

Do  you  remember  another  candidate  coming  into  the  field  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Beaumont  ? — ^Yes. 

When  did  he  arrive  in  Stafford  ? — I  think  on  the  Friday  before  the  election. 

The  election  being  on  the  Tuesday? — On  the  following  Wednesday,  I  think, 
but  I  have  no  memorandum ;  I  merely  speak  from  recollection. 

Had  you  previously  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  bribery  at  that  deo- 
tion  ? — Undoubtedly ;  I  had  no  idea  of  bribery. 

Did  you  continue  to  entertain  the  opinion  as  to  your  return,  which  you  have 
already  expressed,  after  Mr.  Beaumont's  arrival? — ^I  had  no  doubt  of  my  return 
till  the  beginning  of  the  second  day's  poll. 

Was  any  conmiunication  made  to  you  then  as  to  the  payment  of  voters  ? — 
Not  a  direct  commimication  made  to  me  as  to  the  pajrment  of  voters. 

What  was  the  result  of  the  first  day's  poll? — I  was  nine  in  the  minority  on 
the  first  day's  poll. 

Were  you  informed  diuing  the  first  day^s  poll  that  bribery  had  commenced  ? — 
I  was  informed  that  a  great  many  of  my  promises  had  gone  on  the  other  side, 
and  that  it  was  supposed  that  bribery  had  commenced. 

What  was  the  result  of  the  second  day's  poll? — Very  early  in  the  morning  I 
perceived  that  there  were  men  who  had  promised  me  were  voting  the  other  way, 
and  I  retired  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Those  who  had  promised  you  were  voting  for  Mr.  Beaumont  ?  — Yes. 

Did  this  apply  to  the  masters  as  well  as  the  men  ? — ^No ;  I  think  chiefly 
amongst  the  men.  Those  who  had  promised  me  that  morning  when  I  went 
round,  not  ten  minutes  before  I  had  gone  to  the  hustings,  came  to  the  hustings, 
and  laughed  in  my  face,  and  voted  against  me. 

Did  you  see  anything  in  the  possession  of  those  men  which  might  account 
for  the  change  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  see  at  that  dection  voters  with  bank-notes  in  their  hats  ? — ^I  did  not 
myself. 

Did  you  see  them  with  any  notes? — I  did  not. 

Was  there  extensive  treating  drnring  those  days  of  the  election  ? — Certainly, 

Much  drunkenness  ? — A  great  deal. 

Any  riot?— Very  considerable  riot,  so  much  so  that  the  yeomanry  were  sent 
for. 

Did  you  understand  on  the  second  day  that  the '  expenses  incident  to  yoor 
contest  had  materially  exceeded  the  amount  subscribed  ? — I  did. 

By  a  large  amount  ? — A  large  amount. 

Do  you  remember  precisely  what  amount? — ^No;  I  do  not  think  the  amoxmt 
was  mentioned  to  me. 

Was  it  proposed  to  you  then  that  a  negociation  should  be  opened  on  the  part 
of  your  friends  with  the  friends  of  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — ^A  negociation  was  opened. 

With  Mr.  Beaimiont  or  his  party  ? — ^With  Mr.  Beaumont. 

Was  a  part  of  that  negociation  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  condition 
that  you  retired  from  the  contest,  undertaking  not  to  petition  against  his  return? 
— ^The  result  of  the  negociation  was,  that  I  withdrew,  and  that  I  afterwards  re- 
ceived some  money;  the  negociation  itself  was  perfectly  confidential  between 
myself  and  Mr.  Beaumont ;  tiiat  was  the  result. 

Was  that  sum  of  money  paid  over  to  your  committee  or  parties  conducting  the 
election,  in  liquidation  of  expenses  incurred  ? — ^The  whole  of  it. 
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Was  that  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ? — It  was  not.  R.  Spooner,  Esq. 

Did  you  supply  the  rest  of  the  money  ? — I  did.  — — —— 

To  cover  the  whole  expense  of  the  election  ? — I  did,  beyond  the  original  sub-      ^3  J"^y  1836. 
scription  that  had  been  paid  first. 

JSy  a  Lord.]  The  amount  received  was  short  of  the  expense,  not  only  including 
what  you  paid,  but  the  original  subscription  of  3,000  Z.? — ^Just  so. 

Mr.  Rushton.]  What  amount  did  you  subscribe  to  liquidate  the  whole  ? — I 
think  my  first  subscription,  when  I  stated  that  I  would  not  be  at  any  expense, 
was  300/. ;  I  think  I  afterwards  paid  600  Z.  or  700  Z.  to  make  up  the  whole. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  what  the  whole  amount  expended  was? — ^Not 
exactly. 

Was  it  5,000/.  or  6000/.  ?— Upwards  of  6,000  /. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  were  defeated  by  direct  bribery  on  that  occa- 
sion ? — I  cannot  entertain  any  doubt  upon  that  subject. 

Have  you  had  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  be  present  at  many  elections? — I  have 
been  at  a  few  ;  two  or  three. 

Did  you  ever  see  anything  to  be  compared  to  the  corruption  of  Stafford  on 
that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Wkateley  objected  to  the  question. 

The  Counsel  were  informed  this  question  could  not  be  put. 

Mr,  Rttshton.']  During  that  election  were  you  questioned  as  to  your  political 
principles  by  the  voters  ? — I  recollect  only  one  question  being  put  to  me,  and  I 
have  no  recollection  of  any  other ;  I  believe  there  was  not. 

You  canvassed  the  whole  constituency  of  the  borough  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  JVhateley. 

Although  you  were  asked  only  one  question,  I  take  for  granted  that  you  made 
some  extremely  eloquent  and  good  expositions  of  your  own  opinions  and  prin- 
<jiples  ? — I  did  state  my  own  opinions  and  principles. 

Very  fully  ? — Very  fully. 

Your  opinions  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day  ? — ^Yes,  just  so. 

WiU  you  allow  me  to  ask  what  was  the  question  proposed  to  you  ? — ^Whether 
I  should  vote  for  Catholic  Emancipation  or  not. 

That  was  one  of  the  most  important  topics  that  then  agitated  the  public  mind  ? 
— It  was  so. 

And  you  stated  your  opinion  upon  that  point  ? — Yes. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  you  had  resolved  not  to  spend  any  money  ? — 
In  bribery  I  had  determined  not  to  spend  any  money  till  Mr.  Beaumont  came 
down. 

In  illegal  means  ? — Certainly  not  in  bribery. 

It  had  never  entered  into  your  mind  to  do  it  ? — ^It  must  have  entered  into 
my  mind  in  a  degree,  because  it  was  exceedingly  well  known  that  it  was  the 
custom  to  give  a  sum  of  money  to  the  voters  after  the  election.  As  far  as  the 
committee  were  concerned,  the  committee  had  resolved  that  no  money  should 
be  so  applied  of  their  subscription. 

There  was  of  course  drinking  going  on  ? — Of  course. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  you  have  been  at  other  elections  ;  did  you  ever 
know  an  election  where  drinking  was  not  going  on  ? — Certainly  I  never  did. 

Had  you  been  resident  in  Stafford,  or  connected  particularly  with  the  town  ? 
Not  particularly  connected  with  the  town ;  I  was  a  magistrate  for  the  county. 

Not  even  attending  the  Stafford  sessions  ? — No. 

Although  well  known  in  the  town  of  Birmingham  and  in  the  city  of  Worcester, 
you  were  not  personally  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Stafford? — I  was  known  to 
a  great  many. 

Not  to  the  great  majority  of  the  persons  residing  there  ? — Certainly  not 

You  say  that  until  Mr.  Beaimiont  came  down  there  was  no  idea  of  any  money 
being  given  for  votes  ? — ^With  the  qualification  I  have  before  expressed. 

There  was  a  determination  on  your  part  not  to  give  ? — ^Yes. 

There  was  no  intention  to  give  anything  for  votes  until  after  Mr.  Beaumont 
had  been  polUng  for  some  time  ? — ^No. 

It  was  an  impromptu  at  the  moment  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

Not  a  laboured  impromptu  of  three  months  in  preparation,  but  an  impromptu 
of  the  moment  ? — Certainly. 
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R.  Spoaiter,  Egq.        It  is  perhaps  almost  a  personal  question ;  you  say  you  afterwards  received  some 

money ;  I  need  hardly  ask  whether  one  shilling  of  that  was  for  your  own  personal 

13  July  1836.     benefit  ? — ^Every  farthing  was  paid  over  to  the  committee. 
And  more  ? — ^Yes,  and  more. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Rushton. 

Though  mA  a  resident  at  Stafford,  I  believe  your  banking  establishment  was 
well  known  in  the  coimty  ? — Very  well  known. 

In  the  mining  districts  particularly?— Yes,  certainly. 

By  a  Lord]  You  did  not  happen  to  hear  Mr.  Beaumont's  closing  address  after 
the  election  ? — I  did  not. 

Are  the  House  to  understand  that  no  money  was  paid  in  bribery  on  the  part 
of  persons  concerned  for  you  until  the  second  day  of  the  election? — ^I  did 
not  know  of  any ;  indeed  of  my  own  knowledge  I  did  not  know  of  any  being 
paid. 

Did  you  beUeve  that  none  was  paid  till  the  second  day  ? — I  have  no  knowledge 
on  the  point  whether  it  was  paid  or  not ;  as  far  as  my  opinion  goes  I  believe  there 
was  none  paid  ;  but  I  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  poll  on  the  first  day  ? — One  hundred  and  thirty-six 
for  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  for  myself. 

\The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Thomas  Gisbomey  Esquire,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  attending  by 
permission  of  the  House,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  as  follows: 

T,  Gisbome^  Esq.       Mr.  Attstin.']  WERE  you  a  candidate  for  the  borough  of  Stafford  in  the  years 
1830  and  1831  ?— Yes. 

Was  Mr.  Lee  your  agent  in  those  years  ? — Mr.  Lee  was  a  servant  of  my  own, 
whom  I  took  with  me  to  Stafford. 

He  was  not  a  resident  there  ? — No. 

Is  Mr.  Lee  living  or  dead  ? — ^He  is  dead. 

How  long  has  he  been  dead  ? — He  died  in  January  this  year. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of  Marson  at  Stafford  at  either  ot  those 
elections  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect  the  name  ;  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  lately ;  but  I 
should  not  have  recollected  the  name  imless  it  had  been  lately  called  to  my 
recollection. 

You  did  not  see  him  yourself?— I  dare  say  I  did,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  him. 

Have  you  any  account  relating  to  the  election  of  1830? — I  do  not  know  this 
writing  shown  me. 

Had  you  any  money  at  Webb's  bank  in  that  year  ? — ^Yes,  in  both  years,  I 
think ;  I  think  in  1830.  I  in  the  first  instance  put  1 ,000/.  into  Webb's  baiik,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  afterwards  another  IfiOOl. 

That  was  in  1830?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  how  the  money  was  disposed  of  in  1830? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
know  exactly ;  I  know  that  none  of  it  was  disposed  of  in  paying  any  man  for  his 
vote.  I  know  that  in  the  year  1830  I  did  not  pay  a  single  man  for  his  vote ;  I 
told  him  I  would  pay  nothing  for  votes  ;  but  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  a  small 
sum  was  so  paid  by  parties  in  Stafford  who  acted  as  agents  ;  a  good  deal  of  it 
certainly  was  spent  in  very  extensive  treating. 

Do  you  know  the  phrase  "  ticket-money"  at  Stafford? — Yes,  giving  tickets. 

Do  you  know  whether  in  the  year  1 830  any  ticket-money  was  given  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  to  what  amount  ? — No  ;  but  I  remember  giving  it  openly  from 
the  window  of  the  inn ;  but  that  money  was  not  given  with  reference  to  any  man's 
vote ;  it  was  given  indiscriminately  to  every  burgess,  whether  you  expected  him 
to  vote  for  or  against  you ;  and  it  was  considered  it  was  very  unhandsome  in  the 
borough  to  canvass  any  man  at  the  time  you  gave  that  money  to  him.  Burgesses 
at  Stafford  considered  after  the  election  began  it  was  their  privilege  or  their  duty  to 
look  after  the  interest  of  the  borough,  therefore  they  struck  work,  and  that  was 
given  them  in  lieu  of  wages  to  keep  their  families ;  and  if  there  were  three  can- 
didates, one  gave  it  one  day,  and  another  candidate  two  days  afterwards,  and 
two  days  after  another,  till  the  election  took  place ;  but  it  had  no  rrference 
whatever  to  which  way  the  man  was  to  vote ;  it  was  given  indiscriminately  to 
all  burgesses  who  applied  for  it,  whether  they  were  expected  to  vote  for  you  or 
against  you. 
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It  was  more  in  the  nature  of  head-money  than  of  bribery  ?  —I  do  not  know  what 
head-money  means. 

Had  you  any  account  given  you? — ^This  is  the  account  in  Mr.  Lee's  writing  of 
the  amount  which  he  paid. 

And  you  have  discharged  that  ? — ^Yes  ;  it  is  six  years  ago ;  I  have  never  looked 
at  this  since,  except  that  I  believe  I  saw  it  once  casually  for  a  few  minutes.  This 
is  an  account  of  expenditure  of  2,286  i  ;  and  here  is  also  a  statement  where  the 
money  came  from. 

[The  same  was  delwered  w,  and  read  as  follows :] 

Expenses  at  Staffbrdy  July  1830. 


T.  Gisborne^  Eiq 
13  July  1836. 


1830. 

July  19   - 
July  20   - 
July  21  and  22 
July  23   - 


Julv26  - 


July  29  - 


July  30  •< 

July  31    - 
August  1 


541. 


Samuel  Lea*s  expense  to  Macclesfield,  &c. 

Sent  to  Mr.  Gisborne  at  the  Swan  to  give  away  - 

711  burgesses,  51.  each     -*---- 

Expense  in  and  about  Stafford  with  Mr.  George  Wynne 
and  others  after  Mr.  Gisborne  had  left    -        -        - 
Bands,  ringers,  handbells,  &c.   -        .        -        -        . 
Travelling  expenses,  &c.  to  Manchester  by  night 
Checks  for  aie,  and  sundries,  in  Mr.  Smith's  account 
Travelling  expenses  from  Manchester  to  Stafford 
Given  in  small  sums  to  women  and  others  when  can- 
vassing        -------- 

Checks  tor  ale,  and  sundries,  settled  with  Mr.  R.  Smith 
Given  in  small  sums  to  women  and  others  -        -        - 
Checks  and  paid  for  ale    - 

Cash  remitted  to  Mr.  George  Wynne  from  Manchester 
Given  to  Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Wynne^  to  distri- 
bute in  ale,  25/.,  of  which  they  gave  me  20/.  10 s. 
back  again  -------- 

Given  to  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Bromley  to  distribute, 
25/.  and  I  /.  19s.  ------- 

Cash  given  to  Mr.  Sirdefield  and  Mr.  Meeson  to  distri- 
bute, 25/.;  received  back  9*.         -        -        -        - 

Cash  to  Mr.  Gisborne      ------ 

Paid  by  Lea,  Cartwright  and  others,  at  various  houses, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  poll,  for  ale  to  keep  the  bur- 
gesses together     -  ^     - 
Paid,  same  day,  by  liea,  to  Wynne  and  Meeson,  and 
given  by  them       ------- 

Given  to  women  and  others  in  small  sums 
Paid  by  Lea  and  others  at  various  houses  during  the 
conclusion  of  the  poUing        -        -        -        -        - 

Sundry  accounts  brought  after  the  election^  and  al- 
lowed by  the  committee  to  be  usual  and  correct 
Sundry  other  accounts  allowed  by  the  committee    in 
like  manner  -        -        -        - 

Given  to  Meeson,  and  set  off  in  his  account 
Given  to  Mr.  Sirdefield,  and  of  which  45  /.  is  accounted 
for  by  Mr.  Marson  (Query:  Had  Mr.  G.  the  re- 
mainder?)   -------- 

Paid  in  small  sums  for  doorkeepers'  wages,  given  to 
women,  8cc.  ------- 

Flag  carriers,  paid  on  the  29th  -        -        -        -        - 

Torches,  paid  on  the  29th  ------ 

Mr.    Siraefield^s   account  amounts  to    772/.  i8i.,  of 
which  iSoZ.  remains  unpaid  -        -        -        -        - 

Mr.  George  Wynne  ------ 

Mr.  John  Wynne      ------- 

Mr.  Meeson    -------- 

Mr.  Bromley    -------- 

Thomas  Tildesley     ------- 

Paid  Tildesley  cash  which  he  said  he  had  lent  to  Mr. 
Gisborne       --*----- 

Given  to  servants,  waiters,  hostler,  boots,  &c.,  at  Swan 

Lea's  expenses  on  Sunday  morning  with  Sirdefield,  the 

Wynnes,  Cartwright,  Bromley,  &c.,  inchiding  1  /.  at 

the  Oak,  and  coach  fere  to  Manchester  -        -        - 

Charges  at  the  bank         ------ 

£. 

M  M  2 


0 

0 

177 

8 

4 
16 

6 
6 

0 

1 

11 

0 

2 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

620 

1 

10 
16 

10 
0 

1 

217 

13 

6 

6 

2 

11 

0 

44 

26 

12 

2 

0 
6 

4 

10 

0 

26 

19 

0 

24 
2 

11 
0 

0 
0 

87   10     o 


14  0 

2  14 

0 
0 

39  0 

0 

200   9 

4 

104  3 
25  0 

1 
0 

56  0 

0 

3  9 
2  2 

0 
0 

4  0 

0 

692  18 
20  0 

0 

0 

20  0 

0 

20 

0 

20  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

1  8 
6  6 

6 
0 

2  5 
1  6 

0 
0 

2,286    5    3 
(^continued.) 
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r.  GUbomCy  Esq.  1830. 

,^___       July  18- 
13  July  1836.      J«iy22  . 


July  29  - 


Cash  from  Mr.  Gisborne  at  Manchester 
Ditto      -        -       ditto  at  Stafford 

£.  s.  d. 
Accounts  at  the  bank  -  -  1,186  3  - 
Of  which  Lea  furnished  -        -      167  3  - 


£.  s.  d. 
60  o  o 
o  o 


140 


Cash  from  Mr.  G.  at  Stafford  - 
Balance  of  another  bank  account 
Cash  borrowed  from  Mr.  Wynne 
Paid  by  Manchester  business 


-  1,019 

-  200 

-  590 

20 

-  258 


£.2,286     5    3 


There  are  vouchers,  such  as  they  are,  for  many  of  the  largest  of  the  above 
sums,  tied  in  packets. 

In  the  year  1831,  did  you  find  it  necessary  to  purchase  the  votes? — In  the 
year  1831,  when  I  went  into  the  borough  to  canvass,  I  think  three  persons, 
whose  names  I  have  totally  forgotten,  came  to  me  and  stated  they  were  de- 
puted by  the  burgesses  to  wait  upon  me  ;  and  they  said  that  they  were  anxious 
to  return  me  again  as  their  Member;  but  that  they  considered  that  it  would  be 
so  extremely  against  the  interest  of  the  borough  to  return  any  person  twice 
without  his  paying  for  the  votes,  that  they  could  not  do  it.  There  was  another 
gentleman,  they  said,  who  they  knew  would  be  a  candidate,  who  would  not 
pay  them ;  but,  rather  than  establish  the  precedent  of  returning  the  same  per- 
son twice  without  his  paying,  that  they  would  return  me,  and  would  return  me 
for  less  than  they  would  anybody  else ;  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  give 
their  votes  to  other  candidates  if  I  did  not  agree  to  pay  it.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  names  of  the  persons,  but  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  interview. 
No  person  was  present  at  it  but  those  three  parties  and  myself.  I  told  them 
what  was  my  intention  at  the  time ;  that  I  did  not  intend  to  pay  for  votes  ;  and 
I  believe,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  begirming  of  the  election,  none  of  my  votes 
were  paid  for,  unless  a  small  sum  obtained  from  my  servant  for  another  pur- 
pose was  applied  to  bribing  a  few  persons  whose  names  began  with  the  letter  A. 
They  were  all  called  by  letter ;  and  I  think  a  few  friends  of  mine,  who  were 
zealous,  applied  not  more  than  20/.  or  30 Z.  to  bribing  those  persons  whose  names 
began  with  the  letter  A.,  and  after  that  they  came  up  and  voted  very  freely. 
The  rule  of  polling,  as  may  have  been  stated  to  your  lordships,  is,  that  every 
man's  name  is  called  out  of  an  alphabetical  list,  and  that  he  cannot  appear  at 
all  till  his  name  has  been  called ;  then,  if  he  does  not  appear  when  his  name  is 
called,  he  may  come  up  at  any  subsequent  time  when  there  is  a  vacancy. 
I  found,  that  with  the  exception  of  those  few  I  do  not  absolutely  know  to  have 
been  paid,  every  man  who  had  promised  to  poll  for  me  when  his  name  was  called 
did  not  appear,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  day  I  found  that  I  was  in  the 
minority,  I  think  five  or  six-and-thirty. 

By  a  Lord,]  Upon  how  many ;  do  you  recollect  ? — No.  I  had  a  great  notion 
that  I  had  not  polled  above  fifty  or  sixty  votes,  so  that  the  other  party  might 
have  polled  perhaps  100  ;  but  I  cannot  be  very  positive  about  figures  five  years 
ago,  not  having  the  slightest  idea  of  having  to  give  an  account  of  the  transac- 
tion. I  did  not  mean  to  lose  the  election,  and  I  had  made  preparations,  at  least 
I  had  told  Mr.  Lea,  who  had  known  the  borough  on  the  occasion  of  the  former 
election,  to  make  preparations  for  paying  the  voters,  if  necessary ;  and  he  had 
done  so,  I  beUeve.  I  sent  to  him  out  of  the  poll  in  the  middle  of  the  day  that 
we  were  in  the  minority,  and  that  he  must  send  up  some  votes ;  and  from  that 
time  I  began  to  get  up  that  minority.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  polling  I 
was  in  the  minority  of  one,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  I  think  I  was  in 
the  majority  100. 

You  gained  the  election  ? — I  gained  the  election  on  both  occasions.  I  will 
not  be  positive  about  those  numbers  ;  but  I  am  sure  I  was  in  the  minority  of 
one  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  poll,  and  that  I  gained  the  election  ultimately. 

Mr.  Aiistin,']  With  respect  to  the  details  of  the  operation,  you  were  not  con- 
versant with  them  ? — I  know  nothing  more  than  that  I  went  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  first  day's  poll,  particularly  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Lea ;  I  went  down  to  the  place  when  he  was  paying  the  voters,  and  I  did  see  the 

machinery. 
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machinery.     In  fact  I  saw  no  man  paid,  but  he  explained  to  me  then  the    ^'  ^^^^^^y  ^"^ 
preparations  which  were  made  for  paying  votes,  or  I  should  not  have  known       '*7T""TT 
them.  isJulyx836. 

I  think  you  have  not  been  a  candidate  for  Stafford  since  ? — No,  I  have  not. 
I  will  only  say,  after  they  had  paid  the  voters  who  voted  for  me  after  the  middle 
of  the  first  day,  they  turned  back,  if  I  may  so  say,  and  paid  those  who  had  voted 
previously,  though  they  had  not  voted  on  the  promise  of  being  paid ;  such  as 
pleased  to  accept  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whitmore. 

What  was  the  number  in  1830  that  polled  for  you? — Six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six.     I  recollect  it  by  the  three  sixes. 

On  that  occasion  no  money  was  giving  for  voting  ? — ^No,  nor  no  money  pro- 
mised ;  I  am  positive  no  money  was  J)romised  by  myself,  and  that  I  told  them 
publicly  that  I  would  not  pay  them. 

Mr.  Hawkes  was  a  candidate  at  that  election  ? — He  was. 

He  was  subsequently  a  candidate  at  the  election  of  1831  ? — ^He  was. 

You  were  told  that  Mr.  Hawkes  was  about  to  give  no  money ;  that  there 
would  be  another  candidate  who  would  not  give  any  money  ? — I  did  not  know 
it  would  be  Mr.  Hawkes.  There  was  another  gentleman  in  the  town,  whose 
name  I  forget ;  I  think  Mr.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Hawkes  was  brought  in  quite  suddenly 
on  the  evening  of  the  day.  Mr.  Lloyd  went  away  in  the  course  of  the  nighty 
when  one  clear  day  would  have  intervened  before  the  polling  began,  and  it  was 
only  just  on  the  evening  of  the  day  before  that  Mr.  Hawkes  came  into  the 
town  as  a  candidate ;  so  that  I  could  not  have  been  told  by  those  parties  whom 
I  had  seen  one  day  previous  to  that,  that  Mr.  Hawkes  was  coming,  he  not 
coming  till  the  night  before.  I  do  not  think  that  they  had  the  sUghtest  idea  of 
his  coming. 

Who  were  those  three  persons  ? — I  cannot  recollect  their  names  ;  I  have  a 
recollection  of  their  persons. 

Were  they  persons  you  had  previously  known  ? — They  were  parties  who  had 
voted  for  me  on  the  previous  election. 

Were  they  persons  who  had  interfered  much  in  your  election  of  1830  ? — ^No ; 
they  were  working  shoemakers. 

Not  leading  men  ? — ^Not  at  all  leading  men  in  point  of  business  in  the  town. 
I  should  rather  infer  that  they  were  men  trusted  by  the  rest  of  the  burgesses^ 
because  I  know  the  impression  they  made  on  my  mind  was,  that  they  certainly 
were  deputed  by  the  Isirge  body  of  burgesses. 

You  did  not  know,  from  any  previous  interview  with  them,  that  they  were 
leaders  at  the  election ;  you  say  they  did  not  much  interfere  in  the  election  of 
1830? — I  do  not  recollect  their  interference.  The  fact  of  their  coming  to  me, 
acting  in  this  candid  way,  made  a  great  impression  on  my  mind. 

What  was  the  answer  you  gave  them  ? — I  told  them  that  it  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  pay  any  money ;  I  had  carried  the  previous  election,  and  I  thought  I 
might  carry  this  too. 

The  arrangement  for  giving  money  commenced  in  the  middle  of  the  first  day's 
poll  ? — ^The  arrangement  was  made  previously  ;  from  the  nature  of  my  canvass  I 
was  led  more  to  be  convinced  that  I  should  not  be  returned  unless  I  did  give  money. 
I  was  canvassing  three  or  four  days,  and  that  conviction  grew  upon  me ;  and 
having  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  buy  votes  rather  than  lose  the  election,  I 
began  to  make  preparations  for  doing  it. 

With  whom  were  those  preparations  made  ? — ^I  ordered  my  confidential  person 
whom  I  brought  with  me  to  make  the  preparations,  and  he  made  them  without 
my  having  any  communication  with  him. 

Those  arrangements  were  quite  confidential  between  you  and  him  ? — Yes ;  he 
knew  as  well  as  I  knew,  that  secrecy  was  an  object ;  and  I  desired  him  to  make 
the  preparations  he  thought  best  and  most  secure. 

In  secrecy  ? — ^Yes  ;  for  paying  the  voters.  At  the  same  time  the  object  would 
not  have  been  attained  unless  the  general  body  of  the  voters  had  been  let  know 
that  it  was  my  intention  to  pay  them. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  he  had  instructions  from  you  to  make  that  communica- 
tion ? — It  was  very  little  necessary  to  make  that  commimication ;  when  one  or 
two  had  been  paid  they  would  soon  let  the  others  know. 

Not  till  some  had  been  paid  ? — I  really  do  not  know  ;  I  know  that  part  of  the 
arrangement  was,  that  every  man  after  he  had  polled  received  a  ticket  from  a 
clerk  he  employed,  and  that  he  took  to  the  room. 

541.  mm3  You 
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T.  Giibome,  Esq.       You  were  in  a  minority,  you  say,  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  who  had  the 
■■  majority  over  you  ? — Both  the  other  candidates  ;  hut  the  lowest  of  them,  I  think, 

13  July  1835.     -^  Hawkes,  had  a  majority  of  35  over  me. 

Who  was  the  candidate  at  the  head  of  the  poll  ? — Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Hawkes  who  had  this  majority  had  also  been  a  candidate  in  1830  ? — ^Yea, 
he  had. 

At  which  no  money  was  paid,  to  your  knowledge,  by  either  of  the  candidates  ? 
— I  know  nothing  of  what  other  candidates  did  at  former  elections  ;  and  if  I  did 
I  would  not  tell ;  only  what  I  did  myself. 

You  have  explained  the  distribution  of  money  by  tickets  and  the  canvass  as 
quite  at  a  different  time  from  the  time  of  giving  the  ticket  money  ? — ^Yes.  I 
kiKxw  it  was  considered  a  breach  of  Stafford  etiquette  to  canvass  a  man  when  he 
had  that  money  ;  that  it  was  given  without  reference  to  whom  the  parties  should 
vote  for.  I  recollect  giving  it  out  of  a  window  in  the  Swan  Inn  at  Stafford,  the 
most  open  place,  and  giving  silver  all  over  the  town.  I  stood  with  a  list  of 
voters  ;  every  man  had  5*. 

The  men  having  been  out  of  work  some  time  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  believe  it  was  etiquette 
for  no  one  in  Stafford  to  work  after  the  candidates  came  into  the  town. 

And  this  was  a  mode  of  getting  money  into  the  town  in  Heu  of  work  ? — ^Yes. 

At  the  election  of  1831  we  have  heard  some  money  was  advanced  on  your 
account  during  the  progress  of  the  polling  ?— I  do  not  exactly  know  what  you 
rrfer  to. 

One  or  two  witnesses  have  spoken  of  small  sums  they  advanced  towards  the 
buying  of  votes  ? — I  do  not  laK)w  that.  There  was  an  account  between  me  and  a 
person  at  Stafford,  which  had  reference  to  his  claiming  to  have  advanced  some 
money. 

Was  that  Mr.  Marson? — No  ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  person's  name. 

Did  not  Mr.  Marson  advance  40/.  ? — I  never  heard  of  it  I  recollect  that 
there  was  a  difficulty  about  getting  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns ;  they  gave 
30*.,  I  think,  for  spUt  votes,  and  3/.  for  plumpers. 

Had  you  lodged  money  in  the  bank  ?— Yes ;  and  then  after  that  was  exhausted 
I  gave  checks  on  my  own  banker  at  Derby.  If  Mr.  Marson  has  said  that  he 
advanced  Mr.  Lee  40  Z.,  I  dare  say  it  is  quite  correct,  but  I  know  nothing  of  iL 

Was  Mr.  Lee  the  only  person  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  money  ? — ^Yes. 
One  of  my  brothers  was  in  Stafford,  and  when  Mr.  Lee  sent  him  word  he  wanted 
moiiey,  he  either  went  to  the  bank  and  got  the  money,  or  gave  a  check  for  it,  or 
managed  it  in  some  way. 

You  took  the  account  lying  before  you  on  Mr.  Lee's  credit ;  you  did  not  inves- 
tigate the  account  ? — If  there  were  vouchers  I  would  go  by  them.  I  took  it  prin- 
cipally on  Mr.  Lee's  word.  The  hotel  bill  is  772  Z.  for  three  days  ;  that  was  a 
large  item. 

That  was  the  charge  at  the  hotel  where  you  were  yourself? — ^Yes,  where  I  was 
myBelf.  I  recollect  seeing  the  bill,  and  there  was  one  item  that  occurred  every 
day,  and  that  was  broken  glass,  15/. 

The  others  were  pubUcans'  bills  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  some  of  them  were. 

By  a  Lord.]  That  account  for  2,200/.  related  to  the  election  of  1830,  when 
there  were  no  voters  paid  ? — ^Yes.  I  think  there  was  something  more ;  I  have  a 
general  impression  that  my  election  cost  me  about  2,400/. 

What  did  your  election  of  1831  cost  ? — It  was  a  trifle  less  than  the  election  of 
1830 ;  I  think  100/.  or  200/.  less. 

Though  you  paid  no  voters  ? — Yes.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  pay  the  voters,  and 
to  have  no  agents.     It  is  the  simplest  mode  of  electioneering  possible. 

1831  was  the  first  year  after  the  Reform  Bill  ? — No ;  it  was  previous  to  the 
Reform  Bill  passing  ;  it  was  when  Parliament  was  dissolved  suddenly.  I  have 
never  represented  Stafford  since  the  Reform  Bill  passed,  nor  been  a  candidate 
there.         ^ 

You  state  the  sum  paid  was  30^.  for  a  spUt  vote,  and  3/.  for  a  plumper  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  the  uniform  sum  paid,  or  was  any  larger  sum  paid  for  votes  ? — I 
think  it  began  with  paying  1/.  and  2/.  ;  they  raised  it  to  30^.  and  3/.  ;  but  I 
think  we  equalized  it  afterwards  ;  that  those  parties  who  had  received  less,  if  they 
had  given  me  plumpers,  had  the  other  sent  them  afterwards,  to  put  them  all  on 
an  equality. 

Were  there  any  larger  sums  paid  as  the  election  went  on  ? — ^No.  On  my  part 
there  was  no  necessity  ;  it  was  a  regular  progressive  majority  after  the  first  diay. 

But 
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But  the  voter  insisted  on  the  paym^xt  of  head-money,  or  whatever  you  please    T.  Gkbomey  Es^. 

to  call  it,  which  had  been  the  custom  at  the  election  ? — I  suppose  it  had ;  but  I 

really  know  nothing  of  any  Staflford  election  except  those  two;   I  know  no      is^n^yiSs^* 
more  than  any  otiher  man  about  the  custom,  merely  what  I  have  heard  by  refKirt 
about  the  custom  of  the  borough,  except  with  reference  to  those  electLons.     At 
the  first  of  those  elections  I  was  asked  to  pay  the  voters.     I  told  them  I  would 
not,  but  that  I  would  retire  if  anybody  came  forward  that  would. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  borough  election  in  England  ? — I  believe  I 
was  never  at  any  other  borough  election  in  my  life. 

You  cannot  say  whether  this  custom  of  paying  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  each 
voter  is  anything  peculiar  in  Staflford,  or  whetber  it  is  the  same  custom  which 
has  been  so  long  prevalent  in  other  boroughs  ? — ^Na,  I  know  nothing  about  that 

[^The  Witness  was  directed  to  tvithdraw. 

[The  Counsel  were  directed  to  tvithdraw. 

Ordered,  that  the  further  consideration  and  second  reading  of  the  said 
Bill  be  put  off  to  Saturday  next,  at  Ten  o'clock  ;  and  that  the  Lords  be 
summoned. 


Die  Sabbati,  16'  JuUi  1836. 


THE  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  further  consideration  and  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  intituled,  '*  An  Act  to  exclude  the  Borough  o£  Staflford, 
in  the  County  of  Stafford,  from  sending  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament ;"  and 
for  the  Lords  to  be  summoned ;  and  for  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  proof  of 
the  preamble  of  the  Bill ;  and  for  the  electors  of  Stafford  to  be  heard  by  them- 
selves, their  counsel  or  agents,  on  the  matters  contained  in  their  petition ; 

Counsel  were  called  in. 

Then  John  Smarts  Esquire,  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was 

Examined  as  follows. 

Mr.  Rushton.]  I  believe  you  are  a  solicitor  residing  in  London  ? — I  am. 

Were  you  present  at  the  lelection  in  1826  for  the  borough  of  Stafford  ? — I  was. 

Were  you  concerned  during  that  election  for  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — I  was* 

Did  you  go  to  Stafford  alone  ? — No ;  I  went  to  Stafford  with  Mr.  Batty. 

Who  is  Mr.  Batty  ? — I  think  he  is  a  burgess  for  the  borough ;  Mr.  William 
Batty,  I  think,  his  name  was. 

Did  you  regulate  the  expenditure  during  that  election  ? — ^No,  certainly  not. 

Did  you  arrange  any  portion  of  it  ? — ^I  was  generally  consulted  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Beaumont  on  the  subject  of  the  expenditure. 

Do  you  produce  any  documents  or  accounts  relating  to  that  election  ? — 
I  have  got  no  account  in  my  possession  relative  to  that  election  other  than  the 
public-house  accounts. 

Will  you  produce  them  ? — I  consider  that  they  are  in  my  possession  as  the 
property  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  I  plead  his  privilege  before  the  House  as  not 
being  boimd  to  produce  any  accounts  of  his  in  my  possession. 

The  Witness  was  informed  that  he  was  bound  to  produce  the  accounts 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Smart.]  These  are  the  only  ones  I  have  relating  to  accounts  upon 
that  election. 

[The  Witness  produced  several  accounts,  which  were  injected  by  Mr.  Mushton.] 

Have  you  a  list  of  the  voters  ? — I  have  got  the  poll-books. 
Are  they  marked  ? — ^I  do  not  think  they  are. 

[The  Witness  produced  the  same.'] 

This  appears  to  be  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  canvass  and  promises ;  are  there 
any  marks  here  of  your  own  ? — ^Not  any. 

541.  mm4  Is 
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i6  July  1836. 
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Join  SmaHy  Esq,       Is  that  book  in  your  handwriting  ? — ^No ;  there  is  no  book  in  my  handwriting, 

I  nor  do  I  know  in  whose  writing  it  is. 

i6  July  4836.         Do  you  know  anything  of  that  book  containing  a  list  of  names? — ^Nothing 
whatever  further  than  that  I  found  it  in  my  possession ;  the  other,  I  think,  is  a 
copy  of  the  poll-book. 
You  do  not  know  what  the  crosses  at  the  side  denote  ? — ^Not  at  all. 
Have  you  any  other  papers  or  documents  whatever  relating  to  that  election  ? 
■ — I  have  some  letters  relating  to  the  election,  but  very  distantly  connected 
with  it. 
Do  they  relate  to  the  amount  expended  ? — ^No,  they  do  not. 
Are  they  letters  relating  to  the  expenditure  of  money  at  that  election  ? — They 
may  have  some  reference,  but  very  trifling,  to  it. 

Have  the  goodness  to  refer  to  them  ? — I  apprehend  that  I  am  not  bound  to 
produce  letters  written  from  Mr.  Beaumont  to  myself. 

Mr.  Whateley  submitted,  that  the  witness  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  produce  the  letters  received  from  his  client. 

Mr.  Rushton.'\  From  whom  are  the  letters? — Some  of  them  are  from 
Mr.  Beaumont,  others  from  persons  resident  in  the  borough,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  from  Mr.  Flint,  a  soUcitor,  who  was  one  of  the  agents  employed  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Beaumont  in  the  borough. 

By  a  Lord.']  Are  these  letters  from  residents  of  the  borough  to  yourself  or 
to  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — ^To  myself. 

Mr.  Rushton  stated,  that  he  did  not  press  for  the  production  of  letters 
from  Mr.  Beaumont  to  the  witness,  but  any  letters  which  had  passed 
between  the  burgesses  of  Stafford  and  the  witness  relating  to  the  texpen- 
diture  of  the  money. 

The  Witness  was  informed,  that  he  was  bound  to  produce  the  letters 
received  from  burgesses  of  Stafford. 

Mr.  Whateley  submitted,  that  the  witness  was  not  bound  to  produce 
any  letters  from  Mr.  Flint,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Beaumont. 

The  Witness  was  informed,  that  he  must  produce  all  the  letters  referred 
to,  except  those  fit)m  his  client,  Mr.  Beaumont 

Mr.  Smart,']  I  have  no  letters  in  my  possession  from  Mr.  Flint  earlier 
than  the  10th  of  June  1827. 

Mr.  Rushton.]  You  wiU  have  the  goodness  to  produce  what  you  have  ? — 
These  are  aU  the  letters  that  passed  between  me  and  the  burgesses  of  the 
borough. 

\The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same.] 

Bya  Lord.]  What  are  the  other  letters  in  your  hand  ?— They  are  letters  fix)m 
Mr.  Beamnont  to  myself,  and  from  my  own  partner. 

Mr.  Rushton.]  Was  the  letter  that  you  say  you  had  from  your  partner  relative 
to  the  expenditure  of  money  at  that  election  ? — It  was  relative  to  the  arrange- 
ment upon  that  head.  ^ 

Will  you  produce  it,  if  you  please  ? — ^This^  letter  was  written  partly  by 
Mr.  Beaumont 

Mr.  Whateley  stated,  that  this  stood  in  the  situation  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Beaumont,  and  that  the  witness  was  not  at  liberty  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  Rushton  submitted,  that  this  was  not  a  privileged  communication, 
for  that  if  Mr.  Beaumont  was  a  witness  at  the  bar  he  would  be  com- 
pellable to  answer  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  letters. 

The  Witness  was  informed,  that  the  letters  from  his  partner  must  be 
produced. 

[The  Witness  produced  a  letter.] 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Rushton.']  I  do  not  wish  to  read  any  part  written  by  Mr.  Beaumont  ? —    ^^^^  Smart,  Esq. 
There  is  no  part  of  this  letter  written  by  Mr.  Beaumont.  T7"j     ~ 

You  stated  that  you  had  a  letter  written  partly  by  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — I  have  a  *  "  J  i«>3  • 
letter  in  my  possession,  partly  written  by  Mr.  Beaumont  and  partly  written  by 
me  myself,  and  addressed  to  my  partner,  to  which  one  of  those  letters  is  an 
answer.  The  answer  I  gave  was  with  reference  to  a  letter  partly  written  by 
Mr.  Beaumont.  Mr.  Beaumont  and  myself  were  at  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Beau- 
mont wrote  to  my  partner,  and  I  wrote  in  the  same  letter,  and  I  had  an  answer 
to  that  letter. 

The  Witness  was  informed,  that  the  letter  in  question  must  be  pro- 
duced, and  he  produced  the  same. 

Mr.  Smart.']  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  read  these  letters  since  1826, 
therefore  I  cannot  say  whether  these  letters  are  in  answer  to  that  letter,  but 
I  beUeve  them  to  be  so ;  I  have  generally  looked  at  them. 

By  a  Lord.]  Had  you  not  notice  on  Wednesday  that  you  would  be  required 
to  give  evidence  ? — ^Yes ;  and  I  came  down  on  Wednesday.  I  have  looked  at 
them  generally  to  see  that  they  relate  to  the  same  subject 

Mr.  JRtishton.]  Will  you  read  your  own  letter  annexed  to  Mr.  Beaumont's 
letter  ?  I  will  not  ask  to  have  it  read  publicly ;  I  will  then  put  a  question 
upon  it. 

[The  Witness  read  the  same.] 

Were  you  employed  during  that  election  in  any  negociation  to  raise  a  sum  of 
money  ? — I  was  not  employed  to  raise  any  sum  of  money  during  that  election, 
but  I  was  employed  by  Mr.  Beaimiont  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  sum 
jpreviously  negociated  for  other  purposes ;  a  sum  of  money  from  his  bankers. 

How  much  money  ? — I  think  the  sum  was  1,000/. 

Was  not  it  proposed  to  raise  the  sum  of  10,000/.  ? — No  ;  that  was  a  matter 
which  Mr.  Beaumont  was  negociating  with  his  solicitor  in  the  north,  previously 
to  the  Stafford  election,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  Stafford  election ;  that 
was  the  only  objection  I  had  to  producing  that  letter ;  it  was  connected  with 
Mr.  Beaimiont's  own  private  affairs,  and  the  raising  a  sum  of  money,  which 
had  no  reference  whatever  to  Stafford. 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  that  the  only  ground  on  which  any  letter 
of  Mr.  Beaumont  could  be  received,  was  its  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
election. 

Mr.  Smart.]  This  letter  is  connected  with  it,  but  very  remotely  con- 
nected with  it. 

Mr.  Rtishton.]  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  having  read  this  letter,  that  the 

?roposal  to  raise  10,000/.  had  no  connexion  with  the  election  at  Stafford? — 
lone  whatever. 
Are  those  all  the  documents  you  have  relating  to  that  election  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not ;  I  have  some  others  here ;  I  have  some  minutes  of  voters ;  you  may 
call  them  documents. 

Are  those  the  names  of  persons  who  voted  ? — I  believe  they  are,  but  they  are 
not  in  my  handwriting. 

Mr.  Whateley.]  Do  you  know  that  they  voted  ? — ^No. 
Mr.  Rushton. — ^Then  you  need  not  put  in  that. 

[The  Witness  handed  over  several  papers^  which  were  examined  hy  Mr.  Rushton 

and  returned.] 

Have  you  looked  over  these  papers  lately  ? — I  have  selected  them  from  other 
papers  that  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  borough,  and  have  brought  them 
here  for  the  purpose ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  have  read  them  all 
through ;  I  have  not  done  so.  I  was  directed  to  produce  any  connected  with 
the  borough,  and  any  I  found  connected  with  the  borough  I  selected  for  that 
purpose. 

Have  the  goodness  to  look  at  the  paper  just  produced  by  you ;  do  you 
recollect  seeing  that  paper  at  Stafford  ? — No,  not  all. 

541.  N  N  Any 
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John  Smart y  Esq,       Any  of  those  papers  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  recollect  the  fact  of  seeing  them  ;  having 

i them  in  my  possession,  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  at  Stafford. 

16  July  1836.  Whose  handwriting  are  they  ? — ^This  is  in  the  writing  of  a  clerk  of  mine,  this 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Tarleton,  but  I  do  not  know  whose  handwriting  the 
other  is  in. 

Did  any  question  arise  at  that  election  as  to  the  unpolled  and  unpaid  voters> 
whether  they  were  to  be  paid  or  not  ? — ^Yes,  there  did. 
Was  that  question  referred  to  any  persons  to  decide  ? — 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  that  evidence  ought  not  to  be  given  of  any 
arrangements  or  proposals  made,  unless  the  same  were  carried  into  effect. 

Mr.  Rushton  was  heard  in  support  of  the  evidence,  and  referred  to  a 
paper  deUvered  in  by  the  witness,  the  reference  to  which  was  objected  to 
by  Mr.  Whateley. 

Mr.  Rushton.'\  That  paper  is  in  the  handwriting  of  your  clerk  ? — It  is. 
Mr.  Whateley.']  What  has  become  of  that  clerk  ? — He  is  dead. 

Mr.  Rushton  tendered  this  paper  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Whateley  was  heard  against  the  reception  of  this  paper  in  evidence. 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  that  this  paper  did  not  appear  admissible 
in  evidence. 

Mr.  Rushton.']  Were  you  entrusted  with  the  payment  of  any  bills  during  that 
election  ? — ^Yes,  I  was. 

Were  you  assisted  by  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Passman? — I  hardly  was 
entrusted  with  the  payment  of  bills  ;  they  were  principally  paid  by  Mr.  Tarieton; 
but  I  consulted  and  advised  with  Mr.  Tarleton  upon  the  subject. 

What  bills  were  they  ? — ^The  public-house  accounts,  I  suppose,  are  those  to 
which  you  allude. 

To  what  amount  were  they  ? — ^At  this  distance  of  time  I  can  hardly  venture 
to  say  what  the  amount  of  the  public-house  accounts  was ;  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Can  you  say  whether  they  were  1,000/.,  or  2,000/.,  or  3,000 Z.,  or  4,000/.  ? — 
Not  at  all;  I  should  think  perhaps  they  might  have  exceeded  1,000/.,  but 
really  do  not  know  at  all. 

Were  the  public-houses  in  Stafford  opened  generally  during  that  election  ? — 
They  were. 

How  long  did  the  election  last? — ^A  week. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  public-houses  ? — ^The  principal  inn 
was  the  Swan. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  were  21  opened  or  not? — ^I  should  think  very 
likely  there  were  20  houses  in  Stafford. 

By  a  Lord.]  Were  all  the  houses  in  Stafford  open  ? — ^No  ;  part  of  them  were 
ill  the  interest  of  Mr.  Spooner  ;  at  least  I  imagine  so. 

Mr.  Rushton.]  You  assisted  at  the  payment  of  the  publicans'  bills  ? — I  as- 
sisted with  reference  to  the  payment,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  assisted  at  the 
payment. 

You  think  they  amounted  to  about  1,000/. — I  should  say  that  they  did. 

Not  to  2,000/.  or  3,000/. — ^No,  I  should  think  not ;  but  I  have  given  you  the 
principal,  much  the  largest. 

What  did  that  in  particular  amount  to  ? — I  think,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  that 
is  between  300  Z.  and  400/.,  but  I  do  not  remember ;  that  was  the  principal. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds  eight  shillings  and  sixpence,  is  not  it? 
— ^Yes,  it  is. 

You  do  not  know  that  there  were  21  houses  opened  in  Stafford  besides  that  ? 
— No  ;  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  the  number. 

There  was  some  dispute  about  the  bills,  was  there  not  ? — Oh  yes ;  they  were 
very  much  overcharged. 

Do  you  remember  the  amount  to  which  they  were  reduced  ? — I  do  not  at  all 
remember  the  amount. 

Was 
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Was  there  a  claim  for  payment  on  the  part  of  the  voters  who  had  supported    John  Smare,Esq 

Mr.  Spooner? — [Mr.  Whateley.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge?]—      

I  do  not  remember  that  there  was.  16  July  1836. 

Mr.  Rushton,']  Was  there  a  claim  for  payment  on  the  part  of  any  burgesses 
after  the  election  ? — There  was  a  claim  made  for  payment  by  two  burgesses  who 
had  not  voted  at  all. 

What  number  had  claimed  ? — ^That  I  cannot  say. 

Were  you  one  of  the  committee  to  decide  upon  that? — Oh  no,  certainly  not ; 
I  was  not  on  the  committee  at  all. 

Do  you  know  what  money  was  expended  at  that  election  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Beaumont  ? — On  a  little  calculation,  I  should  say  the  election  must  have  cost 
Mr.  Beaumont  somewhere  between  8,000/.  and  9,000/. 

Are  you  aware  how  that  money  was  expended ;  you  have  told  us  about  1,000/. 
in  the  public-houses  ;  how  was  the  balance  expended  ? — I  only  know  that  the 
money  was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Tarleton,  and  that  by  Mr.  Tarleton  it  was  ap- 
propriated ;  I  cannot  say  whether  the  amount  was  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  given. 

Were  you  present  at  any  place  where  any  voters  for  Mr.  Beaumont  were  paid  ? 
— I  was  not  present  at  any  place  where  any  voter  for  Mr.  Beaumont  was  paid ; 
I  was  present  for  about  two  minutes  in  a  room  where  tickets  were  given  to  one 
or  two  voters. 

After  they  had  voted  ? — ^No,  before  the  election  at  all. 

What  were  those  tickets  for  ? — It  is  so  long  ago  I  have  a  difficulty  in  speak- 
ing to  the  facts  ;  but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  they  were  slips  of  paper  re- 
presenting some  10 5.  or  20^.,  by  which  the  voter  was  entitled  to  go  to  some 
house  and  receive  some  groceries  or  something  else. 

Were  you  present  at  any  place,  at  any  time  during  the  election  or  before  the 
election  or  after  it,  in  which  any  persons  received  money  for  their  votes  ? — ^No, 
I  was  not,  further  than  the  transactions  I  have  mentioned. 
Mr.  Whateley. "]  Was  that  receiving  money  for  votes  ? — ^No. 
Mr.  Rushton.']   Did  you  arrange  with  Mr.  Tarleton  for  the  expenditure  of 
8,000/.  or  9,000/.  ? — I  advised  with  Mr.  Tarleton  generally  upon  the  subject. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  advice  you  gave  ? — ^The  arrangements  were,  first, 
how  much  should  be  paid  to  each  person  who  voted,  and  that  sum  was  to  be 
handed  over  to  him. 

Did  you  frequently  consult  with  Mr.  Tarleton  upon  the  subject  ? — During  the 
course  of  the  election  I  saw  him  every  day. 

At  what  price  did  you  begin  ? — I  believe  we  began  at  the  price  we  left  off  at. 
What  was  that? — I  believe  it  was  6/.  lOs.  a  man. 

Do  you  know  of  any  higher  sum  than  that  being  given  ? — ^No,  I  do  not ; 
I  speak  of  6/.  XOs.  from  mere  recollection. 
How  many  voters  did  Mr.  Beaumont  poll  ? — ^That  I  do  not  recollect. 
Mr.  Whateley.']  Is  that  book  you  are  referring  to  in  your  own  handwriting  ? 
—No. 

Mr.  Rushton.]  Do  you  know  how  many  polled  for  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — ^No ;  I 
have  just  seen  the  poll-book. 

Mr.  Whateley.]  Do  you  know  without  that  ? — ^No  ;  I  should  have  a  general 
idea  that  it  was  about  250,  and  I  see  the  poU-book  states  it  at  252. 

Mr.  Rushton.]  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  election  cost  about  8,000/. 
or  9,000/.?— Yes. 

I  understand  you  to  say  also,  that  only  about  1,000/.  was  spent  in  public- 
houses  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  think,  from  recollection,  that  was  the  amount  of  the  public- 
house  accounts ;  but  I  speak  entirely  from  recollection,  and  having  no  account 
before  me  to  refresh  my  memory. 

Are  you  enabled  to  account  for  the  expenditure  of  the  balance  of  the  8,000/. 
or  9,000/.,  except  in  the  way  you  describe  of  the  payments  to  voters  ?— There 
was  a  sum  of  about  1,000/.  was  paid  immediately  after  the  election  to  bell- 
ringers  and  persons  of  that  description  that  were  concerned  during  the  election. 
That  would  deduct  from  the  8,000/.  or  9,000/.,  2,000/.  ?— Yes. 
Was  the  balance  appropriated  in  the  way  you  have  described  ? — Oh  no ; 
there  was  a  sum  of  about  3,000/.,  I  think,  I  understood  to  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Spooner. 

Was  the  balance,  deducting  that  3,000/.,  paid  in  the  manner  you  describe  to 
the  voters  ? — ^No,  not  the  whole. 
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John  SmH,I^       Mr.  Whateley,]  You  paid  it  to  Mr.  Tarietonr— I  did  not  pay  it  at  all;  it  was 
■  ■  *       paid  to  him. 

i6J5lyi836.  Mr.  Rushton.']  Was  the  sum  of  8,000/.,  deducting  the  amount  which  had 

been  referred  to,  paid  to  the  voters  ? — ^The  voters,  as  I  mentioned  before,  I  think, 
were  to  be  paid  6/.  10*.  a  man ;  I  am  not  aware  that  any  voter  was  to  be  paid 
any  more  than  that. 

Had  you  communications  with  Mr.  Flint  during  that  election? — ^Yeg,  I 
had. 

Was  he  present  at  any  of  your  communications  with  Mr.  Tarleton  ? — To  say 
that  he  was  not  present  at  any  consultations  with  Mr.  Tarleton  would  be  diffi- 
cult,  but  I  do  not  suppose  he  was. 
Was  he  informed  of  your  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  voters  ? 
Mr.  Whateley  objected  to  the  question. 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  that  conversation  with  Mr.  Flint  was  not 
evidence  unless  it  had  to  do  with  any  act  done. 

Mr.  Smart]  Speaking  from  faint  recollection,  at  this  distance  of  time, 

I  should  say  I  did  not  commimicate  it  to  Mr.  Flint. 

Mr.  Bushton.]  Was  this  arrangement  you  made  with  Mr,  Tarleton  perfectly 

notorious  in  the  town  of  Stafford  r — ^That  I  should  not  be  able  to  say,  for  I  never 

spoke  to  any  person ;   1  should  not  say  I  never  spoke  to  anybody  in  the  borough 

on  the  subject,  but  I  spoke  to  very  few. 

Did  you  attend  at  the  poll  booth  ? — ^Yes,  for  a  few  minutes,  but  not  generally ;. 
the  polUng  was  in  the  town-hall ;  I  was  there  a  part  of  the  time. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whateley. 

If  I  understand  you,  the  stmi  of  1,638Z.  was  the  whole  sum  that  was  paid  to 
voters  upon  that  occasion,  or  given  to  Mr.  Tarleton,  the  voters  having  61.  10 s. 
each,  there  being  252  voters  ? — ^The  sum  expended  by  Mr.  Tarleton  did  not  pass 
through  my  hands. 

The  arrangement,  you  say,  was  made  for  61.  10 s.  a  head? — ^Yes. 

Then  that  is  a  matter  for  Cocker  ? — ^Yes  ;  those  were  the  voters  that  polled. 

You  say  there  were  some  of  the  bills  very  much  overcharged  for  ale  ;  have 
you  or  not  found  that  gross  overcharges  have  been  made  in  the  sums  charged 
by  the  public-houses  ? — I  considered  so. 

Did  it  happen  to  you  to  have  a  house  gauged  to  see  whether  the  whole  house, 
bed-rooms  and  all,  would  hold  the  quantity  of  ale  charged  in  that  election  ? — 
No  ;  we  had  no  house  gauged  for  the  purpose,  but  in  consequence  of  the  charges 
made  we  saw  the  exciseman,  and  the  quantity  charged  was  more  than  the  quan- 
tity that  had  been  in  the  house  the  whole  time. 

In  what  proportion  ? — It  is  so  long  ago  I  cannot  say. 

Was  it  much  larger  than  the  cellar  would  contain  r — ^From  recollection  I  think 
it  was  more ;  it  was  much  more  than  there  had  been  in  the  house  during  the 
election. 

What  has  become  of  Mr.  Tarleton  ? — I  do  not  know  where  he  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

When  did  you  see  him  last  ?— I  saw  him  last,  I  think,  in  1832,  or  it  might  be 
in  the  spring  of  1833. 

What  was  he  ? — ^He  was  a  gentleman  ;  his  father  was  a  man  of  considerable 
property,  but  was  embarked  in  West  India  affairs. 

Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Tarleton  ? — I  have  heard  within  this 
last  day  or  two  where  he  is  supposed  to  be  ;  in  fact,  it  was  conmiunicated  to  me 
quite  confidentially,  under  strict  confidence,  and  without  reference  to  those 
proceedings. 

You  say  you  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  money  was  expended  by  Mr.  Tarle- 
ton ? — I  did  not  see  him  expend  it. 

You  say  you  were  present  when  some  tickets  were  given ;  was  not  the  arrange- 
ment that  they  should  be  given  indiscriminately  to  all  voters,  without  regard  to 
the  party  for  whom  they  were  expected  to  poll  ? — Certainly ;  that  was  before 
the  election. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

What  was  the  gross  sum  paid  for  the  election  ? — I  think  myself  the  sum  must 
have  been  somewhere  between  8,000/.  and  9,000/. 
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Is  it  correct  that  1,638/.  was  paid  to  the  voters  ? — ^As  I  stated  before,  I  know    J(M  Smart,  Esf. 

nothing  of  the  payment  to  voters  beyond  the  bills,  but  I  understood  generally 

that  the  arrangement  was  to  have  6Z.  IO5.  a  man ;  I  never  saw  Mr.  Tarleton^s      i*  ^^1  '836. 
accoimts. 

The  sum  of  3,000/.  was  paid  to  Mr.  Spooner  ? — ^Yes,  so  I  tmderstood. 

And  1,000/.  to  the  bell-ringers  ? — ^No,  not  to  bell-ringers,  but  a  variety  of 
accounts  that  were  paid  the  following  day  after  the  election. 

Specify  them  a  little  more  accurately  ? — I  have  not  got  the  account,  and  I 
tave  a  difficulty  in  specifying  them. 

What  was  the  nature  of  them  ? — It  was  those  accounts  that  could  be  consi- 
dered at  all  properly  accounts  of  the  election. 

That  is  the  vaguest  thing  in  the  world ;  was  it  the  flag-men  and  the  chairing  ? 
— ^Yes,  the  flag-men  and  every  thing  of  that  description. 

Colours  ? — ^Yes,  every  thing  of  that  description. 

One  thousand  poimds  for  the  publicans'  bills  ? — I  think  the  publicans'  bills, 
as  I  menticHied  before,  would  amount  to  something  more  than  that. 

That  is  about  6,500/.,  leaving  about  2,000/.  to  be  accounted  for? — ^There 
w»e  some  voters  paid  subsequently. 

Where  were  they  paid  ? — ^They  were  paid  at  Stafibrd. 

Mr.  WkaieUy^  Were  you  there  ? — ^Yes ;  I  was  at  Stafford  at  the  time,  but 
I  was  not  present. 

Mr.  Ausim^  Were  you  at  Stafford  afterwards  ? — ^Yes. 

As  the  agent  of  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — ^Yes. 

For  what  did  you  go  ? — I  went  there  with  a  view  to  settle  the  public-house  ac- 
counts, those  that  remained,  and  upon  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  voters  who 
did  not  poll. 

How  came  you  to  know  anything  about  the  payment  of  voters  who  did  not 
poll ;  who  informed  you  of  that  ? — ^That  was  a  matter  discussed  in  Mr.  Beau- 
mont's committee  when  the  election  was  closed. 

Did  you  know  at  that  discussion  that  there  were  other  voters  unpolled  and 
unpaid? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  how  many  there  were  unpolled  and  unpaid  ? — ^We  had  canvassed 
the  borough  ;  we  knew  the  number  of  promises  we  had ;  we  had  a  list  of  them 
and  we  knew  who  had  polled,  and  the  consequence  was  we  must  have  known 
who  remained  unpolled. 

Will  you  inform  their  lordships  about  what  number,  to  the  best  of  your 
recollection,  remained  unpolled  and  unpaid,  refer  to  any  documents  you  please 
to  refresh  your  memory  ? — I  was  going  to  say,  first,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
burgesses  there  were. 

Mr.  Whattley^^  Have  the  goodness  to  refer  to  nothing  but  what  is  in  your 
own  handwriting. 

Mr.  Austisil\  Try  and  recollect  how  many  voters  there  were ;  it  is  an  import- 
ant matter  ? — It  may  be  important  to  be  accurate,  but  I  think  there  might  be 
as  many  as  800  voters  in  the  borough. 

You  know  how  many  were  polled,  250  ? — ^That  is  what  I  should  have  said. 

They  were  polled  for  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — ^Yes. 

That  leaves  550  unpolled? — ^ITien  there  was  the  number  that  polled  for 
Mr.  Spooner. 

That  appears  to  be  191 ;  that  will  leave  about  350  unpolled  and  unpaid,  252 
having  polled  for  Mr.  Beaumont,  1 9 1  for  Mr.  Spooner.  Was  that  the  number  ? — I 
should  think  that  would  exceed  the  number  very  considerably. 

K  you  think  it  must  exceed  the  number  you  must  have  some  data  ? — I  think 
the  nimiber  of  promises  we  received  were  not  500  altogether,  and  having  polled 
252,  it  woTild  follow  that  we  had  not  250  to  poll. 

Then  it  was  something  less  than  250 ;  what  number  was  it  in  round  numbers, 
in  your  opinion,  that  were  to  be  paid  when  you  went  back  to  Staflford  ? — The  re- 
collection I  have  upon  the  subject  is,  that  there  were  not  more  than  140  to 
be  paid. 

Those  140  were,  to  use  your  own  phrase,  "  the  unpolled  and  unpaid?" — ^Yes. 

One  of  the  intentions  of  your  going  to  Stafford  was  to  settle  those  claims? — 
It  was. 

Were  the  claims  settled  when  you  got  down  to  Stafford  ? — I^believe  they 
were. 
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John  Smart,  Eaq.       Did  you  take  any  steps  to  cause  them  to  be  settled  ? — ^No.     I  understood 

Mr.  Beaumont  had,  previously  to  our  going  down  to  Stafford,  handed  over  money 

16  July  1836.      to  Mr.  Tarleton. 

From  whom  did  you  understand  it  ? — I  believe  I  understood  it  both  firom  Mr. 
Tarleton  and  Mr.  Beaumont. 

Did  you  understand  what  amount  had  been  handed  over  for  this  purpose  ? — 

Mr.  Whateley  objected  to  the  question. 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  that  these  facts  ought  to  be  proved,  if  at 
all,  by  the  parties  to  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Austin.']  Do  you  know  any  facts,  of  your  own  knowledge,  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  this  2,000/.  was  expended? — I  do  not  know  the  2,000  /.  to  which 
you  allude. 

The  last  2,000 Z.  We  have  accounted  for  6,500  Z.  out  of  the  8,500Z.  expended 
on  the  election? — ^There  was  some  part  of  the  surplus  of  the  last  sum  appro- 
priated in  paying  tfie  rest  of  the  public-house  accounts. 

How  much  of  it  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say ;  I  have  not  any  recollection. 
I  think  I  am  mistaken  in  the  evidence  I  gave  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  the 
Swan  account,  which  I  took  from  Mr.  Rushton ;  I  think  there  was  400Z.  paid  at 
last,  after  paying  apart  200  Z.  and  200  Z. ;  the  calculation  of  374/.  which  Mr. 
Rushton  gave  me,  is  for  wines,  spirits,  and  those  sort  of  things,  and  therefore 
that  account  exceeded  that  sum  of  course. 

That  will  account  for  400 1,  more.  Can  you  inform  their  lordships  what  became 
of  the  residue,  after  paying  the  pubUcans'  bills  ? — ^I  did  not  see  any  part  of  the 
residue  paid  to  any  persons  whatever ;  I  might  have  seen,  for  example,  the  re- 
muneration to  Mr.  Flint,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

By  a  Lord.]  When  you  went  down  to  Stafford  after  the  election  you  went 
down  to  settle  those  accounts  ? — ^Yes. 

To  finish  the  payment  of  the  innkeepers'  bills,  and  to  pay  the  voters  who  were 
unpaid  and  unpolled  ?— That  was  the  object  of  our  visit 

Who  were  with  you  ? — I  went  down  with  Mr.  Tarleton. 

You  took  the  money  for  the  purpose  ? — As  I  mentioned  before,  I  understood 
from  Mr.  Beaumont  and  Mr.  Tarleton. 

Did  you  take  the  money  down  for  the  purpose  ? — I  did  not. 

How  were  you  to  procure  money  to  settle  this  account  ? — ^As  I  understood 
from  Mr.  Tarleton  and  Mr.  Beaumont,  it  had  been  handed  over  by  Mr.  Beaumont 
to  Mr.  Tarleton. 

Mr.  Tarleton  went  down  with  you  ? — He  did. 

You  were  sent  down  by  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — I  went  down  as  Mr.  Beaimiont's 
soUcitor. 

If  you  had  not  anything  to  do  with  the  money,  or  with  the  payment,  for  what 
purpose  did  you  go  down  ? — ^I  went  down  generally  to  assist  Mr.  Tarleton ;  it 
was  Mr.  Beaumont's  wish  I  should  go  down. 

In  what  were  you  to  assist  him  ? — ^There  were  several  public-house  accounts 
which  remained  pending  unsatisfied,  and  I  went  down  for  tiiat  purpose. 

For  the  purpose  of  overhauling  the  accounts  ? — For  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
accounts,  or  assisting  with  my  advice. 

You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  money  ? — ^Mr.  Tarleton  procured  the  money 
that  was  paid. 

Did  you  pay  any  yourself? — I  think  I  might. 

The  bills  to  the  inns  ? — ^Yes. 

But  not  to  voters  ? — ^No,  not  to  the  voters. 

You  were  not  cognizant  of  that  ? — I  did  not  see  the  payment ;  I  advised  and 
talked  of  the  matter. 

You  advised  as  to  the  unpolled  voters  ? — It  was  a  matter  of  discussion 
between  us. 

Between  whom  ?—  Mr.  Tarleton  and  myself. 

When  ? — Both  in  and  immediately  after  the  election. 

The  parties  who  advised  on  this  immediately  after  the  election  were  you  and  Mr. 
Tarleton  and  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Flint  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  he  was  present. 

Who  else  was  present  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  anybody  else  was  present,  and 
I  was  particularly  careftd  during  the  election. 

When 
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When  did  you  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Tarleton  ? — I  had  known  him   John  Smart,  Esq, 
some  years  before  the  electiqn.  

Was  he  a  Stafford  man  ? — No ;  a  Northimiberland  man.  16  Jaly  1836. 

When  did  you  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Batty  ?  —I  became  acquainted 
with  Batty  immediately  before  the  election  of  1826. 
*  You  went  down  with  Batty  ? — ^Yes. 

Who  introduced  Batty  to  you  ? — I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Beaumont  upon 
the  subject  of  standing  for  the  borough  of  Stafford,  and  called  upon  the  present 
Attorney-General  upon  the  subject 

Who  introduced  Mr.  Batty  to  you  ? — Mr.  Batty  and  Mr.  Flint  called  upon 
me  themselves. 

Mr.  Flint  introduced  Mr.  Batty  to  you  ? — ^They  called  together. 

Did  you  know  Flint  before  ?—  No. 

How  did  they  introduce  themselves  to  you  ? — They  introduced  themselves  as 
having  been  referred  to  me  by  the  present  Attorney-General. 

For  what  purpose  ? — I  having  mentioned  to  the  Attorney-General  previously 
Mr.  Beaumont's  wish  to  stand  for  the  borough. 

Were  they  to  introduce  Mr.  Beaumont  for  the  borough  ? — That  was  the  object 
of  my  seeing  them. 

They  came  to  you  as  Mr.  Beaumont's  solicitor  ? — Yes. 

Did  they  say  who  wished  Mr.  Beaumont  to  come  ? — No.  I  had  previously  com- 
mimicated  with  the  present  Attorney-General  upon  the  subject  of  the  election,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Beaumont  having  written  to  me  to  know  if  there  was  a 
probability  of  his  succeeding  for  the  borough.  I  knew  there  was  no  chance  of 
success  if  he  stood  against  the  Attorney-General,  and  I  wrote  to  him  to  ask  him 
whether  he  meant  to  stand  for  the  borough ;  he  said  he  did  not  propose  to  stand 
for  the  borough,  and  should  be  glad  to  be  of  any  service  to  us. 

And  Tie  sent  Flint  and  Batty  to  you  ? — ^Yes. 

What  reason  did  FUnt  and  Batty  give  for  wishing  to  have  a  candidate? — In 
consequence  of  Mr.  Ironmonger's  death  there  was  an  election  expected  to  take 
place  immediately ;   the  writ  was  moved  for  that  same  week. 

There  was  already  a  candidate  in  the  field  ? — I  understood  that  Mr.  Spooner 
had  offered  himself. 

Was  there  any  wish  expressed  that  there  should  be  an  opposition  to  Mr. 
Spooner?— I  take  for  granted  Mr.  Batty  and  Mr.  Flint  were  hostile  to  Mr. 
Spooner. 

Was  it  a  hostility  to  Mr.  Spooner  or  a  wish  to  have  a  contest  ? — I  heard  nothing 
upon  that  subject. 

You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? — ^Yes,  I  am. 

[7%e  Witness  was  directed  to  tvithdraw. 

Mr.  Austin  stated,  that  the  only  further  evidence  he  had  was  docimien- 
tary  evidence,  which  was  not  quite  prepared,  but  that  he  should  be  ready 
to  put  it  in  before  the  close  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Charles  Bradford  Passman  was  then  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was 

Examined  as  foUows : 

Mr.  Whateley.'l  YOU  are  an  attorney  and  solicitor  at  Stafford  ? — I  am. 

Were  you  agent  for  Mr.  Farrand  in  the  year  1825  ? — ^Yes. 

He  was  a  candidate  to  represent  the  borough  at  that  election  ? — He  was. 
Do  you  remember  being  at  the  poll  when  the  bribery  oath  was  required  to  be 
taken  ? — ^Yes. 

Who  proposed  it? — It  was  put,  through  my  instance,  by  Mr.  Farrand,  and  at 
the  instance  of  several  other  respectable  gentlemen  in  the  town. 

How  was  that  proposal  received  ? — ^With  great  applause  from  the  freemen. 

By  a  Lord.]  When  you  say  by  the  freemen,  do  you  mean  in  contradistinction 
from  the  other  voters  ? — The  voters  generally. 

Mr.  Whateley.]  The  electors? — ^The electors. 

Was  the  bribery  oath  administered  after  that  ? — ^Yes. 

At  what  period  of  the  election  was  it  proposed  to  be  administered  ?— I  should 
think  that  the  poll  had  commenced  from  two  to  three  hours  upon  the  first  day. 

You  say  there  were  several  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Stafford  who  with 
yourself  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Farrand? — ^Yes. 
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Mr.  C.  B.  Passmon.      Are  you  well  acqitainted  with  Stafford  ? — Yes. 

You  were  there  for  some  years  ? — Yes. 

16  July  1836.         Was  there  a  strong  desire  at  that  time,  and  is  there  still  in  Stafford,  to  improve 
the  constituency,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  that  then  existed  ? — Certainly. 

With  regard  to  the  elections  of  1832  and  1835,  was  there  a  strong  desire  to 
improve  the  constituency  of  Stafford  ? — Certainly.  I  know  that  Mr.  Farrand 
publicly  declared  that  if  sixpence  would  return  him  he  would  not  give  it,  and  he 
was  very  much  encouraged  in  consequence  of  that  declaration. 

Then  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  Mr.  Farrand  did  pay  a  single  shilling  for 
a  vote  ? — ^Not  one  shilling  I  can  take  upon  myself  to  say. 

Did  Mr.  Farrand  stand  on  Conservative  or  Whig  principles  at  the  election  ? — 
Conservative  principles. 

Do  you  think  that  had  anything  to  do  with  his  being  a  popular  candidate 
there  ?— I  do.  Upon  the  canvass  that  I  went  with  him  he  was  frequently  asked 
by  the  parties  if  he  would  vote  for  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  he  said 
"  Decidedly  not,*'  and  consequently  his  principles  were  well  known. 

JBy  a  Lord.']  Was  he  returned  ? — He  was  not  returned. 

Mr.  Whateley.]  How  many  did  he  poll  ? — ^Three  hundred  and  twelve. 

Do  you  think  fliat  the  Bill  that  has  been  introduced  to  disfranchise  them  has 
produced  a  considerable  impression  upon  them  ? — I  think  it  has,  in  some  measure. 

Do  you  think  the  investigation  that  took  place  had  a  tendency  to  show  them 
that  some  of  their  former  practices  had  been  wrong,  which  they  did  not  think  so 
before  ? — Certainly. 

And  the  fact  of  money  having  been  given  by  persons  high  in  station  had 
made  them  think  that  the  thing  itself  was  not  a  crime  ? — Most  assuredly. 

J5y  a  JLord.]  Had  money  been  given  by  persons  high  in  station  ? — Sir  John 
Campbell  paid  very  currently  when  he  represented  the  borough. 

Is  he  the  only  one  ? — I  should  say  not  the  only  one,  decidedly. 

Mr.  Whatdey.]  Mr.  Blunt  also  offered,  did  he  not?— Yes. 

Mr.  Blunt,  I  beheve,  stood  upon  Whig  principles  ? — Certainly. 

Do  you  remember,  after  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Sir  Francis  Goodricke 
being  returned  for  the  county,  Mr.  Blunt  coming  to  Stafford? — ^Yes,  I  do 
recollect  it. 

Do  you  remember  a  declaration  being  made,  that  if  they  would  return  a  Whig 
theywould  have  a  new  writ  ? — He  told  me  himself  in  the  Swan  Hotel. 

Was  there  a  meeting  in  Stafford  at  which  that  was  declared  ? — There  was  a 
meeting  at  Stafford,  but  that  I  cannot  speak  to  of  my  own  knowledge ;  I  did  not 
attend  it. 

Was  it  notorious  that  that  was  said  at  a  public  meeting? — ^Yes  ;  he  declared 
so  afterwards  to  me. 

That  if  they  would  return  a  Whig  they  should  have  a  new  writ  ?— Yes ;  he 
declared  that  to  me  previous  to  the  meeting. 

Do  you  remember  a  petition  being  got  up  upon  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Blunt  ? — 
I  do. 

Was  that  a  petition  to  elect  a  Whig  member  ? — It  was  not  a  petition  but  a 
requisition  that  he  proposed  should  be  got  up ;  and  if  they  would  show  that  a 
Whig  member  should  be  returned,  he  would  undertake  to  say  that  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  would  not  introduce  the  Bill  against  them. 

Was  he  able  to  procure  signatures  to  that  requisition  ? — I  think  not. 

At  the  time  of  the  polling  at  the  last  election  did  you  hear  declarations  from 
freemen  that  they  would  not  receive  money  ? — ^Yes. 

There  were  some  persons,  we  have  heard,  who  received  money  from  Captain 
Gronow ;  do  you  know  whether  those  persons,  even  in  the  lowest  rank  of  life, 
were  looked  down  upon  by  persons  in  the  same  class  of  life  in  consequence  of 
^  having  received  money  ? — ^There  was  one  man  of  the  the  name  of  Hammersley 

said  that  Captain  Gronow  had  been  paying  money  to  the  voters,  and  it  was 
received  with  much  indignation  and  execration  by  the  men  in  court  at  the  time. 

By  a  Lord.]  When  was  that? — At  the  last  election,  in  1835;  it  was  in  the 
crown  court,  if  I  recollect  right. 

Was  there  a  great  desire  at  the  last  election  to  prevent  any  candidate  being 
returned  for  money? — Certainly;  and  there  were  public  declarations  made  by 
most  of  the  respectable  individuals  in  the  place. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  10/.  householders,  do  you  believe  at  this  time  that  the 
body|[of  freemen  are  morally  much  improved  in  that  respect? — Certainly. 
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Are  there  not  a  considerable  body  of  young  freemen  who  had  never  been  sus-  ^^'  ^•^-  ^«""«^* 
pected  at  all? — Certainly.  

Were  you  agent  for  Mr.  Gisbome  in  1830  ?— I  was.  ^6  July  1^36. 

How  many  voted  for  him  on  that  occasion? — Six  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

Was  any  money  paid  for  the  Votes  upon  that  occasion  ? — None.  I  took  the 
promises  before  he  came  into  the  town,  and  he  was  so  popular  at  the  time  that  they 
ran  after  him  to  promise  him  their  votes,  and  there  were  only  thirty-four  seceders 
from  their  promises  out  of  the  666  ;  but  his  popularity  arose  in  a  great  measure 
from  his  father,  a  gentleman  who  lives  close  by. 

At  the  present  time  do  you  believe  that,  supposing  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Gifibrd 
or  Mr.  Monks,  or  any  man  of  character  and  influence  near  the  town^  were  to 
oflfer  upon  Conservative  principles,  that  he  would  be  returned  against  a  man  that 
came  with  a  heavy  purse  ? — ^Decidedly ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

Is  it  one  of  the  conditions  that  he  must  be  of  Conservative  principles  ? — I 
should  think  he  must. 

Must  he  also  be  resident  near  the  town  ? — ^No,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  be  resident  near  the  town  ;  but  a  man  like  Mr.  Gifford,  who  spends  1 ,000/. 
a  year  in  the  town,  would  be  returned. 

You  say  he  must  be  a  Conservative  in  his  politics  ? — I  think  sc 

And,  secondly,  he  must  be  a  person  having  some  connexion  witb  the  town  ? 
—That  is  not  necessary. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  person  coming  frbm  the  Land's  End,  who  had 
never  been  seen  or  heard  of  in  Stafford  before,  would  succeed?— If  he  was 
backed  by  a  manlike  Mr.  Gifford. 

Therefore  it  is  not  true  that  a  person  totally  imconnected  with  the  town,  and 
imbacked  Mr.  Gifford  or  some  gentlemen  like  him,  would  succeed?— If  he  was 
^aranteed  by  the  recommendation  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Gifford  he  would  be 
likely  to  succeed. 

Independently  of  Mr.  Gifford's  influence,  or  influence  of  a  similar  kind,  would 
he  get  in  for  Stafford  against  along  purse  for  bribing  ? — I  should  say  decidedly, 
imder  such  circumstances,  he  would  have  the  best  chance  of  succeeding. 

Then  a  person  of  Conservative  principles,  totally  unknown  and  without  any 
friends  at  Stafford,  would  get  in  against  bribery  ? — Against  bribery  with  the 
Whig  principle. 

I  want  to  know  how  you  put  it,  because  you  are  now  putting  your  opinion  ? 
— I  think  that  if  one  stranger  was  to  come  to  the  borough  on  Conservative  prin- 
ciples, and  another  was  to  come  on  Whig  principles  with  money,  I  think  the 
man  professing  Conservative  principles,  if  they  gave  him  credit  for  that  profession, 
would  be  returned. 

These  are  the  conditions  under  which  you  will  expect  him  to  be  returned  without 
spending  money? — In  my  opinion. 

Supposing  two  candidates,  a  Whig  and  a  Tory,  totally  unknown  in  Stafford  and 
without  friends  there,  were  to  present  themselves,  and  a  third  gentlemen,  whe- 
ther Whig  or  Tory,  were  to  come  there  with  10,000  Z.,  which  do  you  think  would 
come  in  ? — I  do  not  think  they  will  receive  money  at  all  now. 

Do  you  mean  to  go  so  far  as  this,  that  it  is  totally  different,  and  that  bribery 
has  no  longer  any  influence  in  Stafford  ? — ^In  my  opinion  it  will  no  longer  have 
any  influence  in  Stafford. 

You  say  that  a  strong  desire  has  existed  to  improve  the  constituency  ;  that 
certain  of  the  freemen  refused  bribes  at  the  last  election ;  do  you  know  all  the 
freemen  that  took  bribes  at  the  last  election  ? — I  do  not. 

But  you  know  some  freemen  who  refused  bribes  by  name  ? — I  have  the  names 
of  some. 

Did  those  persons  participate  in  the  treating  at  the  election  of  1835?—;^ 
Undoubtedly. 

Is  the  class  of  freemen  that  participated  in  the  treating,  that  class  whom  you 
describe  as  being  desirous  of  purifying  the  borough  ? — ^Decidedly. 

Then  the  treating  is  not  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  impurity  of  the 
borough  ? — I  should  think  not. 

They  make  that  distinction  ? — I  do  not  know  what  distinction  they  make. 

Is  that  your  distinction? — ^Yes. 
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jnScM^fl* Sfl//, Esq.       Were  not  all  but  one  temporary  accounts? — ^That  I  am  not  prepared  to 
II   ■  answer. 

i^  July  1836.         Do  you  know  to  what  purposes  the  money  drawn  from  your  house  during  the 
election  was  applied  ?— No. 

You  knew  that  those  gentlemen  were  candidates  at  Sta£ford  at  the  time  ?— 
Yes. 

By  a  Zord.']  You  are  not  in  the  habit  as  bankers  of  questioning  for  what 
purpose  any  gentleman  draws  a  check  upon  you  ? — By  no  means. 

So  that  whether  it  is  for  a  moral  or  immoral,  or  for  a  proper  or  improper  pur** 
pose,  as  a  banker  you  never  question  ? — By  no  means. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  town  of  Stafford  ? — ^Well. 

Is  the  property  in  the  town  of  Stafford  a  scattered  property  as  to  proprie« 
tors,  or  is  it  in  the  hands  of  one  single  individual  ? — It  is  rather  scattered. 

A  great  many  freeholds  ? — ^Yes. 

It  is  not  the  property  of  any  one  considerable  individual  ? — ^No. 

The  houses  are  generally  separate  properties  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  not  Stafford  the  seat  of  many  county  institutions,  and  naturally  filled  with 
a  great  number  of  residents,  and  very  independent  and  intelligent  characters 
connected  with  those  institutions  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  there  not  a  very  large  lOZ.  constituency  imconnected  with  the  freemen  ? — I 
do  not  know  the  number  of  them. 

You  say  that  you  know  from  communications  that  persons  have  lately  altered 
their  opinion  as  to  the  morality  or  immorality  of  bribery ;  who  are  the  persons 
with  whom  you  have  had  those  communications  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  name 
them ;  there  are  several  persons  that  I  spoke  to  in  both  situations. 

If  you  have  spoken  with  several  persons,  you  can  state  who  those  persons  are? 
— I  do  not  immediately  remember. 

Then  you  cannot  name  any  single  individuals  with  whom  you  have  had  these 
communications  from  which  you  derive  your  knowledge  whether  the  people 
in  general  at  Stafford  have  altered  their  opinion  with  respect  to  the  morality  or 
immorality  of  bribery  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  particularly  with  regard 
to  them. 

You  cannot  name  any  single  individual?—!  have  been  with  them,  and  occa- 
sionally spoken  to  people,  many  of  whose  names  I  do  not  know  even. 

What  have  you  said  to  those  people  upon  the  subject  ? — I  have  ascertained 
that  they  have  not  expected  or  wished  that  parties  should  bring  down  money 
for  the  purpose  of  bribing  them,  but  they  have  wished  that  they  should  be 
left  free. 

Cannot  you  tell  any  one  person  from  whom  you  have  ascertained  that  wish  ? — 
I  would  rather  not  do  so. 

For  what  reason  had  you  rather  not  ?— I  scarcely  remember. 

You  do  not  remember  any  one  individual  who  has  expressed  to  you  that 
wish  ? — No. 

How  did  this  conversation  originate ;  did  it  begin  with  you  or  with  those 
people? — In  various  ways. 

When  did  these  conversations  take  place  ? — At  various  times. 

Previous  to  the  last  election  or  since  ? — Since  1832,  certainly* 

But  previous  to  the  election  of  1835  ? — ^Probably  so. 

In  your  own  opinion  were  the  people  actuated  by  the  improved  morality  at  the 
election  of  1835  r — Certainly. 

Do  you  think  they  have  progressed  in  this  principle  of  moraUty  since  1835, 
or  are  they  stationary  at  the  point  where  they  were  at  that  time  ?— That  would  be 
very  difficult  for  me  to  answer ;  but  I  think  that  if  there  were  another  election 
immediately,  and  if  there  was  any  alteration,  it  would  be  for  the  better  ;  I  think 
there  would  be  less  chance  of  bribery  upon  another  occasion  than  there  was 
wpon  the  last. 

Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  alteration  or  not  ? — I  think,  if  there 
was  any,  it  would  be  in  favour  of  a  fair  representation. 

But  you  are  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  any  alteration  ?— I  do  not 
know. 

You  were  present  at  the  last  election;  did  you  think  that  a  very  pure  and  well- 
-conducted election  ? — I  think  in  a  great  many  instances  it  was  so*  There  were 
some  few  parties  who  were  bribed  on  that  occasion,  and  probably  there  might 
be  some  again* 
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Do  you  think  the  last  election  was  an  election  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as   ThmoB  Salt,  Esq. 
elections  ought  to  be  carried  on  ? — It  was  generally  so.  . 

Universal  drinking  in  the  town? — ^With  regard  to  that,  there  was  consider-      i6  July  1836. 
able  treating,  I  believe. 

Universal  drunkenness  ? — By  no  means. 

All  the  houses  in  Stafford  were  open? — I  am  hardly  able  to  say  what  houses 
were  open. 

Do  you  know  how  much  money  was  spent  by  the  friends  of  the  candidates  ? — 
No. 

Several  of  those  accounts  went  through  your  house.  Mr.  Holyoake*s ;  was 
that  at  your  house? — Part  of  it.  We  had  no  account  of  that,  but  only  some 
hills  passed. 

Do  you  know  what  was  the  amount  of  those  bills  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

But,  generally  speaking,  you  think  the  election  was  purely  and  properly  con- 
ducted?— ^For  the  most  part  it  was. 

Was  that  the  opinion  of  those  persons  from  whose  communications  you  know 
that  people  generally  condemned  the  former  practices,  and  who  think  that  the 
borough  is  now  purified? — I  know  that  seversd  people  were  very  much  annoyed 
that  there  should  be  any  bribery  at  the  last  election ;  it  was  very  much  wished 
{hat  that  should  be  prevented,  and  I  know  that  the  men  did  not  expect  any  of  it 
inmiediately  before  the  election. 

Then  do  those  people,  putting  the  bribery  out  of  the  question,  think  that  the 
last  election  at  Stafford  was  a  pure  and  properly-conducted  election  ? — I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  the  treating  is  considered  so. 

Was  that  the  opinion  of  those  persons  with  whom  you  have  been  communi- 
cating upon  the  subject? — ^They  would  wish  that  there  was  less  treating. 

Have  you  communicated  with  them  since  the  last  election? — I  have  commu- 
nicated with  many  persons  since  the  last  election. 

And  you  cannot  recollect  out  of  those  many  any  one,  nor  the  occasion  of  that 
communication? — I  have  conversed  with  many. 

But  you  cannot  recollect  the  name  of  any  one,  or  the  occasion  of  that  conver- 
sation?— No. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  are  in  daily  communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lown  in  which  you  Uve? — Every  day,  almost ;  I  am  there  every  day  of  my  life. 

And  you  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  conversation  with  the  persons  of  the 
town  ? — I  am. 

But  you  do  not  recollect  the  particular  persons  who  have  used  any  particular 
Expressions  ? — I  do  not,  and  that  is  what  I  wish  to  state. 

Are  you  in  constant  habitual  communication  with  the  persons  in  the  town 
with  respect  to  the  piu'ity  or  impurity  of  the  elections  ? — If  they  come  into  my 
bank  on  other  business  I  frequently  speak  to  them  on  such  subjects. 

That  is  the  usual  conversation  in  your  bank,  is  it  ? — No ;  but  on  my  return 
home,  and  at  other  times. 

Do  not  you  frequently  pass  the  day  constantly  conversing  with  people  on  dif- 
ferent subjects,  without  being  able  to  give  evidence  as  to  any  particular  expressions 
that  passed  with  any  one? — Decidedly. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  borough  of  Stafford,  do  you  believe  that  in  its 
present  state  it  is  more  likely  to  be  operated  upon  by  bribery  at  any  future  elec- 
tion than  any  other  town  of  the  same  size  in  England? — Of  my  own  knowledge 
I  know  very  little  of  any  other ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  to  be  materially 
acted  upon  now. 

Do  not  you  beUeve  that  in  a  town  where  the  inhabitants  are  so  numerous,  that 
persons  who  will  bribe  will  always  find  some  to  take  their  bribes  ? — I  am  sure 
of  it. 

Do  you  think  money  would  have  any  influence  on  an  election  now  at  Stafford? 
—With  a  certain  class  it  would. 

Do  you  think  if  a  Whig  went  down  with  a  boat-load  of  sovereigns  he  would 
have  any  chance  against  a  Tory  who  had  no  money?— I  am  hardly  prepared  to 
answer  that.  Most  decidedly  I  think  that  the  men  would  be  very  much  less 
inclined  to  receive  money  than  they  have  been  hitherto ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
class  of  men  who  will  always  receive  if  it  is  offered  to  them. 

Then  he  might  have  some  chance  ? — I  think  very  little. 

[The  fVitness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
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T.  Vmku,  Ei^    Thomas  HawkeSj  Egq\iire,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  attending  bjr 

^ permission  of  the  House,  was  then  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  waft 

i6  July  1836.         Examined  as  follows  :— 

Mr.  Whateky.]  ARE  you  the  present  member  for  the  borough  of  Dudley? — 

1  am. 

You  succeeded  the  present  Attorney-General  in  that  borough  ? — I  did. 

Were  you  a  candidate  to  represent  the  borough  of  StaflFord  in  the  year? — ^I 
believe  it  was  that  year. 

Upon  that  occasion  Mr.  Campbell,  the  present  Attomey-Greneral,  and  Mr.  Gis- 
i)ome  and  yourself,  were  the  candidates  ? — ^We  were. 

Do  you  remember  when  you  went  into  the  borough  how  long  it  was  before  the 
election  began? — ^Threc  or  four  days. 

Had  the  other  candidates  been  in  the  field  some  time  then? — I  think  they  had 
been  then  several  days  in  the  field. 

Upon  that  occasion  you  poUed  305  votes?— I  believe  I  did. 

At  the  time  you  offered  yourself  did  you  make  any  statement  that  you  would 
not  give  any  money  for  a  vote  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  adhere  to  that  ? — I  did,  strictly. 

Were  you  upon  that  occasion  supported  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  in* 
habitants  in  the  town  in  that  determination  ? — I  consider  them  so. 

Were  you  also  a  candidate  in  the  year  1831  ? — I  was. 

The  same  persons  stood  again,  the  present  Attomey-General,  Mr.  Gisbome, 
and  yourself  ?— Yes. 

It  appears  upon  that  occasion  you  polled  416? — I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Did  you  pay  a  single  shilling  for  a  vote  upon  that  occasion  ? — ^Not  one. 

Did  you  hold  out  any  promise  ot  expectation  that  you  would  do  so  ? — Not  thd 
least ;  on  the  contrary. 

Did  you  make  any  declaration  that  you  would  not  do  so  ? — I  did. 

And  notwithstanding  that  you  polled  416  votes  ? — I  did. 

That  was  before  the  Reform  Bill? — I  believe  it  was. 

At  that  time  those  were  freemen  ? — Freemen  and  burgesses. 

I  hardly  need  ask  you  whether  a  great  many  of  the  men  as  well  as  the  masters 
voted  for  you  ? — ^No  doubt  of  it ;  as  a  proof  of  it,  two  men  who  had  promised 
me  their  votes,  and  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  naming  them ;  they  were 
poor  men  in  rags  and  tatters ;  they  were  offered  four  sovereigns  each,  and  I 
beUeve  put  into  their  hands,  which  they  disdainfully  refused,  and  gave  me  their 
vote,  and  I  think  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  these  characters  to  state  that^ 
There  might  be  perhaps  a  great  many  more,  but  those  two  came  under  my  own 
knowledge. 

You  know  nothing  of  the  subsequent  elections  ? — ^No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

What  were  the  names  of  these  virtuous  electors  ?—  John  Ford,  and  a  man  who 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Duke  Warner. 

They  are  of  the  lower  class  of  freemen? — Yes. 

How  do  you  know  that  they  were  offered  four  sovereigns  ? — ^They  stated  it  to 
me,  and  as  a  reward  for  their  honesty  they  are  my  pensioners  to  the  amount  erf 

2  «.  a  week. 

You  have  not  happened  to  learn  whether,  on  the  10th  or  12th  of  September 
1832,  John  Ford  took  a  bribe  for  voting  a  plumper  for  Mr.  Blunt? — ^No  ;  I  know 
nothing  of  any  previous  election  but  that  in  which  I  was  engaged. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  John  Warner  took  a  bribe  at  that  same  elec- 
tion for  giving  one  vote  for  Captain  Chetwynd  and  another  for  Mr.  Blunt  ? — I 
know  nothing  at  all  of  the  election  between  Captain  Chetwynd  and  Mr.  Blunt. 

In  the  election  of  1831  whom  did  you  employ  as  your  agent? — I  am  almost 
inclined  to  think  that  I  had  no  agent  at  all. 

And  no  committee?— Not  any  of  my  own  selection. 

Who  was  your  agent  ? — Mr.  Weaver  brought  me  to  Stafford. 

He  had  been  your  agent  in  1830  ? — ^Yes ;  but  not  as  a  paid  agent,  more  as  a 
friend. 

You  gave  him  two  250/.  checks  in  the  year  1830? — It  is  very  likely  I  did, 
but  not  till  after  the  election  was  over. 

Do 
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Do  yon  know  whether  tickets  were  distribnted  amongst  the  bnrgesses  in  1830  ?   T*  Hmkcs^  aq. 
— There  were,  but  I  was  tiot  conscious  of  it  till  the  election  was  over ;  but  I  was      TTT     T" 
informed  of  it,  and  I  immediately  gave  a  check  for  the  amount  •  ^     ^y  ^  ^  * 

That  was  500 /.,  was  it  not?— Yes. 

Mr.  Weaver  has  told  us  that  there  were  two  checks  of  250  Z.  each  ;  I  suppose 
that  was  the  accurate  amount  ? — Very  Ukely. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  WJiateley. 

Were  there  any  ttdcets  given  in  the  year  1831  ? — I  believe  not 

The  tickets  were  given  indiscriminately  to  voters,  without  reference  to  any 
particular  candidate  ? — I  was  told  they  were  delivered,  but  not  till  afterwards. 

By  a  Lord.']  Those  were  58.  and  10 s.  tickets? — I  think  they  were  ;  it  was 
stated  to  me  after  the  election.  Mr.  Weaver  informed  me  that  he  had  delivered 
«ome  tickets  to  the  wives  c^  the  burgesses,  and  I  said  that  I  was  rather  surprised 
that  he  should  do  that  without  my  knowledge. 

The  other  candidates  had  been  in  the  field  some  days  before  you  appeared  ? — 
Yes ;  I  believe  they  had. 

You  came  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Weaver  ? — I  came  at  the  requisition  of  about 
600  or  700,  who  pledged  themselves  to  vote  for  me. 

And  disappointed  your  expectaticm  ?— Certainly. 

Did  you  hear  anything  about  a  third  man  being  very  much  wanted  upon  that 
occasion  ? — No.  I  was  told  the  two  candidates  were  by  no  means  popiilar,  and 
that  they  were  determined  to  return  a  third  man. 

Upon  600  prcmiises  you  came,  and  you  did  not  bribe  at  all  ? — Not  one  £Eurthing. 

And  the  others  bribed  away  ? — That  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
'    The  others  came  in  ? — Yes. 

And  your  promises  all  failed  you  except  305  ? — Yes ;  I  believe  that  is  not  a 
very  imcommon  thing  in  elections. 

In  1831  were  they  in  the  field  before  you? — They  were. 

Many  days  ?— A  Mr.  Loyd,  a  banker,  was  in  the  field  before  I  came. 

And  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Gisbome  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  induced  by  the  same  party  and  the  same  promises  ?  —Not  exactly. 

What  induced  you  to  go ;  did  you  go  of  your  own  accord  ? — Certainly  not ;  I 
^as  invited  by  Mr.  Wright,  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the  borough,  and  several 
other  gentlemen,  Mr.  Cramer. 

Had  you  many  promises  then  ? — I  told  them  I  had  not  the  least  objection  to  go 
if  they  were  sincere,  but  I  would  not  put  myself  to  one  farthing  expense,  and  I 
^^ntered  the  field  again. 

And  you  were  beat  again  ? — Yes.  " 

Had  you  any  reason  to  expect  greater  support  upon  that  occasion  than  upon 
the  former  ? — Certainly ;  because  upon  the  first  occasion  I  received  a  very 
handsome  compliment  from  the  borough  of  Stafford ;  they  presented  me  with  a 
piece  o[  plate  to  the  value  of  150  guineas. 

What  was  that  for,  for  ccmiing  ? — They  were  pleased  to  express,  for  the  very 
liberal  and  handsome  way  in  which  I  had  conducted  myself  at  the  election. 

When  was  that  ? — At  the  first  election. 

Was  it  subsequent  to  the  first  election  ? — Yes. 

Who  voted  for  this  ? — I  believe  all  the  respectable  people,  at  least  oi  my 
friends  at  Stafford. 

At  a  public  meeting  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  public  or  private. 

You  had  no  piece  of  plate  after  the  second  ? — ^No. 

You  did  not  bribe  at  the  second  election?— Nor  at  the  first. 

And  you  were  not  paid  for  coming  to  the  second  election  ? — I  was  not. 

At  the  second  election  you  had  1 00  more  votes  than  you  had  at  the  first  ? — 
I  believe  I  had ;  at  the  last  election  I  polled  416,  and  I  was  near  100  ahead  at 
one  time. 

So  that  you  polled  upwards  of  one-third  more,  notwithstanding  the  experience 
that  the  electors  of  Stafford  had  had  that  you  would  promise  nothing  and  that 
you  would  pay  nothing  ? — I  told  them  when  I  first  arrived  that  I  came  there 
not  to  deceive  them  nor  be  deceived  myself;  that  if  one  sixpence  would  return 
me  for  the  borough  of  Stafford  I  would  not  give  it. 

Is  there  not  a  very  respectable  body  of  constituency  at  Stafford  ? — A  very 
highly  respectable  body. 
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T.  Haickesy  Ewj.        Should  you  say  as  much  so  as  in  any  country  town  in  England  ? — As  much 

so  as  in  any  horough  almost  in  the  kingdom. 

16  July  1836.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  persons  coming  down  to  influence  elec- 

tions merely  by  bribery  would  have  more  influence  in  the  borough  of  Stafibrd 
than  in  any  other  borough  of  the  same  size  ? — ^I  beUeve  firmly  that  no  man 
could  get  in  at  Stafford  upon  bribery. 

Upon  what  is  that  belief  founded? — Because  I  have  heard  them  express 
themselves  to  that  effect. 

Who  ? — ^Many  of  the  burgesses. 

The  majority  of  the  burgesses  ? — I  do  not  know  the  majority,  because  I  have 
not  had  much  intercourse  with  them. 

A  dozen  perhaps  ? — ^A  dozen  and  more  than  a  score  perhaps. 

Not  two  score  ? — ^I  cannot  say. 

You  know  sometimes  they  can  disappoint  people  ? — ^Yes,  as  in  other  boroughs. 

Have  you  any  experience  in  other  boroughs  ? — I  never  offered  myself  but  for 
Stafford  and  Dudley. 

Therefore  of  your  own  knowledge  you  do  not  know  anything  of  any  other 
boroughs  except  Dudley  and  Stafford  ? — ^Yes,  I  know  a  little  of  llverpool. 

That  was  very  pure  ? — ^Very  pure ;  so  pure,  I  believe,  that  Stafibrd  is  more 
pure  than  Liverpool. 

You  say  there  is  a  respectable  constituency  in  Stafford  now ;  to  what  extent  ? 
— ^A  number  of  manufacturers  and  tradesmen,  such  as  shoemakers. 

You  do  not  know  the  number  of  10/.  householders  ? — ^No. 

Then  when  you  say  there  is  a  very  respectable  constituency  in  Stafford,  you 
speak  without  any  particular  knowledge  ? — ^I  speak  from  the  knowledge  I  have 
upon  my  canvass  only. 

In  your  canvass  did  you  canvass  Mr.  Dawson,  the  chemist  and  druggist  ? — 
I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  know  him  ? — I  do  not  know  Mr.  Dawson. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Richard  Sellers  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

Mr.  R.  Seders.         Mr.  fVhateley.]  DO  you  live  at  Stafford  ? — I  do. 
' Did  you  assist  Captain  Gronow  in  his  election  in  the  year  1835  ? — ^I  did. 

Did  you  go  round  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  many  persons  you  could  get 
to  vote  for  Captain  Gronow  for  money  ? — ^I  did. 

Did  you  upon  that  occasion  offer  money  to  many  of  the  younger  freemen  ?— 
I  went  round  to  a  great  many  of  them. 

Would  the  younger  freemen  take  the  money  to  vote  ? — ^The  principal  of  them 
objected  to  it. 

In  fact,  did  the  younger  freemen  who  had  been  admitted  since  1832  vote  for 
Captain  Gronow,  for  whom  money  was  offered,  or  for  any  of  the  other  candi- 
dates ? — ^The  principal  part  of  them  voted  for  the  other  candidates. 

How  many  persons  can  you  speak  to,  to  whom  you  offered  money,  and  who 
refused  it? — I  went  to  most  of  them. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  burgesses  ? — ^Yes ;  I  went  round  generally  amongst 
the  burgesses. 

Did  many  of  them  refuse  it  ? — ^A  great  many  did. 

How  many  do  you  believe  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  my  own  knowledge.  I  went 
to  a  great  many  of  them,  and  induced  them  in  the  morning  to  vote. 

I  speak  of  those  who  refused  ? — ^A  great  many  refused. 

When  you  called  did  you  state  whether  or  not  Captain  Gronow  had  plenty  otf 
money  ? — I  told  them  they  would  receive  a  present  if  they  voted. 

What  did  they  say  ?— They  said  that  they  had  promised  Mr.  Goodricke,  and 
that  they  should  not  break  their  promise,  but  they  should  vote  for  whom  they 
had  promised. 

Did  you  get  as  many  as  you  could  to  vote  for  Captain  Gronow  ? — ^I  did. 

Could  you  procure  any  more  than  those  who  actually  did  w)te  for  him  ? — ^No, 
I  could  not.  All  that  I  went  to,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  did  vote,  would 
not  vote  for  Captain  Gronow. 

And  did  not? — And  did  not. 

Cross- 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Attstin.  Mr-  R.  Sellerp* 

Your  famUy  are  all  burgesses  of  Staflford,  are  they  not?— With  the  exception      ,6  jalv  1836 
of  Lamech.  ^ 

Is  he  a  10/.  householder? — He  is. 

Have  your  family  long  been  burgesses  of  Stafford? — My  father  has  been  a 
burgess  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

How  often  has  he  voted,  do  you  know? —  I  cannot  say;  perhaps  a  dozen 
times. 

How  often  have  you  voted  ? — ^About  five  elections. 

Did  you  vote  in  the  election  in  1832  ? — I  did. 

Did  your  father  vote  then  ? — He  did. 

Did  Lamech  Sellers,  your  brother,  vote  then  ? — ^Yes,  he  did. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  Lamech  Sellers,  your  brother,  took  a  bribe 
for  voting  at  that  election  ? — I  do  not. 

Of  8/.  V— Not  8/.,  I  beUeve. 

Mr.  WhateleyJ]  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  having  had  a  bribe,  to  your  own 
knowledge  ? — I  do  not. 

Mr.  Austin.']  Why  do  you  say  you  do  not  believe  he  took  8/.? — I  heard  that 
he  took  21.  lOs. 

From  himself  have  you  heard  that  ?— No. 

Did  Sampson  Sellers  take  a  bribe  upon  that  occasion  ? — I  cannot  say  firom  my 
knowledge  whether  he  did  or  did  not. 

You  do  not  know  whether  he  took  8/.? — No,  I  do  not. 

At  the  last  election  you  say  that  you  were  employed  to  solicit  and  bribe  the 
freemen ;  did  you  solicit  the  votes  of  Lamech  Sellers  and  Sampson  ? — No,  I  did 
not ;  they  were  with  me  at  the  last  election. 

Was  the  last  election  the  first  occasion  upon  which  you  had  been  employed  in 
bribing? — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  bribing  before. 

Whom  did  you  go  with  ? — I  went  with  myself  individually  round. 

That  is,  you  went  alone  ? — Yes. 

Who  were  the  parties  canvassing  the  burgesses  ? — Mr.  Bostock  canvassed. 

He  was  the  principal  canvasser,  was  not  he  ? — Not  the  principal  one ;  there 
were  several  gentlemen. 

When  you  canvassed  the  burgesses,  in  what  way  did  you  make  the  promise  to 
them  ? — I  promised  that  if  they  would  vote  for  mx.  Gronow  they  should  have  a 
present. 

Did  you  tell  them  that  you  were  authorized  to  pay  them  yourself? — No ;  I  did 
not  know  how  it  was  to  be  paid  ;  Captain  Gronow  told  me  they  would  have  a 
present. 

You  had  no  authority  to  conclude  any  particular  bargain  with  them  ? — No,  I 
had  not. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  you  informed  some  of  the  burgesses  that  they 
would  have  a  present,  they  declined  voting  for  you? — ^A  great  many. 

Do  you  remember  their  names  ? — ^Yes ;  there  were  the  Aliens  in  particular. 

Who  else  ? — Some  of  the  Jones's. 

How  many  ? — ^Two  or  three. 

What  were  their  names  ? — ^There  was  Henry  Jones  in  particular. 

Who  else  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  their  particiilar  names. 

Will  you  state  any  names  that  you  recollect? — I  recollect  the  Aliens  in  par- 
ticular. 

How  many  of  them  ? — Two  or  three. 

What  were  their  names  ? — I  cannot  recollect  their  individual  names.' 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  any  of  them  took  bribes  afterwards  ? — ^No  > 
I  believe  they  did  not. 

Do  you  know  it  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

All  that  you  know  is,  that  you  made  a  certain  communication  to  hem,  and 
that  they  declined  the  offer? — ^Yes. 

You  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Bostock  saw  them  afterwards  ? — I  do  not. 

Or  which  way  they  voted? — I  believe  they  voted  for  Groodricke. 

Will  you  try  and  recollect  what  the  names  of  the  Aliens  were  that  declined 
receiving  a  bribe?— I  cannot  tell  their  Christian  names;  there  was  William 
AUen. 

Did  he  decline  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Jl.  SeOen.         Did  James  decline  ? — I  cannot  say. 
*T7~j — —  Did  Thomas  decline  ?— I  cannot  speak  to  Thomas. 

1  u y  i8  3.  j)jj  y^^  g^gj^  Thomas  ? — I  cannot  describe  them  particularly;  there  are  a  great 
many  Aliens ;  there  are  some  of  the  Aliens  that  did  vote  for  Gronow,  and  a  good 
many  that  would  not. 

You  were  not  concerned  in  paying  the  money  yourself? — I  was  not. 

You  were  not  entrusted  with  that  ? — No. 

What  is  your  station  in  Stafford  ? — I  am  a  staymaker. 

A  journeyman,  or  do  you  keep  a  shop? — I  am  in  partnership  with  my  father. 

How  many  Aliens  did  you  apply  to  altogether  ? — ^Three  or  four  of  them. 

Are  there  more  than  three  or  four  of  them  voters  ?— I  think  there  are. 

How  many  ? — I  cannot  speak  exactly. 

Are  there  two  James's  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  their  Christian  names. 

Are  there  more  than  eight  of  them  ? — ^No,  I  should  think  not. 

How  many  of  those  eight  declined  voting? — ^Three  or  four  of  them. 

Did  the  others  consent  ? — ^They  did  not  make  me  any  particular  answer  about 
the  fact. 

Then  you  got  no  particular  answer  from  any  man  of  the  name  of  Allen  ? — ^No. 

You  are  clear  about  that  ? — ^Yes,  I  am. 

Do  you  count  the  Aliens  as  persons  who  refused  taking  bribes  on  that  occa- 
sion ? — There  were  some  that  would  not  vote  for  him. 

You  have  szdd  that  you  applied  to  certain  freemen  who  declined  your  ofier ; 
amongst  those  do  you  count  the  Aliens  ? — Yes. 

Whether  three  of  tho£ie  Aliens  took  bribes  afterwardi^  you  do  not  know  ?— 
No,  I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  whether  eight  of  the  Aliens  took  bribes  in  1832  ? — ^No,  I  do  not 

Then,  independently  of  the  Aliens  and  of  the  Jones's,  you  cannot  recollect 
the  names  of  any  erf  the  voters  you  have  alluded  to  ? — ^Not  particuku'ly. 

What  did  you  take  yourself  at  the  last  election  ? — ^Nothing. 

Were  not  you  paid  for  your  services  ? — ^No. 

Or  at  any  former  election  ? — ^No,  I  never  was. 

You  never  took  a  bribe  yourself  ? — ^Not  myself;  I  believe  my  £Eitl]^r  received 
Zl  10«. 

Did  your  father  receive  that  for  you  ? — I  believe  he  did  at  Campbell's  dectioo. 
I  voted  three  times  for  Mr.  Campbell  and  twice  for  Mr.  Gronow,  and  I  never 
received  a  ferthing. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  JVhateley. 

Although  you  cannot  recollect  the  names  of  any  but  the  Aliens  and  the 
Jones's,  were  there  a  great  many  others  that  you  applied  to  who  refused  to  vote 
for  money  ? — I  did  apply  to  a  great  many. 

By  a  Lord.']  Did  you  state  that  all  the  Aliens  refused,  or  that  some  of  them 
refused  ? — Some  of  them  refused. 

You  do  not  state  that  all  of  them  refused  ? — ^No. 

Do  you  know  of  any  bribes  having  been  taken  either  by  yourself  or  for  your- 
self ? — I  never  took  any  myself,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  down  that  my  father 
,  took  3/.  10  s.  after  I  had  voted  ;  but  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it 

How  many  elections  do  you  remember  at  Stafford  ? — I  remember  seven  or 
eight  elections. 

Is  there  a  different  opinion  or  feeling  amongst  persons  in  your  situation  of 
Ufe  now  with  respect  to  the  taking  of  bribes  from  what  there  was  formerly  ? — 
Undoubtedly  so  ;  there  are  very  few  men  now  that  will  take  bribes. 

To  what  is  that  difference  of  opinion  owing  ? — It  is  owing  to  being  better 
informed.  They  were  bribed  by  gentlemen  that  came  down  that  they  had  con- 
fidence in,  and  which  made  them  think  that  it  was  no  wrong  to  do  so ;  for 
instance.  Sir  John  Caimpbell,  and  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  a  great  Radical ;  at  the 
last  election  he  aided  Mr.  Gronow. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  bribed  ? — No,  but  he  knew  of  it. 

What  has  given  them  this  new  insight  into  the  subject ;  upon  what  is  the 
alteration  in  their  opinion  foimded  ? — ^They  have  been  talked  to  a  good  deal 
about  it  by  the  respectable  party  in  the  town. 

And  now  the  generality  of  the  people  in  Stafford  think  it  is  wrong  to  take 
bribes? — I  believe  they  do. 

Do  they  think  it  wrong  to  be  treated  ? — I  cannot  answer  as  to  that. 
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You  remember  the  last  election  ? — ^Yes,  I  do.  Mr.  R.  Sellers. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  treating  then  ? — ^There  cataiidy  was  a  good  deal  dF     

treating.  16  July  1836. 

Do  you  think  the  same  sort  of  treating  may  be  expected  at  another  election  ? 
— ^I  think  not. 

You  think  they  would  have  the  election  without  any  treating  ? — I  do. 

Mr.  Whateley  stated,  that  there  was  some  other  evidence  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  {mxsure  before  this  morning,  and  he  had  to  request  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  to  iqppoint  another  day  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evidence. 

[^The  Witness  was  directed  to  mthroMO. 

[The  Cotmsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  that  the  further  consideration  and  second  reading  of  the 
said  Bill  be  adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Ten  o'clock ;  and  that 
the  Lords  be  sunmioned. 


Die  Mercurny  20*  Juln  1836. 


THE  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  further  consideration  and  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  intituled,  "  An  Act  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  Stafficnrd,  in 
the  County  of  Stafford,  from  sending  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament;"  and  for 
the  Lords  to  be  summoned ;  and  for  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  proof  of  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill ;  and  for  the  electors  of  Stafford  to  be  heard  by  thonselves, 
thdr  counsel  or  agents,  on  the  matters  contained  in  their  Petition ; 

Counsel  were  called  in. 

Lantech  Sellers  was  then  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  as 

follows: 

Mr.  Whitmore.']  ARE  you  an  elector  of  Stafford  ? — ^I  am.  Lamech  Sellers. 

Were  you  so  in  1832  ? — I  was.  

Did  you  vote  at  that  election  ? — I  did.  20  Julj  1 836. 

Did  you  receive  money  for  your  vote  ? — ^Never ;  I  never  received  a  halfpenny 
in  my  life. 

For  whom  did  you  vote  ? — ^I  voted  for  Captain  Gronow  and  Mr.  Blunt. 

Does  your  name  occur  in  any  of  those  lists  as  having  received  money  from 
either  of  the  candidates? — It  does,  for  Gronow. 

Then  that  is  not  true  ? — It  is  not  true  ;  there  are  a  great  many  more  in  the 
same  way. 

You  say  there  are  a  great  many  more  in  the  same  way  ? — ^Yes. 

A  great  many  names  entered  in  those  lists  who  did  not  receive  money? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  say  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  name  any  ? — ^There  is  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Jones. 

Is  he  here  ? — ^Yes ;  for  flags  and  different  things,  he  paid  it  out  of  his  pocket. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  election  of  1835  ? — I  had. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  at  that  election  ? — I  had. 

What  ? — In  the  first  place  I  went  round  with  him  canvassing.  I  went  down 
in  the  morning,  and  we  were  going  to  swear  in  the  young  burgesses.  They  would 
not  swear  in  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  unless  he  was  sworn  in  as  a  burgess  for  the 
borough  of  Stafford. 

Had  you  any  other  transactions  with  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  ? — ^Yes ;  I  went 
down  to  Manchester  for  him. 

For  what  purpose  ? — ^First  to  swear  him  in  as  a  burgess,  and  secondly,  to  cash 
a  bill  for  Captain  Gronow  ;  900  and  odd  pounds ;  nearly  1,000  /. 

What  do  you  mean  by  cashing  a  bill  for  Captain  Gronow  ? — There  was  a  letter 
of  credit  came  down  to  Mr.  Webb's  bank,  and  Mr.  Webb  did  not  Uke  to  cash 
the  bill ;  he  did  not  know  the  parties. 

Without  further  security  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  indorse  the  cheque? — Him  and  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Gronow.     Sir  Charles  Wolseley  went  to  the  bank. 
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Lamech  Sellers.        What  did  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  do  in  favour  of  Captain  Gronow? — ^He  and  the 

Reverend  Thomas  Gronow  went  down  to  the  bank,  and  he  put  his  name  on  the 

<io  July  1836.     back  of  the  bill. 

.    His  own  name  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Austin.]  Did  you  see  that  ? — I  saw  him  write,  but  I  did  not  see  the  bill 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Whitmore.]  Did  you  see  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  write  upon  that  cheque  ? — 
I  did. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  with  regard  to  that  bill  ? 
— Yes,  I  had,  on  the  road  from  Manchester  to  Staflford.  I  told  him  what  was 
the  matter. 

What  did  you  tell  him  was  the  matter  ? — ^I  told  him  that  Captain  Gronow  had 
very  little  money,  but  that  he  had  a  letter  of  credit  from  a  banker  in  London, 
and  that  Mr.  Webb  did  not  like  to  cash  it  without  security. 

What  did  Sir  Charles  say  to  that  ? — ^He  said  that,  when  he  saw  the  letter  of 
credit  he  should  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Did  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  go  to  the  bank  with  you  for  any  purpose  connected 
with  the  letter  of  credit  ? — He  did ;  he  went  both  for  money  for  himself,  and  with 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Gronow. 

You  say  you  were  engaged  in  the  election  of  1835  ? — I  was. 

Do  you  recollect  going  about  the  town  on  Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning 
of  that  election  ? — I  do  very  well. 

Had  you  any  money? — I  had  not  a  very  great  deal ;  perhaps  lOZ.  or  15  Z. 

From  whom  did  you  receive  that  money? — ^From  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Gronow. 

On  behalf  of  Captain  Gronow  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  oflfer  that  money  to  any  persons  ? — I  did,  to  many.  Captain  Gronow 
and  the  Reverend  Thomas  Gronow  said  he  would  rather  make  a  present  to  the 
poor  men  after  voting,  than  throw  away  the  money  in  public-houses :  those  were 
the  words  he  used. 

Did  you  oflFer  that  money  to  any? — I  did,  to  many. 

On  behalf  of  Captain  Gronow  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  there  many  who  refused  ? — ^Yes,  a  great  many ;  the  men  were  deter- 
mined they  would  not  take  it. 

Were  you  known  to  be  canvassing  on  behalf  of  Captain  Gronow? — Certainly. 

Did  you  ever  receive  any  rough  treatment  or  language  when  you  made  an 
offer  of  this  money  ? — I  did,  from  several.  However,  Captain  Gronow  said  he 
had  rather  give  Uie  men  a  little  trifle  than  throw  his  money  away  in  public- 
houses  ;  that  was  the  way  of  it. 

Did  you  attend  a  meeting  at  the  Vine  Inn,  after  the  election  of  1835  ? — I  did, 
with  Mr.  Blimt ;  he  wrote  a  note  to  me  to  go  down  with  him. 

What  was  done  at  that  meeting  ?— He  drawed  up  a  sort  of  a  requisition  ;  he 
wished  me  and  several  others  to  go  round  the  town  to  get  freemen  to  sign  it. 

What  was  the  requisition  ? 

Mr.  Austin.l  Have  you  got  it  ? — ^No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  parol  evidence  of  the  requisition. 

Mr.  yVhitmore.]  What  was  the  object  of  that  meeting  ? — To  get  the  freemen 
to  sign  some  sort  of  requisition. 

Did  you  go  round  to  further  the  object  of  that  meeting  ? — I  did,  to  several ; 
and  my  friend,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Seymour,  and  several  others  that  I  knew, 
who  were  strongly  for  it. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  your  going  round  after  that  meeting  ? — He  said,  if 
I  could  get  a  majority  of  the  burgesses  of  Stafford  to  sign  this  requisition,  as  they 
would  send  a  Whig  candidate  to  Stafford,  he  was  almost  certain  as  he  could  get 
the  writ  down  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  or  a  week. 

That  was  at  the  time  when  only  one  member  was  sitting  ? — ^When  only  one 
member  was  sitting. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Aiistin. 

What  is  your  father's  name  ?— Sampson. 

Have  you  a  brother  who  was  here  the  last  time  the  House  sat  on  this  ques- 
tion ?— Yes  ;  Richard  Sellers. 

How 
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How  many  other  Sellers  are  there  in  Stafford  ? — I  have  another  brother,  but     Lcmech  Sellers. 
he  is  now  living  in  Newcastle.  

Your  family  have  been  all  freemen  there? — Yes.  .20  July  1836. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  that  your  father  took  a  bribe  at  that  election  of  1832  ? 
— I  think  not. 

If  your  brother  has  said  he  did,  your  brother  is  wrong  ? — My  brother  never 
did  so ;  he  is  a  very  different  kind  of  young  man. 

If  your  brother  has  said  that  your  father  took  a  bribe  at  the  election  of  1832 
he  is  wrong  ? — ^I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  my  father.  I  do  not  live 
at  home.     I  am  a  master  tailor  and  clothier. 

How  came  you  to  be  concerned  im Captain  Gronow's  election? — Because  I 
understood  he  was  a  good  reformer,  and  that  was  the  very  way  I  joined  him.  I 
always  vote  for  reformers. 

Are  you  aware  that  bribery  has  been  practised  in  Stafford  at  former  elections  ?  ♦ 

— I  have  not  known  it  at  Stafford  for  many  years. 

You  do  not  think  it  has  been  ? — I  cannot  say  that  money  has  not  been  paid, 
but  it  is  years  back. 

How  many  years  back  has  it  been  paid  ;  what  was  the  last  occasion  on  which 
money  was  paid  at  Stafford  ? — I  do  not  know  that.  I  only  know  it  from  hear- 
say. I  understood  Mr.  Webb,  the  banker,  paid  some  money  for  the  Attorney- 
General,  but  I  did  not  see  it  paid. 

Do  you  say  no  money  was  paid  ? — I  never  saw  any  paid. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  it  was  paid  ? — I  never  saw  it  paid,  and 
rhave  been  concerned  with  the  Attorney-General  in  all  three  of  his  elections. 

You  never  saw  any  money  paid? — No ;  in  fact  I  never  had  any  money  trans- 
actions, nor  ever  interfered,  neither  in  one  way  nor  another,  except  in  Captain 
Gronow's  last  election. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  know  nothing  about  bribery  in  Stafford  ?  —I  under- 
stood  that  money  had  been  paid,  but  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  knew  nothing  yourself  about  bribery  ? — I  have  heard 
what  people  have  said.     I  never  saw  it  done. 

Were  you  at  the  hustings  when  the  poll  was  going  on  at  any  time  ? — ^Yes;  I 
have  been  at  all  the  elections. 

Did  you  ever  see  persons  canvassed  there  and  bribes  offered  at  the  hustings  ? 
— ^Never,  in  my  life. 

Nor  in  the  street  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  price  of  votes  by  conversation  in  the  streets  at  the  elec- 
tion ? — I  have  heard  that  it  is  frequent  in  all  boroughs  to  say  this  and  that. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  price  of  votes  talked  about  during  the  time  the 
election  was  going  on  ? — ^I  cannot  say  as  I  ever  have  exactly,  not  straight  forward. 

Have  you  ever  heard  it  talked  about  inexactly  ? — I  will  tell  you  what  I  have 
heard  say.  I  will  say  nothing  but  truth.  I  have  heard  them  say,  if  you  vote  for 
so  and  so  you  will  have  it,  but  I  do  not  know  they  have  ever  had  it. 

You  sajTMr.  Gronow  preferred,  in  the  election  of  1835,  giving  a  little  money 
after  the  election,  rather  than  to  treat  men  at  the  election  ? — ^Yes. 

That  was  the  plan  he  preferred  ? — ^Yes. 

There  was  a  regular  payment  of  votes  ? — ^No. 

How  many  men  do  you  believe  there  were  paid  by  Captain  Gronow  at  that 
election;  were  there  fifty,  do  you  believe? — There  were  120,  if  not  more  than 
that,  I  thought  by  what  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gronow  told  me  after  the  election. 

Was  there  treating  ? — ^There  might  be  a  pint  or  two  to  the  constables,  but 
nothing  more. 

Was  there  treating  at  the  election  ? — Not  by  our  party. 

Was  there  treating  by  Captain  Chetwynd's  party  ? — ^Not  a  very  great  deal, 
perhaps  400/.  or  500/.  or  something  of  that  kind. 

You  call  that  not  much? — I  should  think  not,  among  1,200  or  1,400  men. 

Was  there  treating  by  the  other  candidate  ? — ^There  was. 

Much  or  little  ? — ^There  was  much  by  the  other  two  candidates,  but  I  have  seen 
as  much  at  other  elections. 

Not  much  by  yours  ? — No,  there  was  not  much  by  ours. 

Re-examined  hy  Mr.  Whitmore, 

You  are  a  householder  as  well  as  a  freeman  ? — ^Yes. 

By  a  Lord.]  You  say  you  have  seen  as  much  treating  at  other  elections  ? — 
I  have. 
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Lamtch  Seiien.        Have  you  Seen  more  at  other  elections  ?— There  has  been  generally  a  very 

warm  contest  at  Stafford. 

«o  July  1836.         That  is  no  answer  to  the  question? — There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  treating  at 
other  times. 

And  as  much  the  last  election  as  the  former  election  ? — ^Yes,  about  the  same 
as  usual. 

What  would  you  call  a  very  great  deal ;  if  all  the  houses  were  open? — They 
were  not  all  of  them  opened. 

That  is  no  answer  to  the  question?— Yes,  I  should  call  it  a  very  great  deal,  if 
all  the  houses  were  open. 
If  all  the  people  were  drunk  ? — ^Yes. 

There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  at  the  last  election  ? — ^It  was  about 
as  much  as  it  was  in  former  elections. 

Just  about  the  same  as  in  former  elections  ? — ^Yes,  just  about  the  same  as  in 
former  elections. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  toithdraw. 

Then  William  Dean  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

miUamPean.         Mr.  WMtmore.']  ARE  you  an  elector  of  Stafford  ?— Yes. 
Did  you  vote  at  the  election  of  1832  ? — ^Yes. 
For  whom  did  you  vote  ? — Captain  Chetwynd  and  Mr.  Blount. 

At  the  time  you  voted,  did  you  vote  xmder  any  promise  or  expectation  of 
money? — ^No. 
Do  you  say  that  positively? — Positively. 
Do  you  know  Edward  Kinderdine  ? — Yes. 
At  the  election  of  1835,  did  you  see  Edward  Kinderdine  ? — ^Yes. 
Was  he  busy  about  that  election  ? — ^Yes,  very  busy. 
In  whose  behalf  ?— Captain  Gronow*s. 
Who  is  Kinderdine  ?~He  is  a  cutter  out  for  Mr.  Bostock. 

Is  he  a  leading  man,  a  foreman  ? — It  is  a  clicker,  as  we  call  it  in  the  shop ;  I 
do  not  much  understand  it. 

Did  anything  take  place  between  Kinderdine  and  you  at  that  election  of  1835? 
— Yes. 

With  regard  to  money? — ^Yes. 

What? — ^He  offered  me  6/.  to  vote  for  Captain  Gronow. 

Did  you  accept  it  ? — ^No. 

What  did  he  do  then,  did  he  offer  you  anything  else  ? — He  offered  me  7/. 

Did  you  accept  that  ? — ^No. 

What  did  he  say  why  he  made  that  offer  of  7/.  to  you  ? — That  he  would  give 
me  71.  if  I  would  vote  single  for  Captain  Gronow. 

What  answer  did  you  give  ? — I  told  him  if  he  would  offer  me  600/.  or  700/,  I 
would  not  vote  for  him. 

Whom  did  you  vote  for  at  the  election  of  1835  ? — Captain  Chetwjmdand  Mr. 
Goodericke. 

Did  you  vote  for  them  after  you  had  this  offer  from  Kinderdine  ? — Yes. 

The  same  day  ? — ^Yes,  the  same  day. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Austin. 

You  voted  at  the  election  of  1832,  you  say? — ^Yes. 

You  voted  for  Captain  Chetwynd  ;  for  whom  else  ? — ^For  Mr.  Blunt, 

Do  you  know  whether  Captain  Chetwynd's  voters  were  paid  at  the  election  of 
1832  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  know  as  they  was  paid. 

Do  you  know  whether  Captain  Chetwynd's  voters  were  paid  at  the  election 
of  1832;  whether  they  were  paid? — No,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were 
paid. 

Do  you  know  whether  they  were  paid  ? — ^No. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  they  paid  before  or  after  the  election  ? — ^After,  as  I  understood. 

Did  you  ever  understand  whether  they  were  paid  ?— I  heard  it  said  where  they 

were  paid. 

Where  ? — Down  at  a  place  called  the  lion. 

^  Who 
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Who  paid  them  at  the  lion  ? — I  do  not  know,  WUiumiD^an^ 

Did  you  ever  hear  ? — No,  I  never  heard.  ^  

Will  you  swear  that  ? — Yes.  ao  July  1836. 

Do  you  know  Mr,  John  Wynne  ? — ^Yes. 

Will  you  swear  you  do  not  know  that  Mr.  John  Wynne  paid  the  voters  ? — I  do 
not  know  as  he  paid  them. 

Will  you  swear  that  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  voters  going  down  to  the  lion  ? — I  saw  many  persons  passing 
there  and  back  again ;  but  I  did  not  know  what  they  went  there  for, 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  do  not  know  what  they  were  going  to  the  lion 
for ;  look  at  their  lordships  and  answer  that  question  ? — I  do  not 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  know  at  the  time? — I  did  not. 

What,  did  you  not  know  at  the  time? — What  they  were  going  for? 

Did  you  know  what  they  were  going  about  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  hear  that  bribery  was  going  on  ? — I  heard  it,  but  I  did  not  see  it. 

When  you  saw  them  going  to  the  lion,  did  you  believe  what  they  were  going 
for;  had  you  any  belief  about  it? — I  had  no  belief  about  it,  for  I  could  not 
believe  unless  I  saw. 

You  had  no  suspicion  what  they  were  about? — No,  I  had  not  formed  any 
suspicion  particularly. 

You  had  heard  that  bribery  was  going  on  ? — I  had. 

You  heard  it  was  going  on  at  ttie  Lion  ? — I  heard  there  was  money  paying 
there. 

You  saw  persons  going  there  ? — I  saw  people  passing  and  repassing. 

And  you  mean  to  tell  their  lordships  you  had  no  suspicion  what  they  were 
about? — I  had  not. 

I  will  simply  ask  you  whether  you  received  21.  lOs.  yourself? — I  did  not  re- 
ceive it  myself.  * 

Who  received  it  for  you  ? — ^A  man  of  the  name  of  William  Dum. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Whitmore. 

When  did  you  hear  or  know  that  William  Durn  had  received  this  money  for 
you  ? — ^Not  till  after  I  had  voted. 

When  you  saw  these  people  passing  and  re-passing,  was  it  not  in  the  conmion 
thoroughfare,  the  common  street  ? — ^Yes. 

You  were  not  at  the  lion  yourself? — No. 

By  a  Lord.]  What  became  of  that  money  that  William  Dum  received  for  you? 
— He  gave  it  to  me. 

That  was  for  your  vote  in  1832  ? — I  do  not  know  what  it  was  for. 

Upon  your  oath  do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  what  it  was  for  ? — I  did 
not  expect  anything  at  the  time  I  voted. 

That  is  no  answer  to  the  question ;  upon  your  oath  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
did  not  know  what  it  was  for  ? — I  understood  what  it  was  for. 

Did  not  you  know  what  it  was  for  ? — ^Yes. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Mr.  Thomas  Steoenson^  was  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn,  was 

Examined  as  follows  : 

Mr.  JVhitmore.']  YOU  were  concerned  in  the  election  of  1832,  we  have  heard  ?   Mr.  T.  Stevenson* 
—I  was.  

On  behalf  of  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — ^Yes. 

You  were  a  friend  of  Captain  Chetwynd  ? — I  was. 

We  have  heard  that  you  interfered  in  the  election  as  a  friend  of  Captain 
Chetwynd  ? — ^You  have  it  in  evidence. 

We  have  also  heard  you  had  something  to  do  with  the  giving  money  to  those 
who  voted  for  him  ? — I  attended  at  the  lion  public-house,  at  least  that  which  had 
been  the  house  you  have  heard  so  much  of,  to  pay  on  both  days,  I  believe. 

Were  not  those  payments  made  for  the  most  part  to  parties  that  had  voted  ? — 
In  every  instance. 

Were  not  they  made  in  several  instances  by  you,  without  any  communication 
with  the  party  previously  ? — A  number  were  made  without  any  communication 
with  the  parties  themselves. 
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Iklr.  T.  Stevcttsan.        Were  those  payments  made  by  you  in  consequence  of  applications  from  the 

persons  to  whom  they  were  made,  or  were  they  made  in  some  instances  volun- 

20  July  1836.  tarily  on  your  own  part? — In  one  instance  I  paid  some  at  the  Maid's  Head 
public-house  voluntarily  on  my  own  part,  three  or  four  on  one  occasion,  and  the 
other  instances  to  which  I  allude,  it  happened  that  perhaps  one  person  would 
come,  and  would  take  the  money  of  three,  or  four,  or  five,  in  some  instances ;  the 
second  day  that  was  particularly  the  case.       \ 

Had  those  persons  to  whom  the  money  was  paid  in  that  manner  previously 
made  any  application  to  you,  or  previously  had  any  intimation  that  they  would 
receive  it  ? — None  whatever  from  me. 

To  many,  you  say,  it  was  paid  through  friends  of  theirs,  without  any  per- 
sonal  application  on  their  part  ? — ^To  numbers. 

As  far  as  you  know,  they  were  voluntary  payments  by  the  friends  of  Captain 
Chetwynd  ? — I  have  reason  to  believe  since  that  they  were  entirely  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

You  say  that  in  some  cases  persons  were  paid  without  conununication  with 
the  parties  or  yourself? — ^Yes ;  I  will  explain  how  they  were  paid. 

You  will  answer  the  questions  put  to  you.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  no  ap- 
plication  was  made  to  you  before  they  voted  ? — I  do. 

That  you  did  not  apply  to  them  nor  they  to  you  ? — ^They  did  not  apply  to  me, 
nor  I  to  them,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

You  were  the  person  who  paid  the  money  ? — Yes. 

They  brought  tickets  ? — That  was  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  election. 

And  one  person  brought  the  tickets  of  two,  three  or  more? — ^Yes  ;  that  was 
the  fact  at  the  commencement  of  the  election. 

By  the  time  you  began  to  leave  oflf  the  payment  by  tickets  the  practice  of 
bribery  was  pretty  notorious  in  the  town,  was  not  it? — ^You  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive  paying  money  in  the  way  that  was  paid,  but  that  it  was  tolerably  notorious. 

Was  it  not  notorious  at  the  time  you  began  to  leave  off  paying  by  tickets  ? — 
I  apprehend  it  was. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Mr.  John  Maspen  was  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows : 

Mr.  J.  Maspen.        j^j.  WhitmoreJ]  YOU  are  the  mayor  of  Stafford  this  year  ? — I  am. 

Are  you  well  acquainted  with  Stafford  ? — I  am. 

Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  present  constituency  of  Stafford  ? — I  am. 

Have  you  known  that  constituency  long? — More  than  20  years. 

In  your  character  of  mayor  of  the  town,  you  of  course  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  population  ? — I  am. 

From  your  knowledge  and  your  experience  of  the  place  generally,  and  of  the 
constituency  in  particular,  would  you  say  that  the  place  has  imdergone  an  im- 
provement  of  late  years  ? 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Whitmore  was  heard  in  support  of  the  question.    The  Counsel 
were  informed  that  the  question  might  be  put. 

Mr.  Whitinore.']  How  long  have  you  been  chief  magistrate  ?— Since  the  1st 
of  January  last. 

I  ask  you,  as  to  the  moral  conduct  and  the  habits  of  the  population  generally, 
would  you  say  there  has  been  an  improvement  of  late  years  in  the  town  of 
Stafford  ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  there  is  a  general  and  progressive  im- 
provement in  their  general  habits. 

Is  Stafford  increasing  in  size  ? — It  is. 

And  in  population  ? — It  is. 

Is  it  increasing  more  of  late  years  than  formerly  ? — Decidedly  more. 

In  the  niunber  of  its  buildings  ? — Certainly. 

We  have  heard  that  in  fact  the  line  of  railway  between  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester will  pass  through  it ;  is  that  so  r — It  is. 

Just  specify  any  improvement  within  the  last  few  years,  any  plans  tending  to 
show  its  growing  improvements  ? — ^There  are  many  buildings,  some  of  a  public 
nature,  erected  within  a  few  years  at  Stafford ;  a  lunatic  asylum  •►has  been 
erected. 

Lighting 
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Lighting  the  town  with  gas  is  of  late  date,  is  it  not  ?  —About  six  years.  m.John  Motpen,- 

What  other  improvements  have  been  made  of  late ;  are  there  not  some  schools       

lately  erected? — ^There  have  been  twp  or  three  schools  erected;  two  National      ^^  Jul/ i8a6. 
Schools  and  a  British  School. 

Would  you  say  that  the  town  of  Stafford  is  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
respect  of  morality  and  intelligence  ? — I  should  say  not. 

That  the  march  of  intelligence  is  to  be  found  there  as  well  as  elsewhere  ? — 
Decidedly. 

Were  you  at  Stafford  during  the  election  of  1835  ? — I  was. 

Had  you  been  at  Stafford  during  the  previous  elections  ? — I  had. 

Was  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  place  during  the  election  of  1835  more 
or  less  peaceable  and  quiet  than  it  had  been  at  preceding  elections  ? — ^There  was 
a  marked  difference  at  the  last  election  ;  it  was  much  more  quiet  and  orderly. 

If  there  were  any  consequences  from  over-drinking,  they  were  less  apparent  ? 
—  Unquestionably. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

At  the  time  that  the  last  election  took  place  proceedings  had  occurred  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  relative  to  the  transactions  of  the 
borough  ? — Yes. 

That  was  known  in  Stafford  ? — ^Yes. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  produced  a  great  effect  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  pro- 
duced some  effect. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  produced  considerable  effect  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
it  produced  some ;  I  cannot  say  to  what  extent. 

You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  morals  of  the  people? — Yes. 

Do  not  you  think  it  produced  a  great  effect  ? — I  cannot  say  the  extent  of  the 
effect. 

Can  you  point  out  any  other  circumstances  ? — I  think  that  the  burgesses  were 
not  aware  of  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct  in  receiving  bribes  so  much  as 
they  are  now. 

Do  you  think  that  a  large  body  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  impropriety 
of  their  conduct  in  receiving  bribes  ? — I  am  confident  of  it,  from  my  conversa- 
tions with  the  burgesses. 

Was  that  feeling  prevalent  with  the  more  respectable  burgesses  ? — Certainly 
not. 

You  think  that  the  lower  people  were  in  a  state  of  such  brutish  ignorance, 
they  were  not  aware  it  was  criminal  to  receive  bribes  ? — That  is  the  opinion  I 
have,  from  my  conversations  with  them. 

Do  you  believe  it  ? — I  do  beUeve  it. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  scenes  that  took  place  during  the  election  of 
1832?— I  was. 

And  the  treating? — I  was  not  peculiarly  acquainted  with  the  treating. 

Nor  bribery? — No. 

You  were  not  personally  connected  with  it? — I  was  not. 

You  have  not,  in  fact,  any  personal  knowledge  what  scenes  took  place  ? — 
Except  a  general  profligacy  and  disturbance  in  the  town. 

How  did  that  profligacy  and  disturbance  exhibit  itself? — By  drunkenness  and 
noise  in  the  town. 

I  ask  you  with  respect  to  the  bribery ;  you  say  you  were  not  personally  cog- 
nizant of  bribery  ? — ^I  was  not. 

How  were  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  bribery  in  1832? — I  was  not  aware' 
of  it  myself. 

Did  you  ever  mix  up  yourself  with  the  scenes  of  bribery  at  Stafford? — I  never 
did. 

At  no  time? — ^No. 

You  have  been  asked  with  respect  to  the  improving  state  of  the  place ;  is 
there  any  manufacture  carried  on  at  Stafford  beside  the  shoe  trade  ? — There  has- 
been  lately  a  large  coach  factory  established  there. 

The  shoe  trade  has  gone  away  to  Shrewsbury  and  Nottingham,  has  it  not  ? — 
I  understand  from  manufacturers  the  shoe  trade  is  in  a  very  flourishing  state. 

You  are  not  concerned  in  the  trade  yourself? — No ;  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
many  manufacturers. 
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Mr.  John  Maspai:       You  do  not  know  whether  it  has  gone  to  Nottingham  and  Shrewsbury  or  not? 

— I  do  not 

20  July  1836.  Re-examined  by  Mr.  TVhxlmore. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  reasons  besides  disclosures  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  operated  to  make  the  change  you  witnessed  at  the  ekction  of  1835  ? 
— I  think  the  burgesses  were  influenced  by  the  representations  made  to  them  by 
the  more  respectable  inhabitants. 

They  did  act  upon  those  representations  ? — I  am  sure  they  did,  from  the  re- 
presentation I  made  to  many. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  reason  that  woidd  operate  upon  the  electors  of 
Staflford  in  the  year  1835  ? — I  do  not  immediately  recollect  any  ethers. 

By  a  Lord.']  What  were  these  representations  which  were  made  by  the  re- 
spectable inhabitants  to  the  burgesses  which  influenced  them  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — That  they  were  illegal  acts. 

You  say  that  before  these  disclosures  in  the  House  of  Commons  you  believe 
the  burgesses  in  general  did  not  know  it  was  an  illegal  act  taking  a  bribe  ? — 
Yes. 

You  believe  that? — ^I  do,  with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  them. 

Did  the  respectable  people  at  Ststford  at  that  time  believe  it  to  be  an  illegat 
and  improper  act? — I  should  say  not  generally. 

You  mean  to  say  that  the  respectable  people  at  Stafford,  previous  to  the  dis- 
closure in  the  House  of  Commons,  did  not  beUeve  it  to  be  an  illegal  and  improper 
act  to  take  money  for  their  votes  ? — I  should  think  that  they  did  think  it  was  an 
improper  act. 

You  said  just  now  that  you  believed  the  inferior  burgesses  were  in  soch 
a  state  of  ignorance  they  did  not  believe,  previous  to  the  disclosure  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  it  was  illegal  or  improper  to  take  a  bribe? — ^Yes. 

You  were  next  asked  whether  the  respectable  people  at  Stafford  believed  it 
to  be  an  illegal  and  improper  act  ? — I  should  think  they  did  generally. 

Did  they  take  any  pains  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  their  poor  and  more  igno- 
rant neighbours  ? — In  many  instances  I  am  sure  they  did. 

But  without  success  ? — I  am  not  aware  to  what  extent. 

Bribery  was  carried  on  up  to  the  time  of  its  disclosure? — I  am  not  aware  <rf 
my  own  knowledge. 

You  have  no  doubt  of  that? — I  have  no  doubt  bribery  has  existed  at  all  times 
in  Stafford. 

At  the  last  election  ?— -Much  less  at  the  last  election. 

You  were  asked  whether  there  were  means  taken  by  the  respectable  inhabi- 
tants to  enUghten  the  minds  of  those  who  at  that  time  believed  it  was  not  an 
illegal  and  improper  act  ?  —I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Still  they  went  on  taking  bribes  ? — ^To  a  very  smaU  extent ;  many  were  offered 
bribes  who  would  not  take  them,  I  know. 

The  question  refers  to  the  election  of  1832,  and  previous  elections.  You 
stated  that  you  believed  the  people  were  so  ignorant,  they  did  not  believe  it  was 
illegal  or  improper  to  take  a  bribe  ;  then  you  were  asked  whether  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  believed  that  to  be  the  case,  and  whether  they  took  pains  to 
enlighten  their  poorer  and  more  ignorant  neighbours  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  did. 

Then  the  people  were  well  informed  that  it  was  illegal  and  improper  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  they  were,  by  many  respectable  people. 

But  they  persevered  nevertheless  in, taking  the  bribes? — I  am  not  aware  of 
that. 

Are  you  not  aware  that  bribery  was  common  at  all  the  elections  at  Stafford 
up  to  the  disclosure  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  there  was  bribery  to  a  great  extent  at  those  elec- 
tions ? — I  have  no  doubt  there  was  bribery  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  at  every 
election. 

You  say  that  they  were  instructed  long  befdre  the  election  of  1835  as  to  the 
impropriety  of  this  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  that  there  was  a  difference  in  their  conduct  at  the  last  election, 
since  the  disclosure  at  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  believe,  at  the  late  election, 
the  respectable  part  of  the  constituency  had  been  increasingly  anxious  to  en- 
lighten the  burgesses  and  the  poorer  constituency,  and  that  they  have  succeeded 
in  proportion  to  their  increased  exertions. 

Then 
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Then  their  exertions  kave  been  very  much  increased  since  the  disdosure  in  Mr.  John  Maspen. 

the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  think  they  have  been  gradually  increasing  for  many 

years.  «^  Jaly  1836. 

Do  you  think  there  was  any  manifest  increase  of  them  in  the  election  of  1832  ? 
— ^I  think  the  respectable  constituency  were  gradually  becoming  more  anxious 
and  determined  to  set  it  down,  if  possible. 

Was  there  any  symptoms  of  that  in  the  election  of  1832  ? — I  am  not  mys^ 
cognisant  of  any  bribery  in  1832. 

You  say  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  people ;  was  not 
there  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  in  1835  ? — Decidedly  less  than  at  the  former 
elections. 

All  former  elections,  or  only  the  last  before  that! — I  think  less  than  at  ^  for- 
mer elections. 

You  say  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  people  of  Stafford 
of  late  years  ? — There  is  much  more  order  and  decorum  manifested  than  formerly. 

Less  dram-drinking  ? — I  am  not  aware  what  kind  of  drinking  produces  the 
effect. 

Are  there  fewer  gin-ships  ? — I  should  say  not. 

Fewer  beer-shops? — Certainly  not  fewer. 

There  is  an  increase  both  of  gin-«hops  and  beer-shops? — An  increase  of  beer- 
shops  certainly. 

An  increase  of  beer-^shops  and  gin-shops  ? — I  should  think  not^  I  am  not  aware 
how  many  there  are. 

Do  you  not  bdieve  that  gin-shops  and  beer-shops  contribute  very  much  to  the 
iromorality  of  a  place  ? — ^There  are  very  few  gin-shops  in  Stafford  unconnected 
with  public-houses. 

There  are  a  great  many  public-houses  ? — Yes. 

And  gin-shops  are  connected  with  them  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that 

Do  not  you,  as  mayor,  know  that  ? — No  ;  I  know  some  of  them  hove,  but  not 
all,  I  should  think. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Mr.  Robert  Jones  was  called  in  ;  and  having  been^swom,  was  examined  as 

follows : 

Mr.  JVhitmore.']  ARE  you  the  standing  overseer  of  Stafford  ?— I  am.  Mr.  R.  Jones. 

Have  you  examined  those  lists  that  are  appended  to  the  House  of  Commons 
Report?— I  have. 

The  lists  verified  as  deUvered  in  by  Harding  and  Meeson  and  Biddulph? — Yes. 

On  going  over  the  names  in  those  Usts,  do  you  find  any  persons  who  were  not 
x)n  the  register  in  1832  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Just  point  to  them ;  turn  to  the  beginning  of  Biddulph's  list ;  have  you  exa- 
mined the  register  of  1832,  and  compared  the  register  with  those  lists? — I  have. 

Mention  any  names  that  are  entered  on  that  list  and  are  not  entered  on  the 
register  ? — ^Here  is  Charles  Ash ;  there  is  no  such  name  on  the  register.  Here 
is  Richard  Beaumont.     I  find  at  the  beginning  four  names  are  set  down  for  two. 

You  mean  that  there  are  two  repeated  ? — Yes  ;  Robert  Adams,  William  Adams ; 
Robert  Adams,  William  Adams  ;  two  brothers  repeated. 

Are  there  two  Robert  Adams's  and  two  William  Adams's  on  the  register? — 
No ;  but  one  of  each. 

Is  there  the  name  of  Tilculley  in  that  list  ? — There  is  a  Tilcherly  ;  there  is  no^ 
such  name  upon  the  register. 

There  is  a  name  of  TVicherly,  I  believe? — Yes ;  there  is  no  such  name  as  that 
upon  the  register. 

Is  there  the  name  of  Snake  ? — I  find  in  the  Ust  delivered  in  by  Mr.  Harding 
three  persons  of  the  name  of  Snake ;  there  is  no  such  name  on  the  register. 

Mr.  Austin.']  What  are  their  Christian  names  ? — Thomas  Snake,  Nathaniel 
Snake  and  Edward  Snake. 

Mr.  Whitmore.'\  Will  you  return  again  to  Biddulph's  list,  and  see  if  there  is  any 
person  of  the  name  of  Melton  there  ?r— Joseph  Melton. 

Is  there  any  such  name  as  that  upon  the  register  ?— No. 

Look  at  the  first  list,  Harding's,  again ;  William  Meynibs ;  is  there  any  such 
name  as  that? — No ;  there  is  not. 

541.  ft  Q  2  Are 
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"Mr.  n. Jones.         Are  there  others? — Yes;   m  Mr.  Harding's  list;   a  man  of  the  name  of 

Francis  Mayton ;  here  is  a  Joseph  Milsbie ;  there  is  a  John  Pacton ;  there  is  no 

so  July  1836.      such  name  upon  the  register. 

Is  there  any  one  of  the  name  of  Bagwell  ? — I  find  a  Jaines  Barrell ;  there  is  no 
such  name ;  there  is  a  John  Bagwell. 

Look  at  Harding's  list;  is  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bularton? — John 
Bularton ;  there  is  no  such  name  as  that. 

Is  there  the  name  of  Creer  in  Biddulph's  list  ? — ^There  is  Robert  Creer,  senior ; 
there  is  no  such  name  upon  the  register. 

Is  there  the  name  of  George  Chattel  in  the  same  list  ? — ^Yes  ;  there  is  no  such 
name  as  that. 

In  Harding's  list,  is  there  the  name  of  James  Fishie  ? — ^Yes  ;  there  is  no  such 
name  in  the  register.  I  find  in  the  same  letter  William  Finsley ;  there  is  no  such 
'  name  as  that  upon  the  list.     I  find  in  the  same  Charles  Frantz ;  there  is  no  such 

name  as  that  upon  the  register. 

Do  you  find  the  name  of  Gallimin  in  Biddulph's  list?— Yes  ;  there  is  no  such 
name  as  that.     I  find  the  name  of  William  Griffin  in  the  same  list. 

Is  there  the  name  of  Morley  in  Biddulph's  list  ? — ^Yes,  William  Morley ;  there 
is  no  such  name  as  that  on  the  register. 

Is  there  a  Matthews  there  ? — Edward  Matthews. 

Is  that  name  upon  the  register  ? — I  believe  not. 

Is  there  the  name  of  Parker  in  Harding's  list  ? — ^Here  are  George  Parker  and 
William  Parker. 

Is  either  of  those  names  on  the  register  ? — I  believe  they  are  both  on  it 

You  say  there  are  three  Snakes  r — ^Yes. 

Is  there  the  name  of  Joseph  Silvester  in  Biddulph's  list? — ^Yes. 

Is  there  such  a  name  as  ttiat  upon  the  register? — No. 

In  the  same  list,  is  there  the  name  of  Stomer  ? — ^Yes,  Edward  Stomer  and 
William  Stomer. 

Is  either  of  those  on  the  register  ? — ^No,  neither. 

Is  there  the  name  of  Tool  ? — ^There  is  James  Tool ;  he  is  not  on  the  register. 

Is  there  the  name  of  Till  also? — Yes,  Thomas  Till,  senior;  Francis  Till, 
Thomas  Till,  junior ;  and  John  Till,  Cross  Keys. 

None  of  them  are  on  the  register? — ^None. 

Did  you  mention  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Tool? — ^No,  only  one. 

Which  Ust  have  you  got  ? — Biddulph's ;  there  is  a  Toote,  John  Snagal. 

Is  there  any  such  person  ? — ^No,  there  is  not  such  a  person. 

Is  there  a  Trigge? — ^There  is  a  Trigger  in  Biddulph's  list. 

Look  at  Harding's  list? — ^There  is  Thomas  Trigge. 

Do  you  find  him  in  the  register? — ^No. 

Turn  to  Biddulph's  list,  Wentbrook  ? — There  are  three  of  them,  John,  Samuel 
and  Thomas.  Wetherhog,  John ;  I  do  not  find  him  on  the  register.  William 
Welheren ;  he  is  not  on  ti^e  register.     Wildis,  John ;  he  is  not  on  the  register. 

Is  there  a  Workington  ? — Here  is  James  Workington  on  Mr.  Harding's  list, 
not  on  the  register. 

Look  at  Meeson's  list ;  is  there  any  one  of  the  name  of  Wettow  there  ? — There 
is  the  name  of  George  Wettow  ;  he  is  not  on  the  register. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

Are  you  the  overseer  ? — ^Yes,  I  am. 

Did  you  ever  make  out  lists  for  the  register  ? — Of  the  householders  I  do. 

How  many  times  have  you  done  it  ? — ^Twice,  two  years. 

You  did  not  make  out  the  lists  for  the  year  1832  ? — ^No,  I  did  not 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  names  upon  the  present  register? — I  am,  very  well. 

And  the  register  before  ? — Yes,  the  lists  I  made  out  myself  I  can  speak  lo. 

You  are  well  acquainted  with  them,  are  you  not  ?  — I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  inhabitants. 

Did  there  happen  to  be  any  mistakes  in  making  out  their  lists  ? — No,  I  have  not 

Did  not  mistakes  occur  which  were  corrected  by  the  barrister  ?— No,  I  believe 
not ;  if  there  were  any,  it  was  by  the  printer,  not  by  me. 

There  were  no  errors  corrected  by  the  barrister  made  by  the  printer  ? — That  I 
•cannot  say. 

You  were  at  the  court  during  the  registration  ? — Yes. 

Do 
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Do  not  you  recollect  whether  there  was  any  error  made  by  the  printer  cor-       Mr,  R.Joneu 
rected  by  the  barrister  ? — No,  I  think  the  printer's  register  was  very  correct,  — 

You  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  names  ? — Yes,  ^^  '^^^  ^^«*^** 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Charles  Ash?— He  does  not  belong  to  my  province;  he 
belongs  to  Forebridge. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Charles  Ash? — There  is  a  Charles  Ash,  I  know  the  name; 
but  I  am  not  overseer  of  that  parish. 

Is  he  a  householder  ? — ^He  is,  I  believe. 

Upon  the  register  ? — Yes. 

When  you  said  that  Charles  Ash  was  not  upon  this  register  for  1832,  you  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  not  the  same  person  as  Charles  Ash  r — I  cannot 
say  that. 

When  did  you  look  through  these  lists  and  register,  with  a  view  to  giving  this 
evidence  ? — I  have  looked  through  them  frequently  some  few  days  back. 

Did  you,  when  you  looked  through  the  register  and  the  lists  with  that  view, 
look  into  the  register  to  find  what  names  correspond  with  the  names  you  have 
just  given  to  their  lordships,  though  they  were  not  exactly  spelt  the  same  ? — 
Where  I  find  names  upon  the  register,  my  own  making  out,  correct,  I  can  speak 
to  them ;  as  to  those  names,  I  cannot  answer  for  those  names  at  all. 

That  is  no  answer  to  the  question.  When  you  examined  the  register  and  the 
lists,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  those  names  you  have  read  to  their  lordships, 
did  you  again  examine  the  register  for  the  purpose  of  finding  what  names  were 
like  them?— Yes,  I  did  do  so,  to  be  sure. 

You  have  picked  out  the  names  of  Thomas  Snake,  Nathaniel  Snake,  and 
Edward  Snake,  from  the  list  of  Biddulph  or  Meeson,  and  you  have  told  their 
lordships  those  names  were  not  upon  the  register? — I  have. 

Did  you  find  any  names  upon  the  register  with  a  similar  Christian  name  cor- 
responding  nearly  with  it  ?— I  find  Snapes  upon  the  register. 

Did  you  find  Thomas  Snape  upon  the  register  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  find  Nathaniel  Snape  upon  the  register? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  find  Edward  Snape  upon  the  register  ?— Yes. 

Why  did  you  not  tell  their  lordships  you  did  find  those  three  Snapes  upon 
the  register  when  you  were  asked  the  question  ?  You  were  asked  whether  there 
were  three  Snakes  upon  the  register ;  why  did  not  you  say  that  there  were  three 
Snapes,  with  the  difference  only  of  a  &  or  a  J9,  upon  the  register  ? — ^There  were 
other  Snapes  there. 

You  saw  that  upon  the  register? — ^Yes ;  but  I  did  not  think  those  were  the 
register  belonging  to  these  men. 

Why  did  you  not  tell  their  lordships  you  found  those  names  upon  the  regis- 
ter ? — I  did  find  those  names  upon  the  register. 

Then  why  did  you  not  tell  that  to  their  lordships  ?  It  did  not  occur  to  you  that 
there  was  either  a  miswriting  or  a  misprint  ? — ^It  did  occur  to  me. 

Then  why  did  you  not  tell  that  to  their  lordships? — ^Because  I  was  not 
asked  the  qustion. 

We  will  go  to  the  next  name,  Joseph  Melton.  Did  you  find  any  name  cor- 
responding  with  that  ?-- -No,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  find  the  name  of  Joseph  Mellor,  a  freeman  ? — I  did. 

You  find  the  name  of  Meynibs  ?— I  will  very  easily  explain  that ;  that  is  the 
name  of  Meddings. 

Do  you  find  the  name  of  William  Meyricks,  a  freeman,  upon  the  register  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  that  name  upon  the  register. 

Francis  Mayton,  you  say,  is  not  upon  the  register  ;  will  you  explain  the 
name  by  one  which  is  upon  the  register  ? — There  is  no  such  name  as  that ;  there 
was  Francis  Machin. 

Will  you  explain  Joseph  Millsbie  ?— The  construction  I  put  upon  that  is 
Joseph  Mills,  the  name  above. 

Can  you  explain  who  John  Pacton  is  ?— That  I  cannot  explain. 

Can  you  explain  James  Borrell  ? — ^No,  I  cannot. 

John  Bullerton  ? — ^That  I  cannot  explain. 

Is  there  a  John  Boulton  upon  the  register  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Then  you  have  not  looked  at  the  register  ;  is  not  there  the  name  there  ? — 
Yes,  1  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  there ;  I  had  forgotten  it.     He  is  dead  now. 

How  do  you  explain  Thomas  Trigge  ? — The  construction  I  put  upon  it  was 
Trigger,  perhaps. 

541.  Q  Q  3  The 
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Mr.  12.  Jonet.  The  T  happened  to  be  lost  *? — Yea. 

How  do  you  explain  Toole,  James.     Do  you  find  Took,  James,  upon  the 

to  July  1836.      list?_Yes. 

There  were  three  Tills,  William,  Thomas  and  John.  I  have  no  doubt  ycMi  can 
explain  them :  the  e  ought  to  have  been  an  Z,  ought  it  not  ? — ^There  are  tfazee 
TiUs  upon  the  register. 

And  there  are  three  Tills  on  the  list  ? — Yes. 

Do  not  the  Christian  names  of  the  Tills  and  the  Tiles  correspond  ? — ^They  do. 

Robert  Creer ;  how  do  you  explain  that  ?  There  is  a  very  easy  explanation 
for  that ;  there  is  a  Robert  Crew,  but  I  cannot  say  that  that  is  the  same  person. 

You  did  not  give  him  a  bribe  ? — No,  I  did  not 

How  do  you  explain  the  case  of  Chattel?— I  find  George  Chatten  on  the 
register.  ^ 

James  Fishie ;  how  do  you  explain  that  ? — There  is  a  James  Fisher  upcm  the 
register. 

There  is  William  Finsley,  whose  name  is  on  the  register,  you  say? — There  is 
William  Finlon  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  same* 

Explain  to  me  Charles  Franty  ? — Charles  Frantz. 

Thomas  Gallimin  ? — ^There  is  a  Thomas  Gallimore. 

WiUiam  Guffir  ?— There  is  a  William  Guflin, 

William  Moreley ;  what  do  you  take  him  to  be  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  tdl ; 
there  is  a  WiUiam  Moseley. 

The  difference  is  between  the  r  and  the  ^? — Yes. 

What  is  Edward  Mathews,  do  you  think?-— I  do  not  know  that  there  is  such 
a  name. 

Is  there  an  Edward  Mather? — Yes. 

Joseph  Sylvester ;  it  ought  to  be  James,  ought  it  not? — ^There  is  a  James. 

Stomer,  Richard;  and  Stoner,  William?^ — ^There  is  Stoner,  William;  and 
Stoner,  Richard,  upon  the  register. 

There  are  three  Wentbrooks,  as  to  whom  you  answered  that  they  were  not 
upon  the  register ;  who  are  upon  the  register  with  the  same  Christian  name? — 
John  Westbrook,  Samuel  Westbrook  and  Thomas  Westbrook. 

The  next  is  John  Wetherhog;  who  is  he?— That  John  Wetherhog  I  take  to 
be  John  Wetherall :  he  is  not  upon  the  register  at  all. 

He  was  in  1832,  was  he  not? — No;  ttiere  is  a  William  Wetherall;  but  I 
believe  that  John  is  not  upon  the  register. 

Is  there  a  John  Wetherall  in  the  place  ?— He  is  upon  the  renter  now,  but 
he  was  not  a  voter  ;  he  was  out  of  town  then. 

Was  William  Wetherall  a  freeman  ? — Yes,  he  was  upon  the  register. 

WiUiam  Welheren  ? — There  is  WiUiam  WetheraU ;  I  cannot  say  further  than 
that. 

John  Wildis  ? — There  is  a  John  Wildig. 

James  Workington  ;  what  is  his  real  name  ? — I  do  not  know  what  his  real 
name  is ;  there  is  a  James  Worthington. 

George  Welton ;  what  do  you  take  his  name  to  be  ? — I  cannot  explain  that. 

Is  not  there  a  Welton  on  the  register  ? — I  do  not  know  from  recoUection 
whether  there  is  or  not. 

Here  is  the  name  upon  the  register  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

There  is  the  end  of  your  Ust  ? — No ;  there  is  a  Thomas  TUcherlay. 

Do  not  you  know  there  is  a  Thomas  Tindersley  upon  the  register  ? — Yes. 

There  is  a  name  I  find  on  Mr.  Harding's  Ust,  which  has  not  been  asked  by 
anybody  ;  and  that  is  Robert  Jones  ? — That  is  me. 

On  Harding's  Ust  ? — ^Yes. 

There  is  something  that  looks  Uke  10/.  at  the  of  it? — No,  it  is  12/. 

Do  you  wish  to  give  any  explanation  of  that  ? — I  received  that  from  Mr.  Har- 
ding for  labour  and  materials.  I  was  ordered  to  prepare  two  flags  for  him,  and 
decorate  the  chair. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  M.  Painter  at  the  end  of  that  ? — I  know  nothing 
about  that. 

What  is  the  12/.  you  spoke  of? — ^That  is  for  labour. 

There  appears  to  be  another  Robert  Jones,  Monday,  12  /. ;  did  not  the  whole 
famUy  of  the  Jones's  receive  91  /.  10«.  at  that  election  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  did 
not  see  them  receive  any. 

You  can  speak  only  to  that  one  12  /.  ?— Yes. 

There 
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There  is  William  Jones»  which  has  10/.  against  him;  is  that  a  relation  of      ur.  R.Jonts. 
yours  ? — ^That  is  William  Jones,  a  son  of  mine.  ^ 

And  Thomas  Jones,  71. ;  is. he  a  relation  of  yours? — A  son  of  mine.  so  July  i8q6. 

And  Robert  Jones  also,  with  10 1,  against  it? — Yes,  that  is  a  son  of  mine. 

Have  you  talked  to  them  about  this  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

Are  they  up  here  ? — No. 

Then  do  not  give  us  the  conversation.  What  are  you  yourself?—!  am  a 
master  tailor  and  clothier. 

Were  you  a  constable  ?— I  am  now. 

Who  appointed  you  constable  ? — ^The  watch  committee. 

The  watch  committee  of  the  new  town  council  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  concerned  in  these  elections  in  former  times  ? — ^No  ;  I  never  had 
to  do  with  elections,  except  being  employed  to  prepare  flags  and  decorate  the 
chairs ;  I  employed  the  women  to  do  it 

You  were  not  engaged  in  the  bribing  committees  ? — Not  at  all ;  I  did  not 
know  there  were  any  committees. 

Were  you  engaged  about  the  bribing  in  any  way  ? — ^Not  at  all. 

You  were  not  conscious  that  bribing  took  place  in  Stafford  ? — Oh,  yes,  I 
heard  of  it  plenty  of  times. 

There  is  one  you  have  not  cleared  up  ;  you  do  not  find  James  Bonell ;  here 
is  James  Bonell  on  the  register  ? — ^Yes,  there  is  James  Bonell. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Whitmore, 

You  are  a  tailor  and  clothier,  are  you  not  Z — Yes. 

It  was  in  that  capacity  you  were  employed,  and  received  this  12/.  ? — Yes. 

Not  for  vour  vote  ? — No  ;  certainly  not. 
.   In  cleanni;  up  th«  difficulties  of  those  names,  have  not  you  employed  rather 
a  wild  imagination  of  yours ;  for  instance,  the  name  of  Wetherall  stands  for 
Wetherhog  or  Wetheren  ? — ^Yes ;  I  see  there  are  those  names. 

Your  suggestion  of  Wetherall  was  applied  to  Wetherhog  as  well  as  to 
Wetheren  ? — I  mentioned  the  name,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  applied  to  those 
two  names. 

That  was  conjecture,  if  I  might  so  call  it,  fitting  both  equally  well  ? — ^Yes. 

That  principle  of  yours  you  have  acted  on  in  all  these  suggestion  ? — I  have. 

You  have  taken  the  nearest  name  you  could  find,  without  knowing  whether 
it  was  the  actual  name  intended  ? — Yes. 

You  suggested  a  Finlow  for  Frinsley;  those  two  names  differ  from  each 
other  ? — Yes. 

What  is  the  name  you  have  on  the  register  ? — Finsley. 

That  that  stood  for  that  name,  that  you  see  upon  this  list  ? — Yes ;  senior  and 
junior. 

You  made  a  suggestion  that  this  Meynibs  was  Meddings,  then  the  name  of 
Meddings  is  entered  twice  in  this  list? — ^Yes,  they  are  many  entered  twice  in  this 
list;  I  could  point  them  out  if  it  were  necessary. 

How  many  double  entries  are  there  upon  the  whole  ? — George  Banks  and 
George  Banks ;  there  is  but  one  George  Banks  in  the  town. 

Mention  others  where  you  are  certain  that  they  are  not  both  in  the  register  ? 
• — ^James  Smith,  Market-place,  and  James  Smith,  Market-place,  again ;  there  is 
but  one ;  here  is  Richard  Salt  twice ;  here  is  George  Wood  twice  over ;  there 
is  but  one  George  Wood  ;  John  Collier ;  here  are  John  Bladon  and  John  Bladon ; 
there  is  only  one  of  that  name. 

Mr.  Austin,]  You  are  mistaken,  there  are  two  John  Bladons  in  the  register  ? 
— There  is  a  Thomas  Bladon  and  a  John  Bladon,  I  am  not  aware  of  more  than 
one  John  on  the  register. 

It  appeared  on  inspection  that  there  were  two  John  Bladons  on  the 
register. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Mr.  Edwin  Bostock  was  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows  : 

Mr,  Whitmore^  WERE  you  engaged  in  the  election  of  1835  ? — ^Yes,  I  was,         Mr.  £.  Bostoch. 

In  whose  interest  were  you  ? — Captain  Gronow's.  

Is  William  Grattidge  one  of  your  workmen  ? — ^Yes,  or  Gratrix,  I  cannot  say 
which. 

541.  QQ4  For 
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For  whom  did  you  vote  ? — ^For  Captain  Gronow  and  Sir  Charles  Wolseley. 

Do  you  know  for  whom  Grattidge  voted  ? — ^For  Goodricke  only,  I  helieve. 

Was  it  known  in  Stafford  early  in  that  election,  that  money  was  offered  or 
given  to  persons  who  would  vote  for  Captain  Gronow  ? — ^Not  early  in  the  elec- 
tion, I  should  say. 

When  was  it  known  ?— I  should  imagine  not  till  the  morning  of  the  poll. 

As  it  hecame  known,  did  you  apply  to  the  voters  to  vote  for  Captain  Gronow? 
— ^Yes,  I  did. 

Freemen  ? — ^Yes,  freemen  and  householders. 

Were  you  successful  ? — ^Yes,  in  some  instances. 

Were  you  unsuccessful  in  others  ? — ^Yes,  a  good  many,  of  course. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  succeeded  with  many  persons  ? — ^No,  I  think  I  did 
not. 

This  took  place  after  the  matter  hecame  notorious  ? — ^Yes ;  it  was  the  general 
understanding  that  money  was  given  for  Captain  Gronow. 

Did  you  employ  Grattidge  for  any  purpose  at  that  election  ? — I  wished  to  em- 
ploy him,  as  he  ostensibly  was  employed. 

How  do  you  mean  by  ostensibly  ? — ^He  pretended  to  be  employed  on  my  ac- 
count. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  went  about  in  your  name  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  believe 
he  did. 

How  do  you  mean  that  he  was  employed  ostensibly  on  your  account  ? — ^I  wished 
him  to  influence  several  voters  that  he  was  acquainted  with. 

Did  you  instruct  him  to  do  so  ? — I  did. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  William  Grattidge  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

as  follows: 

WiUiam  Grattidge.  Mr.  Whitmorei]  IN  the  year  1835  were  you  one  of  Mr.  Edwin  Bostock's  work- 
men  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  employed  by  him  for  any  purpose  at  that  election  ? — No,  he  sent 
for  me  on  the  Saturday. 

Did  he  attempt  to  employ  you  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  the  employment  he  attempted  to  give  you  ? — He  said  he  had  heard 
I  had  a  Ust  of  twelve  doorkeepers,  which  I  had,  and  he  asked  if  I  thought  they 
would  vote  for  Captain  Gronow ;  I  told  him  I  could  not  say  till  such  time  as  I 
had  seen  them ;  but  if  he  would  allow  me  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  I  would  go 
and  consult  them,  and  bring  him  word  whether  they  woidd  or  not. 

Did  you  canvass  them  for  Captain  Gronow? — ^Yes. 

In  what  way  did  you  try  to  persuade  them  to  vote  for  Captain  Gronow  ? — 
I  axed  them  all ;  I  could  mention  all  the  names  if  it  is  wished,  whether  they 
would  vote  for  Captain  Gronow  for  some  money,  and  they  refused. 

The  whole  twelve  ? — ^Yes,  I  could  mention  all  the  names  if  it  is  wished. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Austin. 

Were  they  doorkeepers,  do  you  say  ? — Yes. 

Paid  as  such  ? — Yes. 

Who  paid  them  as  such  ? — Mr.  Holyoake  Goodricke. 

Mr.  fVhitmore.]  Do  you  know  what  they  received  as  doorkeepers  ? — Yes,  I 
paid  them. 

What  ? — Five  shillings  a  day. 

J5y  a  Lord.']  How  many  days  ? — Six  days. 

At  the  election  of  1835  ? — And  at  Mr.  Goodricke's  election  Mr.  Painter  psdd 
me  money ;  he  paid  me  11/.  for  twelve  men  for  doorkeepers  at  5  s.  a  day. 

You  voted  for  Mr.  Goodricke  ? — I  did ;  Mr.  Painter  sent  to  ask  me  to  come, 
and  he  said  we  were  not  to  receive  anything,  only  5^.  a  day  for  doorkeeping. 

Were  you  one  of  the  twelve  ? — Yes. 

There  were  not  twelve  besides  you  ? — No,  there  were  eleven  besides  me  ; 
there  were  twelve  altogether. 

In  what  way  did  you  consult  with  yourself  about  taking  money  ? — I  would  not 
take  money  but  for  doorkeeping. 

You  talked  of  consulting  twelve  what  they  said  about  it,  and  you  were  one  of 
the  twelve  ? — Yes. 

You 
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You  consulted  with  yourself? — ^Yes.  WUHemGrattridge. 

Mr.  Whitmore.']    You  voted  for  Goodricke? — Yes,   and   I  voted  for  Mr.        

Campbell  three  tunes ;  I  plumped  him  twice,  and  voted  once  for  him  and  Mr.      20  July  1836, 
Benson. 

By  a  Lord.']  What  doors  did  the  doorkeepers  open  ;  how  long  did  the  election 
last? — I  believe  nine  days ;  if  we  had  our  rights  we  should  have  had  three  days 
more  doorkeeping  ;  there  were  three  days  we  were  not  paid. 

You  opened  doors  for  nine  days  ? — Yes. 

How  long  did  the  election  last,  the  polling  ? — Two  days. 

What  were  the  doors  you  opened  the  oQier  seven  days  ? — ^At  the  Swan  Inn, 
sometimes  at  one  door  and  sometimes  at  another,  to  keep  the  crowd  out  of 
the  inn. 

The  inn  door  ? — Yes,  different  doors,  sometimes  at  the  kitchen  door,  some- 
times at  the  parlour  door,  sometimes  at  the  room  door  up  stairs. 

Did  you  sometimes  go  into  the  kitchen  and  eat  there?— Yes,  the  doorkeepers 
had  their  meat  there. 

At  whose  expense  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

Not  at  your  own  expense  ? — Oh,  no. 

Did  you  not  drink  too  ? — No,  there  was  not  much  drink  stirring  at  that  elec- 
tion. 

No  so  much  as  you  could  have  wished  there  had  been  ? — No,  not  so  much  as 
there  had  been  at  former  elections ;   there  was  more  of  it  at  each  Campbell  > 

election. 

The  Stafford  ale  is  good  ale  ? — ^Yes. 

Who  told  you  to  bring  up  Campbell's  election  every  time  ?— Nobody. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  FUnt  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  tell  you  to  bring  up  Campbell's  election  ? — No,  he  never  mentioned 
Campbell's  election  to  me,  upon  my  oath. 

Mr.  Whitmore.']  When  did  you  come  up  ? — This  morning ;  I  was  wet  through 
when  I  did  come. 

I  believe  you  are  dry  now  ? — Yes,  I  am  dry  both  inside  and  out. 

By  a  Lord.]  You  are  wet  inside  perhaps  ? — No,  that  is  what  I  am  short  of. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Whitmore  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  produce  evidence  of  the 
present  state  of  the  town  of  Stafford  and  of  the  constituency,  if  their 
lordships  thought  the  evidence  relevant  to  the  inquiry. 

The  Counsel  were  informed  that  that  did  not  appear  relevant  to  the 
present  inquiry. 

Then  Mr.  Charles  Flint  was  again  called  in,  and  further  Examined  as  follows : 

Mr.  Whitmore.]  IT  is  needless  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  to  ask  you  whether      ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
you  are  the  town  clerk  of  Stafford  ? — I  am.  '  ' 

In  1835  were  you  the  professional  agent  for  Sir  Francis  Goodricke  ? — I  was. 

Will  you,  just  as  shortly  as  you  can,  state  under  what  circumstances  he  was 
introduced  to  the  borough  ? — 1  will ;  Mr.  Walker  inquired  from  Mr.  Painter. 

Mr.  Justin.]  Were  you  present  ? — I  am  stating  now  Mr.  Painter's  communica- 
tion with  me. 

Mr,  Whitmore.]  Begin  with  your  own  communication? — Mr.  Painter  asked 
me  whether  there  was  a  probabiUty  of  the  return  of  a  candidate  for  Stafford. 

That  is  the  Mr.  Painter  we  have  heard  of? — Yes,  who  is  now  dead ;  he  asked 
me  whether  there  was  a  probabiUty  of  the  return  of  a  candidate  for  Stafford  ; 
I  told  him  it  depended  upon  his  principles. 

Mr.  Painter  made  an  application  to  you  as  to  the  chance  of  the  success  of  a 
candidate  of  the  principles  which  you  profess  ? — Yes. 

You  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  elections  at  Stafford? — I  have  been  in 
three  at  Stafford  and  three  at  Newcastle. 

You  have  already  told  us  on  a  former  day,  that  you  have  considerable  influence, 
from  particular  circumstances,  over  a  large  body  of  voters  ?-  -I  am  on  very  inti- 
mate terms  with  a  large  body  of  voters,  and  I  have,  I  conceive,  considerable  in- 
fluence with  them. 

Did  Mr.  Painter  address  himself  to  you  as  having  that  influence  ? — He  did. 

He  applied  to  you  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Goodricke  ? — He  told  me  so. 
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Mr.  C.  Fimt.  Was  Mr.  Goodricke  connected  with  the  borough  ? — Mr.  Goodricke  was  well 

known  in  the  county,  and  connected  with  it ;  he  was  a  particular  friend  of  Mr. ' 

so  July  1836.       Gifford. 

In  what  character  was  he  introduced  into  the  borough  ? — He  was  introduced 
as  a  Conservative. 

You  say  he  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gifford  t — Yes,  Mr.  Charles  Gifford,  his  bro- 
ther, accompanied  him  on  his  coming  into  the  borough. 

Was  that  a  circumstance  likely  to  conduce  to  his  success  ? — Greatly  so. 

Did  you  superintend  his  canvass  and  election  ? — I  did ;  I  had  the  whole  con- 
duct and  management  of  it  daily  under  my  direction  and  i^roval. 

What  was  the  ground  upon  which  you  recommended  Mr.  Goodricke  to  the 
electors,  md  exerted  yourself  on  his  behalf? — On  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Con- 
servative, and  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  station  well  known  in  the 
county. 

Did  you  also  manage  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  election  ? — ^I  did  not ;  I  had 
no  money,  but  I  was  cognizant  of  its  appropriation. 

You  know  the  appropriation  of  the  money  given  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Goodricke  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  from  time  to  time. 

'  As  far  as  you  know  of  the  appropriation  of  money  in  the  election  of  which 
you  were  the  managing  person,  was  there  any  person  paid  with  a  view  to  pro- 
curing his  vote  ? — Certainly  not ;  the  money  matters  went  through  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Painter,  and  he  consulted  me  from  time  to  time  as  the  election  went  on. 

Mr.  Painter  is  dead  ? — ^Yes ;  I  beUeve  nothing  was  done  without  first  consult* 
ing  me ;  I  had  all  the  conduct  of  the  election. 

Was  any  money  promised  in  the  course  of  the  canvass  ? — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Austin.]  By  you,  you  mean  ? — ^No,  nor  by  Mr.  Goodricke ;  nor  the  per- 
sons who  attended  on  the  canvass. 

Mr.  IFhitmore.}  Was  there  any  other  person  who  conducted  the  canvass  for 
Mr.  Goodricke  except  yourself? — ^No. 

You  were  the  principal  person  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  that  election  ?— • 
Certainly ;  I  kept  the  canvass  book,  and  made  all  the  arrangements  as  to  the 
canvass,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind* 

And  the  direction  of  all  the  measures  connected  with  the  election  was  with 
you  ? — Certainly ;  the  whole  was  reposed  in  me. 

As  far  as  you  know,  the  matter  being  imder  jour  control,  was  any  money 
paid  for  votes  at  that  election  ? — ^No,  certainly  not. 

You  say  you  have  been  engaged  in  former  elections,  how  many  for  the 
borough? — ^I  have  been  engaged  at  two  former  elections  for  the  borough  of 
Stafford. 

Have  you  been  engaged  in  county  elections  also? — I  have  been  engaged 
twice  for  the  county,  and  for  three  other  elections  at  Newcastle. 

Have  you  been  engaged  in  canvassing  the  electors  on  those  former  elections  ? 
— Certainly,  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so. 

Were  your  appUcations  for  votes  on  your  canvass  generally  on  the  last  occa<> 
sion  as  successful  as  on  former  occasions  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  the  the  votes  promised  and  given  as  readily  ? — ^They  were  very  readily 
promised  and  given.  Mr.  Goodricke  was  very  popular  the  very  moment  he 
entered  the  town. 

Were  his  principles  known  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  town  ? — Yes ;  he 
declared  them. 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll  at  the  beginning  of  the  election? — I  believe 
after  five  or  ten  minutes  Mr.  Goodricke  was  at  the  head  of  the  poD,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  the  close  of  the  election. 

You,  of  course,  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Stafibrd  at 
the  last  election  as  well  as  former  elections  ? — I  did. 

As  far  as  their  conduct  fill  under  your  observation,  was  there  more  or  less 
drunkenness  than  there  had  been  on  former  occasions  ? — I  never  saw  a  more 
quiet  and  peaceable  election  at  Stafford  in  my  life  than  on  the  last  occasion,  and 
it  is  my  decided  opinion  that  there  was  less  drunkenness  at  the  last  election  at 
Stafford  than  on  any  occasions  preceding. 

You  say  you  have  been  at  Newcastle  also  ? — I  have ;  and  I  believe  I  once  saw 
an  election  for  Coventry. 

Have  you  looked  over  a  list  put  in  by  Mr.  Herford,  of  persons  receiving 
money  for  Captain  Gronow  ? — I  have. 
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What  class  in  life  are  they  ? — ^They  are  principally  the  working  class  of  men;      Mr  C.  flmt. 
poor  men  with  large  families.  — — 

Do  you  know  how  they  were  treated  by  others  in  the  place  after  they  had  so      «o  July  1836 
voted  for  Captain  Gronow? — ^They  were  scouted  for  some  tin^  after  the  election, 
and  treated  with  a  great  degree  of  contempt.     I  myself  heard  them. shouted 
after  in  the  streets  soon  after  the  election. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  of  Stafford  ? — ^No,  I 
am  not  sufficiently  to  give  an  opinion ;  there  are  some  manufacturers  here  who 
can  give  a  much  better  opinion  than  I  can. 

Do  you  know  what  is  the  population  of  Stafford  ? — ^The  population  of  the 
new  and  old  borough  I  believe  to  be  about  10,000. 

The  trade  is  in  shoes  ? — In  ladies'  Ught  wear.  I  can  only  speak  Srom  noto^ 
riety.     There  are  manufacturers  here  who  can  speak  better  than  I  can. 

Is  that  peculiar  to  Stafford  ? — It  carries  on,  I  believe,  the  largest  trade  of  that 
description  of  any  town  in  England ;  it  is  pecuUar  to  Stafford. 

Is  there  any  trade  of  the  same  description  carried  on  any  where  else  in  Staf* 
fordsfaire? — Certainly  not.  I  believe  Northampton  is  a  large  shoe  place,  but  I 
understand  that  is  in  men's  wear,  and  not  in  the  ladies'. 

What  are  the  nearest  boroughs  to  Stafford  ? — Wolverhampton,  Newcastle, 
Lichfield  and  Walsal;  Dudley  is  further  than  Wolverhampton;  Shrewsbury 
is  33  miles. 

Which  is  the  nearest  of  them  ? — Newcastle  and  Wolverhampton,  I  think,  are 
at  equal  distances,  16  miles  each. 

Their  manufactures  are  of  a  different  kind  ? — ^Yes. 

What  are  their  manufactures? — Qinte  different;  Newcastle  is  hat  manufac- 
tory ;  Wolverhampton,  lockis  and  iron  ware ;  Walsal,  saddler's  ironmongery,  and 
in  tibe  iron  trade. 

Is  the  town  of  Stafford  generally  in  an  improving  state  as  a  town  ? — Deci- 
dedly so. 

Will  you  state  some  of  the  improvements  which  denote  its  increasing  pro- 
sperity ? — There  are  several  pubUc  schools  ;  one  opened  last  year,  and  another 
the  year  before.  There  are  a  good  many  new  buildings  going  forward  in  the 
borough  at  this  moment ;  a  line  of  railway  touches  the  town  at  two  points,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  considerable  buildings  upon  that  line. 

Do  yon  know  whether  there  is  a  new  church  in  contemplation  ? — There  is  ;  it 
has  been  talked  of  for  half  a  year,  and  I  believe  is  about  to  be  commenced. 

From  what  you  know  of  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  people  of  Stafford 
generally,  would  you  say  they  had  been  improved  of  late  years  ? — Decidedly  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin^ 

Had  you  not,  some  time  ago,  a  party  of  freemen  who  were  called  the  Rough 
Fleet  ? — ^Yes  ;  there  are  some  every  year. 

They  were  a  very  rough  part  of  the  freemen  ? — ^Very  noisy. 

A  very  disreputable  part  of  the  freemen? — I  cannot  call  them  disreputable; 
they  were  noisy  working  men. 

Who  received  bribes  at  elections? — ^There  is  no  doubt  of  their  receiving 
bribes  at  elections. 

Were  you  employed  as  attorney  for  the  Rough  Fleet  ? — ^No ;  I  was  employed  as 
attorney  for  the  general  body  of  the  freemen. 

Was  that  for  or  against  the  Rough  Fleet  ? — They  were  a  part  of  the  general 
body  of  the  freemen. 

Did  you  not  conmnmicate  with  the  Rough  Fleet  on  that  occasion  ? — I  commu- 
nicated with  the  body  generally. 

Did  you  not  also  communicate  with  that  club  called  the  Rough  Fleet  ? — There 
is  no  club  of  the  Rough  Fleet  that  I  know  of,  nor  has  been  in  Stafford. 

Did  you  not  communicate  with  the  Rough  Fleet  in  some  shape  ? — I  conmiu- 
nicated  with  the  general  body  of  which  they  were  a  part,  but  not  otherwise. 

They  were  among  your  cUents  upon  that  occasion  ? — They  were  part  of  the 
genergd  body  for  whom  I  was  concerned. 

For  whom  do  you  appear  now ;  who  gave  you  instructions  to  appear  here  ? — 
I  understood  I  was  appointed  by  the  House  to  defend  the  borough. 

Who  gave  you  instructions  in  the  town  of  Stafford  to  defend  those  people  at 
the  bar  of  the  House ;   how  came  you  to  come  up ;   you  were   before    the 
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Mr.  C.  Flint.      House  before  you  were  appointed  to  defend  ? — ^The  council  of  the  borough  of 

Stafford  and  the  freemen  generally. 

20  July  1836.  In  what  way  did  you  receive  your  mandate  from  the  freemen  generally? — 

There  was  a  petition  signed  by  th^m. 

That  is  the  petition  of  householders ? —They  were  householders  as  well;  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  general  petition. 

Signed  by  300  of  the  freemen  ? — I  cannot  state  the  number  of  freemen. 

You  did  not  receive  your  authority  from  the  bulk  of  the  freemen  whom  you 
say  you  represent  here  ? — By  that  petition. 

In  what  way ;  was  there  a  meeting  of  the  freemen  ?  •-I  believe  not. 

In  what  way  were  you  appointed  ? — It  was  their  general  wish  that  I  should  do 
so  ;  that  petition  was  delivered  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  being  presented  to  this 
House. 

How  was  that  general  wish  expressed  that  you  should  attend  here  ? — I  am 
not  cognizant  at  this  moment  of  the  language  of  the  petition,  but  I  believe  that 
the  petition  states  something  of  that  kind  on  the  face  of  it. 

Who  handed  you  the  petition? — ^The  petition  lay  part  of  the  time  at  my 
office  for  signature. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  appointed,  or  is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  drew 
that  petition  yourself  and  gave  notice  that  it  lay  for  signature  at  your  office  ? 
— Mr.  Whateley  drew  that  petition. 

As  your  counsel  ? — Yes,  upon  their  instructions ;  Mr.  Whateley  drew  that 
petition  by  the  wish  of  the  great  body  of  the  freemen  and  householders  of  the 
town. 

Who  sent  instructions  to  Mr.  Whateley  ? — He  had  communication  with  a  great 
number  of  persons  in  Stafford  independent  of  my  intervention. 

If  you  did  not  get  that  petition  prepared,  who  gave  the  instructions  to  Mr. 
Whateley  ? — ^There  were  many  persons  communicated  with  Mr.  Whateley ;  I 
communicated  with  him  with  others. 

Did  you  not  give  him  instructions  to  prepare  that  petition  ? — I  was  with  him 
for  that  purpose,  but  by  the  direction  of  the  great  body  of  the  town. 

Was  there  any  other  attorney  present  but  youself  ? — No. 

I  want  to  know  by  what  authority  you  and  the  persons  with  you  directed  that 
petition  to  be  prepared  ? — By  the  general  wish  of  the  town. 

How  expressed  ? — ^There  was  no  public  meeting,  but  it  was  expressed  gene- 
rally all  over  the  town. 

In  what  manner  ? — I  was  applied  to  by  numbers  to  do  so. 

By  individual  freemen  ? — Yes ;  I  considered,  too,  that  it  was  my  duty,  as 
town  clerk,  to  protect  their  franchises  and  privileges. 

By  any  person  whose  name  is  not  signed  to  that  petition  ? — I  cannot  state  that. 

You  will  not  state  that  any  person  applied  to  you  whose  name  is  not  signed 
to  that  petition  ? — I  cannot  state  that. 

Do  you  know  the  number  of  names  signed  to  that  petition  ? — ^No  ;  I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  is  300? — ^No;  they  have  subsequently  signed 
another  petition,  when  there  was  a  question  whether  I  should  conduct  this  case 
or  it  should  go  into  other  hands ;  there  is  a  petition  signed  by  Mr.  Salt,  the 
magistrate,  and  the  bankers,  and  all  the  persons  of  respectability  and  station  in 
the  town. 

Where  is  that  petition  ?• — I  have  it  in  London. 

It  has  not  been  presented  ?— No,  it  was  not  necessary ;  and  I  also  brought  a 
petition  of  the  council  to  meet  that  state  of  the  case,  in  case  there  should  be 
any  further  dispute  about  it. 

You  were  elected  by  the  new  town  council  ? — I  was. 

You  have  told  us  that  application  was  made  to  you  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Good- 
ricke  by  Mr.  Painter  ? — Yes,  that  was  so. 

Application  was  made  to  you  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Goodricke  as  entertaining 
Tory  principles  ? — Mr.  Painter's  object  in  applying  to  me  was,  because  he  thought 
I  had  influence  with  the  burgesses  ;  he  knew  my  principles  very  well,  for  he  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  mine. 

Was  application  made  to  you  because  you  were  supposed  to  entertain  Tory 
principles? — Yes. 

Those  were  your  principles? — Yes. 

Were  you  engaged  in  Mr.  Beaumont's  election  ? — ^Yes. 

In  Mr.  Campbell's  election  ? — Yes,  the  year  preceding. 

You 
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You  have  told  us  of  your  cognizance  of  no  mal-appropriation  of  money  at      Mr.  C.  Flint. 

the  last  election ;  were  you   cognizant  of   the  mal-appropriation  of  money  at       

Mr.  Beaimiont's  election? — I   knew  of  it  certainly;  it  was    known  to    the      2oJulyi836» 
whole  town. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  details  ?— No,  I  was  not ;  I  stated  before  that 
I  had  no  communication  with  the  parties  who  conducted  the  arrangements. 

So  that  at  the  time  you  were  not  cognizant  of  the  appropriation  of  the  money? 
— It  was  known  to  all  the  town. 

You  were  not  personally  cognizant  of  the  bribery  at  that  election,  or  of  the 
bribes  given  r — No ;  I  was  not. 

Did  you  give  direction  for  bribes  to  be  given? — ^No. 

When  you  say  you  knew  it  was  going  on,  you  knew  it  from  report  ? — It  was 
known  all  over  the  town. 

You  knew  it  from  report? — Yes ;  I  did. 

Had  you  any  personal  means  of  knowing  it ;  were  you  concerned  in  the  mal- 
practices yourself  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

Were  you  concerned  in  giving  money  at  Mr.  Campbell's  election  ? — Mr.  Camp- 
bell gave  no  money  in  that  election  in  which  I  was  concerned  for  him,  not 
a  shiUing. 

So  far  as  you  know?— No;  it  was  notorious  he  would  not;  he  declared  in 
1826,  he  would  not  give  a  shilling  if  it  woidd  gain  his  election. 

Were  you  concerned  in  the  year  1830  for  him  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

In  the  year  1831  ? — No;  I  was  not  in  the  town  at  that  time. 

Were  you  present  at  public-houses  during  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

In  what  capacity  were  you  present  then? — I  went  round  canvassing. 

How  much  money  was  spent  there  you  do  not  know  ? — That  I  cannot  state. 

You  did  not  supply  the  money,  I  suppose  ? — Certainly  not. 

You  did  not  supply  the  money  for  Mr.  Goodricke's  treating  at  the  last  elec- 
tion j — ^No. 

You  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Painter  who  applied  to  you,  do  not  you  know 
that  he  was  engaged  in  former  elections  ? — Yes. 

Was  not  he  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  corrupt  proceedings  in  those 
elections  ? — I  was  at  that  time  conducting  an  election  at  Newcastle. 

At  any  former  elections  ? — ^The  first  election  I  knew  him  engaged  in  was  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Benson  in  1826  ;  I  was  at  that  time  opposing  Mr.  Benson  for 
Mr.  Campbell. 

Wag  he  not  engaged  in  the  subsequent  election  of  Captain  Chetwynd? — Cer- 
tainly not  for  Captain  Chetwynd. 

The  election  at  which  Captain  jChetwj'^nd  was  a  candidate? — In  1830,  1831, 
and  1832,  I  was  at  Newcastle  conducting  the  elections ;  I  was  not  in  Staf- 
ford at  all. 

Do  not  you  know  that  Mr.  Painter  was  concerned  in  the  elections  at  Stafford  ? 
— I  know  it  from  report. 

And  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  corrupt  management  of  those  elections  ? 
—Yes. 

That  is  the  Mr.  Painter  who  applied  to  you  for  Mr.  Goodricke? — Yes;  it 
must  be  obvious  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  because  at  those  elections  I  was  not  in 
the  town. 

Mr.  Painter  was  an  intimate  friend  of  yours  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Whitmore. 

With  regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  election  of  1835,  do  you  know  what  the 
appropriation  of  the  money  was?— K  the  House  will  allow  me  to  look  at  the  ac- 
counts before  them,  I  can  state  it.  I  have  not  seen  them  since  they  were  deli- 
vered in.     I  paid  a  portion  of  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  election  myself. 

To  what  amount  ?— I  cannot  state  without  the  documents. 

Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  as  to  the  appropriation  in  treating?— I  did; 
Mr.  Walker's  evidence. 

Were  you  cognizant  of  that  appropriation  before  ?— I  did  not  pay  any  of  the 
money  myself  for  treating ;  but  I  was  quite  aware  that  there  was  treating. 

You  say  there  was  a  repute  of  corruption  at  former  elections ;  was  there  such 
a  general  impression  as  to  corruption  in  1835,  that  the  repute  was  qmte  the  con- 
trary ?— Certainly. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  E.  Btrfixrd.    Then  Mr.  Edward  Htrfcrd  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  swore,  is  examined 
as  follows : 


20  July  i8f)& 


Mr.  Austin?\  DO  you  produce  an  analysis  of  the  register  of  persons  entitled 
to  vote  for  persons  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  year  1836  ?— I  do. 

Does  that  list  contain  a  copy  of  the  register? — I  believe  it  does. 

How  was  it  made  ? — It  was  copied  by  a  clerk. 

From  the  original  register  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  examine  it? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

That  list  contains  three  other  colums? — ^Yes. 

What  is  the  second  column  ? — The  second  colunm  contains  references  to  the 
names  which  appear  in  the  three  books  respectively  kept  by  Mr.  Marson  and  Mr. 
Webb,  in  the  election  for  the  year  1831. 

Did  you  make  those  entries  ? — I  made  those  entries  myself  from  the  ori- 
ginals, looking  at  the  originals ;  also  from  copies  of  the  originals,  one  of  which 
I  had  examined  myself;  one  of  which  will  be  proved  by  a  clerk  who  is  in 
attendance. 

What  does  the  third  column  mean  ? — ^That  contains  similar  references  to  the 
names  in  the  lists  kept  by  Mr.  Meeson,  Mr.  Biddulph,  and  Mr.  Harding,  the 
printed  list  in  the  Commons  Report,  which  are  reprinted  in  the  evidence  given 
before  their  lordships  on  the  present  occasion.  The  next  column  contains  simUar 
references  to  the  book  kept  by  Mr.  Robert  Cook  in  Gronow's  election  for  1835. 
I  have  taken  them  fix)m  the  printed  evidence. 

You  have  collated  them  with  the  originals  ? — There  appear  to  be  some  misprints 
in  the  evidence  as  printed  from  the  book. 

Did  you  thereupon  collate  them  with  the  original  ?  —Yes,  and  I  found  there 
several  names  which  did  not  correspond  with  the  printed  evidence,  did  correspond 
with  the  original  book  deposited  in  the  house. 

You  compared  them  with  the  original  book? — I  did. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whitmore. 

I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  you  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  names 
on  the  register  of  1836,  you  do  not  know  what  persons  those  names  represent? 
— No,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Stafford  at  all. 

You  are  unable  to  say  whether  William  Allen,  who  stands  on  the  register  of 
1836,  is  the  William  Allen  who  is  found  voting  in  the  election  of  1831 ;  you 
have  not  the  means  of  identifying  him  ? — ^No,  certainly  not. 

That  is  the  case  throughout  the  whole  list  ? — Certainly. 

There  may  be  the  same  names  without  being  the  same  persons  ? — ^Possibly. 

With  regard  to  the  second  colimin,  what  did  you  make  out  that  column  from  ? 
— ^From  two  books  which  are  copies  of  the  books  deposited  in  the  house ;  one 
of  them  being  a  memorandmn  book  kept  by  Mr.  Charles  Webb,  the  other  book 
a  memorandum  book  kept  by  Mr.  John  Marson. 

You  say  there  was  a  third  copy,  that  was  by  somebody  else  ? — ^Those  are  the 
copies,  one  of  which  I  compared  myself  with  the  original,  Mr.  Marson's  list. 

You  made  out  this  in  part  from  the  list  which  you  so  compared  with  Mr. 
Marson's,  and  in  part  from  another? — I  will  state  how  I  took  it:  I,  took  each 
book,  and  referring  to  each  name,  ascertained,  by  referring  to  the  alphabeti- 
cal list,  whether  that  name  was  in  the  alphabetical  list ;  if  it  was  I  marked  it 
with  the  word  "  bribed'*  and  an  initial  letter  indicating  the  book,  and  the  other 
book  in  the  same  way. 

You  took  all  the  names  you  found  in  those  books  put  in  by  Marson,  with 
reference  to  the  sums  paid,  on  finding  that  they  were  entered  in  those  books, 
whatever  names  occurred  in  that  list ;  did  you  take  all  the  names  indiscrimi- 
nately that  occurred  in  those  lists  handed  in  by  Marson,  or  did  you  make  any 
selection  ? — Every  name  I  found  in  this  book,  and  the  others  I  noted. 

You  noted  down  every  name  you  found  in  those  two  lists  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  I 
did  ;  there  are  some  entries  previously  which  appear  to  be  different  items  for 
sundry  accounts  which  I  took  no  notes  of;  I  began  with  what  appeared  afterwards 
where  the  entries  were  most  uniform. 

You  took  down  those  names  which  had  no  sums  of  money  attached  to  them  as 
well  as  those  which  had  ? — Yes. 
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In  point  of  fact,  the  lists  as  handed  in  by  Marson  and  by  Webb  you  copied,    Mr.  E.  HerfonL 
without  selection,  from  the  first  beginning  of  the  names  to  the  end? — ^Yes.  

In  the  election  of  1835,  do  you  know  how  many  names  you  have  entered  as     «o  J«^y  1836. 
having  received  money  from  Gronow? — Between  160  and  170, 1  think. 

You  have  not  taken  the  whole  number  of  names  handed  in?— No,  I  have  not; 
I  could  not  identify  twenty  or  thirty. 

You  have  deducted  those  who  were  not  to  be  found  on  the  register  at  all  ?•— 
Certainly. 

Have  you  deducted  the  names  which  are  entered  twice  ? — Some  of  those  which 
I  thought  were  entered  twice,  I  afterwards  found,  by  referring  to  the  register, 
were  in  fact  two  different  electors. 

How  many  have  you  deducted  from  the  poll-book,  handed  in  by  Cook,  and 
copied  by  yourself? — I  have  not  coimted  them. 

Can  you  state  where  about  ? — I  will  count  them ;  I  find  that  I  have  put  a  mark 
against  the  names  of  187  of  those  :  I  take  it  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  iden- 
tity of  ten,  and  to  those  ten  I  have  put  a  query ;  but  I  must  state  that  the  com- 
parison to  which  I  gave  evidence  upon  a  former  occasion  was  a  comparison  with 
the  poll-book,  the  present  comparison  is  with  the  register :  the  only  way  in  which 
I  can  accoimt  for  the  variation  is,  that  the  person  may  have  received  a  bribe,  and 
afterwards  voted  the  other  way  or  not  voted  at  all ;  so  that  the  result  is  that  187 
appear  to  be  bribed  for  Mr.  Gronow,  of  which  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  ten. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  the  doubts  you  entertained  in  your  last  examination  some 
weeks  ago  have  been  removed  as  to  the  larger  number ;  you  have  removed 
your  doubts  about  forty  or  fifty  ? — ^There  were  no  doubts  about  forty  or  fifty ; 
there  was  a  slight  variation,  for  instance,  the  name  of  Birtell  spelt  teli  there  in- 
stead of  tie. 

Comparing  the  number  of  those  who  actually  voted,  whose  names  appear  upon 
the  poll,  with  the  number  of  those  handed  in  by  you,  is  there  any  difference  in 
the  result  from  the  result  as  stated  by  you  in  your  first  examination  ? — ^Iliere 
appears  to  be  a  little  difference ;  there  are  some  in  this  list  where  I  cannot  iden- 
tify with  the  names  upon  the  register  that  I  can  identify  with  the  names  upon 
the  poll-book. 

Can  you  say  how  many? — ^No ;  I  cannot  state  exactly,  not  having  collated  it 
with  reference  to  that  particular  point.  I  should  state,  perhaps,  that  it  was  in- 
tended, I  believe,  in  the  first  instance  to  have  given  the  poll  in  this  book,  but  it 
was  found  impossible  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  great  time  it  took.  A  very 
great  majority  of  names  in  the  column  No.  3,  I  have  actually  compared  with 
the  poll-book,  and  found  that  the  bribes  they  appear  to  have  received  correspond 
with  the  votes  which  they  gave  as  they  appear  upon  the  poll-book. 

Of  those  entered  here  under  the  column  of  1835,  how  many  names  are  there 
upon  the  register  that  are  not  upon  the  poll-book ;  how  many  are  there  stated 
to  have  received  money  who  are  upon  the  register,  but  who  did  not  poll  ? — I 
have  no  means  of  speaking  to  that  now. 

You  made  your  first  comparison  with  the  poll-book ;  you  made  this  with  the 
register,  and  mentioned  the  two  comparisons  as  making  a  difference.  What  is 
the  amount  of  that  difference,  is  it  ten  or  twenty  ? — I  should  think  ten  would  be 
the  outside ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  ten  would  be  the  outside. 

Mr.  WUtmore  submitted  that  there  ought  to  be  proof  by  some  persons 
who  knew  the  town  that  the  persons  referred  to  were  the  individuals  whose 
names  appeared  upon  the  former  lists. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  he  did  not  consider  the  paper  as  necessarily 
importing  that  the  individuals  were  the  same,  but  that  the  names  cor- 
responded. 

Counsel  were  informed  that  the  House  saw  no  objection  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  analysis  offered. 

[The  same  was  delivered  in  and  read,  and  is  as  follows ;] 
541.  R  R  4 
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Stafford  Borough  Disfranchisement  Bill. 
(Lords,  Session  1836.) 

Analysis  of  the  Register  of  Persons  entitled  to  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament  to  serve  for  the 
Borough  of  Stafford  at  any  Election  which  may  take  place  between  the  Ist  day  of  November  18S5» 
and  the  1st  day  of  November  1836 ;  showing  the  number  of  the  Voter  on  the  Register,  his  Name, 
with  a  reference  to  the  Lists  of  Persons  bribed,  if  any,  in  which  a  similar  Name  appears,  W.,  H., 
M.,  B.,  C,  M.,  (2),  W.  being  List  delivered  in  bv  C.  H.  Webb ;  H.  signifying  List  deli- 
vered by  Harding;  M.  being  for  List  delivered  by  Meeson;  B.  denoting  List  delivered  by  Bid- 
ddph ;  C.  Lift  delivered  by  Cooke ;  and  M  (2)  List  delivered  by  Marson. 


Freemen. 


Candidates 

List 

Candidates 

Candidates 

Election  1836: 

on  which 

No. 

Election  1831: 

Election  1832 ; 

GOODRICKE, 

Name 

in 

Name  of  Voter. 

Campbell, 

Chktwynd, 

Chetwynd, 

occurs,  with 

Regis- 

GiSBORNE, 

Gronow, 

Farrand, 

Amount 

ter. 

Hawkes. 

Blunt. 

Gronow, 
Wolseley. 

paid, 
if  any. 

1 

Allen,  William 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W 

bribed,  M.,  B. 

2 

Allen,  John     •        •        - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.,  B. 

bribed,  C. 

3 

Austin,  Thomas 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

4 

Arrowsmith,  Gleorge 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  H.,  M. 

5 

Adams,  Robert 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  M.,  B. 

bribed,  C. 

6 

Allan,  William,  junior 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  M. 

7 

Allen,  James  -        .        - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  H.,  M. 

bribed,  C. 

8 

Adams,  William 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  M. 

0 

Andrews,  Thomas    - 

bribed,  M.  (2)    . 

bribed,  B. 

10 

Allen,  James  -        -        - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

bribed,  C. 

11 

Arrowsmith,  Richard 

bribed,  M.  (2)    . 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

12 

Astbury,  Joseph 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  H.     . 

bribed,  C. 

13 

Austin,  William 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

H 

Ansell,  George 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.,  B. 

15 

Aston,  Abraham 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B. 

bribed,  C. 

16 

Allen,  James  -        -        - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H, 

*7 

AUcock,  James 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B. 

18 

Aston,  Henry  -        -        • 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  H.,  B. 

19 

Allen,  1  homas 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B. 

bribed,  C. 

20 

Allen,  John     ... 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

31 

Arrowsmith,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  H.,  M. 

23 

Allen,  Henry  •        -        - 

bribed,  M.  (2)    . 

bribed,  B. 

23 

Ansell,  James  •        •        . 

bribed,  H.,  B. 

24 

Bott,  Edward  .        •        - 

bribed,  ]\i.(2)    - 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

25 

Biddulph,  John 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

26 

Beech,  John 

27 

Bill,  Richard   - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M, 

28 

Bladon,  John  -        -        . 

bribed.  H.,  B. 

bribed,  C. 

29 

Bill,  John         .... 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

30 

Beech,  William 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

31 

Booth,  William 

bribed,  M.  (2)     - 

bribed,  B. 

32 

Boult,  John     ... 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  M. 

33 

Boult,  Charles 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

34 

Bailey,  William 
Bould,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B.,  M . 

bribed,  C. 

35 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

36 

Biddulph,  George     - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

37 

Bromley,  John 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

38 

Battey,  John  .        .        - 
Bill,  Benjamin 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M. 

39 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

40 

Bullock,  Thomas     - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

41 

Barnett,  William 

42 

Bladon,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

bribed,  C. 

43 

Bullock,  Thomas     - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed.  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

44 

Beech,  Samuel 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribe<l,  B. 

45 

Baggerly,  William  James  - 
Bee,  John        .        .        • 

bribed,  W. 

46 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

47 

Bee,  Richard  ... 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

48 

Brooks,  Edward 

bribed,  M.  (2)     - 

bribed,  B.,  H, 

49 

Bott,  Edward,  jun.  - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M. 

bribed,  C. 

50 

Birch,  John     ... 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M . 

bribed,  C. 

51 

Bott,  John       *        -        - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

53 

Biriles,  John    -         -         - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

53 

Bates,  John     ... 

bribed,  W, 

bribed,  B, 

54 

Bullock,  Richard      - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

5^ 

Brown,  William 

bribed,  M.  (2)     - 

bribed,  B. 

5G 

Beaman,  Richard     - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B. 

bribed,  C. 
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Candidates 

List 

Candidates 

Candidates 

Election  1836: 

on  which 

No. 

Election  1831 : 

Election  1832: 

GOODRICKE, 

Name 

in 
Regis- 
ter. 

Name  of  Voter. 

Campbell, 

Chetwynd, 

Chetwynd, 

occurs,  with 

GiSBORNE, 

Gronow, 

Farrakd, 

Amount 

Hawkes. 

Blunt. 

Gronow, 
Wolseley. 

paid, 
if  any. 

57 

Butler,  Richard 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

58 

Bee,  WiUiam  - 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

59 

Bullock,  James 

bribed,  M.  (3)   - 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

« 

60 

Battey,  William 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M.     - 

61 

Battcy,  William 

bribed,  W. 

63 

Bailey,  Moses 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

63 

Birch,  Edward 

bribed,  M.  (3)    . 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

64 

BaDey,  William 

bribed,  W, 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

65 

Biddulph,  William  . 

bribed,  M.  (3)   . 

bribed,  B.      . 

66 

Brown,  John  •        •        . 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

67 

Barratt,  William      • 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

68 

Blakeman,  John 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

bribed,  C. 

69 

Bradshaw,  Thomas  • 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H. 

70 

Beardmore,  Charles 

bribed,  M.  (3)  - 

bribed,  H.,M. 

71 

Bott,  James    ... 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

79 

Brindley,  Thomas    - 
Bee,  Theophilus 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  H. 

73 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

74 

Bott,  Richard  - 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  M. 

75 

Bagnall,  John  ... 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  M. 

76 

Bradbury,  Thomas  - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

77 

Bridgen,  Richard     - 

bribed,  M.(3)W. 

bribed,  B. 

78 

Booth,  William,  jun. 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B. 

79 

Bott,  James,  jun. 

80 

Biddulph,  John,  jun. 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

81 

Bott,  Benjamin 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

82 

Bradshaw,  Joseph    - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

83 

Boot,  John      ... 

bribed,  W.  (3)    . 

bribed,  B. 

84 

Banks,  George 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

85 

Bickerton,  John 

bribed,  M.  (3)   - 

bribed,  B. 

86 

Boulton,  Thomas     - 

bribed,  W.     .    . 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

87 

Brough,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  H.     . 

bribed,  C. 

88 

Broose,  Thomas 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

89 

Bate,  George  ... 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

90 

Broose,  Jolm  ... 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B. 

91 

Birch,  Walter  - 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  M.     - 

bribed,  C. 

93 

Boulton,  Robert 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

93 

Brough,  William 

bribed,  M.  (3)    . 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

94 

Bennett,  Thomas     • 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

95 

Bowers,  Joseph 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

96 

Bates,  William 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

Bamett,  William      - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B, 

.    98 

Beardmore,  John 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W, 

bribed,  H. 

99 

Batley,  Peter  ... 

bribed,  W.  (3) 

loo     Bould,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  B. 

101 

Bladon,  John  -        -        • 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

J  03 

Blakeman,  Richard  - 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  M. 

bribed,  C- 

103 

Birtles,  James 

bribed,  M.  (3.)  - 

bribed,  H.      . 

bribed,  C. 

104 

Blackband,  Richard 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

105 

Bratt,  William 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

106 

Birch,  Henry  ... 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

107 

Bratt,  Francis  ... 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

108 

Beutley,  George 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.      . 

bribed,  C. 

109 

Butler,  James 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B ,  H. 

110 

Broose,  William 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

111 

Bott,  Thomas  Newbould. 

112 

Brough,  Thomas      • 
Bill,  James     .        .        - 

bribed,  M.,  H- 

bribed,  C. 

113 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H. 

114 

Buxton,  Joseph 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H 

115 

Brookes,  William     - 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  H.      . 

bribed,  C. 

116 

Bullock,  Abraham   - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

117 

Biddulph,  Henry 

bribed,  H.      . 

bribed,  C. 

118 

Bott,  Henry  Greensmith  - 
Beech,  William  Thomas  - 

bribed,  C. 

119 

bribed,  B. 

ISO 

Beaman,  Richard,  jun.  .  . 

bribed,  B.,H. 

bribed,  C. 

131 

Bee,  Jesse      ... 

bribed,  H. 

132 

Bates,  John. 

133 

Beardmore,  Richard. 

134 

Biddulph,  Charles. 

125 

Bailey,  John  Come  - 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

136 

Brough,  Peter. 
Beardmore,  Benjamin. 

137 

138 

Brookes,  John. 

139 

Bird,  William 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M. 

130 

Beardmore,  William 

bribed,  H. 

/ J*       ..-Jv 

Mr.  E.  Hefjord. 
20  July  1836. 
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Candidates 

List 

Candidates 

Candidates 

Election  1835: 

on  which 

No. 

Election  1831 : 

Election  1832: 

Goodricke, 

Nane 

in 

Name  of  Voter. 

Campbkll, 

Chetwynd, 

Chktwykd, 

occurs,  with 

Regis- 

GiSBonsE, 

Gronow, 

Far  RAND, 

Ammmt 

ter. 

Hawkes. 

Blunt. 

Gronow, 

WOLSELEY. 

paid, 
if  any. 

131 

BenUy,  William       • 
Bill,  John 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed»C. 

132 

bribed,  W. 

'133 

Boulton,  Thomas    - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H, 

134 

Cartwright,  Sampson. 

135 

Cooke,  Henry  Bucknall    • 
Cartwright,  John. 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B. 

136 

137 

Clewes,  Samuel 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  M.     - 

bribed,  C. 

138 

Careless,  James 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

139 

Cooke,  Richard 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

140 

Cooke,  Daniel 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribcd»C. 

141 

Clewlow,  John 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

143 

Clewlow,  Joseph      • 

bribed,  B. 

H3 

Cartwright,  Daniel. 

144 

Crutchley,  William  - 

bribed,  M.  (2)    . 

bribed,  H.,B.: 

H5 

Comwell,  William    . 

bribed.  M.(a>W. 

bribed,  B. 

146 

Carter,  Thomas 

bribed,  W. 

H7 

Cliffe,  Thomas. 

ijs 

Cofield,  Thomas       -     .    - 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

bribed,  C. 

149 

Careless,  Thomas. 

150 

Clewlow,  William    - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H. 

151 

Cooke,  Samuel 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  H.      - 

bribed,  C. 

152 

Coates,  John  ... 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

153 

Chidley,  John  ... 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

154 

Clewes,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (2;  W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

^55 

Crewe,  Robert 

bribed,  W. 

156 

Cotterill,  William    - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.,  K 

bribed,  C. 

157 

Clewlow,  Charles     - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.,  B. 

bribed,  a 

158 

Critchley,  William  • 

bribed,  M.  (a)    - 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

159 

Cooke,  John    .        -        - 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B. 

160 

Caithness,  John  Stubbs    - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.,  M. 

161 

Crutchley,  James     - 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

bribed,  C. 

162 

Chapman,  John 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B„  H. 

163 

Cotterill,  John 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.       - 

bribed,  C. 

164 

Cotterill,  Samuel      - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

165 

Clewes,  Samuel,  jun. 

bribed,  M.(2)    . 

bribed,  H.      - 

bribed,  C. 

166 

Cook,  John  Hales    - 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B„  H. 

167 

Carter,  John    -        -        - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.      • 

bribed,  C. 

168 

Careless,  John 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B. 

169 

Cartwright,  Walter  - 
Cook,  '^lomas 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

170 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

171 

Cadman,  Robert 

bribed,  H.      - 

bribed,  C. 

172 

Clewlow,  George 

bribed,  Af.  (2)    ^ 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

173 

Cooper,  John  ... 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H ,  M. 

bribed,  C. 

174 

Clewes,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

175 

Charlesworth,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

t1 
176 

Cork,  Charles  ... 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

177 

Corker,  Daniel 

bribed,  M.(2)    - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

178 

Clarke,  James  Knight 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

179 

Charlesworth,  Joseph 

bribed,  H. 

180 

Cooke,  Richard 

bribed,  W. 

181 

Clewlow,  John 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B. 

182 

Clarke,  William. 

183 

Corker,  John. 

184 

Cooper,  Peter  Chambers 
Dudley,  Thomas 

bribed.  B.,  H. 

185 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B. 

bribed,  C. 

186 

Deakin,  George 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

187 

Dale,  Joseph   -        -        - 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

188 

Dawson,  Daniel 

bribed,  M.  (2) 

189 

Day,  Joseph    ... 
Dudley,  Charles 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  M. 

190 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.       - 

bribed,  C. 

191 

Dudley,  Thomas,  jun. 

bribed,  B. 

192 

Dutton,  Charles 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B ,  M. 

bribed,  C. 

193 

Draper,  Thomas 

Deakin,  John  .        -        - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M. 

194 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B. 

1^5 

Deavall,  James. 

196 

Davenhill,  Charles  - 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

197 

Dreury,  Joshua. 

198 

Deavall,  Edward 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  M. 

199 

Deavall,  Isaac 

bribed,  M.  (2) 

200 

Dickenson,  James. 

201 

Dudley,  Charles 

202 

Dawson,  Edward 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.,B.,M. 

203 

Day,  Edward  ... 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M. 

204 

Danford,  William     - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed;  M.      - 

bribed,  C. 
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Candidates 

List 

No. 

Candidatss 

CANDIDATES 

Electionl836 : 

on  whidi 

in 

Section  18^ : 

Election  1832 : 

GOODRICKE, 

Name 

Regis- 

Name of  Voter. 

Campbell, 

CHETWlfND, 

CllETVYND, 

occurs,  with 

ter. 

GiSBORVfi. 

Grokow, 

Farrand, 

Amount 

Hawkes. 

Blunt. 

Gronow, 

WOLSELEY. 

*  paid, 
if  tny. 

205 

Dearn,  VViUiam 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.      - 

206 

Dickenson,  George,  jun.  - 

bribed,  M.     • 

207 

Dodd,  John    ... 

bribed,  B.,  M . 

biTbed,  C. 

208 

Dale,  Philip    - 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

209 

Dickenson,  Thomas,  jun.  - 

bnbed,M.  (2)   . 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

210 

Dudley,  William      - 
Day,  Heaiy    -        .        - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

211 

bribed,  M.  (2)   - 

bribed,  H.,  B. 

212 

Dutton,  Charles,  jun. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

bribed,  C. 

213 

Dickenson,  William 

bribed,  B.       • 

bribed,  C. 

214 

Day,  Frands   ... 

bribed,  H.,  B. 

215 

Day,  William,  jun,  • 

bribed,  M. 

216 

Dudley,  Tbemas      - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

217 

Dickenson,  Benjamin 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

218 

Dyche,  WUliam 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

219 

Dale,  James    ... 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  H.      . 

bribed,  C. 

220 

Dale,  George  Seckerson  - 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  M.     - 

bribed,  C. 

221 

Deavall,  Richard     - 

bribed,  M.(t)   . 

bribed,  M.     • 

bribed,  C. 

222 

Davienhill,  Charles,  jn.   • 

bribed,  M.  (2)   - 

bribed,  H. 

323 

Draper,  Francis 

brided,W. 

bribed,  M. 

224 

Day,  George  ... 

bribed,  B„  H. 

bribed,  C. 

225 

Dean,  WflSnn 

bribed,  B.,  M, 

226 

Day,  Thomas,  }m.  - 

bribed,  B. 

227 

Dawson,  Edward,  jun,     - 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

228 

Day,  James    -        .        - 

bribed,  M. 

229 

Draper,  Daniel. 

230 

Dutton,  John. 

231 

Dale,  Henry, 

232 

Dale,  Thomas. 

233 

Dale,  William          .        - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

234 

Day,  WiBiwi. 

bribed,  M.  (a)  W. 

bribed,  B. 

bribed,  C. 

235 

Day,  Jolm      .        .        - 

bribed,  M.  (2)   . 

brft)ed,  B«,  H. 

236 

Dudley,  Charles 
Ebberley,  Charies. 

237 

238 

Eley,  John      .        -        - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  C. 

239 

Emberton,  Thomas 

bribed,  M. (2)  W. 

brmed,  B.,  Fi. 

240 

Ecdestone,John      - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

241 

Evans,  Joseph 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M.      - 

bribed,  C. 

242 

Ebberley,  Richard  - 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

243 

Emberton,  James    - 

bribed,  H.      - 

bribed,  C. 

244 

Ebberley,  John 
Earp,  Thomas 

bribed,  B.,  xi. 

bribed,  C. 

245 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

246 

Edwards,  John 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H,      - 

bribed,  C. 

247 

Eley,  Joseph  - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

248 

Elsmore,  William    - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H. 

249 

Ecdestone,  Janes  - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H, 

250 

Edwards,  George    - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.      . 

bribed,  C. 

251 

Evans,  Robert 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.      - 

bribed,  C. 

252 

Evanp,  John    -        -         - 

bribed,  H.      . 

bribed,  C. 

253 

Ebberley,  James,  jun. 

bribed,  H.      - 

bribed,  C. 

254 

Ecdestone,  William. 

255 

Ebberley,  Joseph, 

256 

Follows,  Joseph 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  C. 

257 

Finlow,  William 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  H. 

258 

Follows,  Joseph,  jun. 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M, 

259 

Follows,  James 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  C. 

260 

Finlow,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

261 

Follows,  Samuel 

bribed,  M.  (2.)   - 

bribed.  B.,  H. 

262 

Frith,  James    - 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

263 

Follows,  John,  jun.  - 

bribed,  M.  (2)   - 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

264 

Finlow,  William,  jun. 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.      - 

265 

Follows,  George 
Femyhough,  Georee 
Follows,  Thomas  Phoenix  - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

266 

bribed,  B. 

267 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B. 

268 

Frith,  John. 

269 

Follows,  Samuel 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

270 

Finlow,  John  -         -        - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  C. 

271 

Frith,  James,  jun.     - 

bribed,  B. 

272 

Finlow,  Thomas,  jun. 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

273 

Fellows,  Thomas      - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W, 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

274 

Frith,  Thomas. 

275 

Finlow,  Thomas. 

276 

Follows,  John 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  H.      - 

bribed. 

277 

Follows,  Thomas     - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  C. 

Mr.  E.  Hcff^rd. 
20  July  1836. 
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Mr.  E.  Herford, 
20  July  1836. 


Candidates 

List, 

No. 

Candidates 

Candidates 

Election  1836: 

on  which 

in 

Election  1B31 : 

Election  1832: 

GOODRICKE, 

Name 

Regis- 

Name of  Voter. 

Campbell, 

Chetwtnd, 

Chetwynd, 

occurs,  with 

ter. 

GiSBORNE, 

Gronow, 

Farrand, 

Amount 

Hawkes. 

Blunt. 

Gronow, 

WOLSELEY. 

paid, 
if  any. 

378 

Follows,  Thomas. 

279 

Fowler,  Joseph  Staniland  - 

bribed,  W. 

a8o 

Fowke,  William. 

281 

Ford,  John      -        .        - 

bribed,  M.     - 

bribed,  C. 

282 

Femyhough)  John   - 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  H. 

283 

Finney,  John  -        .        - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  - 

bribed,  M. 

284 

Follows,  Edward     - 

bribed,  M.  (2)    . 

bribed,  M.     . 

bribed,  C. 

385 

Fisher,  Thomas 

bribed,  H. 

fi86 

Fisher,  James  -        .        - 

bribed,  H.,  B. 

287 

Fowke,  George. 

288 

Ford,  John      -         -        . 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  B.      • 

289 

Finlow,  John  -        -        - 

bribed,  H.,  B, 

bribed,  C. 

290 

Frith,  Edward. 

291 

Ford,  John      .        -        . 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.      • 

292 

Follows,  Jacob        -       /» 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

293 

Goodwin,  James     - 

bribed,  W, 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

294 

Goodall,  John 

bribed,  M .  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

295 

Goodall,  Henry 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H,.  B. 

296 

Godwin,  William 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

397 

Godwin,  John 

bribed,  W. 

298 

Gilbert,  John  •        -        • 

bribed,  H.,  B. 

bribed,  C. 

299 

Godwin,  George 

bribed,  H.     - 

bribed,  C. 

300 

Guest,  John    ... 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

3oi 

Godwin,  Richard     • 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

302 

Gri£Bn,  George 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H. 

303 

Godwin,  Jolm 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

304 

Gilbert,  WOliam      - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.,  B. 

305 

Godwin,  Abraham  - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.,  B. 

306 

Greenhough,  Thomas 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

307 

Greenwood,  Henry  - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

308 

Godwin,  John 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

309 

Godwin,  John. 

310 

Gilbert,  Wilh'am 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.     - 

bribed,  C. 

311 

Gallimore,  Thomas  - 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  M. 

312 

Godwin,  Samuel 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.     • 

bribed,  C. 

313 

Goodall,  Henry 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

314 

Goodall,  John 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

315 

Gilbert,  John. 

316 

Guest,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

317 

Gibbons,  William    - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  M. 

318 

Greatrex,  WiUiam    - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M. 

319 

Griffin,  John. 

310 

Godson,  George  Manning] 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M.     - 

bribed,  C. 

321 

Glover,  John  -        -        . 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B. 

332 

Gflbert,  Samuel       - 

bribed,  M.     - 

bribed,  C. 

323 

Goodwin,  Thomas   - 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  H.     - 

bribed,  C. 

324 

Greenwood,  John    - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.     - 

bribed,  C. 

325 

Goodwin,  William. 

326 

Godwin,  George,  iun. 
Glover,  William  Gibbons 

327 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H. 

328 

Grattidge,  Wilh'am  - 

bribed,  M. (3)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

329 

Glover,  Thomas,  jun. 

330 

Godwin,  John 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

331 

Glover,  William. 

332 

Godwin,  John. 

333 

Griffin,  Arthur. 

334 

Gallimore,  Edward  - 

bribed,  M. 

335 

Goodall,  John,  jun.  • 

bribed,  W. 

336 

Horton,  John. 

337 

Hill,  Edward  -        -        . 

bribed,  M.(2)W. 

bribed,  B.,  H, 

338 

Hodson,  John 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B. 

339 

Hodson,  Thomas     - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

340 

Hawkins,  James 

bribed,  M. 

341 

Harding,  William    - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

342 

Haywood,  William  - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

343 

Harrison,  Joseph     - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  H. 

344 

Hall,  John      . 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M, 

345 

Hodson,  John 

bribed,  M. 

346 

Home,  Robert 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

347 

Heath,  John    ... 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

348 

Hodson,  John 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

349 

Heath,  Thomas 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

350 

Horton,  Edward,  Walcott, 
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Candidates 

list 

Candidates 

Candidates 

Election  1835: 

on  which 

No. 

Election  1831 : 

Election  1832: 

Goodricke, 

Name 

in 

Name  of  Voter. 

Campbell, 

Chetwynd, 

Chetwynd, 

occurs,  with 

Regis- 
ter. 

GiSBORNE, 

Hawkes. 

Gronow, 
Blunt. 

Farrand, 

Gronow, 

Wolseley. 

Amount 
paid, 
it  any. 

35  > 

Hodson,  Thomas,  jun. 

bribed,  M. 

352 

Hodson,  John 

bribed,  B. 

353 

Hodson,  John. 

354 

Hall,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (3)    . 

bribed,  H. 

355 

Hawkins,  Samuel     • 

bribed,  M.(3)    • 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

356 

Hubball,  Samuel     - 

bribed,  M, 

357 

Hodson,  Thomas. 

358 

Heath,  Francis 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

359 

Hall,  Lewis     - 

bribed,  M.  (a)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

360 

Harding,  William     - 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

361 

Hubball,  John. 

362 

Hodson,  Nicholas    - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M. 

363 

Hurd,  Joseph  ... 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

364 

Hammersley,  John  - 

bribetl,M.(3)W. 

bribed,  M. 

365 

Howe,  Richard 

bribed,  M,  (3)  W. 

366 

Hammersley,          Thomas 

Bowyer        ... 
Hall,  Thomas  - 

bribed,  B. 

367 

bribed,  M. 

368 

Hillman,  Richard    - 

bribed,  M.  (3) 

369 

Humphreys,  William 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M. 

370 

Harvey,  Robert 

bribed,  M.  (3)   - 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

371 

Hall,  Wflliam. 

372 

Haywood,  Robert     - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

373 

Harvey,  Thomas      - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

374 

Hawkins,  Joseph 

bribed,  M.  (3)   - 

bribed,  M. 

375 

Harrison,  Thomas. 

376 

Horsenail,  James     - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M. 

377 

Haldeu,  Geoige 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  H. 

378 

Heeley,  John. 

379 

Hughes,  Francis. 
Hubball,  Thomas     - 

380 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M. 

381 

HiU,  WiUiam,  jun.   - 

bribed,  M.  (3)    • 

bribed,  M. 

383 

Home,  James  ... 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  M. 

383 

Hand,  George. 

384 

Hill,  Thomas  - 

bribed,  M.(3)W. 

bribed,  M. 

385 

Hawkins,  James,  jun. 

bribed,  M. 

386 

Hammersley,  Isaac  • 
Hodson,  John. 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  M. 

387 

388 

HaU,  Enoch    - 

bribed,  M.(3)W. 

bribed,  M. 

389 

Hawkins,  Michael    - 

bribed,  B.  H. 

390 

Hall,  Michael  - 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  M. 

391 

Horsenal,  John 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  M. 

392 

Hillman,  Joseph 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M. 

393 

Hammersley,  Edward 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

394 

Holdford,  Joseph     - 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  M. 

395 

Hall,  John       .        .        . 

bribed,  M. 

39^ 

Hall,  Charles  - 

bribed,  B. 

397 

Hawkins,  John 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W.  .  bribed,  M. 

398 

Homsby,  James 

bribed,  M,  (3)  VV. 

bribed,  M. 

399 

Harrison,  Joseph      . 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H. 

400 

Hubball,  James 

bribed,  M. 

401 

Holdford,  Frederick  - 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  B. 

402 

Hawthorn,  John. 

403 

Hughes,  Richard. 

404 

Hawkins,  William    - 

bribed 

bribed,  M. 

405 

Hawkins,  Thomas    - 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  M. 

406 

Hawkins,  William    - 

bribed,  M, 

407 

Hand,  John    .        .        • 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  B. 

408 

Hubball,  Thomas     - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M. 

409 

Hubball,  Stephen    - 
Hill,  Edward,  jun.   - 

bribed,  M. 

410 

bribed7Mr(3)W. 

bribed,  M. 

411 

Hawkins,  John 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  B. 

412 

Hartell,  Thomas      - 

bribed,  W. 

413 

Harvejr,  William 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H. 

414 

Hawkms,  William,  jun.     - 

bribed,  M.  (3). 

415 

Hudson,  John 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  H. 

416 

Hughes,  Robert. 

417 

Home,  Edward. 

418 

Hawkins,  David  Bamett. 

419 

Heith,  Thomas 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

420 

Hodgson,  Thomas    • 

bribed.  W. 

421 

Hand,  William,  jun. 

422 

Harding,  Henry. 

-.-^#^— -.j\ 

Mr.  E.  Herford. 
30  July  1836. 
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No. 
in 
Regis- 
ter. 


49^ 
497 
49B 
499 
500 

501 
502 

503 
504 
505 
506 

507 
508 

509 
510 

511 
51*^ 
513 
514 
5^5 
51^ 
517 
518 
519 
520 

521 
522 
523 
524 
S'^S 
526 

527 
528 
529 
530 
531 
532 
533 
534 
535 
536 
537 
538 

539 
540 
541 
542 
543 
544 
545 
546 
547 
548 
549 
550 
55^ 
55"^ 
553 
554 
555 
55^ 
557 
558 

559 
560 
561 
5^2 
5^3 
564 
5^5 
5^^ 


Name  of  Voter. 


567 
568 


Lawton,  William 
Lakin,  Robert  -      .  - 

Langley,  John 
Lawton,  George 
Lloyd,  Henry  -         -        - 
Lloyd,  EdwBrd         -     .   • 
Lownds,  Thomas 
Lakin,  Charles 
Langley,  Edward. 
Limer,  William 
Moor  John       -         .        - 
Moor  William 
Moreton,  Joseph 
Machin,  Charles 
Meeson,  Richard 
Moor,  George 
Machin,  Josiah 
Meeson,  Richard      r 
Meeson,  George. 
Moreton,  William     - 
Meeson  James 
Meeson,  John. 
Mountford,  Richard 
Marsh,  John. 
Machin  Francis 
Morton,  Daniel. 
Moore,  William,  jon. 
Moreton,  John 
Mills,  Joseph   -         -        - 
Mills,  Joshua   .        -        - 
Marston,  Francis 
Moor,  Thomas 
Mellor,  Joseph  • 

Morgan,  Thomas. 
Moor,  Richard 
Mountford,  Richard 
Mountford,  Edward  • 
Mountford,  Richard  - 
Moor,  William 
Mountford,  William 
Machin,  Thomas 
Mosley,  William 
Meeson,  William. 
Mitchell,  William 
Mitchell,  Peter 
Mountford,  Thomas 
Morgan,  Charles  Edward. 
Moreton,  Daniel,  jun. 
Moore,  James  -         -        - 
Moreton,  Francis 
Moor,  Richard,  jun.  - 
Machin,  David 
Morrey,  John  -         •         - 
Morrey,  William 
Mathews,  John 
Meeson,  John. 
Morrey,  George  Hall. 
Moreton,William 
Moore,  Charles 
Machin,  John. 
Moreton,  John,  jun. 
Meeson,  John,  jun, 
Moreton,  Thomas 
Meeson,  Edward. 
Moor,  John 
Mason,  William. 
Machin,  Charles,  jun. 
Moore,  Edward 
Moore,  Henry  - 
Moreton,  Joseph,  jun. 
Mountford,  William  - 
Moreton,  'fhomas. 
Nevett,  Thomas 


Candidatbs 

Election  1831 : 

Campbsll, 

GiSBORM, 
HxVWKES. 


Candidates 

Election  1832: 

Chetwynd^ 

Gronow, 

Blunt. 


Candidates 

Election  1835: 

goodrick, 

Chbtwynd, 

Farrand, 

Gronow, 

wolseley. 


bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 
bribed,  W. 
bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 
bribed,  M.  (a; 

bribedTw, 
bribed,  W. 


bribed,  W. 
bribed,  M.  (a)    - 
bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  M.  (2) 

bribed.  M.(2)W. 
bribed,  M.  (2)  W, 

bribed,  M.(a)W. 

bribed,  M,(2)W, 

bribed,  W. 
bribed,  W. 
bribed,  W. 
bribed,  M.  (2) 
bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 
bribed,  W. 
bribed,  M.  (2) 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  M.  (2)   - 

bribed,  M.  (2) 
bribed,  M.(2)W. 
bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 
bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 


bribed,  W. 
bribed,  W. 


bribed,  M.  (2)  W, 
bribed,  W, 
bribed,  W. 
bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 


bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 
bribed,  W. 


bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 
bribed,  W. 


bribed,  M.(2)W. 
bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 
bribed,M.(2)  W. 
bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  M.(2)    - 


bribed,  B. 
bribed,  B. 

bribed,  M. 
bribed,  B. 

bribed,  B. 


bribed,  M.,  B. 
bribed,  B,.  M. 
bribed,  H. 
bribed,  B.,  H. 
bribed,  B.,  M. 
bribed,  B.,  H. 
bribed,  B.,  H. 


bribed,  M. 
bribed,  B. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 


bribed,  B. 
bribed,  B.,  H. 


bribed,  B.,  M. 
bribed,  B.,  H. 
bribed,  H. 
bribed,  B. 

bribed,  H. 
bribed,  H. 


bribed,  B.,  H. 
bribed,  M. 
bribed,  B. 

bribed,  H. 
bribed,  B ,  M. 
bribed,  B.,  H. 
bribed,  H. 
bribed,  M.  H. 

bribed,  M. 


bribed,  H. 
bribed,  B.,  M. 


bribed,  M. 


bribed,  I>1. 
bribed,  H. 
bribed,  B.,  H. 


List 
on  which 

Name 

occurs,  with 

Amount 

paid, 

if  any. 


Mr.  E.  Herford. 
20  July  1836. 
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Candidates 

:r   List- 

Candidates 

Candidatbs 

Election  1835: 

*on  which* 

No. 

Election  1831: 

Election  1832 : 

GOODRICKE^ 

Name 

in 
Regis- 
ter. 

Name  of  Voter. 

Campbell, 

CHKTirrND, 

Chetwynd, 

occurs,  with 

GiSBORN, 

Gronow, 

Farrakd, 
Gronow, 

Amount 

paid, 

if  any. 

Hawkks, 

.Blunt. 

WOLSELEY. 

569 

Nevett,  William 

bribed,  M .(a)  W. 

bribed,  M. 

570 

Nickson,  George      • 

bribed,  B. 

571 

Nield,  John     ... 

bribed,  W. 

573 

Nevett,  Charles 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  B. 

573 

NuttyJohn      ... 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  B. 

574 

Nevett,  George 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  B. 

575 

Nevett,  Thomas,  jun. 

576 

Newbould,  Robert   - 

bribed,  M.  (3)    ■ 

bribed,  B.,H. 

577 

Nevett,  Robert 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

578 

Norcop,  George 

bribed,  M.  (3)    . 

bribed,  B. 

579 

Nield,  William 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

580 

Nickson,  WiUiam     - 

bribed,  W. 

581 

Norcop,  William 

bribed,  M.  (3)   . 

bribed,  B. 

58a 

Noon,  Peter. 

583 

Nelson,  Benjam  in 

584 

Owen,  John    ... 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,H. 

585 

Orton,  John    ... 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

586 

Pickin,  Edward 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,M. 

^U 

Padmore,  William    - 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

588 

Pool,  Thomas  ... 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed.  B.,  H. 

589 

Pilsbury,  Geoige 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  B.,M. 

590 

Picken,  Acton 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

591 

Picken,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (8)  W. 

bribed,  B. 

592 

Pilsbury,  Lewis 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  B. 

593 

Packer,  William      - 

bribed,  M.  (3)    • 

bribed,  B. 

594 

Perry,  Thomas 

bribed,  H. 

595 

Phi]Ups,John  .        .        - 

bribed,  B. 

596 

Pattison,  James 

bribed,  M.(3)W. 

bribed,  B.,M. 

597 

Perry,  Thomas,  jun. 
Paddison,  John 

bribed,  H. 

598 

bribed,  M.  (3)    • 

bribed,  B. 

599 

Parker,  George 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

600 

Plant,  John     ... 

bribed  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

601 

Pilsbury,  William,  jun.     • 

bribed,  M,  (3)  W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

6012 

Perkin,  Lewis  ... 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H. 

603 

Perkin,  James 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B. 

604 

Parkes,  Thomas  Whistance 

bribed,  M.  (8)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

5^1 

Pearson,  Joseph. 

606 

Perry,  Thomas 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H. 

^l 

Picken,  William 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M. 

608 

Pearce,  William 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B. 

609 

Pearce,  William. 

610 

Plant,  William 

bribed,  M.(3)W, 

611 

Parker,  George 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

612 

Perry,  Henry  ... 

bribed,  H. 

613 

Painter,  Joseph 

bribed,  M.(3)   - 

bribed,  H. 

614 

Peny,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (8)  W. 

615 

Pulhng,  Henry. 

616 

Phillips,  WilUam      - 

bribed,  M.  (3)    . 

bribed,  B..  M. 

617 

Parker,  Thomas 

bribed,  W, 

bribed,  B. 

618 

Painter,  Joseph 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

619 

Perry,  William 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

620 

Parton,  John    ... 

bribed,  M.  (8)  W. 

621 

Pilsbury,  Lewis 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

622 

Pilsbury,  Lewis,  jun. 
Pugh,  WiUiam 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H. 

623 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H. 

624 

Peake,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (8)  W. 

625 

Phillips,  Francis 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  B. 

626 

Pilsbury,  John. 

627 

Parker,  William 

bribed,  B. 

628 

Picken,  John. 

629 

Plant,  George. 

630 

Parker,  John. 

031 

Peach,  Henry. 

632 

Painter,  Heury. 

633 

Picken,  Thomas. 

634 

Perry,  William. 

635 

Peeke,  John    «        .        • 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

636 

Peach,  George. 
Reay,  Samuel - 

^3Z 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  B. 

«Ray,"B. 

638 

Riley,  Michael 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  B. 

*  ' 

639 

Russell,  John  .        •        • 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W, 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

640 

Riley,  Richard 

bribed,  M.  (8)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

.     .      ... 
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No. 

Candidates 

Candidates 

Candidates 
Election  1835: 

T.ist            Mr.  E.  Herford. 

in 

Election  1831 : 

Election  1832 : 

GOODRICKE, 

Name             go  Jwly  1836. 
occurs,  with 

Regis- 

Name of  Voter. 

Campbell, 

Chetwynd, 

Chetwynd, 

ter. 

GiSBORNE, 

Gronow, 

Farranp, 

Amount 

Hawkes. 

Blunt. 

Gromow, 
Wolseley. 

paid, 
if  any. 

641 

Robotham,  William 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  B.       - 

Robotham, 

643 

Rogers,  John  •        •        - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  M.      - 

B. 

643 

Rose,  John      ... 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

bribed,  C. 

644 

Rogers,  William      - 

bribed,  M.  (a)  W. 

bribed,  B.,M. 

645 

Riley,  Joseph 

bribed,  M.  (2) 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

646 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

bribed,  C. 

647 

Riley,  Samuel 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W, 

bribed,  H. 

648 

Riley,  Richard 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B. 

649 

Robotham,  William 

bribed,  B. 

650 

Russell,  John  jun«    - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

651 

Rochelie,  Samuel     - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

653 

Riley,  Joseph           -     .   - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  M. 

653 

Riley,  Richard 

bribed,  H. 

654 

Rose,  George 
Reeves,  Wmiam      • 

bribed,  M.  (2),  W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

655 

bribed,  M.  (2),  W. 

bribed,  C. 

656 

Ratclifife,  Francis     - 

bribed,  M.  (2) 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

657 

Rogers,  James 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

658 

Snape,  Nathaniel     * 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

659 

Souter,  Walter 

bribed  W. 

bribed,  B. 

660 

Shenton,  John 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

661 

Shaw,  John      ... 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

662 

Snape,  Wmiam 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

663 

Silvester,  James 

bribed,  W. 

664 

Stanton,  Edward      - 

bribed,  M.  (2)   - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

% 

Shelley,  John  ... 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

666 

Stanton,  Thomas      - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

667 

Southern,  William. 

668 

Spilsbury,  John 
Swift,  Thomas 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

669 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B. 

670 

Smith,  James 

bribed,  M.  (2)   - 

bribed,  H.     .. 

bribed,  C. 

f7» 

Simpson,  Michael    - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B. 

673 

Shenton,  Stephen     - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.      . 

bribed,  C. 

673 

Smith,  James. 

674 

Silvester,  Robert      - 

bribed,  B. 

675 

Shirley,  John  ... 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B.,H. 

676 

Sellers,  Sampson 
Stanton,  William,  jun. 

bribed,  H. 

677 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

678 

Stokes,  Samuel 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  H. 

679 

Swift,  John      ... 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B. 

680 

Slinn,  Michael 

bribed,  M.  (2)    . 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

68i 

Smith,  John,  jun.    • 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  M. 

683 

Stanton,  John 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B. 

bribed,  C. 

683 

Smith,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

684 

Smith,  Richard 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B. 

bribed,  C, 

685 

Stokes,  John   -        •        • 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  C. 

686 

Snape,  John    ... 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

687 

Salt,  James     ... 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B. 

bribed,  C. 

688 

Shenton,  John,  jun. 

689 

Smith,  John. 

690 

Sutton,  Thomas 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

691 

Stubbs,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

693 

Stonier,  Richard 

bribed,  M.  (2)   - 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

693 

Stringer,  Thomas     - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

694 

Shaw,  John  Kenderdine. 

695 

Shaw,  WiUiam 

bribed,  M.  (2.)  W. 

696 

Southern,  William,  jun. 

Simpson,  Thomas    - 
Swift,  William 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

698 

bribed,  B. 

699 

Sellers,  Richard. 

700 

Sarjeant,  Henry 

bribed,  M,  (2)    - 

bribed,  H, 

701 

Simpson,  James 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

702 

Simpson,  John 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

703 

Smith,  Frederick 

bribed,  M.(2)W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

704 

Salt,  John        .        -        . 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

705 

Smith,  William 

bribed.  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  C. 

706 

Snape,  Richard 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B. 

707 

Smith,  James  -        -        - 

bribed,  B. 

708 

Shenton,  Stephen,  jun.      - 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

bribed,  C.  q. 

709 

Salt,  James,  jun. 
Salloway,  Edward    - 
Smith,  Robert  Willis 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  H.      . 

bribed,  C. 

710 

bribed,  C. 

711 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  H.      - 

bribed,  C.  q. 

71a 

Shockledee,  Thomas 
Slater,  John    ... 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W.'* 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

713 

bribed^  H.      - 

bribed,  C. 

541. 
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Ur.  E.  Herfwd. 

Candidates 

List 

No. 
ia 

Candidatm 

Candidates 

Election  1835: 

on  whicb 

90  July  1836. 

Name  of  Voter. 

Election  IBBl  : 
Campbklx, 

Election  1832 : 
Chetwtnd, 

GOODRICKE, 

Chbtwykd, 

Name 
occurs,  wilh 

0 

ter. 

GiSBOBVB, 

Hawksi. 

Gromow, 
Blunt, 

Farrand, 
Gronow, 

WOLSELEY. 

Amount 
paid, 
if  any. 

7»4 

Stonier,  William 

bribed,  M.  (9)    * 

bribed,  B. 

715 

Stanley,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (2)    • 

bribed,  B. 

716 

Stanton^  William     • 

bribed,  M.  (2)   * 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

717 

Stanton,  John 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

718 

Shaw,  Henry  - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C.  9. 

719 

Simpson,  Thomas    « 

bribed,  M. 

bribed,  C. 

720 

Shenton,  William     - 

bribed,  C. 

721 

Shenton,  John 

bribed,  M.  (2)W. 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

72a 

Spilsbury,  Joseph^  jun.      • 

bribed,  M. 

723 

Stanton,  John 

bribed,  M.(t)W. 

bribed,  H. 

724 

Swindells,  WflKam  . 

bribed,  H. 

725 

Shenton,  £dward« 

726 

Salt,  George. 
Silvester,  William. 

727 

728 

Spilsbury,  Qeorge. 

• 

729 

Spilsbury,  John        •■ 

bribed  H. 

730 

Taylor,  Joseph 
TifljTliomas   - 

bribed,  M.  (3)    • 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

731 

briKd,  W. 

732 

Tooth,  James 

bribed,  M.(2)W. 

bribed,  H. 

733 

Tildesley,  John 

bribed,  M.  (a)  W, 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

734 

Tomlinson,  Richard  Bartlom 

735 

Till,  John        .        ,        . 

bribed,  W.     .    -. 

bobed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

736 

Tagg,  John      .         -        - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

737 

Turner,  George        • 

bribed,  M.  (>)  W. 

bribed,  H. 

738 

Thorpe,  George 

bribed,  M.  (s)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  a 

739 

Tonks,  John    -        •        - 

bribed,  6.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

740 

Thorpe,  Joseph 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

741 

Tonks,  George 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.     - 

bribed,  C. 

742 

Tildesley,  Richard   - 
Tonksr  Peter  •       - 

bribed,  M.(3)    • 

bribed.  B.,  H. 

743 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  M. 

744 

Taylor,  William 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.      ■ 

bribed,  C.  7. 

745 

Taylor,  Joha  •        -        • 

bribed,  M.  3)    - 

bribed,  B.,H. 

746 

Till,  John        -        .        . 

bribed,  W. 

747 

Turner,  John. 

748 

Thorpe,  Edward 

bribed,  M.  (3)    • 

bribed,  W.,M. 

bribed,  a 

749 

Tildesley,  Richard,  jun. 

750 

Ta}lor,  Thomas 

bribed,  B.,U. 

751 

Tooth,  John    ... 

bribed,  H.      . 

bribed,  C. 

752 

Taylor,  Samuel 

bribed  W.  -        . 

bribed,  M.,  H. 

753 

Tavemor,  Henry 

bribed,  M.  (f )    - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  Ce 

754 

Tavernor,  Elias 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.      . 

bribed,  C. 

755 

Tildesley,  Ihomas. 

756 

Till,  Thomas,  jun.    • 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.      • 

757 

Tildesley,  John 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

758 

Tumock,  Robert. 

759 

lliornton,  Thomas   • 

bribed,  H.      . 

bribed,  C. 

760 

Thompson,  Thomas 
Tildesley,  James 

bribed,  M.  (a)    • 

bribed,  B.,  IV(. 

761 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  B. 

762 

Thorpe,  Robert 

bribed,  W, 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

7^3 

TUdesley,  William   ^ 

bribed,  M.  (3)  W. 

bribed,  B. 

764 

Tm,  William   - 

bribed,  M.  (a)  W. 

bribed,  H. 

765 

Tumock,  James. 

766 

Tagg,  John      ... 
Tonks,  William 

bribed,  M.  (3.)  W. 

bribed,  B.,H» 

bribed,  C. 

767 

bribed,  M.  (2.)   - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

768 

Tinker,  James 

bribed,  M.  (3.)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

7^9 

Taylor,  William 

bribed,  W. 

770 

Thornton,  Thomas  - 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  C. 

771 

Till,  James. 

. 

772 

Taylor,  James 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

773 

Tildesley,  Edward. 

774 

Tipper,  John. 

775 

Underbill,  George    • 

bribed,  M.  (a)    - 

bribed,  H.      . 

bribed,  C. 

776 

Venables,  Thomas   - 

bribed,  VV. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

777 

Vickers,  Henry 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H.       . 

bribed,  C. 

778 

Warner>  John  -         .         « 

bribed,  B. 

779 

Wilson,  John  -         .         - 

bribed,  M .  (3) 

780 

Wood,  Edward 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H. 

781 

Wynne,  George 

bribed,  VV. 

782 

Walker,  John. 

783 

Webb,  James. 

784 

Worsey,  Edward. 

785 

Westbrook,  Samuel 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

786 

Wynne,  Francis 

bribed,  M.  (a)    -  I  bribed,  B. 

• 
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Candidates 

Tfist 

No. 

Candidates 

Candidates 

ElecUon  1835: 

on  which 

Election  1831 : 

Election  1832: 

Goodricke, 

Name 

ia 

Name  of  Voter. 

Campbell^ 

GiSBORNE, 

Hawkes. 

Chetwynd, 

Gronow, 

Blunt. 

Chetwynd, 
Farrand, 
Gronow, 

WOLSELEI. 

occurs,  with 

Amottai 

paid, 

if  any. 

787 

AVynne,  William      - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

788 

Watwood,  Tliomaa  - 

bribed,  H.,  B. 

789 

Wood,  George 

bribed,  M.  (2)   - 

bribed,  B. 

790 

Wynne,  Robert 

bribed,  M.  (2)   - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

791 

Wood,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (2)   • 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

792 

Wood,  William. 

793 

Wood,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

bribed,  B.,H. 

bribed,  C. 

794 

Wright,  William      - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

795 

Wildig,  John  . 

bribed,  M.  (2)   - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

796 

Weaver,  William. 

797 

Wilshaw,  Charies    - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C 

798 

Wynne,  John  -        -        - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

799 

Wright,  Charles. 

800 

Watwood,  Thomas  - 

bribed,  M.  (a)   - 

801 

Webb,  William. 

802 

Wood,  John    . 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

803 

Wood,  Thomas,  juti. 

bribed,  M.  (a)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

804 

Watwood,  William,  jun.  - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

805 

Woollams,  James     - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  H. 

806 

Wjmne,  Francis,  jto. 

bribed,  M.  (a)   • 

bribed,  B. 

807 

Ward,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (a)   ■ 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

808 

Wynne,  William 

bribed,  M.  (a)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

809 

Ward,  Richard. 

810 

WiUiams,  Thomas   - 

brU)ed,  M.(a)    . 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

811 

Weaver,  Joseph       -        * 

bribed,  M, 

bribed,  C. 

812 

Wright,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (a)  W. 

bribed,  H. 

bribed,  C 

813 

Webb,  Thomas. 

814 

Ward,  Thomas. 

815 

Worthington,  James 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

816 

Webb,  James,  Jun. 

817 

Webb,  Henry 

818 

Wynne,  Robert 

bribed,  M.  (a)  • 

bribed,  B. 

819 

Wood,  John    -        -         • 

bribed,  H. 

8ao 

Wood,  William  Bamett    - 

bribed,  B. 

821 

Webb,  Charles  Henry. 

822 

Westbrook,  John     - 

bribed,  M.  (a)  W. 

bribed,  B. 

823 

Wood,  Thomas 

bribed»M.ia)W. 

824 

Webb,  John  Henson. 

825 

Westbrook,  Thomas 

bribed.  M.  (a)  W. 

bribed,  B. 

bribed,  C. 

826 

Wilkes,  Thomas,  jun. 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

• 

827 

Wilkes,  John  - 

bribed,  M.(a)  - 

bribed,  M.  H. 

828 

Wynne,  William,  jun. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

829 

Wood,  Francb 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,H. 

\ 

830 

Wardle,  Robert 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

831 

Ward,  John     -        -         - 

bribed,  M.  (a)    • 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

832 

WiUiams,  Thomas   - 

bribed,  M,  (3)    - 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C. 

833 

Wardle,  Thomas      - 

bribed,  M. 

bribed,  B.,H. 

bribed,  C. 

834 

Wilson,  Thomas 

bribed,  M.  (a)  W. 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

bribed,  C 

835 

Wardle,  Thomas. 

836 

Woodwis,  Peter 

bribed,  H. 

bribed,  C 

837 

Wilkes,  Joseph. 

838 

Wynne,  John. 

Ward,  James  -        -        - 

839 

bribed,  H. 

bribed,  C 

840 

Walton,  Jonathan    - 

bribed,  W. 

841 

Ward,  John  Henry  - 

bribed,  W. 

bribed,  B. 

842 

Westbrook,  Henry. 

843 

Westbrook,  John  jun. 

844 

Wood,  James. 

845 

Wood,  William  Thomas. 

846 

Wetherall,  John 

bribed,  B. 

«47 

Windsor,  John 

bribed,  H. 

848 

Woolrich,  Thomat  - 

bribed,  M.  (2)  W. 

bribed,  H. 

849 

Wooliscroft,  Joseph 

bribed,  M. 

850 

Young,  William 

bribed,  B.,  H. 

Mr.  E.  Herford. 
20  July  1836. 


851 
852 

853 
854 
855 

856 

857 
541. 


Alcock,  Samuel 
Ash,  Richard. 
Adams,  Robert 
Alcock,  James. 
Addison,  Joseph. 
Allen,  John. 
Adams,  VVjlliam. 


Householders  of  Old  Borough. 
bribed,  H. 

bribed,  M. 
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Mr  E.  Herford. 


ao  July  1836. 


No. 
in 

Candidates 
Election  1831; 

Candidates 
Election  1832: 

Candidates 
Election  1835: 

GOODRICKS, 

List 

on  whidi 

Name 

Regis- 
ter. 

Name  of  Voter. 

Campbell, 

Chetwtnd, 

Chetwynd, 

occursjiritii 

GiSBORNE, 

Gronow, 

Farravd, 

Amount 

Hawkes. 

Blunt. 

Gronow, 
Wolselet. 

paid, 
if  any. 

858 

Amphletty  James. 

859 

Anrowsmithy  Thomas 

bribed,H.,  M. 

860 

Allen,  John. 

861 

Abberley,  John 

bribed,  M.  (3) 

863 

Bentley,  William     - 

bribed,  H. 

863 

Bentley,  Thomas. 

* 

864 

Brown,  William. 

865 

Buxton,  Samuel. 

866 

Brookes,  Henry. 

867 

Brookes,  Francis. 

868 

Bourne,  Charles. 

86g 

Bamford,  Thomas. 

870 

Bridgwood,  George. 

871 

Brassington,  Edward 

bribed,  B. 

87« 

Brutton,  Thomas. 

873 

Bromley,  Thomas    • 

bribed,  B. 

874 

Bonell,  James. 

875 

Bould,  William 

bribed,  M.  (f ) 

876 

Boydon,  John. 

877 

Burgin,  Francis. 

878 

Brewster,  George. 

879 

Bishop,  John. 

880 

Brown,  William. 

881 

Brown,  Thomas       -        * 

bribed,  B. 

882 

Bostock,  Thomas. 

883 

Bostock,  Edwin. 

884 

Bishop,  John. 

885 

Blythe,  Robert. 

886 

Butcher,  Peter 

_ 

bribed   C 

887 

Bott,  Thomas  - 

bribed,  H.,  B. 

VtAUVU,      Vr>. 

888 

Bentley,  William, 

889 

Batkin,  John. 

890 

Bott,  Thomas  Newbold. 

891 

Barber,  Hugh. 

893 

Brassington,  Henry. 

«93 

Beech  John. 

894 

Brookes,  Edward. 

895 

Beech,  William 

bribed,  H. 

896 

Beech,  Samuel. 

897 

Boydon,  Thomas. 

898 

Bould,  John. 

899 

Bates,  John. 

goo 

Boot,  John. 

901 

Bromley,  John. 

902 

Bromley,  James. 

903 

Bridgen,  Richard    - 
Bentley,  William. 

bribed,  B. 

904 

905 

Bee,  William  - 

bribed,. 

906 

Bullock,  Abraham. 

907 

Birch,  Joseph. 

908 

Barnes,  Edward. 

909 

Bentley,  George. 

910 

Boulton,  William. 

9" 

Beach,  Thomas. 

913 

Boulter,  James. 

9>3 

Brookes,  John. 

9H 

Brown,  Robert. 

915 

Birkin,  Edward. 

916 

Coldwell,  William  Edward. 

917 

Churton,  William. 

918 

Crutchley,  John. 
Crewe,  Robert,  sen. 

9»9 

bribed,  B* 

930 

Cartwright,  William. 

921 

Campion,  Richard  - 

bribed,  C. 

922 

Corker,  Thomas 

bribed.  B 

923 

Chester,  Charles, 

^^••K^^tf%BA       ^^0 

924 

Careless,  John 

..^.^ 

bribed,  M. 

995 

Chalmers,  John 

bribed.  B. 

926 
937 

Collier,  John  -        •        • 
Crutchley,  Henry. 

bribed,  H. 

928 

Clewton,  Joseph. 

9«9 

Clay,  William. 

530 

Chapman,  John. 
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Candidates 

List 

No, 

Candidates 

Candidates 

Election  1835: 

on  which 

in 

Election  1831: 

Election  1832: 

Goodricke, 

Name 

Regis- 
ter. 

Name  of  Voter. 

Campbell, 

Chetwynd, 

Chetwynd, 

occurs,  with 

GiSBORNS, 

Gronow, 

Farrand, 

Amount 

Hawkes. 

Blunt. 

Gronow, 

paid, 
if  any. 

« 

WOLSELEY. 

931 

Codkram,  SamueL 

93« 

Comack,  William. 

933 

Crutchley,  William. 
Collier,  Robert 

934 

bribed,  B. 

935 

Cartwright,  John. 

936 

Carter,  Thomas. 

937 

Coates,  John. 

938 

Cliff,  Thomas. 

939 

Cartwright,  Sampson. 

940 

Crewe,  Robert,  jmL 

941 

Cornwall,  William    - 

bribed,  M.  (3)  - 

bribed,  B. 

943 

Challinor,  John. 

943 

Cooke,  Wflliam. 

944 

Charles,  John. 

945 

CaDoway,  John. 

946 

Draper,  John. 

947 

Dawson,  Charles. 

948 

Deai^  John    .        .        ^ 

bribed,  B. 

949 

Davison,  James. 

950 

Daines,  John  -        *        «. 

bribed,  B. 

951 

Draycott,  Thomas. 
Dodd,  Michael 

953 

953 

Devall,  James 

bribed,  B. 

954 

Dickenson,  James. 

955 

Dudley,  Charles. 
Dale,  Philip. 

956 

957 

Deavill,  William      . 

bribed,  C. 

958 

Deavill,  Isaac 

959 

Dean,  Francis. 

960 

Dale,  George. 
Danford,  WiUiam. 

961 

963 

Dutton,  Charles. 

963 

Dawson,  Edward,  sen. 

964 

Dawson,  Edward,  jun. 

965 

Deam,  William        • 

bribed,  B. 

966 

Davenhill,  Charles. 

967 

Darby,  Thomas. 

968 

Drewry,  Frederick. 

969 

Drewry,  William. 

970 

Dickenson,  Benjamin 

bribed,  M. 

971 

Dale,  Thomas. 

973 

Dowell,  John. 

973 

EUey,  Wmiam. 

974 

Elley,  Benson. 

975 

Eley,  Joseph   ... 

bribed,  B.M. 

976 

Earp,  Thomas. 

977 

Ethell,  William. 

978 

Frantz,  Charles        •        •• 

bribed,  B. 

979 

Flint,  Charles. 

980 

Fox,  John. 

981 

Fellows,  Geoi^e 
Femyhough,  George 

bribed,  B. 

983 

bribed,  B. 

983 

Fisher,  Thomas 

bribed,  B. 

984 

Frith,  James,  sen. 

985 

Frith,  James,  jun. 

986 

Follows,  Thomas  Phoem'z  - 

bribed,  B. 

^ 

Fowke,  William 

Frith,  John. 

989 

Finlow,  William 

bribed,  B. 

990 

Frith,  Thomas. 

991 

Fallows,  William      - 

bribed,  M.  (») 

993 

Femyhough,  Thomas 
Ford,  William. 

993 

994 

Farton,  William. 

995 

Green  George. 
Grathage,  William. 

996 

• 

Gripton,  Thomas     -        * 
Gadsby,  John  Addison. 

bribed,  B. 

9g8 

999 

Grimes,  John           ♦ 

bribed,  B. 

1000 

George,  St.  John. 

1001 

Garratt,  John. 

10012 

Griman,  William. 

1003 

Green,  Thomas 

bribed,  B. 

1004 

Gamer,  Thomas  Beland. 

Mr.  E.  Hcr/ortL 


20  July  1836. 
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Mr.  E.  Herford. 

No. 

Canoidatss 

Candidates 

Candidates 
Election  1835 

s        List 

:    on  which 

3o  July  1836. 

in 

Election  16S1 : 

Bbction  1832 : 

GOODRICKE, 

Name 

Regis- 

Name of  Voter. 

Campbell^ 

Chetwynd, 

Chetwthd, 

occurs,  witb 

ter. 

GlSfeORNSy 

Gronow, 

Farrand, 

Amount 

Hawkss. 

BunjT. 

Gronow, 

paid, 
'  if  any. 

WOLSELEY. 

1005 

Gilbert,  John. 

1006 

Goodall,  John. 

1007 

Glover,  John. 

1008 

Grattidge,  John 

bribed,  M. 

1009 

Greenwood,  Henry. 

1010 

Holmes,  Joseph 

bribed,  B. 

1011 

Heath,  Thomas. 

1012 

Hiem,  James  Gay. 

1013 

Hart,  John      ... 

bribed,  B. 

1014 

Hawthorn,  John. 

1015 

Hodgson,  Nicholas  -        • 

■  >■ 

bribed,  M. 

1016 

Hammersley,  Thomas 
Bowyer. 

1017 

Hillman,  Richard. 

1018 

Kurd,  Joseph. 

1019 

Haywood,  John. 

1020 

Heath,  William. 

1021 

Hughes,  Richard. 

1022 

Hart,  William. 

1023 

Hughes,  Francis. 

1024 

Hart,  Richard  -         .         - 

bribed,  M.(2) 

1025 

Hand,  George. 

1026 

Hand,  John. 

1027 

Harvey,  Thomas. 

1028 

Home,  Robert. 

1029 

Hall,  Henry     - 

bribed,  B. 

1030 

Horton,  John. 

1031 

Horton,  Edward. 

1032 

Holdford,  Francis. 

1033 

Hopper,  Christopher. 
Hunt,  Robert  King. 

1034 

1035 

Harry,  John. 

1036 

Holmes,  Robert. 

1037 

Hughes,  Richard. 

1038 

Jones,  Robert. 

1039 

Jones,  Robert,  jun. 

1040 

Jenkinson,  Edward. 

1041 

Jones,  William. 

1042 

Jones,  Richard 

bribed,  B. 

1043 

Johnson  John 

bribed,  M. 

1044 

Jenkinson,  Henry   - 

bribed,  M.(2) 

bribed,  B. 

- 

1045 

Jones,  Robert 

bribed,  B. 

1046 

Jones,  Richard. 

1047 

Jones,  William. 

1048 

Jones,  Joseph. 
Kipling,  John. 

1049 

1050 

Keeling,  Benjamin. 

1051 

Kel8all,John. 

1052 

Kenderdine,  William. 

1053 

Kenderdine,  Isaac. 

1054 

Kenderdine,  Thomas. 

1055 

Knight,  Edward. 

1056 

Keen,  George. 

• 

1057 

Kenderdine,  Charles. 

1058 

Kenderdine,  William. 

1059 

Kenderdine,  William. 

1060 

Lowe,  John. 

1061     Linter,  Thomas  Howard.    | 

1062 

Lea,  Thomiis. 

1063 

Lovatt,  Joseph. 

1064 

Lees,  Thomas. 

1065 

Lloyd,  Edward 

bribed)  B. 

1066 

Lowe,  John     -         -        - 

bribed,  B. 

1067 

Lakin,  Charles 

bribed,  M 

1068 

Lawley,  John. 

1069 

Lake,  Thomas. 

1070 

Lloyd,  John     -        -         . 

bribed,  B.M. 

1071 

Lander,  Rich.  Mattershaw. 

1072 

Langley,  John. 

• 

1073 

Lambert  George 

— — 

bribed,  C. 

1074 

Lloyd,  Henry. 

1075 

Lithgoe,  John. 
Leadbetter,  Richard. 

1076 

Di 
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Candidates 

List            Mr,  E.  Herford 

Candidate 

Candidates 

Election  1835: 

GOODRICKE, 

No. 

Elscdob  im : 

Election  1B32: 

Name            20  July  1836. 
occurs,  with 

in 

RegU- 

ter. 

Naiatof  Toter. 

Camphbu, 

Chbtwtnd^ 

Chetwymd, 

• 

GlSBOMUtt, 

Hawkb«. 

Gronow, 
Blunt. 

Farrand, 

Gronow, 

wolseley. 

Amount 

paid, 

if  any. 

1077 

Morris,  William. 

1078 

Martin,  John. 

^ 

1079 

Mar3on,  John, 

1080 

Murray,  Robert. 

1081 

Mort,  Charles  Chester. 

1082 

Masfen,  John. 

1083 

Moreton,  Mattheir  - 

bribed,  B. 

1084 

Morgan,  Arthur. 

1085 

Morgan,  Charles. 

1086 

Mann,  William. 

1087 

Meddins,  William. 

1088 

Mountford,  Richaird- 

bribed,  B. 

1089 

Mountford,  Samuel. 

1090 

Machin,  Josiah. 

1091 

Moseley,  Williani. 

• 

1092 

Marson,  James. 

1093 

Meeson,  John. 

1094 

Marsh,  John. 

1095 

Mottram,  Joseph^ 

1096 

Morton,  Edward. 

1097 

Malpass,  Joseph. 

1098 

Marson,  Walter. 

1099 

Moore,  Joseph  Qodges. 

> 

1100 

Muir,  James. 

, 

1101 

Norcop,  George       -    •    • 

bribed,  B. 

1102 

Nickson,  George, 

1103 

Nickson,  Wiltitai     - 

bribed,  B  M. 

1104 

Norman,  George. 

1105 

Piggot,  John. 

1106 

Pearson,  .John. 

1107 

Passman,  Charles  Bradford. 

1108 

Parr,  Thomas  -        .        . 

bribed,  B. 

1109 

Peake,  Edward. 

1110 

Perkin,  Joseph. 

1111 

Phillips,  John. 

1112 

Plant,  Richard. 

1113 

Perry,  Thomas. 

1114 

Pilsbury,  John. 

1115 

Poulteny,  William. 

ni6 

Powell,  John. 

1117 

Parkes,  Thomas. 

1118 

Plant,  John     -        -        - 

bribed,  M.  (2)   - 

bribed,  B. 

1119 

Petchell,  William 

1120 

Pearson,  Josiah. 

1121 

Riley,  Joseph 

1122 

Riley,  Thomas. 

1123 

Rainham,  Timothy. 

1124 

Rogers,  John. 

1125 

Rochell,  Richard. 

1126 

Robotham  William. 

1127 

Reynolds,  Thomas. 

1128 

Robinson,  Thomas. 

1129 

Smith,  Charles 

-        -        - 

bribed,  C. 

1130 

Summerfield,  Francis 

bribed,  B. 

1131 

Sharratt,  Sampson. 

1133 

Sellers,  Lamech. 

1133 

Shallcross,  William. 

1134 

Sutton,  John  -         -         - 

bribed,  B. 

1135 

Shaw,  John. 

1136 

Salmon,  Joseph  Ellis. 

1137 

Shelley,  Thomas      - 

bribed,  B. 

1138 

Smallman,  Thomas  - 

bribed,  B. 

1139 

Sutton,  John    -         -         - 

bribed,  B, 

1140 

Sillitoe,  Joseph. 

J141 

Shaw,  William 

bribed,  M.  (3)    - 

bribed,  B. 

1142 

Salt,  Thomas  -         .        - 

bribed,  M.  (2)    - 

1143 

Simpole,  Richard     - 

bribed,  B, 

1144 

Smith,  Daniel  -        -        - 

bribed,  B. 

1145 

Stanton,  Eilward     - 

bribed,  B. 

H46 

Silvester,  Robert      - 

bribed,  B. 

1147 

Smith,  James. 

1148 

Smith,  John. 

"49 

Summerfield,  Joseph. 

' 
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Mr.  E.  Herford. 

Candidates 

List 

Candidates 

Candidates 

Election  1835: 

GOODRICKE, 

on  which 
Name 

o  July  1836. 

No. 

Election  1831 : 

Election  1832 : 

in 
Regis- 

Name  of  Voter. 

Campbell, 

Chetwynd, 

Chetwynd, 

occurs,  with 

GiSBORKE, 

Gronow, 

Farraxd, 

Amount 

^Cl* 

Hawkes. 

Blunt. 

Gronow, 
Wolseley. 

paid, 
if  any. 

1150 

Spilsbury  John. 
Smith,  Thomas 

1151 

bribed,  M.  (2)   - 

bribed. 

1152 

Swanwick,  Joseph. 

1153 

Sellers,  Sampson. 
Southern,  William,  jun. 

"54 

1155 

Smith,  John. 

1156 

Smallshaw,  Robert. 

1157 

Stych,  Charles. 

1158 

Seckerson,  Philip. 

1159 

Stringer,  Thomas. 

1160 

Slayney,  John. 

1161 

Simpson,  Michael. 

1163 

Stevenson,  Thomas. 

1163 

Southern,  William,  sen. 

1164 

Smith,  Richard 

bribed,  M. 

1165 

Shaw,  John  Kenderdine. 

1166 

Swift,  John. 

1167 

Sellman,  Humphrey. 

ij68 

Somerville,  Francis. 

1169 

Stevens,  Richard. 

1170 

Scarlett,  Samuel. 

1171 

Simpson,  John. 

1172 

Sidney,  George. 

1173 

Trubshaw,  Henry. 

1174 

Thomas,  Thomas     - 

bribed,^  B. 

1175 

Talbot  John. 

1176 

Tooth,  John    ... 

, 

bribed,  C. 

1177 

Taylor,  James. 

\ 

1178 

Turnock,  James. 

1179 

Turner,  John 

1180 

Turnock,  Robert. 

1181 

Tildesley,  Richard. 

1182 

Tildesley,  John. 

1183 

Tomlinson,  Rich.  Bartlam. 

1184 

Till,  Thomas  -        -        - 

bribed,  B. 

1185 

Thornton,  Thomas. 

1186 

Turner,  George. 

^'ll 

Thorpe,  Robert. 

1188 

Taylor,  Thomas. 

1189 

Taylor  William. 

bribed,  M. 

1190 

Tinnins,  Henry. 

1191 

Tildesley,  John. 

1192 

Unitt,  James. 

1193 

Vitta,  Charles. 

1194 

Vickers,  Michael.     - 

bribed,  B. 

1195 

Whiston,  George      - 

bribed,  B.  g. 

1196 

Whiston,  Thomas    - 

bribed,  B.  q. 

1197 

Ward,  Charles. 

1198 

Wogan,  William. 

1199 

Whieldon,  William  Henrv 

... 

bribed,  B. 

1200 

Ward,  William. 

1201 

Woolley,  Thomas. 

1202 

Ward,  John. 

1203 

Ward,  John  Collins. 

1204     Weaver,  Thomas  Davies.     j 

1205 

Ward,  Richard. 

1206 

Wood  Thomas. 

1207 

Wood,  William. 

1208 

Wood,  George 
Watwood,  Thomas. 

bribed,  B. 

1209 

1210 

Wynne,  George. 

1211 

Worsey,  Edward. 

1212 

Webb,  Charles  Henry. 

1213 

Wilson,  Thomas. 

1214 

Webb,  James. 

1215 

Whalley,  ThomaR. 

1216 

Wilkes,  George. 

. 

1217 

Wilhams,  Thomas. 

1218 

Wynne,  Robert. 

1219 

Williams,  William. 

:220 

Wynne,  John. 

1221 

Worsey,  Ephraim. 

1222 

Walker,  John. 
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Candidates 

List 

Candidates 

Candidates 

Election  18;)5: 

on  which 

No. 

Election  1831 : 

Election  1832 : 

Goodricke, 

Name 

in 

Name  of  Voter. 

Campbbll, 

Chetwynd, 

Chetwynd, 

occurs,  with 

Regis- 

GiSBORNB, 

Gronow, 

Farrand, 

Amount 

ter* 

Hawkes. 

BWNT. 

Grobtow, 

WOLSELEY. 

paid, 
if  any. 

1223 

Williams,  David. 

1224 

Webb,  George. 

1225 

Webb,  Thomas. 

1^26 

Wallis,  Emmaus. 

1227 

Wood,  Thomas, 

1228 

Wadsworth,  William. 

1229 

Walker,  George. 

1230 

Wynne,  George,  jun. 

1231 
1232 

Wynne,  William,  jun. 
Whalley,  William, 
Yates,  William. 

1333 

Mr.  E.  Uerfwi. 
20  July  1836. 


Householders  in  new  Parliamentary  Borough. 


1234 

Ash,  Charles. 

1235 

Blakeman,  William  - 

bribed,  B. 

1236 

Burton,  John. 

, 

1237 

Blakeman,  Thomas  - 



bribed,  B. 

1238 

Bissell,  Joseph. 

1239 

Bradley,  Robert, 

1240 

Careless,  George 

1241 

Clarke,  Charles. 

1242 

Davison  James. 

1243 

Graham,  Thomas. 

1244 

Glover,  John  - 

bribed,  B. 

1245 

Hawkins,  WiUiam. 

i24e) 

Hollinson,  John. 

1247 

Harper,  Emanuel. 
Hollis,  Walter. 

1248 

12+9 

Huddleston,  Edward. 

1250 

Hubbald,  John  William. 

1251 

Johnson,  James 

bribed,  B.,  M. 

1252 

Kenderdinc,  John. 

. 

1253 

Mitchell,  John 

bribed,  B. 

1254 

Nutt,  Benjamin. 
Parker,  WiUiam 

1255 

bribed,  B. 

1256 

Perrin,  William  Jackson. 

1257 

Parker  Thomas 

bribed,  B. 

1258 

Plant,  William 

-i— - 

bribed,  M. 

1259 

Richardson,  John 

1260 

1261 

Slaney,  John. 

1262 

Simpson,  Thomas. 

^ 

3263 

Sayer,  John. 
SpOsbury,  James 
Targett,  William     - 

1264 

bribed,  M.  (y) 

1265 

bribed,  B. 

1266 

Tagg,  William 
Tildesley,  William  - 

bribed,  B. 

1267 

bribed,  B. 

1268 

Whalley,  Matthew. 

1269 

Walker,  Samuel. 

1270 

Ward,  Thomas 

bribed,  B. 

1271 

Worse,  William. 

Mr.  JVhitmore  requested  that  time  might  be  allowed  to  bring  forward 
evidence  to  show  that  the  names  on  the  register  of  1836,  inserted  in  the 
analysis  just  given  in,  were  not  the  same  persons  who,  under  the  same 
names,  received  money  in  former  elections. 

The  Counsel  were  informed  that  the  petitioners,  having  been  for  many 
days  in  possession  of  the  books  containing  the  names  of  the  persons  stated 
to  have  been  bribed,  ought  to  have  been  in  a  situation  by  the  present 
time  to  give  the  evidence  referred  to  as  a  part  of  their  case,  it  being  un- 
derstood, on  all  hands,  that  the  case  would  be  closed  fhis  day. 


541. 
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Mr.  Charles  FUni. 
20  July  1836.         Then  Mr.  Charles  Flint  was  again  called  in,  and  further  Examined  as  foUows  : 

Mf.  JVhitmoTeJ]  HAVE  you  compared  the  register  of  the  year  1832  with  this 
register  of  the  year  1835  ? — I  have. 

Have  you  compared  it  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  many  names  were  on  the 
register  of  1832  which  are  not  in  the  register  of  1835  ? — I  have. 

Have  you  compared  it  also  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  many  names  are  upon 
the  register  of  1835  that  were  not  on  the  register  of  1832  ? — I  have. 

Does  the  result  of  that  comparison  appear  in  the  table  before  you  ? — 
It  does. 

Did  you  make  that  comparison  yourself? — I  did. 

Have  you  also  made  a  statement  of  those  who  are  entered  in  a  double  capacity 
as  freemen  and  householders  ? — I  have. 

You  have  made  deductions  in  both  respects .?— I  have.  They  are  made  also 
with  personal  knowledge,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  overseer.  They  are 
made  out  by  comparison  of  the  registers  of  1835  and  1832.  I  had  both  regiS'' 
ters  before  me  at  the  time  when  I  made  that  table. 

You  made  a  comparison  of  those  registers  ? — ^Yes. 

By  a  Lord!]  What  do  you  mean  by  assistanqe  of  the  overseer? — Perhaps  the 
statement  will  explain  itself,  if  I  am  allowed  to  read  it. 

Mr.  JVhitmore.']  You  can  speak  as  to  double  entries  of  freemen  and  houses- 
holders  ;  you  have  made  a  comparison  from  your  knowledge  ?— Yes. 

But  as  to  the  changes  of  names  that  were  made  simply  by  the  register  ? — 
They  are  made  by  comparison  between  the  registers  of  1832  and  1835.  I  could 
not  have  made  out  a  double  register  without  personal  knowledge,  but  the  house- 
holders appeared  upon  the  register  of  1832  and  1835. 

By  a  Lord.']  Under  the  head  of  deductions  that  are  registered  in  1832,  and 
not  in  1835,  and  that  are  dead  since  the  registration  of  1835,  there  is  the  number 
of  263  ? — ^Those  that  are  dead  do  not  appear  by  the  registration  ;  they  are  de- 
ducted from  the  registration  of  1835. 

How  does  that  fact  appear  ? — ^The  overseer  is  aware  of  that  fact,  and  will  prove 
that  fact  if  necessary.  Those  that  are  dead  apply  to  about  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
which  the  overseer  can  speak  to  :  the  two  registrations  show  the  difference  of 
245 ;  the  list  is  made  up  by  the  difference  of  the  deaths  ;  I  can  alter  it  to  agree 
with  the  registration  in  one  moment,  for  I  have  the  materials  here. 

Cross-edamined  by  Mr.  Axcstin, 

Did  you  make  out  this  table  ? — 1  did. 

The  first  item  is  freemen  registered  in  1832,  and  not  in  1835,  and  that  are 
dead  since  the  registration  of  1835 :  do  I  understand  you  to  say  about  thirteen 
or  fourteen  are  dead  ? — I  believe  that  is  the  number. 

Then  that  will  leave  250  who  are  registered? — ^There  are  about  245,  exclusive 
of  those  dead. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  there  are  245  names  appearing  upon  the  register  of  1835^ 
they  did  not  appear  upon  the  register  of  1832  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  mean  they  were  not  registered  as  householders  in  1832  ? — I  do* 

By  a  Lord.]  You  mean  to  say  that  is  the  result  of  the  paper  before  th« 
House? — ^Yes,  the  result  of  the  registrations  of  1832  and  1835. 

Mr.  Amtin^  As  taken  generally  from  the  registers,  by  reference  to  the  name 
alone,  without  reference  to  the  person  ? — Yes. 

Be  so  good  as  to  produce  the  list  ? — ^This  is  an  office  copy  of  the  register  of 
1832. 

"  Freemen  registered  in  1835  and  not  in  1832."  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  names  of  those  freemen  do  not  occur  at  all  in  the  registry  of  1832  ? — ^I  do. 

You  say  you  have  a  register  of  the  change  of  names  ? — ^I  will  mark  them  in 
red  ink,  tf  it  is  required. 

Mr.  Austin  consented  to  withdraw  any  objection  to  this  paper  being 

delivered  in,  the  reference  to  persons  who  were  dead  being  struck  out, 

or  their  deaths  being  proved. 

^  Mr.  Whitmore  stated  that  he  gave  parol  evidence  of  the  deaths  of  the 

persons  referred  to. 
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Mr.  Robert  Jones  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined  as  follows : 

Mr.  Whitmore.]  YOU  are  the  standing  overseer  of  Stafford  ?— I  am.  11©^* 

That  before  you  is  the  register  of  1832  ?— It  is.  ^'^  "^"^^  '^^* 

Will  you  look  through  the  re^ster  and  state,  of  your  own  knowledge,  who  in 
that  register  are  now  dead? — John  Biddulph. 

Mr.  Atistin.]  Is  there  any  person  of  that  name  living  now  ? — No. 

There  is  no  such  name  upon  the  last  register  ? — ^No,  he  lias  died  since  the 
last  roister. 

You  made  out  the  list  of  1832? — ^Not  the  burgess  list ;  but  I  know  he  has 
died  since  the  register. 

How  do  you  know  what  John  Biddulph  was  inserted  in  tliat  list  ? — Because 
there  was  no  other. 

Th^re  are  two  John  Biddulphs,  senior  and  junior?— There  is  John  Biddulph 
dead ;  there  is  a  son  of  his  living.     He  is  entered,  No.  93. 

How  do  you  know  he  is  dead  ? — I  saw  him  buried. 

Mr.  fVhUmore.]  What  is  the  next  name  ?— Edward  Brooks,  No.  56  ;  he  is  dead. 

How  do  you  know  that  ? — I  was  imder  bearer  to  him  :  the  next  is  John  Birch, 
No.  68. 

Did  you  follow  him  to  his  grave  too  ?— No. 

Mr.  Austin.]  How  do  you  know  that  he  is  dead? — Because  I  have  been  to  his 
house ;  he  kept  a  bad  house,  and  I  have  been  there  to  alarm  him.  The  next 
is  James  Bill,  No.  133  ;  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him ;  he  died  of  a  decline ; 
he  was  a  neighbour  of  mine. 

When  did  he  die  ? — Some  time  last  year. 

Before  the  register  for  1836  was  made  out? — I  will  not  be  positive  of  that ;  it 
was  in  the  height  of  the  summer  he  died. 

Then  he  was  registered  after  he  was  dead  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  he  was ;  he 
was  ill  in  the  hot  weather ;  he  might  have  died  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
summer,  but  I  believe  he  is  dead.  The  next,  Richard  Cook,  No.  1 53,  he  has 
been  dead  about  six  weeks.  The  next  is  William  Grattridge,  No.  361,  he  died 
about  two  months  ago.  James  Hubball,  No.  444,  he  died  about  Christmas. 
The  next  is  Thomas  Keen,  No.  620,  he  has  been  dead  about  five  weeks.  Edward 
Kennedlne,  No.  550. 

Did  he  live  in  theForegate-street? — ^Yes.  John  Lees,  No.  553,  he  died  about 
a  month  ago.  No.  584,  Francis  Machin ;  he  died  sometime  about  December 
last.  The  next,  No.  585,  Daniel  Moreton ;  he  has  been  dead  about  three 
quarters  of  a  year,  I  suppose.     The  next  is  Joseph  Mills,  590. 

When  did  he  die?— About  six  months  ago.  The  next  is  Lewis  Perkin,  682r 
James  Perkin,  No.  684.  The  next  is  No.  913,  James  Webb ;  he  died  about  six 
or  eight  weeks  ago.  The  next  is  No.  932,  William  Webb ;  he  died  a  month 
ago.  Here  is  another  I  have  not  called,  George  Keen  Seckerton.  There  is 
another,  John  Moore ;  he  has  been  dead  about  three-quarters  of  a  year. 

What  is  the  total  number  of  those  ? — Eighteen. 

Those  are  deaths  since  the  registry  of  1835  ? — ^Ycs,  they  are. 

Are  you  employed  in  making  out  a  list  of  householders  or  freemen  for  tile 
register  which  is  about  to  be  made  for  this  year  ? — Of  the  householders  I  am. 

It  is  your  duty  to  make  out  that  list  ? — It  is. 

When  do  you  make  it  ? — I  begin  to  make  it  the  20th  of  this  month. 

You  have  made  yourself  master  of  the  information  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
making  out  that  list  ? — I  have. 

Are  there  any  additions  this  year  to  the  householders*  list  of  last  year  ? — ^Yes, 
there  is  an  addition. 

Mr.  Austin.']  Have  you  got  the  list  ? — No,  it  is  not  made  out :  I  have  the 
rate  books ;  there  is  an  increase  and  a  decrease,  but  I  think  the  increase  is 
greater  than  the  decrease. 

Mr.  fVhitvfwre.]  How  many  new  householders  are  there  ?—  I  suppose  there 
may  be^  perhaps,  thirty  or  forty. 

How  many  are  gone  from  last  year  ? — I  suppose  there  would  be  six  or  eight- 
and-twenty  go  off. 

Mr.  Austin.]  What  increase  can  you  say  there  is  ? — I  dare  say  there  may  be 
an  increase  of  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Whitmore.]  The  nmnber  which  have  gone  off  and  come  on,  about  thirty 
each  way  ? — Probably  thereabout. 

541.  X  x  There 
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There  is  a  change  to  that  amount  either  way  ? — ^There  is. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  freemen  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  make  that  list  out. 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  freemen  of  1835  on  the  last  year's  register,  who  have 
been  now  resident  for  more  than  six  months  ? — Oh,  yes ;  I  have  looked  the 
register  over. 

What  means  of  knowledge  have  you  that  any  of  those  freemen  have  become 
non-resident? — There  were  nine-and-twenty  or  thirty  who  have  become  non- 
resident. 

Do  you  know  where  they  are  ? — Some  living  in  Manchester,  some  in  Liver- 
pool, some  in  Wolverhampton,  and  two  are  living  in  London  now. 

Do  you  know  that  ?-•  -Yes ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  living  or  dead, 
but  they  were  in  London  some  time  back. 

They  have  ceased  to  reside  at  StaflFord  ? — Yes. 

They  have  gone  away  from  Stafibrd  ? — ^Yes,  gone  away  entirely,  and  their 
families  as  well. 

They  have  left  since  the  last  register  ? — Yes ;  there  were  a  few  that  were  on 
the  last  register  that  were  non-residents ;  then  they  will  be  struck  off  this  year, 
of  course. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  vnthdranD. 

The  List  produced  by  Mr.  Flint  was  read  as  follows : 

Alterations  and  Additions  in  Stafford  and  Forbbridoe  Housbhoidbiu  and  FREEMiMin 
1835  since  1832,  and  showing  double  Entries  of  both  Classes,  made  by  a  comparison  of  die 
Registers  of  1832  and  1835. 

Deduct  for  Deaths  since  Register  of  1836    -    Eighteen  Persons. 

Freemen  roistered  in  1832,  and  not  in  1835,  and  that  are  de^d  since  the 
Registration  of  1835        --------- 

Freemen  regbtered  in  1835,  and  not  in  1832        ..... 


Stafford  Householders  in  1832,  and  not  in  1835  .... 
Ditto  -  ditto  -  1 835*  and  not  in  1833  .... 
Deduct  those  that  are  double  entered  as  Freemen  and  Housdiolders 


Forebridge  Householders  registered  in  1833,  and  not  in  1835 
Ditto    -        -      ditto  •      .        -        1835,  and  not  in  1832          -  v      - 
Deduct  those  that  are  double  entered,  as  Stafford  and  Forebridge  House- 
holders --- 


Summary. 
Alterations  and  Additions  in  Freemen  between  1832  and  1835 
Ditto     -        -    Stafford  Householders 
Ditto      -        -    Forebridge  ditto        ... 


363 

"4 

30 
110 

377 

253 
142 

3 

140 

8 

ts 

539 

377 

140 

22 


539 


Deducting  the  double  Entries  from  the  Freemen. 

Freemen  registered  in  1832,  and  not  m  1835,  and  that  are  dead  since  the 

Registration  of  1835 

Freemen  rqpstered  in  1835,  and  not  in  1832 

Deduct  those  that  are  double  entered  as  Fireemen  and  Housdudders 

Stafford  Householders  roistered  in  1832,  and  not  in  1835      ... 
Ditto  ditto        •        -        1835,  and  not  in  1832      .        •        . 


Forebridge  Householders  in  1832,  and  not  in  1835        .        .        .        . 
Ditto        -       ditto       -        1835,  and  not  in  1832        .        .        .        . 
Deduct  those  that  are  double  entered  as  Stafford  and  Forebridge  House- 
holders • 


Summary. 

Alterations  and  Additions  in  Freemen  between  1832  and  1835 
Ditto    -        -     Stafford  Householders 
Ditto    -        -     Forebridge  ditto         ... 


263 
144 


16 


377 
142 


30 
25* 


14 


235 

282 

22 


435 


282 


88 


5X 
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Then  Mr.  Charles  Flint  was  again  called  in;  and  further  Examined  as  follows: 

%  

Mr.  Wkitmore.']  HAVE  you  compared  that  list,  handed  in  hy  Mr.  Herford,  a 
list  of  persons  who  received  money  from  Captain  Gronow  in  1835  ? — I  have.  20  July  1836. 

Do  you  find  any  names  in  that  list  which  do  not  occur  in  the  same  lists  of 
persons  brihed  at  previous  elections  ? — I  find  of  freemen  who  did  not  receive 
money  in  1832  from  Gronow,  and  did  receive  in  1835,  William  DeavaU. 

That  is  the  only  instance  of  a  person  who  received  in  1835,  who  did  not 
receive  in  1832,  or  previously? — I  have  some  doubts  as  to  five  others. 

What  is  the  ground  of  your  doubt?— ^The  names  correspond,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  identically  the  same  parties.  There  are  some  I  have  queried,  but  I 
cannot  state,  with  the  exception  of  seven;  there  is  one  name  I  know  who  received 
in  1835,  but  did  not  in  1832.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  put  the  whole  number 
at  seven,  that  will  be  the  friU  extent  of  it. 

From  the  list  of  Captain  Gronow's,  have  any  gone  off  from  deaths  within  your 
own  knowledge  ? — Part  of  those  that  the  overseer  has  proved  to  be  dead ;  for 
instance,  John  Birch,  Richard  Cook  and  others:  there  are  about  eight  dead, 
and  seven  non-residents  since  the  election. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

\The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  that  the  further  consideration  and  second  reading  of  the  said 
Bill  be  put  off  tiU  Tuesday  next,  and  that  the  Lords  be  summoned. 
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FROM    THE 


SELECT  COMMITTEE 


OS 


TURNPIKE  TRUSTS  AND  TOLLS; 


TOOETHER  WITH  THE 


MINHJTES.OF  EVIDENCE, 


AND  APPENDIX. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  PriMtd, 
9  August  1836. 
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MartiSf  V  die  Martii^  1836. 

Ordered^  That  a  Select  Cemmitiee  be  appoiDted  to  consider  the  present  system  of 
Turnpike  Tolls  and  Trusts,  and  other  Matters  relating  to  Roads. 


J(WM,  3«  ifo  iliar/ij,  1836. 

The  Committee  was  nominated  of, — 

Mr.  Mackinnon.  Mr.  Law  Hodges. 

Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.  Mr.  Fleming. 

Lord  Viscount  Clive.  Sir  Richard  Mnsgrave. 

Colonel  Rushbrooke.  Mr.  David  Roche. 

Lord  Viscount  Lowther.  Mr*  Edward  John  Stanley. 

Mr.  Childers.  Mr.  Walter  Long. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell.  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan. 

Mr.  Stewart  Mackenzie. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers  and  Records . 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


LuftiBf  9<»  die  Maii,  1836. 


Ordered,  That  Mr.  Law  Hodges,  Sir  Richard  Mnsgrave,  and  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan, 
be  discharged  from  further  attendance ;  and  that  Mr.  George  Evaos^  Mr.  Chalmers,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Walker,  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


Martis,  9*  die  Augtisti,  1836. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations,  together  with 
the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  them,  to  The  House. 


THE  REPORT p.     iii 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.      1 

APPENDIX       -         ..-....-.    p.  159 
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THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  consider  the  present  s]rstem 
of  Turnpike  Tolls  and  Trusts,  and  other  Matters  relating  to  Roads  ; 
and  who  were  empowered  to  Report  their  Observations  thereupon^ 
together  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  them,  to  The 
House ;— Have  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT : 

YOUR  Committee  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  separate  the  subject  placed 
under  their  consideration  into  the  following  Heads,  and  after  stating  the 
abstract  of  the  Evidence  upon  each,  to  lay  before  The  House  the  conclusions 
which  seem  to  arise  from  whatever  information  they  were  enabled  to  obtain. 

1.  The  expediency  of  abolishing  Tolls  and  ToUgates,  and  of 
substituting  some  other  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Turnpike 
Roads  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

2.  The  Consolidation  (to  a  certain  extent)  of  Turnpike  Trusts, 
both  in  Revenue  and  in  Management. 

3.  The  formation  of  a  Highway  or  Rural  Police  by  an  organization 
of  the  labourers  employed  on  the  Roads. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  Central  Board  in  the  Metropolis  to 
superintend  and  control  the  management  of  the  Funds,  and  the 
expenditure  of  Road  Trusts. 

In  regard  to, 
1.  The  expediency  of  abolishing  Tolls  and  Tollgates,  and  of  substituting 
soma  other  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Turnpike  Roads  throi^hout 
the  Kingdom*  The  great  proportion  of  the  witnesses  examined  on  thiff 
point  appear  nearly  unanimous  in  their  testimony,  that  the  system  of  exacting 
Toll  from  the  Public  for  the  use  of  the  Roads,  is  vexatious,  expensive  in  the 
collection  by  the  number  of  Collectors  and  Tollgates  kept  up,  and  from 
a  combination  occasionally  found  amongst  the  Lessees  of  such  Tollgates  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  by  which  in  some  instances  the  fair  equivalent  in 
rent  is  not  obtained  by  the  Trustees.  The  loss  sustained  by  this  mode  of 
raising  a  revenue  from  the  public  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  but  Your  Committee  entertain  but  littie  doubt  that  such  loss 
or  per-centage  in  receiving  Toll  is  considerable.  In  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  great  towns  are  not  found,  the  chief  burden  of  the  Tolls  seems 
to  fall  upon  the  landholder  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
whilst  they  are  paying  more  in  Tolls  than  they  would  probably  pay  in  some 
other  manner  if  the  system  were  altered,  they  find  their  property  in  houses 
or  land  deteriorated  in  value  from  the  impediments  to  a  free  intercourse  of 
commodities  arising  from  Tolls. 

Your  Committee  submit  that  facility  of  communication  in  every  country  is 
one  of  the  causes,  and  also  a  result,  of  national  prosperity  j  and  that  whatever 
charge  or  tax  has  a  tendency  to  check  this  facility  of  communication,  ought 
to  be  avoided  by  the  Legislature. 

The  observation  often  made,  that  those  only  who  use  the  roads  should  pay 

for  such  use,  can  scarcely  be  applicable  in  a  civilized  community,  where  every 
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individual  must  more  or  less  be  benefited  by  facility  of  communication.  If 
in  this  Metropolis  a  Tollbar  were  erected  in  the  centre  of  each  street  for 
carriages  and  horses^  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
house  paying  a  rate  of  say  lOl.  in  each  year  for  paving,  lighting,  &c.  &c^ 
would  in  lieu  of  that  rate  prefer  paying  151.  in  each  year  at  the  ToUbars  in 
the  several  streets ;  such,  however,  in  a  greater  circle,  seems  to  be  the  system 
of  Tolls  and  Tollgates  in  the  country. 

Although  Your  Committee  can  scarcely  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion, 
ttan  that  the  abolition  of  Tolls  throughout  the  Kingdom  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  community,  they  cannot  withhold  their  expression  of  regret  at  the 
difficulties  that  present  themselves  in  the  substitution  of  any  other  mode  of 
revenue  available  for  that  purpose. 

The  Witnesses  examined  vary  considerably  in  their  sentiments  on  this 
subject.  A  house-rate  on  all  houses  above  lOZ.  a  year  rent,  a  county  rate, 
the  assessed  taxes  on  horses  and  carriages,  and  the  post-horse  duty,  have 
been  severally  mentioned :  on  these  points,  however.  Your  Committee  do 
not  feel  themselves  called  on  to  give  any  opinion. 

2.  The  consolidation  (to  a  certain  extent)  of  Turnpike  Trusts,  both  in 
revenue  and  in  management. 

On  this  point  the  Evidence  seems  nearly  unanimous,  that  such  a  conso- 
lidation would  be  desirable :  the  most  convincing  evidence  given  seems  to 
show,  that  the  result  would  be,  a  saving  of  the  heavy  Expenditure  arising 
from  the  salaries  and  perquisites  of  the  officers  mana^g  small  Trusts; 
a  cheaper  and  more  extensive  mode  of  purchasing  road  materials ;  in  abolish- 
ing the  competition  for  such  materials  now  common  amongst  small  Trusts ; 
from  an  increased  capital,  and  greater  and  more  constant  demand  naturally 
arising  from  the  means  of  a  Consolidated  Trust ;  to  which  may  be  added,  an 
improved  and  more  comprehensive  system  of  management  being  obtained, 
in  an  extended  Trust,  than  can  at  present  be  found  in  the  small  Trusts. 

In  this  consolidation,  difficulties  however  seem  to  present  themselves 
not  easily  overcome.  These  difficulties  arise  from  the  opposition  to  such 
a  measure  by  those  connected  with  the  small  Trusts,  which  are  extended 
widely  throughout  the  country  districts.  The  main  obstacle,  however,  is 
found  in  the  state  of  the  Funds  of  the  several  Trusts,  some  being  consider- 
ably in  debt,  beyond  perhaps  what  they  can  pay,  others  being  (if  the  term 
may  be  allowed)  in  affluent  circumstances,  which  renders  a  consolidation 
of  funds  not  acceptable  to  both  parties ;  also  from  the  opposition  raised 
by  the  creditors  of  those  Trusts  who  have  given  good  security,  the  creditors 
of  which  feel  adverse  to  the  adoption  of  any  measure  likely  to  lessen  their 
security  by  uniting  the  solvent  Trust,  to  whom  they  have  advanced  money, 
with  one  or  more  of  an  opposite  description.  The  expression  used  by  one 
of  the  witnesses  (28  April  1836)  is,  "  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  that  until 
the  mode  of  securing  the  debt  upon  an  equitable  apportionment  be  made, 
no  efi^ective  course  of  consolidating  the  Trusts  can  be  accomplished." 

A  consolidation  of  Management,  without  a  similar  measure  with  regard  to 
tne  Funds,  may,  some  of  the  witnesses  seem  to  imagine,  create  confusion  and 
difficulty,  and  not  be  productive  of  the  benefits  required. 

3.  The  formation  of  a  Highway  or  Rural  Police  by  an  organization  of 
the  labourers  employed  on  the  Roads. 

This 
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This  force,  which  it  is  not  proposed  to  establish  from  the  labourers  on  a  sys- 
tem of  police  resembling  that  now  so  useful  in  the  Metropolis  and  other  large 
towns,  but  only  an  occasional  police,  to  be  called  out  or  brought  into  operation 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  offenders  in  their  attempts  to  escape  from  or  evade 
justice,  and  to  prevent  arson  and  other  offences  against  the  laws,  seems  to  be 
approved  by  some  witnesses,  but  to  be  considered  by  other  testimony  as  not 
likely  to  combine  effectually  the  duties  of  a  labourer  and  those  of  a  constable, 
and  some  witnesses  think  that  the  performance  of  one  duty  might  disqualify 
the  party  from  the  due  exercise  of  the  other.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the 
Middlesex  and  Essex  Roads,  the  surveyors  and  labourers  have  lately  been 
sworn  in  as  special  constables,  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  police  of 
the  said  Roads,  without  such  duty  interfering  with  their  ordinary  labours  *. 

On  this  subject  Your  Committee  do  not  feel  themselves  qualified  to  give 
an  opinion,  and  will  only  lay  before  The  House  the  Evidence  received. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  Central  Board  in  the  Metropolis  to  superintend 
and  control  the  management  of  the  Funds,  and  the  expenditure  of  Road  IVusts. 

On  this  question  the  evidence  has  been  nearly  balanced  between  the 
eligibility  of  such  a  Central  Board  being  established  in  the  Metropolis,  or 
in  the  several  counties,  or  districts.  Your  Committee  cannot  but  think  that 
a  central  board,  or  local  boards  of  control,  of  such  a  description,  would  prove 
useful  in  preventing  any  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  funds  in  some  Trusts,  and 
in  checking  the  practice  of  making  or  keeping  up  roads  with  the  public  money 
in  others,  either  for  local  purposes  or  personal  benefit  ;^  also  of  presenting  a 
barrier  to  the  system  of  borrowing  money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  by  which 
some  Trusts,  at  this  moment,  are  liable  to  pay  tnore  in  interest  than  they 
receive  in  Tolls. 

With  all  the  advantages,  however,  arising  from  a  controlling  power  over 
expenditure.  Your  Committee  must  guard  against  being  understood  as  con- 
veying the  recommendation  of  any  executive  power,  or  control  of  manage- 
ment or  of  direction,  being  confided  to  a  central  board,  which  might  place  the 
management  of  the  Roads  of  the  Kingdom  under  the  same  power  as  the  Roads 
of  France  or  of  Spain.  Your  Committee  cannot  but  entertain  the  opinion,  that 
the  country  gentlemen  and  the  magistracy  in  the  several  counties,  aiie  the 
parties  most  likely  to  exercise  the  executive  power  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  Roads  with  most  advantage  to  the  public,  and  satisfaction  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Your  Committee  also*  think  that  a  controlling  power  over  expen- 
diture would  be  beneficial,  either  in  a  central  board  or  local  districts. 

Evidence  was  laid  before  Your  Committee  relative  to  the  formation  of 
Roads  and  other  matters,  which,  not  being  of  a  conclusive  character,  may 
become  the  subject  of  consideration  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 
Your  Committee  having  given  the  result  of  the  examination  taken  before 
them,  cannot  avoid  laying  before  The  House  the  conclusion  which  such 
Evidence,  and  the  Statements  contained  in  the  Returns  on  Turnpike  Trusts 
and  Tolls  throughout  the  country,  have  enabled  them  to  make ;  which  are 
submitted  as  follows : 

Your  Committee  think  the  present  state  of  the  Trusts  and  Tolls  through- 
out the  Kingdom,  calls  imperatively  for  the  serious  attention  of  the  Legist 
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The  Debts  incurred  at  present  amount  to  nearly  9^000^000  L,  with  a  pro- 
bability of  increasing  every  year  in  the  same  ratio  as  they  have  done  fat 
many  years  past.     ^ 

Several  Trusts  are  in  a  state  of  insolvency ;  some  have  entered  into 
engagements  to  pay  interest  yearly  much  more  than  the  annual  amount 
of  their  income. 

The  formation  of  Railroads  may,  in  some  cases,  by  lessening  the  Tolls  on 
parallel  lines  of  road,  seriously  injure  the  hand  fide  creditors,  and  at  the  same 
time  throw  the  entire  burthen  of  maintaining  the  Roads  on  the  adjoining 
parishes,  which  would  prove  a  heavy  charge  on  the  landed  interest. 

The  mismanagement  in  the  funds,  and  confusion  in  the  accounts,  of  some 
Trusts,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Returns^  in  many,  is  much  to  be  r^retted. 

Under  these  peculiar  circumstances,  therefore,  if  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
thinks  fit  to  apply  any  remedy,  it  seems  that  one  or  other  of  the  foUowmg 
measures  may  present  themselves  for  Legislative  deUberation. 

To  consider  some  plan  that  may  lessen  the  expenses  of  management,  and 
will  consolidate  the  interests  of  the  several  Trusts,  check  extravagance, 
and  promote  economy,  and  for  a  time  stop  the  growing  eviL  The  other 
would  be,  at  once  firmly  to  meet  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves,  to 
pay  off  the  debt  of  9,000,000  /.  by  an  advance  of  a  given  sum  much  under  the 
amount  before  mentioned,  which  by  composition  would  enable  the  Trusts 
to  pay  off  their  debts,  to  abolish  the  system  of  Tolls  and  Tollgates,  substi- 
tute some  other  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Roads,  which  revenue 
need  not  exceed  1,000,000  L  annually,  in  place  of  the  sum  of  nearly  1,600,000  /. 
a  year  at  present  exacted  firom  the  public,  which  Tolls  are  vexatious  and 
expensive  to  the  parties  by  whom  they  are  paid,  and  prove  also  injurious 
to  the  landed,  the  commercial,  and  to  every  other  interest  in  the  com- 
munity. 

In  the  event  of  some  other  revenue  being  substituted  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Roads,  in  place  of  that  collected  by  Toll,  the  Committee  think  such 
revenue  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  as  at  present. 

One  source  of  check  against  prospective  expenditure  Your  Committee 
recommend  for  immediate  adoption,  viz.  that  no  Turnpike  Bill  should  be 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  without  a  Clause  establishing  a  Sink- 
ing Fund,  of  not  less  than  One  per  Cent.,  for  the  redemption  of  any  Debt 
existing  under  the  authority  of  former  Acts,  and  a  similar  Clause  for  any 
Debt  hereafter  to  be  created,  for  making,  maintaining  and  impronng 
Turnpike  Roads. 

Your  Committee  have  gone  into  but  little  inquiry  with  r^aitl  to  the 
Turnpike  Trusts  in  Ireland,  for  want  of  time ;  and  the  Returns,  showing  the 
state  of  the  Turnpike  Trusts  in  Scotland,  have  not  yet  been  obtained.  It 
seems,  therefore,  expedient  that  this  Committee  should  be  renewed  at  ^ 
commencement  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  and  that  any  legislative 
measure  that  may  be  brought  forward  should  be  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  Committee. 
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Ijunay  \V  die  ApriUs,  1836. 


KEMBEUS   FIIESENT. 


Mr*  William  A*  Mackinnon^ 

Mr.  Childers. 

Mr.  Joha  W.  Fleming. 


Colonel  Rushbrooke. 
Mr.  Walter  Long. 


WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  MACKINNON,  ESQ.,  ik  the  Chaie. 


Colonel  John  Fox  Burgoyne^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

1 .  Chairman.']  YOU  have  directed  your  attention  to  the  system  of  the  collec-  Colonel 
tion  of  the  revenue  and  the  management  of  roads  ? — As  Chairman  of  the  Board     J.  F.  Burgoyne. 

of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  I  have  considered  the  matter  as  regards  Ireland,       

but  I  have  not  much  knowledge  of  the  English  system  from  positive  experi-      ^^  ^P"^  ^*3^- 
ence. 

2.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  your  opinion  is  with 
regard  to  the  expediency  of  altering  the  system  of  collecting  the  tolls,  and  of  rais- 
ing a  revenue  by  some  other  means  than  by  toll? — I  think  the  system  of  turnpike 
tolls  is  very  vexatious  and  very  expensive  {  I  should  recommend  in  preference 
some  general  taxation,  more  particularly  on  carriages  and  animals  of  draught 
and  riding,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  house  and  land-tax,  as  I  consider  "every 
member  of  the  community  is  benefited  by  the  maintenance  of  good  roads* 

3.  You  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  system  would  assist  the  landed  interest?-— 
I  think  it  would  be  more  just  to  all  interests,  to  all  parties,  that  it.  would  b^  more 
politic  and  less  expensive,  and  in  short,  more  just  to  His  Majesty's  subjects  in 
general.  As  far  as  the  landed  interests  are  concerned,  I  think  some  taxation 
may  fairly  be  laid  upon  them  for  the  cattle  and  sheep  and  agricultural  produce, 
&c.  that  make  use  of  the  roads  extensively. 

4.  Would  not  the  raising  of  the  amount  by  a  land-tax  be  equally  onerous  on 
the  landed  interest  as  the  payment  of  tolls  ? — I  think  that  they  would  have  a 
much  smaller  proportion  to  pay  by  the  taxation  I  should  propose,  than  they  have 
at  present;  I  think  that  every  house  above  a  certain  value,  even  in  towns,  should 
pay  a  tax ;  that  would  of  course  relieve  the  agriculturists.  . 

5*  Do  you  think  the  raising  such  a  revenue  would  be  popular  in  the  country  ? — 
I  think  it  would  eventually ;  it  would  be  so  extremely  light  on  everybody,  that 
they  would  see  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  practice  ;  at  first  there  will  be  parties  who 
imagine  that  they  now  avoid  the  tolls  altogether,  though  I  think  without  good 
grounds ;  for  instance,  householders  who  do  not  keep  horses  ;  there  is  certainly  a 
description  of  persons,  though  not  very  numerous,  who  avoid  all  description  of 
taxes,  such  as  single  men  who  have  no  constant  residence. 

6.  Did  it  ever  come  under  your  observation  that  there  was  combination  among 
those  individuals  who  lease  the  turnpikes  to  pay  less  rent  for  the  turnpike  than 
the  thing  was  fairly  worth,  so  as  to  defraud  the  public  of  its  just  rights? — I  have 
heard  of  such  combinations  frequently,  and  it  must  be  very  feasible  for  persons  to 
make  them,  though  I  could  not  state  instances  from  my  own  knowledge. 

7.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  what  amount 
of  the  money  paid  by  the  public  in  the  shape  of  tolls,  finds  its  way  to  the  repair  of 
roads  ? — I  have  never  attempted  to  make  a  precise  calculation ;  but  it  must  be 
very  irregular ;  in  very  small  trusts,  the  proportion  abstracted   from   the  real 
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Colonel  service  of  the  road  must  be  very  great,  to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  clerks  and 

J.  F.  Burgoyie.    the  gates  and  gate-keepers ;  in  larger  trusts  I  suppose  the  proportion  would  be 

less. 

18  April  1836,  8^  Have  you  ever  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  absolute  loss 

incurred  to  the  public  from  the  present  system  of  paying  Jtolls  ? — Never ;  there  is 
a  paper  which,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  would  enlighten  the  Committee 
upon  that  point,  to  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  Mr.  More  O^Ferrall's  Committee 
on  Turnpike  Trusts ;  there  the  amount  of  tolls  levied  is  detailed  and  th^  expenses 
of  each  trust,  and  the  discrepancy  between  one  and  another,  in  the  expense  of 
establishments,  is  very  great  indeed,  and  shows  the  system  to  be  very  injudicious. 

9.  You  have  no  doubt  the  loss  to  the  public  must  be  very  great? — The  loss 
must  be  very  great  indeed  in  a  small  trust ;  and  where  the  road  is  not  much 
frequented,  I  can  conceive  sometimes  the  tolls  would  hardly  pay  for  the  esta- 
blishment and  the  cost  of  collecting. 

10.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lords,  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  having  milemen  upon 
the  roads,  and  employing  them  as  constables  on  an  emergency;  forming  them  into 
a  sort  of  highway  police? — There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  system  might  be  adopted 
with  very  great  advantage,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  applicable  perhaps 
universally  ;  that  must  depend  probably  on  the  men  s  character ;  there  may  be  a 
very  good  man  on  the  road  for  work,  who  may  be  unfit  to  be  entrusted  as  a  con- 
stable, but  I  should  think  the  larger  proportion  might  be  made  use  of. 

1 1.  By  raising  the  character  of  the  workmen,  might  that  be  done  to  a  greater 
extent  ? — Probably. 

1 2.  Do  you  agree  with  this  part  of  the  report  of  the  Lords'  Committee :  "  The 
measure  of  employing  permanent  milemen,  with  occasional  assistant  labourers,  on 
the  roads,  has  combined  such  indisputable  advantages,  that  the  Committee  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  its  more  general  adoption,  and  submit  that  such  a 
system  might  be  rendered  contributory  to  objects  of  general  security"? — I  c^ee 
veith  that  entirely ;  but  I  da  not  think  in  Ireland  it  could  be  of  such  frequent 
application  as  in  England ;  men  cannot  be  induced  there  to  act  as  informers,  or 
to  assist  abstractedly  in 'the  prevention  of  ofiences,  though  they  would  in  cases 
of  theft. 

13.  They  would  be  a  different  class  of  persons  from  the  present  police  in 
Ireland  ? — If  employed  as  a  road-police,  they  would  act  in  that  way,  but  if  they 
are  road-workmen,  that  would  be  another  thing ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  easy 
to  combine  them,  but  the  state  and  feeling  of  the  country  is  improving,  and  by 
degfe^  that  system  might  come  into  operation. 

14.  With  regard  to  England,  do  you  consider  that  it  might  be  feasible  for 
the  establishment  of  a  rural  police,  to  make  use  of  milemen  ?— From  the  com- 
bination of  their  duties  they  will  hardly  be  so  efficient,  but  any  respectable  man 
in  England  may  be  made  a  guardian  of  the  laws,  and  perhaps  a  useful  constable, 
by  paying  him  somewhat  extra  for  the  duty. 

15.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  the  eligibility  of  consolidating,  not  only  the 
management,  but  also  the  funds  of  the  trusts  ? — I  think  any  consolidation  of  the 
small  trusts  in  any  shape  would  be  very  useful  and  very  desirable. 

16.  Assuming  such  consolidation  to  take  place,  would  it  be  desirable,  in  your 
opinion,  that  the  management  should  vest  in  a  board  of  commissioners  in  London, 
or  in  officers  appointed  by  the  country  gentlemen  in  the  several  counties? — I 
conceive  there  will  be  some  objections  probably  to  the  entrusting  a  board  in 
London  with  the  entire  management  of  funds  levied  for  local  purposes,  and 
therefore.it  might  be  better  perhaps  to  have  a  board  in  the  districts  where  the 
consolidations  take  place,  but  under  some  general  inspection  and  supervision  of  a 
central  board. 

17.  Are  you  to  be  understood  to  mean,  that  you  would  recommend  a  central 
board  to  superintend  the  finance,  and  leave  the  executive  management  to  the 
country  gentlemen? — I  have  an  objection  to  country  gentlemen  having  the 
executive  management ;  I  do  not  think  they  are  a  body  well  constituted  for  it ; 
what  I  should  call  an  unpaid  executive  are  not  fit  in  my  opinion  for  such 
business. 

18.  Why? — They  are  ill  organized  for  regulating  details. 

19.  You  do  not  approve  of  the  present  boards  of  turnpike  trusts? — Not  at  all. 

20.  Will  you  state  briefly  your  views  upon  the  subject?— I  do  not  think 
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Government  management  would  be  undesirable,  but  I  think  there  would  be  great  Colone 

objections  in  this  country  to  it.     Instead  of  consolidating  the  trusts,  I  would     •'•  ^^  Burgo^ne. 

abolish  the  boards  of  local  trustees  as  at  present  constituted  altogether.     I  con-        , 

sider  bodies  of  unpaid  local  commissioners  or  trustees  as  a  very  bad  organization  ^^     *^ 

for  the  executive  management  of  any  business.     They  consist  usually  of  a  great 

number  of  individuals,  to  insure  the  necessary  attendance  of  a  quorum ;  many  may 

live  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  sometimes  one  will  attend,  sometimes  another  ; 

there  will  be  a  want  of  uniformity  of  action,  and  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 

business  ;  a  few  individual  members  will  perhaps  pay  peculiar  attention  to  it,  and 

their  services  be  very  valuable,  but  their  efforts  are  always  liable  to  interruption 

from  the  caprice  or  want  of  judgment  of  some  of  the  other  members  ;  there  is  no 

responsibility ;  the  attendance  being  gratuitous,  is  considered  to  absolve  them  from 

any  right  to  be  reproached.     I  have  perceived  all  these  defects  in  such  bodies, 

though  every  member  personally  might  be  highly  respectable  and  honourable ; 

but  bodies  so  constituted  will  frequently  do  collectively  what  none  of  the  members 

would  as  individuals.     The  present  condition  of  the  trusts  would  seem  to  prove 

that  the  organization  is  bad.     There  are  probably  insurmountable  objections  to 

a  general  system  of  management  of  this  great  concern  by  the  Government,  on 

account  of  the  extent  of  influence  and  patronage  it  would  give ;  the  expense  of 

establishments,  and  the  depriving  of  the  public  locally  concerned  of  a  direct 

supervision  and  control  over  local  expenditure ;  but  I  do  not  coincide  in  the 

opinion  that  such  a  mode  would  be  inefficient ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the 

roads  would  be  more  perfectly  and  economically  managed ;  nor  do  I  think  that 

the  case  of  France  affords  a  decisive  argument  to  the  contrary.     The  works  there 

are  conducted  by  an  exclusive  body,  regularly  organized  from  their  youth  for  the 

service  ;  and  although  comprising  many  very  able  men,  are  without  the  advantages 

of  the  competition  of  talent  and  experience  of  men,  as  in  England,  who  have 

their  fortunes  entirely  dependant  upon  their  own  efforts  and  abilities ;  the  policy 

of  perfect  roads  is  not  so  clearly  acknowledged,  or  perhaps  so  necessary,  in  that 

country  as  in  this,  and  the  engineers  in  charge  complain  greatly  of  being  too 

much  restricted  in  funds.     I  have  seen  statements  by  them  explaining  that  the 

chauss^es  or  paved  roads  were  in  a  gradual  state  of  deterioration,  not  perhaps 

perceptible  to  observation,  except  on  the  minute  examination  of  professional 

men,  but  that  they  would  require  eventually  an  unusually  great  outlay.     The 

macadamised  roads  have  only  been  introduced  of  late  years,  and  they  appear  as 

yet  to  be  far  from  understanding   thoroughly  the    proper  principles   of  their 

construction.     Assuming  however  that  a  local  control  and  management  must  be 

adopted  for  England,  I  consider  that  it  might  be  best  done  by  dividing  the 

country  into  compact  districts,  either  of  counties  or  otherwise,  but  to  be  large. 

21 .  Have  you  given  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  what  system  might  be  adopted 
in  lieu  of  the  present  one? — Yes,  I  conceive  there  should  be  a  board  for  each 
district,  not  to  interfere  in  any  of  the  details  of  management,  but  to  organize  and 
control  a  paid  and  responsible  establishment  for  that  service.  The  same  board  to 
regulate  the  assessment  and  levy  of  the  requisite  funds,  under  the  provisions  of  a 
general  Act  of  Parliament  for  that  purpose,  and  a  central  superior  body  of  commis- 
sioners in  London  to  control  and  regulate  the  whole  arrangement.  This  superintend- 
ing board  would  examine  and  check  all  the  accounts,  and  would  employ  a  few  first- 
rate  engineers  to  inspect  occasionally  every  district,  to  give  professional  advice  for 
the  introduction  of  the  best  and  most  economical  possible  system  for  the  works,  to 
suggest  improvements,  &c.  The  reports  of  the  central  board  being  laid  before 
Parliament  and  made  public,  it  is  probable  that  no  local  board  would  admit  of  the 
continuance  of  any  species  of  mismanagement  pointed  out ;  but  if  thought  proper, 
there  might  be  a  power  given  to  compel  a  compliance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  commissioners. 

22.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make  on  those  points  which  have  been 
put  to  you  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

23.  Have  you  considered  how  the  revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  might  be 
best  provided? — With  respect  to  the  revenue  to  be  collected  for  this  service,  the 
highways  of  the  country  are  so  much  a  matter  of  general  interest,  that  the  rate 
eould  hardly  be  too  universal,  unless  as  regards  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
poorer  classes.  The  most  natural  objects  for  this  taxation  would  be  carriages  of 
all  descriptions,  and  animals  for  draught  or  saddle,  in  proportion  to  the  purposes  for 
which  used  ;  these  at  present  (with  cattle,  sheep,  &c.)  pay  the  whole,  but  a  small 
house  and  land-tax  might  be  reasonably  added.     There  might  be  some  difficulty 
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OlisiMl  in  apportioning  the  asscssn^nt  rery  precisely*  so  as  to  prevent  some  discrepancies, 

J.  F.  Bmrgi^.  but  the  amounts  would  be  so  light  that  there  would  be  very  few  parties  probably, 
— — ^—  who  would  not  feel  the  direct  benefits  of  the  change ;  and  after  all,  the  peculiar 
18  April  1856.  cases  of  hardship  and  injustice  would  be  far  short  of  what  they  are  now.  Many 
resources  would,  no  doubt,  suggest  themselves  for  the  accommodation  of  parties 
by  admitting  of  compounding  for  the  rate,  &c.  A  serious  question  may,  peiiiaps, 
arise  as  to  the  manner  and  expense  of  levying  such  rate,  and  it  is  one  of  whu^ 
I  have  no  knowledge,  and  consequently  can  offer  no  opinion ;  but  the  machin»y 
for  regulating  the  poor  s  rates  or  county  rates,  might,  perhaps,  afford  the  means 
without  a  great  increase  of  expense.  There  are  cases  where  the  principle  of  dis- 
trict maintenance,  by  local  taxation,  would  require  some  modification.  The  hona 
and  carriages  of  the  resident  gentry  and  farmers  would  be  assessed  in  the  dis- 
tricts, and  for  the  periods  in  which  they  were  habitually  found  there ;  the  same  of 
post-horses  and  carriages,  and  stage-coach  horses,  bnt  the  stage-coaches  (as  vehi- 
cles) and  carriages,  and  horses  of  some  bodies,  like  commercial  trav^ers,  &c^ 
are  of  general  resort,  and  there  would  be  a  great  surplus  levy  in  large  towns  and 
cities.  On  the  other  hand,  important  improvements  in  the  cooimunicafcions  of 
great  extended  public  utility,  and  beyond  the  means  of  the  local  resources,  might 
be  very  desirable,  and  for  which  aid  should  be  granted  on  these  accounts  ;  and  to 
defiray  the  expenses  of  the  central  board,  and  other  subjects  of  outlay,  common  to 
the  whole,  it  would  be  necessary  to  arrange  the  formation  and  support  of  a  geneial 
fond  which  would  meet  those  objects* 

24.  Have  you  ever  directed  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  construction  of 
roads? — I  have. 

25.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  your  opinion  of  the  present  con- 
struction of  roads,  and  whether  the  system  could  be  ameliorated  ? — ^The  general 
system  of  repair  and  road-making  in  Ireland,  and  I  believe  in  England,  is  de- 
fective ;  there  are  some  able  engineers  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  such 
works,  and  been  practically  conversant  with  them,  but  who  differ  very  much  ia 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  construction ;  Mr.  Telford  and  Mr.  M'Adam  differ  very 
much  in  some  points. 

26.  To  which  system  do  you  give  the  preference? — I  doubt  whether  I  am  per- 
fectly capable  of  judging ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  take  rather  a  medium  coarse 
between  the  two,  to  apply  the  one  in  some  situations,  and  the  other  in  other  sttoa- 
tions  ;  I  think  Mr.  Telford's  principle  decidedly  the  best,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  operation,  as  apparently  laid  down  for  universal  application,  in  detail 
would  not  be  very  expensive  in  some  situations. 

27.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Committee,  will  you  state  what  you  consider  the  r^ 
difference  between  Mr.  M*  Adam's  system  and  Mr.  Telford  s? — Mr.  Telford  applies 
a  solid  substratum  with  no  elasticity  whatever ;  Mr.  M^^idam,  on  the  contrary, 
admits  of  an  elastic  surface  for  the  road  ;  and  it  is  manifest,  that  where  the  road  is 
elastic,  if  it  bends  with  the  weight  of  the  carriage,  you  are  constantly  working  up 
hill.  It  used  to  be  said  with  respect  to  bog  roads,  that  they  were  beautiful,  me 
roads  were  always  undulating,  which  was  considered  a  merit ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
animals  were  al^^ys  working  up  hill. 

28.  Have  not  the  roads  in  this  country,  ever  since  the  Committee  on  Mr. 
M*Adam's  project  in  1819,  been  vastly  improved? — Mr.  M'Adam  has  made 
very  valuable  improvements  in  road-making,  and  it  is  not  on  one  particular  point 
in  which  one  cannot  agree  with  him  that  he  is  to  be  condemned ;  there  are  many 
things  he  has  established  of  the  greatest  service ;  he  was  the  first  who  brought 
generally  into  practice  the  breaking-up  stones  in  a  proper  manner. 

29.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity,  mechanically  speaking, 
is  necessary  to  prevent  wear  and  tear  on  a  road  ? — I  should  object  to  any  elasticity 
that  can  be  avoided. 

30.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  best  materials  for  a  road  ? — The  whin- 
stone,  I  imagine,  is  the  best  of  all. 

31 .  Mr.  M*Adam,  in  his  evidence  in  the  year  1819  before  the  Committee,  states, 
that  the  leading  materials  are  granite,  limestone,  whinstone,  flint  and  gravel? — We 
have  a  great  deal  of  granite  in  Ireland,  but  we  find  it  imperfect ;  as  a  material,  we 
prefer  the  best  limestone  to  granite ;  even  good  hard  granite  we  find  inferior  to 
tough  limestone,  and  still  more  so  to  whinstone. 

32.  How  do  you  account  for  granite  in  London  being  so  much  used,  and  being 
so  durable? — That  is  a  thing  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out  to  my  own  satis- 
faction ; 
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faction  ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  try  different  kinds  of  granite,  without  success ;  Colonel 

I  imagine  that  they  must  get  a  peculiar  kind  from  Scotland,  if  it  answers.  ^'  ^*  ^^^goyne. 

33.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  it  comes  from  China  as  ballast,  and  some  from  *"*  . 
Hudson's  Bay? — 1  am  not;  I  prefer  whinstone  and  good  limestone  (for  there  is  ^"'  *^^' 
great  difference  in  the  qualities  of  limestone),  and  then  afterwards  granite;  flints 

we  do  not  much  use  in  Ireland ;  broken  pebble  are  very  good,  but  that  will  depend 
very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  stone  of  which  composed. 

34.  The  difference  in  your  opinion  between  the  granite  and  limestone  arises 
from  the  peculiar  sort  of  granite  you  get  in  Ireland  ? — I  presume  so ;  we  have 
never  been  able  to  find  it  answer  in  Ireland  so  well  as  the  whinstone ;  the  basah 
they  get  in  the  north  of  Ireland  is  better  than  the  limestone ;  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  limestone ;  there  is  a  white  limestone  but  little  better  than  the 
chalk. 

35.  You  have  before  you  a  statement  of  several  suggestions ;  will  you  favour 
the  Committee  by  reading  it  ? — I  will  beg  to  refer  to  such  points  as  I  have  not  yet 
adverted  to  fully : — 

The  small  turnpike  trusts  seem  to  be  particularly  objectionable ;  their  resources 
must  be  very  materially  reduced  by  the  expense  of  establishment,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  afford  to  employ  the  most  important  officers  of 
all,  namely,  scientific  engineers,  and  able  superintendents  of  works ;  where  such 
men  are  found  engaged,  it  must  be  the  effect  of  good  fortune  and  chance. 

The  larger  trusts  again,  though  more  favourable,  are  still  under  the  disadvan- 
tages of  Seing  usually  in  single  lengthened  lines,  whereas  decidedly  the  best 
organization  for  a  trust  would  be  a  considerable  extent  of  roads  in  a  compact 
situation,  no  part  being  very  distant  from  a  common  centre. 

There  are,  however,  many  advantages  in  the  consolidation  of  the  charge  of 
roads  in  any  way. 

One  office  and  account  establishment  will  then  do  for  the  whole ;  a  superior 
general  superintendent  of  works  could  be  employed,  and  more  perfect  mechanical 
machinery  ;  the  means  will  be  more  generally  available,  and  can  be  concentrated, 
where  required,  by  which  the  works  will  be  carried  on  to  much  more  advantage, 
and  a  system  of  regular  and  rigid  maintenance  can  be  established  so  much  more 
economical  and  beneficial  than  that  of  more  extensive  occasional  or  periodical 
repairs. 

With  regard  to  turnpikes,  I  entirely  agree  that  it  is  a  most  vexatious  and  costly 
mode  of  raising  resources  for  the  maintenance  apd  improvement  of  the  roads. 

It  creates  a  perpetual  impediment  and  interruption  to  the  progress  of  business 
and  recreation,  and  enforces  a  payment  that,  however  small,  is  taken  in  the  most 
inconvenient  manner,  while  at  the  same  time  I  can  hardly  think  it  so  entirely  just 
in  principle  as  is  usually  imagined,  for,  excepting  for  the  passengers  on  pleasure, 
the  cost  of  the  toll  will  always  ultimately  be  laid  on  some  article  of  consumption, 
or  paid  indirectly  by  other  parties  than  the  one  absolutely  travelling ;  a  rate  how- 
ever upon  carriages,  and  upon  animals  for  draught  or  riding,  would  meet  that  ob- 
tion  to  abolishing  these  tolls. 

The  expense  of  this  mode  of  collection,  including  the  profits  of  the  contractors 
for  the  tolls,  is  very  large,  and  would,  I  should  imagine,  greatly  exceed  (what 
must  be  set  against  it)  the  cost  of  collecting  the  necessary  funds  by  other  means. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  disadvantage  of  turnpikes  may  be  witnessed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin. 

One  district-alonCj  that  leading  from  the  city  to  the  south-east,  is  without  turn- 
pikes, the  roads  being  maintained  by  a  house-tax,  and  though  very  imperfectly 
managed,  I  never  heard  an  individual  residing  in  that  district  who  did  not  depre^ 
cate  the  idea  of  adopting  the  turnpike  system.  The  fact  is,  that  property  there  is 
of  a  higher  value  in  consequence,  in  a  far  greater  proportion  than  to  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  road  assessment.  It  is  the  side  that  on  that  account  attracts  ^ 
in  the  greatest  degree  the  establishment  of  villas,  independently  of  any  natural 
advantages  it  may  possess,  and  is  the  habitual  resort  of  most  of  the  parties  for 
pleasure,  or  a  country  excursion. 

Another  very  perceptible  proof  of  the  discomfort  and  inconvenience  of  tolls  is 
to  be  seen  on  bridges;  putting  a  toll  on  a  bridge  is  like  putting  the  hand  of  death 
upon  it ;  even  in  this  great  metropolis,  while  Westminster,  Blackfriars  and  London 
bridges  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  admit  the  traffic  over  them,  you^  might  suppose 
that  the  Southwark  and  Waterloo  bridges  were  in  a  city  of  the  plague. 
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^,  J  ^  ^  In  considering  the  remedy  for  these  evils,  the  first  diflSculty  that  suggests  itself 

3.  F.Burgoynt.    i^  ^^  enormous  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  trusts, 
...— _—  *         The  public  seem  afraid  to  deal  with  them,  and  consequently  allow  them  to  go 
18  April  1836.     on  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  amount  of  debt  is  stated  to  be  about  9,000,000/.,  while  the  revenue 
from  the  tolls  is  not  adequate  for  the  current  expenses. 

It  is  impossible  that  this  state  of  things  can  continue.  It  is  absurd  to  say  the 
trust  has  got  into  debt,  let  it  get  out  as  well  as  it  can ;  the  fact  is,  that  the  trustees 
are  under  no  responsibility ;  the  public  must  ultimately  be  the  sufferers,  and  the 
sooner  they  put  the  matter  in  order  the  better. 

If  a  system  of  revenue  was  established  that  should  be  secure,  instead  of  the 
present,  which  must  be  considered  precarious,  the  rate  of  interest  might  probably 
be  reduced  by  one-fourth ;  but  in  the  manifestly  insolvent  condition  of  man;  of 
the  trusts,  it  is  probable  that  there  has  been  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  their 
debentures  or  mortgages,  and  that  they  might  be  cancelled,  and  fairly  so,  at  a 
lower  rate  than  their  nominal  value,  which  would  by  so  much  reduce  the  debt 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  public  have  a  valuable  consideration  for  this 
debt  in  the  present  roads,  however  it  may  be  subject  of  regret  that  the  former 
means  have  not  been  better  applied. 

I  beg  to  add  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  general  policy  of  road  works  and  regu- 
lations,  without  being  quite  aware  how  far  they  come  within  the  objects  of  inquiry 
by  the  Committee. 

1.  Although  the  public  are  to  a  certain  degree  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
good  roads,  I  hardly  think  that  they  are  so  fully  aware  as  they  might  be  made  of 
it,  by  certain  calculations  that  could  be  shown  of  the  gain  in  wear  and  tear  of 
carriages,  in  the  expenditure  of  the  power  of  the  animals,  in  the  facilities  for  ba- 
siness,  not  to  say  anything  of  pleasure  and  comfort,  that  will  arise  from  every 
improvement  in  the  construction  and  state  of  well-frequented  roads  ;  advantages 
so  far' overbalancing  the  necessary  outlay  for  effecting  almost  any  improvement  as 
would  exceed  belief.  This  is  supposing  a  considercd>le  increase  of  expense  were 
required ;  but,  as  far  as  the  surface  of  a  road  goes,  it  would  be  positively  cheaper, 
by  a  good  system,  to  maintain  a  good  road,  when  once  made,  than  a  bad  one. 

2.  Whatever  expenditure  may  be  incurred  for  the  cutting  down  hills,  making 
embankments,  forming  new  lines,  and  all  other  works,  including  ordinary  repairs 
(independent  of  the  advantages  above  referred  to)  is  a  resource  of  the  most  useful 
kind  for  the  labouring  classes.  Whatever  rates  are  levied  for  the  purpose  are 
expended  in  the  same  districts  (that  is,  the  greater  proportion)  and  in  manual 
labour. 

3.  Whether  turnpikes  are  abolished  or  not,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  sweep 
away  a  mass  of  impolitic  and  vexatious  restrictions  that  are  laid  upon  the  traffic  in 
many  parts.  One  of  these  is  the  provision  for  the  width  of  the  tires  of  wheels, 
which  has  led,  for  purposes  of  evading  the  extra  tolls,  to  the  most  injudicious 
constructions  as  regards  mechanical  contrivance,  and  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
roads  they  were  meant  to  protect.  The  construction  of  wheels  should  be  free 
from  any  restrictions,  and  what  would  be  best  for  the  carriage  would  no  doubt,  m 
a  perfect  road,  be  best  for  the  road,  or  at  least  do  no  injury  at  all  to  compensate 
for  such  vexatious  regulations. 

4.  Another  regulation  that  might  be  reasonably  abandoned  is  that  wnich 
regards  the  weights  of  the  loads ;  the  number  of  horses  should  alone  regulate  the 
amount  of  toll,  and,  perhaps,  in  superior  carriages,  an  addition  on  the  number  01 
wheels,  as  an  item  of  luxury ;  and  any  increased  weight  that  might  be  put  upon 
the  carriages  to  save  toll  would  be  an  encouragement  for  the  employn^^^^  ^^ 
superior  classes  of  horses  and  for  their  maintenance  in  superior  condition. 

A  few  regulations  for  public  safety  and  convenience  might  be  retained,  ^°^  J'^?J 
infringement  made  subject  for  fines  or  penalties  on  information  j  they  would  w 
effectually  checked  by  the  proposed  system  of  road-police ;  I  refer  to  the  dan- 
gerous loading  of  stage-coaches,  to  the  practice  of  dragging  anything  along  roa 
otherwise  than  on  revolving  wheels  (excepting  down  steep  hills),  overhanging  0 
outspreading  loads  beyond  certain  limits,  and  other  nuisances. 

36.  You  allude  to  a  district  to  the  south-east  of  Dublin,  which  is  witho^^ 
turnpikes,  and  in  which  the  road  is  maintained  by  a  house-tax ;  to  what  extent 
that  road  ?— There  are  a  great  number  of  roads,  the  roads  in  the  whole  distric 

37.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  house-tax  in  that  case  ? — I  do  not  kno 
precisely  what  it  is;  but  I  believe  that,  though  it  is  not  at  all  well  managed,  t  j 
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infinitely  prefer  that  to  having  turnpikes ;  the  property  is  increased  in  value  very  ColoneJ 

far  beyond  the  amount  paid  by  way  of  assessment    One  main  line  in  that  district     J*  F.  Burgoyne. 

is  1 2  miles  out  of  Dublin,  the  whole  way  to  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  which       ; — ~i 

county  there  are  but  few  turnpikes.  **  ^P"^  ^^^ 

38.  What  species  of  rate  would  you  propose? — I  would  put  it  on  houses  and 
lands,  and  on  carriages  and  horses ;  any  mode  of  that  kind  would  be  preferable  to 
the  present.  Another  proof  of  the  trouble  and  vexation  that  may  arise  from  toll- 
gates  may  be  illustrated  by  a  case  that  occurred  on  a  road  in  Ireland :  lime  for 
manure  is  exempt  from  toll ;  quantities  of  that  material  had  to  pass  from  a  lime- 
kiln to  a  neighbouring  town  for  sale  through  a  turnpike ;  the  quantity  was  great, 
and  sold  for  manure  as  well  as  building ;  the  question  was,  how  far  that  lime  was 
subject  to  toll. 

Sir  Josiah  Coghill  Coghilly  Bart,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

39.  Chairman.']  HAVE  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  expediency  of  substi-    Sir  7.  C.  CogkUl, 
tuting  any  revenue  for  that  collected  by  toll  for  turnpike  roads? — Yes;  I  have  ^*'''' 
been  the  last  two  or  three  years  considering  the  state  of  the  roads  in  Ireland,  not 

in  England.  Many  complaints  have  been  made  to  me  upon  the  subject.  There 
was  a  petition  about  four  years  ago  sent  to  Parliament  (in  1832),  on  which  I  was 
examined  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  complaint  was, 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  money  raised  for  the  turnpike  roads,  and  very  little 
laid  out.  I  came  to  the  conviction  that  the  turnpikes  were  vexatious  ;  the  man- 
ner of  collecting  was  highly  improper ;  the  way  also  they  are  put  up  to  auction 
I  considered  highly  injurious  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  revenue  of  the  roads: 
in  fact,  it  has  now  become  a  trade.  One  man,  I  know,  has  rented  eight  turnpikes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  When  turnpikes  are  put  up  to  auction,  an 
agreement  is  made  with  those  who  go  to  bid,  that  if  they  will  make  no  opposition 
they  shall  be  allowed,  themselves  and  families,  to  pass  through,  as  also  all  carts 
belonging  to  them,  free  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  he  gets  the  turnpikes  on 
more  reasonable  terms. 

40.  You  allude  in  this  statement  to  Ireland  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  half 
the  money  required  has  been  laid  out  on  the  roads  by  contractors,  the  roads  being 
in  a  very  deteriorated  state,  which  causes  a  general  complaint.  Another  com- 
plaint  is,  that  it  prevents  all  improvements.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin 
buildings  would  be  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  if  turnpikes  were  removed.  They 
are  also  most  injurious  to  the  farmers,  as  drawing  their  manure  through  the  turn- 
pike gates  becomes  nearly  a  rent.  I  refer  to  that  turnpike  near  my  house,  on  the 
Drogheda  road  :  a  load  of  manure,  provided  the  wheels  of  the  cart  are  three  inches 
in  width,  pays  4  i  ^.  a  load,  if  they  are  under  that  measure  it  is  6  d.  Complaints 
are  numerous  in  every  quarter,  and  the  anxious  wish  of  every  one  is  for  a  sub- 
stitution.    The  vexatious  way  of  collection  is  to  be  deprecated. 

41.  In  the  first  part  of  your  answer  you  stated  that  a  good  deal  of  money  paid 
by  the  public  was  not  applied  to  the  repair  of  the  roads  ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
that  was  expended  in  the  charge  of  collection,  or  in  the  mismanagement  of  the 
roads  ? — A  great  deal  of  it,  I  apprehend,  goes  in  the  expense  of  collecting,  and 
much  in  the  contractors'  pockets. 

42.  A  car  carries  a  very  small  load? — Only  about  two  pieces  of  balk,  of  from 
one  to  two  tons.  Clontarf  was  a  very  pretty  little  bathing-place,  with  very  com- 
fortable houses,  but  owing  to  turnpikes  being  erected  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  ruin  ;. 
as  the  turnpike  toll  for  timber  is  so  extremely  expensive,  no  one  will  send  it 
through,  and  a  car  with  a  piece  of  timber  of  above  12  feet  in  length  pays,  on  pass- 
ing through,  2s.6d.  toll.  I  consider,  if  turnpikes  were  abolished,  numerous  bath 
ing-places  would  be  built  on  the  north  side  of  Dublin. 

43.  In  your  opinion  abolishing  the  system  of  collecting  revenue  by  tolls 
would  benefit  the  landed  interest? — To  a  certainty;  so  much  so,  that  the  farmers 
all  round  where  the  turnpikes  are,  say  they  would  be  very  happy  to  pay  a  tax. 

44.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  mode  in  which  a  revenue  for  the  roads  could 
he  collected? — On  the  south  side  of  Dublin  (as  Colonel  Burgoyne  has  mentioned) 
there  is  a  house-tax,  in  three  baronies  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  where  there  are  no 
turnpikes.  The  gentlemen  and  all  the  inhabitants  where  that  tax  is  objected  to  have 
that  placed  on  them.  When  a  proposition  to  that  efiPect  was  made,  petitions  were 
forwarded  to  Parliament  to  oppose  a  bill  sent  to  have  turnpikes  placed  all  round 
the  city  of  Dublin.  I  have  formed  a  plan  which  I  thought  would  be  satisfactory  to 
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Sir  /.  a  CoghiU,    everybody.  I  propose  to  have  all  the  turnpikes  removed  out  of  the  county  of  Dublin 

Bart.  Circular-road^  and,  where  they  are  now  in  existence,  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 

— — —       repairs  of  the  road.     I  propose  that  all  houses  in  the  city  of  Dublin  shall  pay  so 

i8  April  1836.      much  in  the  pound ;  that  the  house-tax  on  the  south  side  shall  extend  to  Ae 

north,  and  where  no  houses  are,  the  land  to  pay  an  average  tax;  and  would  also 

make  all  public  carriages  travelling  out  of  the  county  of  Dublin  pay  a  mileage. 

I  had  this  plan  discussed,  and  have  not  heard  any  dissent  to  it. 

45.  You  would  prefer  the  system  of  a  house-rate  ? — ^Yes,  and  also  on  all 
villages  that  are  in  the  county. 

46.  Mr.  Fleming.']  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  the  house-tax  oor 
the  south  side  of  Dublin? — I  think  it  must  amount  to  about  3,000/.  a  year,  from 
1,500/.  to  1,800/.  each  presentment. 

47.  How  much  in  the  pound? — Some  houses  are  rated  from  5/.  downwards, 
according  to  their  valuation,  but  5/.  is  the  maximum. 

48.  It  is  so  much  in  the  pound  on  the  value  of  the  house  ? — According  to 
value.  The  taxes  I  have  proposed  would  be  considered  far  preferable  to  tarn- 
pikes. 

49.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  consolidating 
turnpike  trusts  ? — I  think  it  is  most  desirable. 

50.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  consolidate  the  management  without  conso- 
lidating the  funds  ? — I  should  recommend  that  each  province  in  Ireland  should 
have  a  board,  and  communicate  with  the  board  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  which 
should  have  the  chief  control.  I  consider  that  the  tumkpikes  being  taken  awaj 
from  the  present  trustees,  and  placed  under  a  public  board,  would  have  a  good 
effect,  by  employment  of  the  poor  on  the  roads  where  they  resided,  instead  of 
persons  being  brought  from  other  countries,  which  has  been  customary  on  some 
roads  in  Ireland. 

51.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  central  board  should  be  under  the  coutrol 
of  Government  ? — Certainly. 

52.  Both  as  to  the  executive  and  the  financial? — Yes;  I  think  that  would  give 
more  satisfaction. 

53*  Would  you  in  that  case  make  the  country  gentlemen  subservient  to  the 
commissioners  or  to  individuals  acting  under  their  orders? — Iwould  not  allow  the 
country  gentlemen  to  have  anything  to  say  to  it. 

54.  Have  you  given  your  attention  to  the  eligibility  of  establishing  anythmg 
like  a  highway  police  ? — I  have  been  thinking  of  it ;  I  am  certain  it  would  not  do 
in  Ireland,  they  are  so  different  a  people  to  what  they  are  in  England. 

55.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  construction  of  roads?— No,  but 
I  find  in  general  the  roads  in  Ireland  are  too  wide ;  some  of  them  are  about 

.  60  feet  wide. 

56.  What  is  the  objection  you  have  to  that  width  ? — It  would  require  more 
money  to  repair  them,  as  there  would  be  a  greater  surface  to  go  over. 

57.  Colonel  Rushbrookc]  Thirty  feet  would  be  ample,  would  it  not^ — 
Quite  so. 

58.  CJuurman^  Are  you  of  opinion,  that,  if  you  have  a  wide  road,  and  no 
trees  near,  and  you  put  your  materials  over  30  feet  in  the  centre,  having  that 
width,  you  have  a  better  road  than  you  would  have  if  it  was  not  so  wide  ? — In 
Ireland  there  are  very  few  trees  near  the  roads ;  30  feet  wide  I  consider  ample ; 
if  it  is  too  wide,  the  farmers  would  be  leaving  their  manure  on  it. 

59.  You  coincide  probably  in  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Burgoyue  vrith  regard 
to  the  materials  ? — Fully. 

60.  You  consider  that  the  granite  is  not  so  good  as  the  whinstone? — Yes^  that 
I  can  speak  to  ;  on  my  property  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  there  is  a  great  quan- 
tity of  granite,  and  half  a  mile  from  that  there  is  a  gravel  quarry  belonging  to 
me ;  the  latter  is  always  used  in  preference  to  the  granite. 

61.  Is  it  rock  granite  ? — Yes ;  they  have  to  blast  it ;  and  I  consider  it  not  nearly 
so  good  as  the  gravel. 

62.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  two  systems  of  M^Adam  and 
Telford? — No,  it  has  not. 
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'  Francis  SearanckCf  Esq.^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

63.  Cfiairman.']  YOU  are  a  county  magistrate  residing  at  St.  Albans  ? — I  am ;  ^'rancis  Scarancke^ 
and  trustee  of  several  trusts  there,  and  auditor  of  the  St.  Albans  and  Barnet  road,            ^**1- 
which  is,  I  think,  the  woret  regulated  road  in  England.  ; 

64.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  the  system  of  roads  in  this  country  and     *^  ^^^  *^^^ 
the  turnpikes  ? — I  have,  for  many  years. 

65.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  your  opinion  as  to  the 
advantages  that  would  arise  to  the  community  from  altering  the  present  system  of 
collecting  the  ,revenue  by  toll,  and  creating  some  other  means  of  keeping  the 
roads  in  order  ? — I  cbnceive  the  present  plan  of  taking  toll  to  be  very  vexatious  ; 
I  conceive  a  great  deal  of  evasion  takes  place,  owing  to  the  number  of  small  lanes, 
where  it  would  not  answer  the  purpose  of  trustees  to  erect  bars  ;  I  likewise  think, 
that  near  towns  where  bars  are  fixed  up,  so  that  persons  cannot  get  there  without  ' 
paying  toll,  it  is  a  great  limit  to  the  exercise  of  persons  in  those  towns. 

66.  Do  you  think  that  abolishing  tolls,  and  establishing  some  other  mode  of 
revenue  would  benefit  the  landed  interest? — I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  inasmuch  as 
within  a  few  years  it  was  necessary  to  erect  a  new  toll-bar  at  the  northern  end  of 
St.  Albans,  and  the  farmers,  in  consequence  of  that,  cannot  send  their  corn  to  that 
market  without  paying  a  very  heavy  toll ;  in  that  degree  it  is  lessening  the  value  oi 
land,  and  there  is  always  an  objection  to  paying  toll;  it  is  a  sort  of  onerous  tax 
which  they  do  not  like. 

67.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  any  other  means  of  raising  the  revenue  ? — 
I  did  some  time  ago ;  I  recollect  writing  to  Sir  Henry  Pamell  upon  the  subject ; 
I  thought  a  very  small  tax,  in  the  shape  of  a  land  or  a  house-tax,  would  be  so 
trifling  and  so  little  felt,  it  could  not  be  objectionable ;  and  seeing  the  manner  in 
which  the  tolls  have  been  got  rid  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  of  course  the 
change  of  system  would  be  equally  at  first  felt  in  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
country  they  would  make  the  same  objection  they  did  here,  but  that  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years  that  objection  would  be  entirely  done  away  with,  as  it  has 
here,  where  every  one  now  feels  satisfied  tolls  are  very  objectionable  to  farmers 
in  carrying  manure.  Under  a  late  Act  of  Parliament  they  are  free  in  some  respects^ 
but  if  there  is  the  least  thing  in  the  world  attached  to  the  cart,  even  a  basket,  they 
have  a  toll  to  pay,  and  it  is  very  vexatious,  and  increases  the  expense  on  the 
farmers  generally. 

68.  You  think,  that  for  the  bene^t  of  the  community  at  large,  and  of  individuals, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  alter  the  system  ? — ^Yes ;  the  expenses  are  now  so  heavy ;. 
and  so  is  the  management  of  the  gates.  The  tolls  are  a  tax  on  every  one,  and  their 
abolition  would  be  felt  with  great  pleasure  by  everybody ;  the  wasteful  expenditure 
is  felt. 

69.  Have  you  considered  the  amount  the  public  loses,  by  the  difference  between 
that  which  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  trustees,  and  that  paid  by  the 
public  ?— Had  I  been  aware  that  that  question  would  be  asked,  I  could  have  made 
myself  master  of  it,  being  auditor  of  the  road,  but  the  difference  is  enormous ; 
every  account  of  the  trust  passes  through  my  hands,  and  I  have  perceived  that  . 
there  is  a  very  large  difference,  it  is  enormous. 

70A  Colonel  Rushbrooke.']  Can  you  state  the  general  proportion  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  I  can  at  the  present  moment,  but  it  is  very  considerable. 

71.  Chairman.']  Have  you  considered  the  expediency  of  consolidating  the  funds 
and  management  of  the  trusts? — I  have,  for  many  years^  and  have  written  several 
letters  upon  the  subject.  I  have  been  a  trustee  I  think  for  twenty  years  and  more 
of  the  different  trusts,  and  have  given  up  a  great  deal  of  my  time  to  it,  particu- 
larly since  Sir  Heiu*y  Parnell  has  taken  the  interest  he  has  m  the  Holyhead  road* 
I  have  always  recommended  a  consolidation  of  the  trusts,  the  present  plan  of  small 
trusts  is  so  expensive  in  its  machinery ;  I  think  the  expense  of  twenty  trusts, 
under  good  management,  would  not  exceed  that  of  one.  I  mean  the  officers  and 
the  servants  of  the  trusts. 

72.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  management  of  the  executive,  as  well  as  the 
financial,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  in  preference  to  the  country 
gentlemen? — Certainly;  I  think  if  the  country  gentlemen  could  be  formed  as 
deputy  or  sub-commissioners  they  might  be  brought  into  use,  but  if  gentlemen 
are  tc  be  selected  witliout  giving  them  some  more  interest  than  merely  giving  up 
their  time,  I  think  they  will  be  then  the  same  inefficient  persons  they  are  now, 
because  every  gentleman  who  acts  as  trustee  or  most  gentlemen  who  act  as 
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Frandi  Searanckcf  trustees  have  local  interests,    and    gentlemen  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  effect 
Esq.  of  that. 

73.  You  do  not  think  that  the  intervention  of  commissioners   dependent  cm 

18  April  1836.  Government  would  annoy  the  country  gentlemen  ? — It  might,  in  the  first  iostance; 
but  I  think  it  will  have  the  same  effect  the  Poor  Law  Consolidation  has  had ;  that 
would  very  soon  wear  off,  and  they  would  be  glad  of  it ;  for  every  trustee  is  asked 
to  give  his  assistance  to  answer  some  end  ;  and  if  he  does  not  do  it,  his  neighbour 
is  angry  with  him ;  and  gentlemen  are  very  apt  to  look  to  the  interests  of  tbar 
neighbours.  We  have  difficulty  in  getting  trustees  to  do  the  business.  Wbeo 
there  are  few  they  do  the  business  very  well ;  but  when  there  are  many,  we  geoe- 
rally  consider  they  have  some  local  interest  to  serve. 

74.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  expediency  of  having  an  establbbinsit 
like  a  highway  police  ?— I  have ;  and  if  the  Local  Bill  for  the  St.  Albans  and  Barnet 
road,  which  passed  five  years  ago,  can  be  referred  to,  the  very  clause  will  be  foood 
introduced  there.  It  was  a  clause  to  empower  the  trustees  to  erect  mile-booses. 
A  house  on  each  mile  is  recommended,  and  it  was  proposed  there  that  booses 
might  be  built  on  each  mile,  and  that  in  each  of  those  houses  a  man  conversant 
with  the  business  of  the  road  as  a  good  labourer  should  live,  and  that  be  should  be 
sworn  in  as  a  special  constable  to  attend  to  nothing  besides  the  local  interests  of 
the  roads,  and  anything  that  might  occur  upon  that  road ;  but  not  to  have  power 
beyond  the  road. 

75.  To  work  upon  the  road,  and  still  to  act  as  a  constable  if  necessary  ?— Tes, 
a  constable  on  the  road,  but  not  off  the  road. 

76.  This  man  to  be  considered  as  a  labourer  on  die  road,  and  not  to  act  as  a 
policeman ;  to  be  on  duty  so  far,  but  only  to  act  as  a  special  constable  if  his  services 
were  required  ? — ^Yes,  on  the  road  ;  but  not  on  any  other  district  but  the  road ;  to 
be  on  the  road  as  constable  as  well  as  labourer ;  to  be  constituted  local  constables 
in  that  district  containing  only  the  road. 

77.  You  do  not  apprehend  that  his  acting  as  constable  would  interfere  witb  hb 
duties  as  a  labourer  ? — Not  the  least ;  we  have  many  cases  of  gipsys,  forming 
lodgments  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  of  farmers  laying  down  their  dung  on  the  road ; 
men  quarrelling  and  fighting  in  carts,  and  stopping  the  traffic  on  the  road ;  tbeo 
those  constables  or  mile-men  could  interfere  and  take  charge  of  them,  if  necessary. 

78.  Colonel  Rtishbrooke.]  Did  you  intend  that  there  should  be  a  cottage  every  mile 
in  your  proposition  ? — Yes ;  my  object  in  introducing  this  was,  that  each  man 
should  have  his  particular  mile  to  attend  to,  as  the  foreman  ;  and  that  under  biin 
there  would  be  one,  two,  three  or  four  persons  subordinates,  and  he  would  be 
under  the  control  of  the  surveyor. 

79.  Have  you  put  that  into  practice? — No ;  it  was  struck  out  by  the  Chairman 
of  Committees  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

80.  Chatrman.]  Are  you  aware  that  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  three  years  ago  recommended  that  measure  ? — I  am  not. 

81.  Mr.  Fleming.']  Do  not  you  think  the  expense  of  erecting  a  house  at  ever^ 
mile  would  be  very  great  ? — No ;  it  would  be  a  saving  to  the  trust ;  if  a  house  fit 
for  a  labouring  resident,  it  could  be  built  in  our  county  for  from  50/.  to  60  L, 
v?ith  brick. 

82.  Chairman.']  Admitting  that  tolls  were  done  away,  might  not  the  toll-hooses 
be  applied  to  the  purpose  ? — Yes ;  I  maintain  that  it  would  be  an  economic^ 
thing  J  because  our  poor  people  in  all  our  neighbourhood  pay  at  least  2  J.  a  week 
for  cottages ;  and  they  would  pay  a  good  interest  to  the  trustees  for  any  money 
they  might  borrow ;  then  they  will  have  the  men  completely  under  their  control, 
and  know  where  to  find  them. 

83.  Colonel  Ruskbrooke.]  You  would  deduct  the  house-rent  from  their  wages. 
—Yes,  certainly.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  cottage  property,  and  I  know  that  a  very 
good  cottage  may  be  built  for  50  /.  I  have  built  some  with  chalk  for  30  /.,  coverea 
with  slates. 

84.  Mr.  Fleming,]  How  many  bedchambers  ? — Two  bedchambers  always ;  ^ 
never  build  without ;  and  a  room  and  a  back  room ;  four  rooms,  in  fact. 

85.  Chairman.]  Would  the  necessity  of  having  mile-houses  be  superseded  by 
doing  away  the  toll-houses  ;  could  not  you  put  two  or  three  of  these  labourei^ 
in  one  toll-house  ? — They  would,  in  my  opinion,  act  as  a  barrack ;  and  if  we  coui 
get  single  men,  or  men  witliout  families,  they  might  answer;  but  I  think  1'"^'^ 
there  are  families,  it  might  be  attended  with  inconvenience.     I  think  that  ^^^^i j 
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\irould  be  the  most  convenient,  for  there  should  be  one  on  each  mile ;  and  the  Fratms  SeattmcU, 
amount  of  their  rent  might  be  deducted  from  their  wages ;  they  would  still  be  glad            ^• 
of  them.  

86.  Mr.  Fleming.]  What  do  yon  calculate  the  wages?— We  have  lately  raised     **  ^^"^  *^^' 
the  wages  of  our  better  men  to  13  5.  a  week.     I  introduced  the  idea  of  mile-men^ 

which  Sir  James  M*Adam  has  since  carried  into  effect.  In  some  districts  we  give 
them  1  s.  extra.  I  never  wish  to  see  a  labourer  on  the  road  at  less  than  115.; 
for  if  they  have  less  they  will  rob  the  trust 

87.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.]  Do  you  mulct  them  if  they  have  not  done  their 
quota? — No,  we  do  not ;  we  dischaige  them  if  they  do  not  do  their  duty ;  I  have 
a  weekly  account  brought  to  me  to  audit,  and  in  that  I  commonly  see  how  many 
there  are  on  the  road,  and  the  work  they  have  done. 

88.  Do  you  coincide  in  the  opinion  given  by  Sir  James  M^Adam,  when  he  is  asked 
as  tojdie  hours  the  labourers  are  employed  ? — From  six  to  six  is  considered  their  time 
on  the  road ;  of  course  they  have  some  distance  to  come,  and  therefore  we  allow  a 
reasonable  time  for  his  coming  from  his  residence  to  the  place  where  he  works  ;  in 
the  winter,  of  course,  from  dark  to  dark ;  and  we  make  a  practice,  in  winter 
months,  of  requiring  of  the  men  to  come  breakfasted,  even  if  they  come  a  quarter 
or  half  an  hour  later,  and  not  to  leave  off  their  work  again  to  breakfast ;  the 
mornings  are  so  dark  that  they  have  not  otlierwise  above  an  hour  or  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  before  they  cease  to  work"? — Exactly;  that  is  the  plan  we  adopt. 

89.  Mr.  Long.']  The  duties  of  these  mile-men  are  to  be  confined,  in  your  view, 
to  the  road ;  would  they  be  exceedingly  useful  by  observing  bad  characters  along 
the  roads ;  in  leading  to  the  detection  of  offences  ? — Yes ;  I  think  they  should  have 
all  the  duty  on  the  road ;  everything  that  occurs  on  the  road ;  if  a  man  walks 
along  he  has  got  the  eyes  of  these  men  cast  towards  him. 

90.  Chairman.]  Do  you  not  think  the  employment  of  these  mile-men,  by  adding 
to  the  number  of  men  employed  on  the  road,  would  lessen  the  poors'-rate  ? — Yes ; 
I  think  where  there  is  a  responsible  man  of  that  sort,  as  a  mile-man,  he  having,  in 
some  degree,  the  control  of  others,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  sui-veyor,  he  being 
with  those  men,  will  get  a  much  greater  proportion  of  work  done  than  if  there  were 
not  such  a  man,  like  a  corporal,  above  them.  When  we  first  established  the  mile- 
men  on  our  road,  I  went  into  the  centre  of  the  road  myself,  and  told  them  they 
held  their  situations  as  long  as  they  did  their  duty  effectually ;  and  they  were  not 
only  to  do  their  duty  themselves,  but  to  make  others  placed  under  them  do  their  duty, 
and  that  the  instant  they  did  not  they  would  be  removed  off  the  road,  and  that  men 
of  good  character  only  would  be  selected  to  take  their  places  j  so  that  it  is  some- 
thing they  look  up  to. 

91.  Mr.  Long.]  Supposing  convenient  cottages  were  erected,  do  not  you  think 
the  fear  of  the  commissioners  turning  them  out  of  their  cottages  would  be  a  great 
check  upon  them  ?— Yes ;  it  makes  them  men  of  importance,  and  they  would 
preserve  that 

92.  Have  crimes  of  petty  larceny  decreased  in  consequence  of  this  system  being 
extended  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

93.  Would  not  the  establishment  of  this  system  tend  to  the  decrease  of  the 
county  rate  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that ;  these  men  would  have  a  great  effect 
in  preventing  crimes ;  if  there  were  a  horse  stolen,  the  parties  would  be  seen  by 
them. 

94.  Chairman.]  It  appeared  by  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords^ 
that  great  assistance  was  afforded  in  relieving  the  poor  by  doing  away  with  |he 
carting  of  materials,  and  employing  manual  labour  where  the  materials  were  not  at 
any  great  distance  ;  do  you  agree  in  that  statement? — I  have  no  doubt  that  is  very 
beneficial,  we  have  carried  it  into  effect  in  our  road ;  we  are  making  use  of  all  the 
manual  labour  we  can,  instead  of  horse  labour. 

95.  That  must  depend  on  the  distance  where  the  materials  are  ? — Yes,  if  the  ma- 
terials are  on  the  road,  we  put  them  on  by  manual  labour,  but  if  they  are  to  come 
out  of  a  field,  then  by  horse  and  cart  is  the  cheapest  way. 

96.  Colonel  Rtcsbrooke.}  They  may  also  make  the  deposits  against  the  banks? 
— Yes,  for  the  materials  are  not  to  be  put  on  the  road  immediately,  then  it  may 
be  done  in  the  same  way  by  manual  laboi>r. 

97.  Your  decided  opinion  is  that  the  establishment  of  mile-men,  and  their  being 
constables  would  tend  to  lessen  the  recurrence  of  offences  of  every  description? — 

0.59.  c  2  In 
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Francis  Seanmckt^  In  my  owQ  mind|  I  have  no  doubt  about  it*     I  have  spoken  to  a  great  maoy  g^n- 
E»q»  tlemen  for  many  years  on  the  subject. 

— '^  98.  You  think  it  would  not  lead  to  a  great  addition  of  expense  ? — No. 

»8Apnli«30.  ^g  jj^^  j^  y^^  reconcile  that  with  the  evidence  of  Sir  J,  M'Adatn,  that 
there  is  2  5.  additional  given  to  the  mile-men? — Because  I  think  the  ioiport* 
ance  of  their  situation  is  worth  more ;  that  there  will  be  more  labour  got  out  of 
the  otlier  men, 

100.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  materials  used  upon  the  road  ? — Yes, 
in  the  St  Albans  and  Bamet  road,  we  are  badly  off  for  materials,  we  have  no 
gravel  near,  but  we  have  used  the  Hartshill  stone,  which  costs  us,  I  think,  22;. 
a  ton ;  we  covered  27  superficial  feet  with  it,  and  found  it  much  cheaper  than  either 
the'  flint  or  the  gravel,  which  we  get  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  was  delivered 
to  us  at  about  2  5.  9  J.  a  yard,  I  had  a  small  piece  done  with  the  Hartshill  stone, 
and  it  lay  there,  I  think,  for  about  two  years  without  covering ;  and  the  road,  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  was  much  better  than  the  road  at  both  sides  of  it,  which 
was  covered  three  times. 

101.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  great  advantage  will  arise  in  the  consolidation  of 
trusts,  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being,  in  the  small  trusts,  competition  in  the 
purchase  of  materials ;  wherea^  when  the  trusts  are  united,  materials  are  obtained 
at  a  much  lower  rate? — I  have  no  doubt  of  that;  it  was  only  last  week  we  let  a  con- 
tract for  the  materials ;  the  saving  is  enormous,  if  we  can  get  them  properly  put  on ; 
our  materials  used  to  cost  us  an  enormous  sum,  now  they  are  delivered  on  an  average 
Sit  2 s.  5  id.  a  square  yard,  it  used  to  be  above  35.,  it  is  2s.  5  id.  for  flint  and 
gravel. 

102.  Making  a  difference  of  about  one-fifth  ? — Yes. 

103.  Have  you  given  your  attention  to  the  different  systems  of  road-making  ?— 
I  have  remarked,  travelling  a  great  deal,  that  the  hard  substratum  is  always  the  best 
road  :  some  years  ago,  when  the  Highgate  Archway  was  made,  they  paved  part  of  it; 
at  the  time  Sir  Henry  Parnell  and  Mr.  McNeil  were  in  constant  communication 
with  our  trust ;  at  first  Mr.  M'Neil  had  some  square  blocks  made  of  silth  and 
pebbles ;  I  think  they  were  about  1 1  inches  long  by  five  or  six  broad,  and  those 
he  paved  underneath ;  he  brought  one  down  in  his  chaise  to  show  me;  I  said,  "  You 
are  taking  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  trouble  to  make  these ;  why  not  lay  the  rubble 
and  pour  the  grouting  upon  it  ?" — and  they  did  that  afterwards,  but  there  is  nothing 
like  a  hard  substratum,  a  good  foundation  of  solid  stone  well  laid. 

104.  Mr.  Fieming.]  You  agree  in  the  principle  of  non •elasticity  ? — Certainly. 

105.  Chairman.']  You  think  elasticity  is  injurious  to  the  road  ? — I  do. 

1 06.  You  admit  that  the  roads  are  vastly  improved  in  Great  Britain  since 
M'Adam's  plans  have  been  introduced  ? — Vastly  improved :  when  he  first  came 
to  us,  16  or  17  years  ago,  our  road  was  managed  by  one  of  the  old-fashioned  men 
who  used  to  hold,  that  the  larger  the  stones  the  longer  they  would  last ;  M^Adam 
took  them  up,  and  on  them  he  has  worked,  having  a  good  stock  to  work  on  ;  lam 
not  an  advocate  for  laying  stones  bare,  I  would  rather  see  a  small  proportion  of 
gravel  or  something  to  bind  them  together ;  when  those  stones  are  broken  to  the 
size  they  want,  they  work  in  some  degree  into  the  substratum,  which  is  soft,  and 
that  works  up  in  some  measure  and  forms  a  cement ;  the  quantity  of  gravel  should 
be  very  small. 

107.  You  approve  of  the  system  adopted  in  London  now,  of  taking  up  the  pave- 
ment and  macadamizing? — ^les. 

1 08.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  trusts  ? — I  have  for  a  very  long  time  wished  it,  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense, for  the  expense  of  clerks,  surveyors,  and  other  persons  attached  to  the  trust 
is  so  enormous  that  I  am  quite  certain  that  a  trust  taking  the  superficial  surface  of 
30  or  40  miles  can  be  managed  for  nearly  the  same  expense,  as  a  small  one.  Under 
the  St.  Albans  and  Bamet  we  pay  the  clerk  at  I20/.  a  year;  we  have  some- 
times two  meetings  a  year,  and  sometimes  four ;  I  think  there  is  a  great  waste  of 
public  money ;  there  are  three  surveyors  since  last  week ;  what  the  third  was  wanted 
for  I  cannot  tell,  for  one  good  one  is  better ;  we  generally  come  to  the  ground  with 
so  many;  all  these  expenses  would  be  decreased  by  the  consolidation  of  trusts. 
My  son  is  one  of  the  county  surveyors  in  Ireland,  and  I  remarked  when  I  visited, 
how  a  man  can  go  over  a  great  space  of  ground  and  attend  to  the  great  public 
roads  ;  and  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  not  be  so  in  England. 

109.  In  every  point  of  view,  both  as  regards  the  funds  and  the  expense  of 
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materials,  you  think  a  saving  might  be  made  by  consolidation  ? — No  doubt  of  it,  an  Francis  Searancke^ 

enormous  saving.  ^®^- 

1 1 0.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  general  saving  which  Would  accrue  "^ TT"  ^ 

tx)  the  country,  by  substituting  another  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue,  as  well  as  **  ^^     *^ 
the  consolidation  of  trusts? — 1  have  not. 


Jaois,  21^  die  Aprilis,  1836. 


M£MBBBS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  William  A.  MackinnoD. 
Mr.  Ormsby  Gore. 
Colonel  Rushbrooke. 


Lord  ViscouDt  Clive. 
Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  FlemJDg. 


WILLUM  ALEXANDER  MACKINNON,  ESQ-,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  George  Dacre,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

111.  Chairman.']  WHAT  situation  do  you  |iold? — I  am  clerk  and  solicitor  to  Mr. 
the  trustees  of  the  Middlesex  and  Essex  turnpike  roads,  which  commence  at  George Dacre. 
"Whitechapel  church,  and  extend  to  Shenfield,  beyond  Brentwood,  in  Essex,  with  .    .,   g  g 
two  collateral  lines  to  the  end  of  Woodford,  and  towards  Epping,  in  the  county 

of  Essex.     I  have  a  plan  of  the  roads  to  show  their  connexion,  which  1  will  lay 
before  the  Committee  {produces  apian.)    The  extent  of  this  trust  is  36  miles. 

112.  That  is  all  in  one  trust? — Yes. 

113.  You  were  examined,  I  think,  before  the  Lords'  Committee  ? — ^I  was. 

114.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  towards  the  expediency  of  conso- 
lidating the  funds  and  the  management  of  trusts  ? — I  have  from  time  to  time^ 
having  been  clerk  to  the  roads  upwards  of  25  years. 

115.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  your  general  impression  with  regard  to 
the  expediency  of  such  a  consolidation? — I  have  prepared  a  statement  on  the 
subject,  which,  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I  will  read,  as  my  answer  to 
that  question.  I  believe  the  following  are  the  points  which  the  Committee  propose 
to  investigate  and  consider : 

1st.  The  expediency  of  consolidating  the  management  and  revenues  of  several 
small  trusts  into  one  trust,  not  exceeding  150  miles. 

2dly.  The  policy  of  raising  a  revenue  by  some  other  means  than  by  tolls  for 
the  i^upport  of  the  roads. 

3clly.  The  possibility  of  establishing  a  highway  police  over  the  turnpike  roads 
of  the  kingdom. 

4thly.  The  eligibility  of  having  a  central  board  of  commissioners  in  the  metro- 
polis, to  control  the  financial  departments  of  the  several  trusts,  but  not  to  have  any 
executive  power  whatever  over  the  roads  in  the  management,  which  shall  continue 
as  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  Previously  to  offering  any  suggestions 
of  my  own  upon  these  points,  I  would  respectfully  submit  to  this  Committee  the 
following  extracts  upon  these  points,  which  extracts  are  taken  from  the  evidence 
given  on  oath  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  April  and  May  1833. 
— With  respect  to  the  first  point,  the  expediency  of  consolidating  small  trusts  into 
one  trust,  or  of  adding  the  smaller  trusts  to  those  roads  to  which  they  adjoin,  I  refer 
fp  the  following  evidence : 

1833:  26  April,  fol.  22.  J.  L.  Bicknell,  Esq, — I  think  the  present  system  of  local 
trustees  the  best.  The  correct  and  more  natural  division  of  public  roads  would  be  iuto 
main  or  country  roads,  and  branch  roads. 

Pol.  33.  Mr.  JIf.  Irish  states:  There  are  342  trusts  where  the  distances  do  not  exceed 
10  miles;  that  the  whole  distance  is  2,333  miles;  that  on  the  average  is  a  trifle  over 
seven  miles,  but  not  one  of  them  exceeding  10  miles. 

Fol.  35.  That  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  consolidation  of  trusts  would  be  of  service ; 
that  the  consolidated  trust  would  be  more  economically  managed  than  at  present.  When 
a  surveyor  is  appointed  at  a  salary  of  60/.  or  70/.  or  80/.  per  annum  for  a  trust  of  seven  or 
eight  miles,  he  cannot  afford  to  look  after  that  trust.  He  is  paid,  therefore,  merely  for 
riding  over  it  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  his  duty  is  given  to  one  of  the 
labourers,  who  does  the  best  he  can  for  them.  There  ought  to  be  one  for  100  or  200  miles, 
and  his  whole  attention  ought  to  be  devoted  to  it. 
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Mr.  6  May,  fol.  51  •    Viscount  Lowther. —  Q.  Would  you  recommend  any  and  what  alteratioQ 

George  Daere.      in  the  road  system  ? — A.  As  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  I  have  found  that  the  larset 

..-.-^-....^        trusts  have  been  the  most  wisely  and  best  administered  to  the  public.     I  should  not  wish 

31  April  1830.      ^  s^^  ^^^  management  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  who  can  locally  superioteod; 

but  I  think  the  great  error  and  fault  at  the  present  time  is  the  confined  districts  for  whidi 

Acts  of  Parliament  are  procured.     From  what  I  have  seen  in  large  trusts  or  consolidations, 

if  I  was  to  venture  to  cnalk  out  a  plan  to  myself  for  the  roads,  I  should  generally  say  there 

should  not  be  a  road  trust  under  100  miles  of  road,  or  more  than  150 ;  the  funds  from  socb 

a  length  of  road  would  enable  the  trustees  to  select  the  proper  officers  for  the  general 

supermtendence,  and  to  establish  uniformity  of  management,  and  a  more  efficient  mode  of 

executing  the  business.    Upon  what  I  have  seen  abroad,  and  elsewhere,  I  think  it  a  great 

advantage  to  have  the  local   superintendence  of  the  gentlemen  in   the   neighbourhood. 

1  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  wholly  taken  out  of  their  hands. 

10  May,  fol.  77.  James  M'Adam,  Esq. — I  conceive  that  among  the  evils  of  the  present 
road  law  in  the  kingdom  the  principal  feature  is  the  number  of  trusts,  their  small  extent 
and  their  limited  means  and  powers.  Were  the  roads  consolidated  in  trusts  of  100  or  120 
or  150  miles  each,  I  am  of  opinion  that  much  benefit  would  be  derived ;  better  officers 
might  be  employed,  and  many  other  good  results  would  take  place. 

Fol.  81.  Had  I  the  option  of  making  the  lengths  of  road,  which  must  of  course  be  taken 
as  you  find  them,  I  should  say  10  trusts  of  10  miles,  or  8  trusts  of  12  miles:  a  quantity  of 
road  about  100  miles.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  best  distance  from  the  centre  for 
the  consolidated  trust  to  extend  f — A.  20  miles  would  not  be  at  all  objectionable.  I  take  the 

distance,  considering  the  powers  of  the  surveyor  on  horseback  to  superintend. Q.  Perhaps 

20  or  25  would  be  the  best  ? — A.  It  would ;  I  should  also  suggest  the  expediency  and  ad- 
vantage, were  such  consolidations  to  take  place  generally,  that  in  a  district  possessing 
a  certain  number  of  consolidations,  and  five  or  six  districts  throughout  the  kingdom  would  be 
sufficient,  that  there  should  be  placed  a  district  general  surveyor  with  a  road  office  in  the 
centre  of  the  district;  aud  that  each  of  the  consolidations  should  have  a  right  to  demand 
his  service,  skill  and  advice  when  the  trustees  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  and  that  to  that 

officer  the  whole  of  the  annual  returns  should  be  transmitted. Q.  You  think  that  great 

economy  would  arise  from  consolidating  these  roads  (the  Stamford  and  Wansford),  both 
.in  the  purchase  of  materials  and  in  diminishing  the  expense  of  salary,  printing, &c.,  and 
repairs  generally? — A.  I  do.  I  think  a  great  many  advantages  would  arise;  amobgst 
others  we  should  have,  if  I  may  be  allowea  to  use  the  expression,  a  more  disinterested  ad- 
ministration of  their  affairs.  It  is  quite  true  the  trustees  of  the  roads,  taken  generally,  come 
to  a  meeting  most  zealously  disposed  to  the  good  of  the  road;  but  each  gentleman comei 
with  his  own  improvement  in  his  pocket,  and,  if  there  is  a  small  meeting,  generally  camei 
his  measure ;  whereas  upon  a  consolidation  road  each  line  would  be  represented  by  its  local 
trustees,  and  the  consequence  of  that  would  be,  we  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  more 
extended  consolidation  of  what  improvements  were  first  to  be  done, 

I  would  here  observe,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  trustees  of  the  Middlesex 
and  Essex  turnpike  roads  prevent  any  works  from  being  carried  into  execution 
until  revision  and  confirmation  by  a  subsequent  general  meeting  of  the  trustees, 
while  it  insures  the  attendance  and  reconsideration  of  a  full  board  to  hear  the 
merits  and  necessity  of  the  proposed  measure. 

20  May,  fol.  14Q.  Would  not  a  consolidation  of  trusts  be  economical  in  saving  a  Iwge 
sum  in  the  salaries  of  clerks  and  other  oflBcers? — Certainly,  clerks,  also  treasurers  and  sur- 
▼eyors,— — Q.  To  what  extent  would  the  consolidation  be  desirable?— il.  Why,  the  trusts  rott 
so  very  differently  in  size,  I  can  hardly  name  them  by  number  of  trusts.  I  can  see  no  ob- 
jection to  any  number  of  trusts,  containing  together  from  500  to  1,000  miles,  being  under 

one  set  of  commissioners. Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  get  the  same  body  of  trustees  to 

attend  meetings,  when  the  distance  of  their  jurisdiction  would  extend  from  500  to  1,00^ 
miles? — A.  In  speaking  of  the  extent  of  miles,  I  conceive  the  districts  within  which  toe 
roads  would  be  would  not  be  distant  from  the  furthest  points  perhaps  40  to  50  ffl"^ 
Q.  From  the  centre  of  the  Star  to  what  distance  do  yoyou  think  their  jurisdiction  might  «*" 
tend,  so  as  to  insure  the  attendance  of  the  same  body  of  trustees? — A,  Oentlemen  now  nave 
to  attend  sometimes  20  or  30  miles.  I  think  40  to  50  miles  would  not  debar  gentlemen 
from  attending.  The  meetings  in  such  a  case  would  be  very  few  in  number  compared  to 
what  they  are  now  ;  instead  of  monthly  meetings,  four  at  the  most  in  a  year,  and  perhap* 
if  only  two,  would  be  better  for  the  country* 

31  May,  fol.  147  to  156.  iMr.  William  M^Adam  gives  detail  for  consolidation  and  dif 
tricts,  &c. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  desirable  to  consolidate  all  the  smalto 
trusts,  either  by  adding  as,  many  of  them  together  as  can  be  managed  by  ^°^ 
of  trustees  and  officers,  or  by  adding  the  small  trusts  to  the  trusts  to  which  tt^ 
adjoin  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  such  consolidation  can  only  be  well  arranged  ^ 
parties  fully  acquainted  with  the  local  and  other  circumstances  which  ^"S    1  j 
regulate  such  proceedings.     That  any  specific  or  definite  quantity  of  miles  shooi 
be  under  the  management  of  one  set  of  trustees,  I  think,  cannot  be  ascertaiaed 
regulated  by  a  board  in  London,  for  I  conceive  there  is  more  constant  sup^ 

intendcn^ 
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inieDdence  and  attention  required  in  the  16  districts  of  the  125  miles  of  road  Mr. 

under  the  care  of  the  commissioners  of  the  metropolis  roads  in  the  county  of  OeargeDacre, 
Middlesex  than  in  any  other  1 25  miles  to  be  found  in  any  other  circle.  That 
the  control  of  the  turnpike  roads  ought  to  remain  with  the  present  local  trustees  **  P"  ^.  ^ 
is  the  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses  examined  in  1833,  and  on  the  previous  investi- 
gations ;  and  that  any  additional  superintendence  ought  to  be  in  a  board  in  the 
centre  of  the  district,  or  in  the  lines  of  road,  is  also  the  opinion,  I  think,  of  all 
such  witnesses.  That  there  should  be  four  general  meetings  in  the  year  is  also 
proposed  by  all  the  witnesses,  and  it  is  therefore  obvious,  by  referring  to  the 
extent  of  road  in  each  county,  that  the  consolidations  ought,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done  advantageously,  to  be  confined  to  each  county,  or  nearly  so.  If  the  magis- 
trates in  quarter  sessions  assembled  were  the  parties  to  adjust  the  consolidations 
and  be  the  superintending  board,  they  might,  if  they  considered  it  advisable, 
appoint  the  cqunty  surveyor  to  be  the  superintending  surveyor,  who,  as  he  has  to 
attend  constantly  to  inspect  the  several  public  works  in  the  county,  could  most 
efficiently,  and  at  the  smallest  amount  of  remuneration,  report  quarterly  on  the 
state  of  the  whole  of  the  roads  in  the  county,  especially  upon  all  the  extensive 
works  and  improvements  proposed  to  be  effected,  and  until  approved  by  the 
quarter  sessions  (if  it  be  thought  advisable),  no  extensive  work^  or  improvements 
Miould  be  permitted  to  be  executed.  The  magistrates  could  then  be  attended  by 
the  officers,  and  have  inspection  of  the  estimates,  plans,  sections,  minutes,  and 
accounts  of  the  district,  &c.  Any  improved  mode  of  general  repair  could  be 
suggested  by  such  board  to  the  trustees  and  surveyors  of  the  different  districts, 
from  whom  the  board  would  receive  returns  and  explanations  of  their  mode  of 
management,  &c* 

With  respect  to  the  second  point  of  inquiry,  there  have  been  many  sug- 
gestions and  plans  proposed ;  some  returns  for  this,  and  the  consolidation 
of  the  tru&ts,  were  laid  before  Parliament  in  1775,  and  at  many  subsequent 
periods ;  I  believe  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  such  plans  to  remove  all  the  toll- 
gates,  and  to  take  the  requisite  amounts  for  repairs  of  the  turnpike  roads  in 
£ngland  (now  amounting  to  about  1,500,000/.  per  annum)  out  of  the  counties 
rates ;  at  other  times  from  the  highway  rates,  or  by  an  addition  to  the  assessed 
taxes,  the  post-horse  duties,  &c. ;  but  they  have  been  all  overcome  by  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  toll  for  the  repair  of  the  turnpike  road  used  by  the  traveller  has 
been  collected  at  the  tolUgate  from  the  party  actually  wearing  the  distinct  por- 
tions of  road  used  by  such  traveller. 

3d  point  The  establishing  of  a  highway  police  may  be  easily  accomplished,  and  at 
a  very  small  additional  expense  to  the  county.  To  a  certain  degree  this  has  been 
effected,  and  is  now  practised  in  the  Middlesex  and  Essex  roads,  where  the  surveyors, 
inspector  of  drivers  of  carts,  &c.,  and  the  labourers  on  the  road  are  furnished  with 
printed  directions  {copy produced) ^  instructing  them  to  prevent  drivers  of  carts,  &c., 
from  driving  furiously,  riding  on  their  carts,  keeping  the  wrong  side  of  the  road, 
&c.,  and  most  of  these  men  are  sworn  in  as  special  constables  for  the  foregoing 
purposes.  If  cottages  were  erected,  or  hired,  at  every  mile  or  so,  and  an  efficient 
labourer  selected  to  each  mile  (who  should  have  the  cottage  rent  free,  &c.),  a  con- 
stant day  and  night  police  would  be  established  at  regular  distances,  and  by  having 
a  small  garden,  &c.,  there  would  be  an  inducement  for  him  to  be  at  home,  when 
not  at  work  on  the  road,  and  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  was  pass- 
ing on  the  road  at  his  station,  and  he  could  therein  keep  the  tools  not  in  use,  &c. 

4tb.  A  most  efficient  control  has  been  invariably  kept  upon  the  Middlesex  and 
Essex  roads,  the  extent  of  which  is  36  miles,  all  of  it  main  roads,  connected 
together  and  managed  by  the  constant  inspection  of  them  by  the  local  trustees, 
selected  from  the  resident  gentry,  who  thus  see  every  day  the  works  in  progress, 
and  that  the  money  is  being  judiciously  expended,  the  repairs  of  every  portion  of 
the  road  examined  into,  and  a  continued  check  kept  upon  the  expenditure.  The 
general,  and  the  division,  or  district  meetings,  are  appointed  at  the  beginning  of 
every  year,  and  of  all  meetings  every  trustee  has  a  printed  list  {calendar  meetings 
for  this  year  produced).  The  district  meetings  are  held  quarterly  in  each  of  the 
five  divisions,  at  which  several  trustees  in  the  respective  divisions  and  others 
attend.  No  specific  work,  the  cost  of  which  amounts  to  40  s.,  is  executed  -until 
reported  to,  and  agreed  upon,  at  two  meetings  (except  in  case  of  emergency),  or 
are  any  measures  adopted  (except  as  above)  until  proposed  to  and  entered  upon 
the  minutes  of  these  division  meetings,  or  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  trustees,  or 
are  they  ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect  until  read  to,  reconsidered  at,  and  con- 
JSrB^ed  by  the  trustees  assembled  from  all  the  divisions  and  other  parts  of  the 

0.59.  C4  road 
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Mr.  road  at  the  general  quarterly  meetings.     No  plan  or  measure,  therefore,  can  be 

George  Daere.  carried  as  referred  to  by  Sir  James  M^Adam  in  his  evidence,  folio  83,  on  these 
~  rrT">,  *  roads,  until  it  has  undergone  ample  investigation,  reconsideration  and  confirma- 
m  April  183  .  ^j^^^  ^g  ^^  ^Y^^  control  over  the  financial  department,  it  only  requires  that  the 
'  attention  of  the  Committee  should  be  brought  to  the  fact  that  the  present  control 
is  vested  in  the  party  most  interested  in  the  regular  and  due  receipt,  as  well  as 
economical  expenditure  of  the  tolls,  for  they  are  chiefly  collected  from  the  pockets 
of  the  trustees  themselves,  because,  as  the  present  trustees  are  the  landed  resident 
gentry,  they,  and  their  tenants,  the  farmers,  are  the  persons  daily  and  hourly  pay- 
ing the  tolls.  An  ill-repaired  road,  the  number  of  toll-gates,  or  a  high  toll, 
though  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  farmers,  are  all  tsS:en  into  consideration 
by  a  tenant  before  he  agrees  for  a  farm ;  and  therefore,  in  fact,  the  toll  comes  out 
of  the  owner's  pocket,  wnile  the  most  efficient  state  of  repair  and  improvements  of 
the  road  are  alike  beneficial  to  both  parties.  No  person,  therefore,  is  more  likely 
to  see  to  the  best  consolidation  of  the  trusts,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  toll- 
gates,  and  to  the  discharge  of  every  officer  whose  services  are  not  absolutely 
requisite,  than  the  resident  trustees  and  the  magistrates ;  and  the  fact  of  so  many 
of  the  trustees  being  brought  together  in  the  centre  at  every  quarter  sessions, 
I  submit,  shows  most  decidedly  that  if  any  further  control  is  considered  requisite 
in  whom  it  ought  to  be  placed.  Although  the  present  superintending  surveyors, 
Mr.  Farey  and  Mr.  Ledger  (who  has  the  assistance  of  his  son,  Mr.  Horton 
Ledger),  are  scientific  and  able  engineers,  no  improvements  of  any  magnitude 
are  carried  into  execution  until  they  have  been  referred  to  Messrs.  Walker  and 
^  Burgess  for  their  consideration,  who  are  authorized  to  suggest  any  improvements 
or  alterations  of  the  plans  proposed.  That  is  considered  more  advisable  than  to 
retain  them  permanently,  while  it  insures  the  best  consideration  before  money  is 
expended  on  the  works  and  improvements  on  the  Middlesex  and  Essex  turnpike 
roads. 

•  The  income  of  the  roads  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  fully  equal  to  the  expen- 
diture, if  the  1,132  treasurers  in  England  and  Wales  were  reduced  to  about  three 
to  each  county,  which  could  be  effected  immediately,  and  without  prejudice  to 
any  of  them,  especially  if  such  new  treasurer  was  a  banker,  because  a  banker 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  deposits  accumulating  weekly  in  his  hands  until  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  when  possibly  the  whole  might  be  called  for,  and  if  there  was 
any,  even  a  small  balance  then  left,  it  would  probably  sufficiently  remunerate  him 
for  his  trouble;  whereas  the  present  treasurer,  who  can  make  no  interest 
or  use  of  the  m6ney,  expects  to  be  compensated  for  his  trouble,  by  at  all 
tim^  having  a  Jarger  balance  in  his  hands.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  returns  in  the 
Lords'  Report,  that  there  are  instances  where  the  same  person  is  the  treasurer  of 
several  districts  or  divisions  in  the  same  county.  Supposing  he  has  2,000/.  in  hand 
as  treasurer  of  one  division,  and  the  trustees  of  another  of  the  divisions  had  bor- 
rowed 2,000  /.,  the  public  receive  no  interest  on  the  2,000  /.  in  hand,  but  are 
paying  interest  on  the  2,000  /.  borrowed. 

It  is  known  to  the  Committee  that  there  are  now  15  Acts  of  Parliament,  with 
315  clauses  for  regulating  or  relating  to  the  turnpike-roads,  besides  the  enactments 
in  the  General  Highway  Act  of  last  Session.  It  is  difficult,  unless  the  indexes  to 
all  the  Acts  are  drawn  in  the  form  I  have  adopted  (Index  produced),  to  see  under 
which  and  how  many  Acts  the  provision  of  any  one  subject  relates.  There  are  many 
clauses  interfermg  with  each  other,  and  many  requisite  enactments  omitted  in  the 
General  Act,  which  are  inserted  in  the  Act  for  regulating  the  Middlesex  and 
Essex  roads ;  but  as  I  have  mentioned  several  of  them  in  my  examination  before 
the  Lords'  Committee,  folios  119  and  120,  I  need  not  trouble  the  Committee  by 
again  stating  them,  especially  as  there  are  many  other  suggestions  given  to  that 
Committee  by  J.  A  Stokes,  Mr.  Hollis,  and  others. 

11 6.  What,  in  your  estimation,  is  the  expense  of  collecting  the  tolls  upon 
turnpike  trusts,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  receipts ;  assuming  that  your  income 
is  1,000/.  a  year,  how  much  percent,  out  of  that  income  ought  to  be  deducted 
for  the  expense  of  collecting,  and  how  much  goes  in  clear  to  the  treasury  of  the 
trust? — The  rent  of  the  tolls  per  annum  is  15,000  /•,  or  nearly  so,  and  I  calculate 
the  expense  of  collecting ;  but  that  of  course  we  cannot  ascertain,  as  the  tolls  are 
let  at  about  1,000  guineas  per  annum. 

1  i  7.  That  is  one-fifteenth  ? — Yes. 

118.  Which  would  be  seven-and-a-half  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  about  that. 

119.  You  mean  to  say  that  15,000/.  a  year  is  the  sum  paid  by  the  public  to  the 
collectors? — No;  I  should  say  the  public  paid  the  collectors  16,000/.  or  17,000/* 

120.  £.15^000 
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120.  £.  15,000  is  what  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  trust? — Yes,  after  paying  Mn 
the  expense  of  collecting.                                                                                                        George  Dacre, 

121.  The  gross  receipts  are  iG,ooo/.,  and  the  net  15,000/.? — Yes,  about     21  April  1836 
that. 

1 22.  Are  you  satisfied  the  gross  receipts  are  not  more  than  16,000/.  or  1 7,000/.  ? 
— No,  nor  can  I  ascertain  that,  for  we  always  let  the  tolls ;  and,  therefore,  the 
amount  collected  is  only  known  to  the  lessees.  The  trustees  of  the  road  let  the 
tolls  at  14,735  /.  a  year,  and  then  the  lessees  are  at  the  expense  of  collecting  that 
money.  We  let  the  tolls  at  a  certain  sum  of  money,  they  being  at  the  expense  of 
collecting  them. 

123.  What,  in  your  estimation,  is  the  amount  paid  by  the  public  to  the  lessees 
of  the  trust,  which  lessees  pay  you  14,735  /.  a  year  ? — I  should  say  they  collect 
upwards  of  1 6,000 /•  a  year  from  the  public. 

124.  On  what  is  your  opinion  formed  ? — I  take  it  from  what  I  know  the  lessees 
pay  a  certain  number  of  collectors  per  week  for  collecting  the  tolls  ;  and  also  that 
some  few  years  ago  we,  in  consequence  of  a  combination  among  the  lessees,  had 
the  tolls  in  our  own  hands,  from  which  I  am  inclined  to  think,  taking  the  interest  of 
the  money  which  they  ought  to  have  for  paying  so  much  in  advance  (we  always 
have  two  months'  rent  in  advance,  for  which  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  interest 
of  their  money  during  the  lease),  that  1,100  /.  or  1,200  /.  a  year  is  as  little  as  they 
can  make  pay  for  the  risk  they  run. 

1 25-  How  many  gates  and  sidebars  are  there  ? — Nine. 

126.  Perhaps  you  can  state  what  each  receiver  pays,  as  far  as  you  are  aware? 
— ^We  used  to  pay  25^.  per  week  to  each  man,  for  they  go  on  to  their  duty  at  six 
at  night,  and  change  at  six  the  following  night.  Some  of  them  will  take  another 
half  day,  that  is,  they  will  stand  till  six  the  following  morning,  and  then  they 
would  get  more  pay ;  so  that  it  would  require  about  13  or  14  men  to  stand  at  these 
gates ;  I  think  it  would  take  13  men  to  collect  at  nine  gates. 

127.  At  how  much  each  man  ? — About  25^.  each  man  per  week. 

128.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  is  per  annum? — f.  910.  for  13  collectors. 
Sometimes  these  lessees  do  with  two  or  three  men  less  than  1 3.  One  man  will 
stand  five  days  out  of  seven,  taking  day  and  night.  In  country  gates  there  is  no 
change;  they  change  by  the  week ;  they  have  a  bed-room,  and  their  wives  live  with 
them,  and  if  there  is  little  traffic  the  wife  will  collect  the  tolls  for  three  or  four  hours 
in  the  evening ;  and  there  is  a  slack  time  in  the  night,  when  they  are  not  called  out 
of  bed  once  in  two  or  three  hours :  one  man  can  do  that  without  having  a  relief. 

129.  That  is  910/.  out  of  the  1,200/.? — Yes,  and  there  is  the  interest  of  the 
two  months'  rent  in  advance. 

130.  Mr.  Ormshy  Gore.']  Then,  on  the  whole,  yoa  consider  it  takes  1,200/. 
expense  to  collect  1 6,000  /.  ? — Yes. 

131.  Chairman.l  Besides  the  amount  of  the  profits  from  the  receipts  of  the 
tolls? — ^Yes. 

132.  Mr.  FiemingJ]  That  is  included  in  the  1,200/.  a  year? — Yes. 

133.  What  proportion  is  it  of  that  1,200/.? — £.300  or  400/.  I  should  say  is 
the  smallest  amount  thiey  should  have  for  the  risk  of  losing  16,000/. 

1 34.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  the  amount  is  less  than  1 7,000  /.  a  year  paid  by  the 
public  to  these  lessees? — No,  I  should  not.  There  is  a  certain  party,  or  set  of  per- 
sons taking  tolls,  of  whom  Mr.  Lewis  Levy  is  the  head,  the  principal  party,  and 
of  course  he  never  lets  anybody  know  (not  even  his  partners,  more  than  he  can 
help)  what  he  receives. 

135.  Do  you  suppose  any  individuals  would  put  themselves  to  the  risk  of  having 
to  pay  16,000/.  a  year  upon  an  uncertainty,  without  making  a  greater  profit  than 
400/.  or  500/.  a  year  ? — Yes ;  there  are  so  many  parties  bidding  for  tolls  that  if 
they  took  an  exorbitant  profit,  I  think  some  of  the  other  parties  would  take;  the 
tolls  over  their  heads. 

136.  Mr.  Orrrisby  Gore.]  If  I  understand  you  right,  you  held  the  tolls  in  your 
own  hands  for  one  year.^ — We  did  ;  that  was  14  years  ago. 

137.  When  you  were  the  clerk? — ^Yes. 

138.  What  was  the  amount  you  received  at  that  time? — Without  referring  to 
my  books  I  cannot  tell. 
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^Dn^  J  39-  Then  you  had  no  certainty  that  you  were  not  cheated  by  the  coUepton  ? 

Gi&rgMVacre.     — y\^^  )^^^  ^^^.  ^^  ^^^  inspectors  over  the  collectors,  to  whom  w^  paid  a  salaiy. 

«i  April  1836.  140-  Mr.  CMlders.']  What  was  the  event  of  the  whole   proceeding  ? — ^Tbe 

event  of  the  whole  proceeding  was,  that  we  did  not  collect  so  much  as  we  pre- 
viously let  them  for  by  700  /.  a  year. 

141.  What  was  the  result  next  year? — We  let  them  for  1,700/.  a  year  more 
than  we  collected. 

jiL2.  Comparing  the  sum  you  let  them  for  that  year,  what  was  the  sum  offered 
you  the  year  before  which  you  rejected  ? — I  do  not  recollect ;  but  we  let  the  tolls 
every  three  years,  and  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  each  time.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  a  combination  among  the  lessees  at  that  time  that  the  trustees 
said,  "  we  will  try  what  we  can  make  of  them  ;**  and  when  they  found  we  took  them 
in  our  own  hands,  they  were  obliged  to  bid  up  to  obtain  the  tolls,  otherwise  wc 
should  probably  have  retained  the  collection  in  our  own  hands  ;  we  have  certainly 
found  we  let  the  tolls  where  the  parties  taking  them  have  been  great  losers. 

143.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  even  in  bye-roads  you  used  to  give  as 
much  as  25  s.  a  week  to  the  collector,  besides  a  house  to  live  in  ? — Yes.  Yoo 
break  a  man's  rest  so  by  having  him  up  for  the  24  hours  always  at  work,  that 
unless  the  lessees  paid  him  well,  they  would  take  certain  portion  of  the  toll ;  they 
would  make  it  worth  their  while  being  collectors;  and,  therefore,  it  is  better  wortn 
the  while  of  the  lessee  to  give  him  a  good  price  to  make  him  honest,  for  then  he 
knows  what  he  has  taken  at  each  gate,  and  he  knows  what  amount  to  bid  for  the 
tolls  in  future. 

144.  Mr.  Fleming.']  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  in  the  tolb 
under  the  management  of  the  trustees? — We  did  not  keep  so  sharp  a  look  out, 
and  my  belief  is  that  the  collectors  did  certainly  cheat  us ;  besides,  the  combina- 
tion is  now  broken  through  by  an  arrangement  of  the  toll  lettings,  namely,  if  the 
parties  do  not  come  and  bid  to  the  amount  of  the  former  letting,  you  may  receive 
a  sealed  tender  of  anybody  to  any  amount  that  they  may  choc^  to  bid,  with  no 
second  person  knowing  what  it  is ;  consequently,  if  there  were  four  or  five  parties 
coming  to  bid,  and  they  had  arranged  amongst  themselves  not  to  bid  against  each 
other,  a  third  party  not  known  in  Uie  room  might  send  in  a  sealed  tender  for  the 
tolls,  and  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  those  parties  who  had  been  paying  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  persons  not  to  bid  against  them. 

145.  Chairman.]  Are  you  aware  of  this  circumstance  which  has  appeared 
in  evidence,  that  the  parties  who  usually  in  the  metropolitan  districts  bid  for 
the  tolls,  combine  with  each  other,  and  if  an  interloper  come  in,  they  either  bid 
against  him,  or  agree  to  lower  the  tolls  on  the  district  where  they  farmed  the  tolls, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  person  participating  in  them  ? — That  cannot  be  done  to  any 
great  extent,  because,  supposing  this  occurred  in  a  road  adjoining  mine,  the  lessee 
could  not  afford  to  lose  much  of  the  15,000/.  a  year.  In  a  small  trust  they  might 
let  the  public  go  through  toll  free,  by  way  of  ruining  a  man  who  did  not  belong  to 
them,  but  they  could  not  afford  to  lose  15,000/.  a  year,  or  the  half  or  Quarter  of 
it ;  besides  which,  there  is  a  penalty  for  taking  any  greater  or  less  toll  than  what 
is  imposed  by  the  Act. 

146.  Co\oii^\  Rushbrooke.]  You  stated  nine  gates  cost  1,100/.  or  1,200/.  a 
year,  and  by  your  own  showing,  at  the  time  the  trustees  took  the  tolls  themselves, 
and  did  not  let  the  gates,  each  man  had  25^.  a  week,  and  that  amounts  to  910/., 
then  what  becomes  of  the  rest? — I  placed  the  interest  of  the  money  on  the 
deposits. 

147.  Chairman.]  Are  you  aware  of  this  evidence  of  Mr.  Irish:  **  I  have  since 
been  informed  by  a  person  of  great  experience,  and  perfectly  conversant  with 
this  matter,  that  if  all  the  gates  in  Sussex  were  let  without  any  compounding,  he 
had  no  doubt  they  would  produce  2,000  /.  per  annum  more  than  at  present,  and 
it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  what  applies  to  Sussex  will  not  be  found  different 
in  other  counties"  ?—  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  as  to  the  word  **  compounding,** 
I  do  not  quite  understand  that.  There  are  several  operations  which  may  be 
taken  under  the  word  compounding ;  for  instance,  many  gentlemen  residing  on 
my  road,  rather  than  have  the  trouble  of  paying  toll  every  day,  calculate  that 
they  shall  go  to  town  five  or  six  days  out  of  the  week,  and  give  the  lessees  that 
amount,  deducting  five  or  ten  per  cent.     Medical  men,  in  particular,  compound ; 
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Ihey  usually  pass  every  day  in  a  gig,  at  6^. ;  they  would  rather  pay  within  ten  p  e  ^^ 

cent,  of  what  that  will  come  to  per  annum,  which  is  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the         «»gg  J^^- 
yeai ;  gmitlemen  in  their  carriages  going  up  to  town  eveiy  day  do  tne  same.  q|  April  i«s«. 

148.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  assuming  the  system  of  taking  tolls  was  done 
away  with,  and  another  revenue  raised  for  supporting  the  road,  that  it  would 
benefit  the  landed  interest? — That  would  entirely  depend  upon  this,  from  what 
source  the  other  income  is  to  be  collected. 

149.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  rate  upon  houses  ? — That  will  of  course  assist  the 
mgricultural  interests. 

150.  In  the  course  of  your  statement  you  have  mentioned  that  a  highway 
police  would  not  be  very  expensive ;  will  you  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of 
what  the  additional  expense  would  be  of  turning  milemen  into  a  highway 
police,  assuming  you  are  a  surveyor,  or  you  overlook  20  miles  of  road  from  White- 
chapel  to  Brentwood ;  what  difference  would  that  make  in  the  expenditure  for  20 
miles  ? — A  trifle  only. 

151.  Will  you  just  specify  some  of  the  particulars? — I  should  say  that  each 
ittilehouse  might  be  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  80  l.  to  90  /• 

152.  Will  you  turn  your  attention  to  the  yearly  expenditure,  assuming  the 
establishment  to  be  complete  ? — I  should  say  that  20  miles  could  be  managed  for 
10  /.  a  mile,  or  200  /.  a  year. 

153.  Mr.  Ckiiders.']  Does  that  include  the  rent  of  the  houses? — Yes,  I  should 
say  that  would  cover  all  expenses. 

154.  What  would  be  the  rent  of  each  house? — I  should  say  6  /.  a  house  j  and 
supposing  you  took  20,  that  would  be  120  /.  a  year. 

155*  Colonel  Rushbrooke.']  Assuming  there  would  be  only  one  house  in  four 
miles,  there  being  four  milemen,  with  a  corporal,  who  would  have  a  mileman 
right  and  left  of  his  residence,  what  would  be  the  expense? — ^That  would  require 
only  five  houses ;  I  meant  a  house  at  each  mile,  which  would  be  120  /.  a  year. 

156.  Ckaimtan.]  You  may  have  a  man  on  each  mile,  but  you  may  consolidate 
them  into  one  establishment  r — Yes. 

157.  Mr.  C/Ulders.']  That  reduces  the  expenses  of  the  houses  to  30  /.  a  year? 
X  es. 

158.  Then  what  is  the  other  expense? — I  should  give  these  milemen  1  s.  or 
3  *.  a  week  extra  as  for  milemen,  besides  their  present  pay. 

159.  What  do  you  pay  your  present  labourers  r — ^Twelve  shillings  a  week. 
i6o.  That  would  be  12 /.  a  year  more  ? — Yes. 

161.  Is  it  the  corporal  you  propose  to  give  2  s.  a  week  more  to? — Yes. 

162.  That  would  be  25  /.  a  year  more  ? — Yes. 

163.  Then  you  would  give  the  milemen  1  s.  a  week  additional? — Yes,  if  there 
was  a  house  at  each  mile  j  or  I  should  give  him  2  ^.  a  week  without  the  use  of  the 
house. 

164.  What  expense  is  there  beyond  that? — Not  anything. 

165.  Then  you  do  not  have  a  man  each  mile  ? — No;  instead  of  milemen,  one 
at  each  mile,  I  would  only  have  one  for  four  miles. 

166.  Chairman.]  You  have  answered  the  question  as  regards  superintendence 
only ;  but  the  question  was,  what  would  be  the  additional  expense, of  this  highway 
police,  not  merely  the  superintendence,  but  the  men  themselves?— The  mile- 
men,  I  should  say,  I  would  only  give  1  s.  extra  to  ;  but  to  the  corporal,  the  mart 
at  each  four  miles,  I  would  give  besides,  1  s.  or  2^.  extra  and  the  use  of  his  cottage, 

167.  That  would  be  15  roadmen,  at  1  s.  each,  which  would  be  39  /.  a  year? — 
Yes.  ^ 

i68.  Mr.  ChildersJ]  With  regard  to  the  county  surveyor  being  made  the  general 
surveyor  of  the  whole  district,  do  you  mean  of  the  whole  county,  because  there 
is  only  one  surveyor  in  the  county  ? — No,  only  one. 

169.  Now,  taking  Essex,  do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  county  surveyor,  in 
addition  to  his  present  duties,  could  be  general  surveyor  of  all  the  turnpike  roads 
in  the  county  of  Essex  ? — I  should  say,  for  the  duties  you  would  require  of  a  general 
surveyor,  he  can  do  it ;  for  as  he  has  in  his  present  capacity  to  visit  most  parts  of  the 
county,  to  inspect  the  county  bridges  and  other  county  works,  he  could  at  the  same 
time  inspect  any  particular  improvements  that  were  proposed  in  that  part  of  the 
county.  You  do  not  have  great  improvements,  such  as  a  county  surveyor  would  be 
obliged  to  look  at,  occurring  very  often,  not  every  year;  I  shoulef  say  once  in  two  or 
three  years  ;  for  instance,  our  improvement  in  the  building  of  Bow  Bridge,  which 
cost  10,000/.,  that  would  prevent  our  carrying  any  other  great  improvement  into 
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Mr.  effect  for  two  or  three  years.    We  have  another  improvement  in  coDtemplation  at 

George  Dacre.     Brentwood  Hill,  which  we  cannot  carry  into  effect  for  some  time,  for  we  should 
*  g         have  to  borrow  money,  which  would  be  a  great  pull  upon  us.     The  extent  of  the 

«»    pn  1  3  .     proposed  improvement  would  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that  question. 

1 70.  I  understood  the  general  surveyor  would  only  act  in  case  of  large  improve- 
ments ? — No. 

171.  To  the  amount  of  i  ,000  /.,  for  instance  ?— I  should  say  500  /.  We  never 
have  an  improvement  carried  into  effect  above  50  /.  or  100  /.  without  the  assist- 
ance of  an  eminent  civil  engineer ;  not  but  that  our  present  men  are  fully  capable 
of  it,  but  we  think,  injustice  to  the  public,  we  ought  not  to  go  by  the  opinion  of 
one  man  when  we  expend  a  large  sum  of  money.  Messrs.  Walker  and  Burgess, 
who  are  connected  with  our  county,  are  always  called  in,  for  they  are  so  well 
acquainted  with  localities  and  other  circumstances;  that  they  have  information  and 
suggestions,  and  we  consider  it  better  for  our  purpose  to  employ  them  than  to 
engage  a  stranger,  or  a  person  not  so  well  acquainted. 

1 72.  Do  you  think,  in  general,  county  surveyors  are  civil  engineers  ? — I  believe, 
invariably  so ;  I  should  presume  so  from  the  nature  of  the  worKS  which  the  county 
surveyor  is  called  upon  to  superintend. 

1 73.  Are  they  not  frequently  builders  and  architects  ? — They  do  not  profess  to 
be  road-makers  in  a  general  sense,  but  still  they  must  be  engineers  as  to  bridges. 

1 74.  Mr.  Fleming.']  Who  is  the  surveyor  in  Essex  ? — Mr.  Hopper. 

175.  Is  he  not  an  architect? — ^Yes;  but  he  generally  has  the  assistance  of 
others  as  to  bridges.  I  believe  he  generally  asks  Mr.  Walker's  opinion  as  to  those 
points. 

1 76.  Chairman.']  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  what  is  the  amount  of 
the  expense  of  managing  your  roads,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  roads  ? — 
I  have  only  an  opportunity  of  stating  that,  as  compared  with  the  metropolis  roads. 
Certainly  ours  is  much  cheaper,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  metropolis  roads. 
The  expenditure  for  the  year  1835  is  not  yet  printed  ;  but  I  have  that  for  1834, 
made  up  to  March  1 835.  The  expense  of  surveyors,  and  the  salaries  of  secretaries, 
clerks  and  oflSce-keepers  in  the  metropolis  road,  is  3,365  /.  There  is  a  commis- 
sion for  collecting  compositions,  which  I  do  without  any  charge,  of  48/.  i  s.  ^d.^ 
and  the  Parliamentary  and  law  expenses  of  that  year  were  1,002/.  15*.  4^, 
besides  the  expense  01  conveyances  where  they  purchased  the  land,  which  appears 
to  be  included  in  the  last  item.  For  instance,  the  Seven  Sisters  new  road  is, 
''  coinpensation  for  purchase  of  land,  and  compensation  for  damages,  including 
the  expenses  for  conveyances,  and  law  charges.' 

177.  What  is  your  expenditure  per  annum? — The  expenses  of  salaries  and 
surveyors  is  740  /.,  and  the  law  charges  about  1 00  /.,  a  year,  making  a  total  of 
about  850/. 

Mr.  Robert  Fuge^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

'^T.  Robert  Fuge.        ^T^.  Chairman.]    HAVE  you  given  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  turnpike 

trusts  ? — Yes ;  from  having  been  a  commissioner  on  the  Bristol  road  trusts,  and 

from  my  practical  knowledge  as  farmer  of  the  post-horse  duties  for  the  western 
district,  comprising  2,500  miles  of  turnpike  roads. 

179.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  the  expediencv  of  raising  some  other 
revenue  than  by  tolls,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  turnpike  roads? — I  have. 

i8o.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  your  sentiments  upon  that  subject? — 
Before  I  give  any  specific  answer  as  to  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  I  think  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  a  statistical  kind,  as  to  what  the  present  state 
of  the  different  trusts  are  as  to  income  and  expenditure. 

181.  In  the  first  place,  have  the  goodness  to  state  your  opinion  generally, 
as  to  the  expediency  of  substituting  some  other  means  of  raising  a  revenue 
for  the  support  of  roads  than  by  tolls  ? — In  answer  to  that  question,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  think  the  substitution  of  some  other  source  of  income 
will  be  generally  beneficial.  What  that  source  of  income  should  be  would  depend 
upon  the  amount  required  ;  but  in  examining  the  whole  system  of  turnpike  trusts, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  my  consideration  for  the  last  28  years  (and  upon 
which  I  put  before  the  public  a  little  essay  about  four  years  since),  I  still  retain 
the  same  views,  that  the  impost  of  tolls  is  unequal  and  burthensome  on  the  public, 
as  well  as  on  particular  interests,  particularly  the  landed  interest.  The  landed 
incerest,  I  conceive,  is  particularly  affected  by  the  inequality  of  tolls,  arising  from 
the  numberless  gates  which  are  placed  at  different  parts,  and  which  are  in  many 
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places  very  unequally  distributed.     I  therefore  should  conceive  that  the  nature  of   Mr.  Robert  Fuge. 
the  substitute  would  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  sum  required.     In  the  present      >>    ■     — 
collection  of  the  tolls,  I  believe   it  is  well  known  that  according  to  the  Returns     n  April  1836. 
that  have  been  made  from  a  number  of  gates  of  the  amount  of  tolls,  it  might  very 
fairly  be  taken  at  one-fourth  of  the  present  income  is  expended  in  its  collection. 
To  arrive  at  that  point,  I  should  be  perhaps  better  able  to  state  it  in  the  form  of 
a  report;  but  I  will  just  advert  to  that  point,  upon  which  I  have  drawn  up  a  few 
remarks* 

By  an  analysis  of  the  Returns  for  the  year  1829,  made  to  the  orders  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  printed  30  July  1833,  it 
will  be  shown  that  the  incomes  from  tolls,  including  sums  due  but  unpaid, 
was     -        - jC- 1,348,556 

From  parishes  and  other  sources  in  arrear    -         -         -        -  106,737 

Total    ....    £-1,455.293 


The  expenditure  for  that  year,  1,499,568  /. : 

•  Consisting  of,  1.  301,900/.  for  interest  on  debts. 

2.  881,410/.  for  labour  and  team-work. 

3.  120,232/.  repairs  of  tollhouses,  damage  to  land,  &c. 

4.  196,025/.  salaries,  law  charges,  stationery,  printing,  &c. 

That  the  mortgage  debt  was  6,578,815  /.,  and  the  net  debts  (including  the  sum 
of  821,586/.  for  unpaid  interest),  7,304,803/. 

As  improvements  have  very  rapidly  increased  within  the  past  seven  years  (from 
1829),  it  is  a  fair  supposition  that  the  debts  now  amount  to  near  nine  millions 
sterling,  and  the  estimated  diminution,  by  the  abolition  of  statute  labour,  from 
the  25th  March  last,  cannot  be  less  than  200,000  /.  per  annum  of  the  income. 

The  income  for  England  and  Wales,  as  stated  in  the  Report  of  1829,  is 
1,309,014/. ;  the  number  of  gates  4,870,  making  an  average  produce  of  268/.  15^. 
Now,  supposing  the  collector's  wages  to  be  12^.  a  week  (and  in  many  of  the  large 
towns  it  would  be  16^.),  besides  the  benefit  of  the  toll-house  as  a  residence; 
52  weeks  gives  31/.  4*.,  5  per  cent,  profit  thereon  is  13/.  175.  6rf.  to  the 
renter,  which  together  would  make  45/.  is.  6d.  for  each  gate,  making  a 
total  of  219,515/.  on  the  gross  income  of  the  tolls,  on  which  many  very 
large  fortunes  have  been  made  by  the  renters,  where  combinations  have  long 
been  practised ;  and  the  profits  must  be  large  to  defray  such  expedients,  which 
renders  it  very  probable  that  the  loss  may  be  50  /.  per  gate,  which  would  amount 
to  243,500/.,  or  12/.  per  mile  on  the  total  number  of  miles  of  turnpike  roads  in 
England  and  Wales,  which  are  19,898.  To  this  primary  object  of  charge  on  the 
income  by  tolls  there  is  necessarily  appended  thereto  the  charge  of  salaries  to 
treasurers  and  clerks  more  immediately  connected  with  this  collection,  and  the 
expenditure  on  1,120  trusts  in  the  kingdom  (which  average  17J  miles).  Of  the 
treasurers  there  are  many  bankers,  who  do  not  receive  a  direct  payment  as  salary, 
but  an  equivalent  gain  by  the  balances  in  their  hands.  To  ascertain  this  par- 
ticular charge  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  item  in  the  abstract  of  accounts  of 
1829,  viz.  salaries  to  clerks,  surveyors,  law  charges,  printing,  stationery,  and 
incidentals;  there  appears  a  sum  of  196,025/.,  which  includes  the  salaries  of 
2,238  clerks  and  treasurers,  and  1,389  general  and  sub-surveyors,  being  a  total 
of  3,627  officers  for  1,120  trusts ;  but  as  it  is  known  that  the  cost  of  leases  to  the 
lessors  of  the  tolls  is  generally  defrayed  by  the  trust,  it  is  presumed  that  for  each 
trust  an  apportionment  may  be  made  for  the  treasurer,  clerk,  law  charges,  printing, 
advertisements,  and  other  items,  of  at  least  50/.  each  trust,  forming  a  total  of 
56,000/.,  or  about  2  /.  15^.  per  mile.  It  may  thus  be  estimated  that  the  charges 
in  collecting  tolls  are  : 

For  collectors'  wages  and  profits         ------£.  243,500 

A  portion  of  salaries  to  treasurers  and  clerks,  and  for  law  charges   -  56,500 

Making    .     -    -  £.300,000 

To  which  there  is  still  to  be  added  the  charge  of  repairs  of  toll-houses  as  stated, 
63,968/.,  making  a  gross  charge  of  364,000/.  incurred  on  the  gross  receipt  of 
1*309,014/.     It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  items  before  mentioned,  for 
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Mr.  IMM  Fug9.   salaries,  &c.,  amounting  to  196,035  /.,  a  considerable  sum  entered  in  the  anaiysii 

^       under  the  second  bead  for  labour  and  team-work,  881,410  /.,  comprises  the  salaries 

21  April  183$^  of  a  great  number  of  officers  employed  as  sub^survejors,  it  being  a  practice  in 
many  large  trusts  to  have  sub-surveyors  for  every  20  miles  at  salaries  from  80  L 
to  120/.  per  annum;  and,  therefore,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtahi  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  charge  for  salaries.  Several  large  trusts  have  a  general  surveyor 
at  a  salary  of  400  /.  to  500  /,  per  annum,  besides  some  six  to  eight  sub-surveyon 
from  80  /.  to  150/.  each.  An  instance  I  beg  to  present,  where  in  the  accouot  of 
the  trust  rendered  for  the  year  1 829,  the  salaries  of  clerk,  treasurer,  and  general 
surveyor,  for  155  miles,  is  stated  959/.  gs.  gd.y  whereas  six  sub-survqrors  were 
employed,  and,  not  included  under  that  head,  whose  salaries  amounted  to  700/., 
but  which,  by  the  system  adopted  by  the  general  surveyor,  were  by  him  placed 
against  the  current  charge  in  the  estimate  for  repairing  the  roads. 

As  the  above  estimated  loss  of  364,000  /.  by  the  collection  of  tolls  would  be  a 
direct  saving  to  the  public  by  their  abolition,  upon  any  other  source  of  income  being 
substituted,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  further  anticipated  reduction  in  the  general 
management  of  the  roads  upon  their  consolidation,  I  will  beg  leave  to  suspend  the 
promulgation  of  the  views  entertained  for  such  a  substitute  until  the  other 
objects  respecting  the  consolidation  of  the  trusts,  the  security  of  the  debts  and 
reduction  of  interest  be  submitted. 

182.  Mr.  Childers.']  You  say  the  Return  makes  the  clerks  and  their  salaries 
196,000  /. ;  have  you  made  an  estimate  of  what  it  ought  to  be? — I  take  it  the  sum 
would  exceed  300,000  /.  for  the  collection  of  the  tolls. 

1 83.  Including  the  salaries  of  the  sub-surveyors  ? — No ;  I  do  not  consider  the 
sakiries  of  the  sub-surveyors  to  be  a  chaise  attachable  upon  the  ccdlection  of  the 
tolls,  for  they  form  a  part  of  the  actual  expenditure  for  repairs  and  maintenance; 
I  meant  to  show  by  their  not  being  included  under  the  head  which  has  been 
required  to  be  returned,  that  there  is  no  statement  to  show  what  the  actual  simi 
required  for  the  repair  of  the  road  is ;  I  therefore  take  300,000  /•  as  the  sum 
attachable  for  the  collection  of  the  tolls  from  the  account  rendered.  I  ttunk  it 
would  appear  from  the  Return  that  is  made,  that  there  are  572  genend  torveyom^ 
and  only  817  sub-surveyors,  so  that  there  must  be  a  vast  number  more  surveyors 
than  can  possibly  have  been  returned ;  indeed,  I  can  prove  in  three  or  four  cases 
most  clearly,  that  the  system  which  the  general  surveyors  practise  of  putting  in 
the  sub-surveyors'  salaries  as  part  of  the  sum  per  mile  is  certainly  delusive, 

1 84.  Mr.  Fleming.]  Do  you  conceive  there  has  been  an  intention  to  delude  ia 
that  Return? — I  do  not  speak  of  it  as  an  intentional  delusion,  but  I  think  it  is  not 

auite  in  the  current  course  of  business ;  I  know  upon  the  trust  before  mentioned 
[lere  are  five  surveyors,  where  two  might  answer  all  the  purpose,  and,  therefore^ 
those  expenses  must  be  taken  into  consideration  with  regard  to  the  sum  required 
for  the  substitution  of  tolls. 

185.  Chairman.]  In  addition  to  that  you  have  stated,  what  other  expenditure 
iu*ises  from  the  collection  of  the  tolls  ? — I  am  not  aware  at  this  moment  that  there 
are  any  other  items. 

1 86.  Have  not  you  omitted  the  profit  made  by  the  lessees  ? — No,  I  took  that  in 
in  the  first  place  ;  I  confined  my  observations  to  the  tolls,  with  a  view  of  seeing 
what  sum  would  be  required  for  the  repair  of  the  roads. 

187.  Then  your  sum  for  that  is  363,698/.? — Yes,  and  I  think  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  400,000/. ;  I  have  taken  no  little  pains  to  ascertain  the  amount,  and  I  am 
satisfied  if  there  was  a  true  analysis  made  of  the  amount,  it  would  be  found  to  be 
400,000  /. 

i88.  Mr.  Childers.]  That  is  independent  of  what  you  conceive  is  lost  by  the 
expense  of  receiving  at  the  toll  gates? — No ;  I  have  not  adverted  to  that  at  all  as 
part  of  the  Returns. 

1 89.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  ? — I  call  it  243,000  /.  per  annum. 

190.  You  do  not  include  the  salaries  of  the  sub-surveyors  in  the  363,000  /.? — 
No ;  they  do  not  apply  to  the  tolls  ;  my  observation  upon  the  sub-surveyors  was 
to  show  that  the  Returns  made  before  the  Lords'  Committee  could  not  in  any 
shape  be  correct;  indeed,  the  gentleman  who  analysed  them  stated  how  difficult 
it  was  to  come  to  any  sort  of  conclusion  upon  these  returns ;  I  therefore  confined 
myself  to  the  363,000/.,  being  applicable  to  the  tolls,  as  a  dead  loss  to  the  com- 
munity upon  the  present  system  of  toll  collection. 
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WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  MACKINNON,  ESQ.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Robert  Fuge^  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

191.  Chairman.]  HAS  anything  occurred  to  your  mind  since  the  Committee  Mt.  Robert  Fuge. 

last  met  as  to  the  mode  of  raising  a  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  ■ 

public  turnpike  roads  instead  of  by  tolls  ?— I  think  the  relief  of  tolls  would  be  ^^  ^^"^  ^^•'^^• 
highly  beneficial  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  that  it  is  practicable,  as  it 

s)iall  be  my  endeavour  to  show. 

192.  In  your  last  examination  you  stated  to  the  Committee  your  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  expense  incurred  in  the  collecting  of  the  tolls ;  state  to  the  Coo)- 
mittee  whether  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  official  returns  do,  or  do  not  give  the 
whole  expense  incurred  in  collecting  the  revenue  by  tolls  ? — I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  they  do  not,  and  that  there  are  inaccuracies  in  the  accounts  rendered. 

193.  Mention  your  reasons  for  thinking  they  are  inaccurate? — I  could  point  out 
those  inaccuracies  in  the  official  returns,  if  they  were  before  me. 

194.  Can  you  state  any  particular  instance  within  your  knowledge? — Yes  ;  it 
is  the  practice  in  a  large  trust,  within  my  knowledge,  that  the  salaries  of  the  sub- 
surveyors  are  not  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  repairs  of  the  road. 

195.  Forming  a  general  opinion,  what  would  vou  say  was  the  deficiency  in  the 
returns,  arising  from  that  circumstance  ? — I  should  think  it  might  probably  amount 
from  75,000/.  to  100,000/. 

196.  Would  you  add  that  to  the  363,000  /.  already  mentioned  ? — ^Yes ;  perhaps 
instead  of  100,000/.  I  should  say  75,000/.  I  should  prove  it  in  this  way  :  by 
reference  to  the  official  returns,  it  appears  that  196,025  /.  for  salaries,  law  charges, 
printing,  advertisements  and  incidentals,  from  which,  after  deducting  salaries  for 
clerks,  treasurers,  law  charges,  printing,  stationery,  &c.,  as  applying  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  there  would  be  very  little  left  for  the  salaries  of  the  sur- 
veyors, &c.  But  from  the  inaccurate  state  of  the  accounts,  it  is  not  possible  to 
obtain  any  correct  information  upon  the  subject. 

197.  Do  you  mean  from  the  inaccurate  state  of  the  accounts,  or  from  the  inac- 
curate state  of  the  returns  ? — From  the  inaccurate  state  of  the  returns. 

198.  Then,  according  to  your  understanding  of  the  case,  the  loss  incurred  to  the 

fublic  by  the  collection  of  tolls  would  amount  to  very  nearly  438,968  /.  ? — Yes  ; 
wish  to  be  understood  on  that  point ;  but  I  dare  say  the  Committee  are  aware 
that  the  whole  of  that  amount  is  not  included  in  the  accounts,  because  I  include 
therein  the  expense  for  the  collection  of  the  tolls  by  tlie  tollgate  keepers  on  4,870 
gates,  at  50/.  each  gate,  which  would  be  243,500/.;  that  is  for  wages  and  the 
profits  of  the  renter. 

199.  Will  you  hand  in  any  statement  you  may  have  with  respect  to  that  sub- 
ject ?— ^ 

[The  Witness  hands  in  the  same^  asfolUms ;] 

Charge  of  wages  and  profits  of  renter  in  collecting  the  tolls         -  £.  243,500 
Repairing  toll-houses,  by  returns     ---...        63,968 
Supposed  for  clerks  and  treasurers,  in  the  collection  of  the  tolls  -        56,500 
A  further  estimate,  from  the  inaccuracies  of  the  returns,  and  also 
for  law  charges  for  the  leases,  printing,  advertisements,  and 
other  incidentals  ----..-.        75,000 

Total.  .     -     -  £.438,968 
0.59.  D  4 
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Mr.  James  O'Sullivan,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Wr.  J.  (ySvUivan.      200.  Chairman.']  WHAT  are  you? — I  am  a  mail  contractor. 

201.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  question  of  turnpike  tolls,  and  can 

95  April  1836.  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  an  eligible  mode 
of  raising  a  revenue  by  tolls  ? — I  have  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject  long 
before  I  thought  this  Committee  would  have  been  constituted,  and  the  result  of 
that  attention  is  a  conviction  that  it  is  not  an  eligible  mode  of  raising  a  revenue. 

202.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  your  reasons  for  forming  that  opinion  ? — 
My  reasons  may  be  classed  under  two  heads  ;  first,  the  great  expense  incurred  in 
the  collection ;  and,  secondly,  the  misapplication  of  the  sums  so  collected  in  many 
cases. 

203.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  upon  what  ground  you  have  arrived  at 
those  conclusions  ? — First,  the  great  expense  in  collecting,  which  generally  forms 

25  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts;  my  data  for  this  conclusion  is  drawn 
from  the  following  circumstances :  that  on  the  Limerick  and  Dublin  road,  and 
between  Naas  and  Limerick,  a  distance  of  105  English  miles,  the  gross  receipts 
may  be  said  to  average  1 65  L  at  each  gate ;  the  direct  charge  for  this  is  a  salary 
to  the  collector  of  from  10*.  6d.  to  12*.  a  week,  with  a  house  rent  free  ;  that  is 
30/.  per  year  charged  for  collecting  165  /.,  with  a  very  probable  addition  of  from 
5/.  to  10/.  a  year  by  the  impossibility  of  so  checking  the  collector  as  to  oblige 
him  to  return  the  entire  of  his  gross  receipts ;  this  expense  is  incurred  on  this  line, 
though  the  system  of  collecting  there  is  the  most  economical  and  best  fitted  to 
insure  the  return  of  the  receipts  from  the  collectors,  of  any  practised  on  any  of 
the  other  turnpike  roads  of  Ireland  :  from  my  knowledge  of  some  of  the  turnpike 
trust  roads,  the  Dublin  and  Limerick  being  a  turnpike  property,  one-third  of  the 
gross  receipt  is  lost  by  the  collection ;  for  I  know  collectors  renting  those  tolls  at 
from  150/.  to  250/.  per  annum,  live  in  a  way  likely  to  cost  an  expenditure  of 
60  /.  to  80  /.  per  annum  for  their  support,  and  who  have  no  other  mode  of  pro- 
curing subsistence  or  supporting  their  families.  I  have  known  a  single  instance 
under  the  trustees'  management  of  a  gate,  held  for  20  years  preceding  1 830,  at 
from  200/.  to  240/.  per  year,  to  have  risen  by  competition,  since  1830,  to  500  L 
per  year,  and  the  tenant  of  the  last  sum  being  quite  able  from  the  receipts  of  the 
gate  to  pay  the  said  sum ;  thus  it  is  evident  that  difference  has  been  a  loss  to  the 
public  for  20  years,  owing  to  the  trustees,  and  other  causes,  not  allowing  a  suffi- 
cient competition. 

204.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  manner  in  which  you  think  the  funds 
are  misapplied  ? — By  the  appointment  of  unskilful  persons  to  superintend  over 
and  repair  roads,  employing  many  such  persons  for  interested  purposes,  more 
than  for  their  actual  fitness  for  the  duties  to  be  discharged,  or  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  thus  creating  an  unnecessary  exi)enditure,  and,  I  may  say,  almost 
insuring  a  continuance  of  roads  bad  in  construction,  and  not  unfrequently 
impassable  by  the  state  of  their  surface. 

205.  Chairman.]  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  the  means  of  raising 
a  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  which  you  would  suggest  to  the  Com- 
mittee, instead  of  obtaining  it  by  tolls  ? — I  have  long  thought  that,  in  order 
to  have  the  expenses  of  supporting  the  public  roads  in  Ireland  (and  I  believe  there 
is  a  strong  analogy  between  tl^e  roads  of  the  United  Kingdom)  fairly  apportioned 
on  the  classes  of  society  benefited  by  them,  the  landed  interest,  or  rather  the 
operative  farmers  relieved  from  the  unjustly  excessive  proportion  of  such  expenses 
which  they  now  be^r,  and  the  public  in  general  from  the.  vexatious  consequences 
resulting  from  collecting  turnpike  toll,  and  the  gross  wrong  of  having  not  less 
than  30  per  cent,  lost  by  its  collection,  that  a  substituted  tax  for  turnpike  toll 
exaction  ought  to  be  risen, -which  tax,  I,  with  great  deference,  think  iffight  be 
fairly  levied  as  a  land-tax  or  acreable  assessment  for  this  particular  purpose,^ — ^a 
house-rent  rate  in  cities  and  towns;  a  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of  all  stage,  and, 
where  in  progress,  steam-carriages ;  and  on  post-horses  and  carriages  a  rate  of 
mileage,  even  less  than  now  paid  as  toll,  which,  in  Ireland,  the  toll  charge 
averages  at  about  one  penny  seven-eighths  per  mile  for  every  pair  of  post-horses^ 
but  under  this  assessment  might  be  fixed  at  a  penny  per  mile  for  two  horses,  and 
so  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  less  number,  with  of  course  the  addition  from  the 
post-ofiice  department  of  an  annual  sum  equal  to  that  now  paid  for  tolls.  The 
collection  of  this  revenue  thus  divided  and  assessed,  would,  in  Ireland,  be  effected 
at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  five  per  cent.,  that  is  25  per  cent,  less  than 
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turnpike  tolls  are  now  collected ;'  the  portion  arising  as  a  land-tax  to  be  collected    Mr.  /•  O'SvUivan. 

by  the  officers  noW'  called  barony  collectors,  at  the  same  rate  of  remuneration  as 

they  receive  for  grand  jury  assessments,  namely,  ninepence  in  the  pound  ;  and  that 

arising  from  house-rent  rate  in  cities  and  towns,  and  from  the  tax  on  the  gross 

receipts  of  stage  and  steam-carriages,  and  on  mileage  on  post-horses,  to   be 

collected   by  the    excise  department,   which  department  would    rarely  require 

additional  numbers  for  this  increased  duty,  and  would  of  course  be  amply  paid 

by  an  allowance  of  five  per  cent  additional  salary  on  the  sum  collected  ;  on  that 

portion  derived  from  the  post-office,  there  need  be  no  expense  for  collection, — 

which  portion,  as  now  paid,  is  entirely  lost  to  the  public,  being  a  perquisite  of 

the  owners  or  trustees  of  tolls,  and  never  considered  as  applicable  to  the  object 

for  which  tolls  are  at  all  warrantable,  namely,  the  support  of  the  roads.     The 

consequences  resulting  to  the  community  from  this  substitution  for  turnpike  tolls 

would  be,  that  the  landed  interest,  now  paying  seven-eighths  of  the  expense  of 

keeping  up  the  roads,  and  at  a  time  that  it  is  the  most  depressed  interest  and 

profitless  occupation,  would  then  not  be  subject  to  more  than  something  near  its 

just  proportion,  perhaps  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  whole.     The  monied 

and  mercantile  interests,  under  a  house-rent  rate  in  cities  and  towns,  would  be 

obliged  to  contribute  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  business  to  this 

department ;  on  the  proper  maintenance  of  which  depends  the  value  and  stability 

of  their  property,  and  through  which  passes,  the  elements  of  their  industry  and 

wealth,  and  without  which  they  would  be  deprived,  not  only  of  their  luxuries,  but 

of  the  merest  means  of  subsistence :  and  through  the  assessment  on  stage  and 

steam-coaches,  and  on  post-horses  and  carriages,  those  using  the  public  thorough- 

fareS)  travelling  for  pleasure  or  business,  would  be  obliged  to  contribute  to  the 

support  of  those  roads  that  thus  accommodate  them^  and  all  relieved  from  the 

vexatious  impost  of  road  tolls,  and  their  vicious  tendency  to  arrest  the  general 

business  of  intercourse,  innocent  amusement,  and  necessary  recreation,  and  their 

further  evils  of  counteracting  mechanical  improvements  in  vehicles  for  burthen, 

.and  preventing  many  of  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community  from  at  all 

ihaving  vehicles  for  the  recreation  and  benefit  of  their  family,  though  by  their 

industry  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  such,  were  they  not  subjected  to  the  daily 

charge  of  tolK 


Jovis^  28*  die  Aprilis,  1 836. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT. 


Mr.  William  A.  Mackionon. 
Sir  Henry  ParneU. 
Mr.  Fleming. 
Colonel  Rashbrooke. 


Mr.  Long. 

Lord  Viscount  Clive. 

Mr.  William  Ormsby  Gore. 


WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  MACKINNON,  ESQ.,  ?n  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Wingraoe,  Manager  of  Roads  on  the  Chippenham,  Bradford,  and 
Trowbridge  Trusts,  called  in  ;  and  Exanoined. 

206.  Sir  Henry  ParneU.']  HOW  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of  roads  ?-^l  have  been  extensively  employed  in  surveying  and  improving 
roads  for  the  last  20  years  nearly* 

207.  Have  you  ever  acted  as  a  commissioner? — ^Yes;  I  was  a  commissioner  of 
the  Bath  roads  for  about  eight  years,  before  I  was  appointed  general  surveyor, 
and  then  I  resigned  my  oflBcial  office  as  commissioner. 

.208.  Have  you  ever  published  about  roads? — Several  fugitive  articles  in  the 
newspapers  occasionally,  denouncing  the  old  system;  as  far  back  as  1808  I  took  up 
the  subject  of  roads,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Lovel  Edgeworth's 
plans,  and  subsequently  I  have  published  various  articles;  in  1820  I  published 
Strictures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Mr.  M'Adam,  and  at  various  times  other  things ;  my 
Report  on  the  Taunton  Roads  was  published  by  the  commissioners;  in  1818  I 
•publiahed,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  an  essay  on  roads  and  wheel  carriages, 
which  was  copied  or  extracted  into  the  lo^al  newspapers. 

209.  What  plan  of  improving  of  roads  have  you  in  general  adopted? — When  I 
H        \-  £  commenced 


Mr. 
B.  JFingrore. 

38  April  1836. 
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Mr.  cownaeficed  the  management  of  roads,  I  found  that  the  roads  in  general  were  in  a 

B.  Wmgi^^H.  y^^  founderoos  and  Iwtd  state,  and  tbe  first  object  of  my  attention  was  to  give  them 

TTTTT^  strength  and  drain  them  ;  drainage  waa  eTerywhere  deficient. 
28  Apni  i»3^.         ^^^    j^  ^j^^j  y^^^  ^^  ^^^  ?— That  was  in  1817  ;  I  had  been  surreyor  of  tke 

pariah  roads  before  that  time  ;  I  drained  the  roads,  and  I  pursued  also  the  ^aa  ei 
bottoming  roads  whenever  practicable,  which  I  considered  was  a  most  essential 
part  of  road  management,  not  only  for  imparting  that  strength  which  I  foand  in 
most  eases  was  much  wanted,  but  also  for  improving  the  general  system,  includii^ 
the  fimn  of  roads,  which  is  also  most  essential  to  their  preaenration.  I  found  also 
that  the  sides  were  everywhere  very  defective,  wanting  abutments,  and  could  only 
be  improved  by  bottoming. 

211.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  form  of  roads? — ^The  degree  af 
convexity. 

'212.  Was  it  too  much  or  two  little  ? — It  was  too  much  in  some  places,  and  too 
little  in  others ;  the  form  of  road  generally,  at  that  period,  was  altogether  bad. 

213.  When  you  speak  of  bottoming,  will  you  explain  what  you  mean? — I  oKan 
taking  out  the  bottom,  and  laying  in  a  pitching  or  paving,  on  tbe  plan  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Telford ;  I  have  always  thought  Mr.  Telfordi's  mode  of  improving  roads 
was  the  best ;  in  short,  his  opinions  have  ever  been  my  guide.  I  obtained  the 
Holyhead  Road  Reports,  and  in  all  my  proceedings,  the  principles  of  road-makiBg 
and  management  developed  in  those  reports  have  been  my  guide. 

214.  In  point  of  practice,  hove  you  been  induced  ta  continue  to  aet  on  Aat 
because  you  have  not  found  other  pluis  succeed  ?>— Yes,  from  a  conviction  of  tbe 
superiority  of  Mr.  Telford's  plcm,  bath  from  observation  and  experience.  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  road  bottomed  on  the  plan  laid  down  by  Mr.  Telford  may  be 
repaired  at  full  15  to  20,  or  25  per  cent.  less  than  a  road  where  the  brdken  stones 
are  cast  or  laid  down  loose,  without  any  prepared  bottom.  A  great  deal  depends 
on  the  sub-soil  certainly,  but  even  over  a  rock  i  prefer  laying  down  a  pavement,  H 
the  rock  is  uneven  in  its  nature.     Where  yon  lay  it,  you  make  a  dear  floor. 

215.  In  speaking  of  the  form  of  the  road,  do  you  include  the  breadth  as  well  as 
the  convexity,  and  the  arrangement  of  footpaths,  so  as  to  bring  everything  into  an 
uniform  shape? — All  these  things  are  essential  to  a  road  unquestiondUy ;  but  in 
speaking  of  the  form  here,  I  speak  merely  as  to  the  degree  of  convexity. 

216.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  right  a  road  should  be  regular  in  its  breadth  ? 
— Undoubtedly ;  a  road  cannot  be  perfected  without  it.  All  those  things  should  be 
defined  by  rules ;  general  rules  should  be  laid  down  and  followed  i  these  rules  may 
be  adapted  to  different  situations  ;  of  course  tibere  are  some  situations  where  we 
cannot  have  the  room  which  may  be  obtained  in  other  places. 

217.  A  road  should  be  constructed  like  a  building,  uniform  and  regular  in  all 
its  parts  ? — Unquestionably.  A  great  deal  of  the  stability  or  the  weakness  of  a 
road  depends  on  the  uniformity  of  its  construction  in  all  its  parts.  Where  the 
sides  are  neglected^  the  road  is  more  likely  to  get  out  of  repair  for  want  of  abut* 
ment.  I  consider  a  road  like  an  arch,  which  requires  an  abutment,  because  the 
heavy  weights,  in  passing  over  the  centre,  press  out  the  sides,  and  the  substratum 
rises.  If  it  is  clay,  it  rises  and  forces  the  suirfoee  stone  above  out  of  its  place ; 
and  even  if  it  is  gravel,  it  is  still  displaced  if  there  is  not  a  good  side  buttress  to 
strengthen  it. 

210.  Then  would  you  make  a  road  strong  over  the  whole  breadth  from  side  to 
side  ? — I  would,  if  the  expense  was  not  too  great.  The  centre  is  undoubtedly  the 
first  consideration,  for  the  greatest  wear  ia  there ;  if  there  is  a  sufficient  breadth  of 
central  strength,  that  would  in  most  eases,  perhaps,  be  sufficient ;  but,  generatty 
speaking,  the  sides  of  roads,  especially  in  clay  and  wet  soils,  reqiure  strength  as 
well  aa  the  centre,  and  in  some  hilly  poditiims,  with  bad  under  soil,  even  more. 

219%  In  speaking  of  clay  working  up^  do  you  mean  tibe  clay  would  woric  up 
above  the  stone  ? — I  mean  that  it  will  not  only  sometimes  work  up  above  t^  stone, 
but  that  it  will  also  force  up  the  surfoce  of  the  sides  of  tbe  road  altogether.  I  will 
illustrate  it  by  this  piece  of  paper  in  the  form  of  an  arch :  the  weight  going  over 
the  centre  of  a  road  on  an  elastic  sub-soil,  raises  or  forces  the  road  up  at  the  sides, 
and  makes  tbe  centre  of  the  road  often  appear  concave  or  uneven^  when  in  fact  the 
surface  materials  remain  the  same  in  thickness ;  and  if  the  strength  of  the  centre 
is  not  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  evil  is  of  course  much  aggnmited. 

220.  Now,  in  making  the  bottom  you  speak  of,  of  what  thickness  do  yon  make 
it  ? — According  to  circumstances*  If  the  road  is  one  of  great  traffic,  of  cousse  I 
make  it  rather  thicker;  if  it  is  one  of  slight  traffic,  I  make  it  lifter. 

221.  How 
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221.  How  many  indies  should  you  «ay? — I  should  say  the  bottom  should  be  Mr. 
from  five  to  seven  inches.                                                                                                 ^^  Whigrwe. 

222.  Of  loose  stones  or  pavement  ? — I  merely  take  inferior  stone ;  I  do  not  take  ^ 
superior  stones  for  the  bottom,  but  the  common  brash,  or  freestone  brash ;  and  in  ^  pni  i  3  • 
a  chalk  soil,  where  there  is  no  brash  siime  to  be  had,  I  take  pieces  of  chalk  and 

hand-lay  them,  so  as  to  secure  an  equal  bottom. 

223.  Is  six  inches  the  average  widtli  ? — From  five  to  seven  inches,  accordiiig  to 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  road. 

224.  What  do  you  put  on  the  tc^  of  that  ? — That  again  would  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  material. 

225.  Suppose  a  road  of  very  great  traffic? — In  a  road  of  great  traffic  I  would 
put  from  six  to  eight  inches  above  for  the  surface,  and  in  some  places,  where  the 
surface  materials  are  of  very  inferior  quality,  even  more.   - 

226.  And  your  rough  foundation,  do  you  throw  that  in  indiscriminately  or 
pave  it  ? — We  hand-lay  it ;  that  is,  pave  it  . 

227.  What  is  the  height  of  the  arch  of  the  road  <m  the  surface? — ^Thera  are 
circumstances  connected  with  diat  point  which  would  vary  it ;  if  the  materials  are 
of  a  sof^  nature,  I  would  give  more  convexity  ;  if  they  are  hard,  such  as  mountain 
limestone,  flint  or  whinstone,  tbey  require  less  convexity. 

228.  What  is  the  common  rule  when  the  materials  are  good  ? — ^The  general  rute 
is,  an  inch  in  a  yard,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter ;  where  the  materials  are  8ofit,in  a 
road  of  10  yards  width,  there  would  be,  in  that  caae,  six  and  a  quarter  inches  rise 
above  the  sides. 

229.  Wliat  siae  do  you  make  your  upper  laiger  stones  ? — They  also  vary  accord*' 
ing  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  stone ;  the  softer  stone  of  course  larger ; 
generally  stones  of  the  weight  of  four  or  five  ounces. 

230.  What  would  that  make  in  measure  ?— One  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  cube. 

231.  Whai  you  first  began  road-making  in  1817,  did  you  use  small  broken 
stones  ? — Yes. 

232.  Was  it  the  Mactice  of  the  country  to  use  them? — Yes;  while  I  was  a 
commissioner  of  the  Bath  roads,  we  introduced  the  use  of  a  ring  for  the  stones  to 
pass  through,  and  we  had  gauges  made  for  the  superintending  surveyor. 

233.  In  what  year  was  it  you  adopted  the  ring? — It  was  ifter  I  became  a  com- 
missioner, which  was  in  1810 ;  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  1811  or  1812 ;  and 
long  before  that,  on  the  Warminster  road  from  Bath,  the  ring  was,  I  believe, 
adopted  by  the  person  who  had  the  care  of  those  roads  ;  I  think  I  may  say  upwards 
of  30  yeai^  ago ;  he  broke  the  stones  small,  and  made  good  roads,  but  aher  his 
death  his  system  dropped,  and  the  roads  got  o^  of  condition  again; 

234.  What  materials  had  you  to  use  when  you  had  first  the  care  of  the  Bath 
roads?— When  I  took  to  them  they  were  formed  of  very  bad  materials;  freestone 
brash  and  blue  and  white  lias,  all  of  an  infericN:  kind,  were  in  use }  no  other 
materials  were  then  in  use  on  those  roads,  except  on  about  two  miles. 

235.  What  materials  did  you  use  ? — My  first  object  was  to  strengthen  the  roads 
by  improved  materials,  and  I  immediately  introduced  the  Hotwell  stone;  in 
fact,  that  stone  had  been  used  before  at  my  suggestion,  in  the  parish  where  I 
resided. 

236.  Is  that  limestone  ? — ^Yes ;  the  mountain  limestone. 

237.  Is  there  not  another  stone  at  Clifton,  which  also  makes  very  good  road 
material  ? — ^There  is  a  stone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clif);on  which  contains  a 
large  portion  of  iron,  but  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  much  used  in  road<-making. 
I  got  several  cargoes  of  that  stone  up  to  Bath,  and  it  made  a  very  sound  road ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  breaking  it  was  very  great ;  it  cost  us  2^.  a  cubic  yard  to  break  it. 

238.  Did  it  wear  weU  ? — I  believe  some  of  it  remains  where  I  placed  it  to  thii^ 
day,  ^but  it  wore  so  rough  that  nobody  liked  it,  and  I  was  dissuaded  by  some  o£ 
the  commissioners  from  using  it. 

239^  Though  it  was  a  harder  stone  than  the  limestone  ? — Yes. 

240.  What  size  did  you  break  the  stones  to  I — Not  so  small  as  they  ought  to 
have  been,  because  we  could  not  get  them  so  broken. 

241.  Suppose  they  had  been  broken  to  stones  of  two  inches  square,  would  it 
have  made  a  rough  road? — ^To  a  certain  degree  it  would  have  been  rougli. 

242.  Would  not  that  roughness  have  been  a  proof  of  its  superior  quality? — 
Certainly. 

243.  How  did  you  find  it  wear  in  comparison  with  the  limeittone  ? — It  is  vastly 

£  2  superior. 
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Mr.  superior.    The  streets  of  Bristol  were  formerly  payed  with  it.     It  is  called  tbe 

B.  fVingroDc.     Brandon  Hill  stone. 

■  244.  How  did  you  find  it  wear,  practically,  in  comparison  with  the  limestone?-- 

as  April  1836.     Very  superior. 

245.  What  would  you  say  was  the  difference  between  the  two,  ton  and  ton? 
How  long  would  so  many  tons  of  the  one  wear  as  compared  with  the  same  quantity 
of  the  other  P— I  should  think  one  ton  of  the  Brandon  Hill  stone  would  be  equal 
to  two  or  three  tons  of  the  Hotwell  Rock  stone. 

246.  Then  of  course  it  would  have  b^n  a  cheaper  stone,  though  the  breaking 
of  it  had  originally  been  dearer  ? — Yes,  On  recollection,  I  believe  I  was  only 
restrained  from  using  it  on  a  particular  part  of  the  road ;  and  I  think  I  should 
add,  that  the  corporation  of  Bristol,  or  some  other  public  body  in  that  city,  to 
whom  the  rock  belonged,  would  not  allow  the  sale  of  it. 

247.  You  stated  it  made  a  very  good  road  ? — Yes,  but  it  caused  a  vibratimi  to 
the  carriages  in  going  over  it,  which  made  it  very  uncomfortable. 

248.  If  the  road  were  made  with  that  stone,  that  is  a  coating  of  six  inches  thick, 
and  each  stone  broken  to  a  cube  of  two  inches,  would  not  it  wear  into  a  toleraUy 
smooth  surface  ?-^Into  a  tolerably  smooth  suriface  it  would. 

249.  Did  you  ever  know  a  road  that  was  perfectly  smooth  ? — ^The  roughness  o( 
the  road  is  in  many  cases  an  indication  of  the  durability  of  the  material. 

250.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.]  You  stated  that  this  was  an  iron  stone  ? — Yes. 

251.  Have  you  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  at  any  time?— Yes, 
but  I  did  not  observe  the  state  of  the  roads  in  that  part  of  tbe  country.  I  hsve 
passed  over  them  in  stage-coaches,  and  found  some  parts  of  the  road  very  rough, 
but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  their  condition  or  mode  of 
repair. 

252.  Colonel  Rtishbrooke.]  I  understand  the  great  objection  to  the  use  of  that 
stone  consists  in  its  roughness,  which  produces  elasticity,  and  lessens  the  power  of 
draught? — I  do  not  think  it  has  that  effect.  It  has  much  the  effect  of  a  paved 
road  }  there  is  a  vibration  in  going  over  a  paved  road. 

253.  Then  it  is  not  equal  in  point  of  advantage  to  a  material  which  would  wear 
itself  into  small  particles,  or  portions,  so  as  to  reduce  the  efiect  of  elasticity,  and 
thereby  the  friction  ? — No,  but  it  excites  such  a  sensation  in  a  person  riding  in  a 
carriage,  that  it  was  very  objectionable  to  some.  Besides,  from  the  hardness  of 
the  material,  they  probably  would  not  be  sufficiently  broken. 

254.  Chairman.]  I  understand  you  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  drainage  and  bot- 
toming of  roads,  that  you  require  stone  bottom,  even  where  you  make  your  road 
upon  a  rock  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  prefer  it,  particularly  under  some  circumstances. 

255.  In  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1819, 
it  is  stated  distinctly,  that  any  hard  substance  under  the  road  would  be  in  the  same 
situation  as  putting  a  lump  of  sugar  upon  a  marble  slab ;  if  you  rolled  a  roUing-pio 
over  that,  the  lump  of  sugar  would  be  crushed,  and  if  you  had  a  hard  substance 
under  your  road,  it  would  crush  the  superstratum  to  powder  in  a  short  time; 
whereas,  if  there  is  no  hard  substance,  the  road  will  be  uninjured  by  the  weight  ?— 
In  answer  to  that,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  do  not  hold  those  opinions  to  be  correct 

256.  The  effect  of  the  evidence  is,  that  if  you  make  a  road  upon  a  rock,  you  must 
blow  up  the  rock,  in  order  to  make  a  sound  road  ? — If  you  lay  broken  stones  upon 
a  footway  in  a  street,  or  a  pavement  laid  down  as  footways  are  laid  down,  and  pot 
a  thin  body  of  stone  upon  them,  the  weight  passing  over  would  crush  them ;  hut  if 
you  place  the  bottoming  stone  in  a  proper  manner,  that  is,  placing  the  larger  surface 
downwards,  and  leaving  the  interstices  to  be  filled  up  with  smaller  stones,  they  fonn 
a  bottom,  but  not  such  a  bottom  as  would  produce  the  effect  of  a  millstone,  for 
that  must  be  what  is  meant.  If  you  put  a  layer  of  stone  upon  a  flat  pavemen^ 
which  is  what  was  done  formerly  in  some  cases,  that  layer  of  stone  would  be 
crushed. 

257.  Suppose  I  had  a  road  which  was  upon  a  rock,  like  this  table,  if  I  V^^^'f 
materials  upon  that,  is  it  not  evident  that  these  materials,  by  the  heavy  weights 
going  over  them,  would  be  crushed  ?— It  would  require  a  greater  quantity  of  broken 
materials  to  combine  upon  the  rock,  but  the  plan  I  have  always  adopted  in  gom? 
over  a  rock  is  to  work  it,  and  level  it  down ;  to  make  it  rough. 

258.  Sir  H.  ParfielL]  You  said  in  a  former  answer,  you  approved  of  puttmg 
a  pavement  on  a  rock  ? — Undoubtedly  I  do,  upon  an  ordinary  rock ;  I  do  not  say 
if  I  were  working  upon  some  rocks  a  pavement  would  be  necessary,  but  I  am  p^''' 
auaded  it  would  be  useful  because  it  would  give  a  regular  uniform  surface  ^^^^^^^\ 
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ivhich  would  assist  in  sustaining  the  upper  stratum  or  surface  of  the  road  in  com^-  Mr. 

bining  and  making  a  smooth  road.  ^-  Wingrove. 

259.  Now,  in  your  experience  from  having  made  roads  with  broken  stone  upon  g  ^ 
a  paved  bottom,  have  you  found  the  upper  stratum  of  stoner  crushed  in  the  way  that  ^  P"  ^  3  • 
has  been  supposed  ? — No ;  on  the  contrary,  they  combine  together  and  form  a  re* 

-gular  surface ;  whereas,  if  on  a  soft  bottom,  it  is  constantly  liable  to  sink  in  one  part 
.and  rise  in  another,  particularly  if  it  is  a  clay  soil.  There  is  a  new  piece  of  road 
lately  made  in  my  neighbourhood,  of  nine  or  ten  miles  in  length ;  a  great  part,  of  it 
was  laid  down  upon  clay,  and  not  only  upon  the  solid  clay^  but  even  where  they 
have  filled  up  with  a  softer  substratum  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  this  winter 
there  was  not  a  heavy  carriage  that  could  go  over  it.  I  myself  rode  behind  a  loaded 
cart  one  day,  and  the  cart  at  almost  every  step  sunk  into  a  hole.  The  clay  rises  up 
and  displaces  the  surface,  and  they  again  cover  that  over  with  a  layer  of  small 
stones ;  after  a  short  time  the  clay  rises  again»  they  lay  on  fresh  stones,  and  so  they 
go  on.  There  is  a  piece  of  road  also  between  Glastonbury  and  Street,  which  was 
bid. down  15  years  ago»  and  when  I  saw  it  making,  I  observed  to  the  man  who  was 
at  work  upon  it,  that  it  was  a  very  expensive  operation,  and  if  he  would  look  at  it 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  would  find  that  he  would  have  to  put  on  as  much 
stone  again.  I  believe  there  is  two  feet  of  solid  material  upon  that  road,  and  yet  in 
the  winter  it  is  as  soft  as  a  cushion,  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  bottom. 

260.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.'\  It  was  supposed,  in  the  question  that  was  put  to  you, 
ithat  the  coating  of  broken  stones  resembled  a  piece  of  sugar  upon  a  marble ;  but  if 
I  understand  your  principle  right,  the  bottom  does  not  resemble  a  piece  of  marble, 
which  is  smooth  upon  the  suriface,  but  it  is  of  sufficient  roughness  to  allow  the 
4ipper  coating  to  bind  into  it  ? — Certainly }  it  is  so. 

261.  Chairman.^  If  you  have  a  solid  bed  of  rock,  over  which  the  road  goes,  and 
you  are  to  put  over  that  a  flooring  of  hard  granite,  and  you  are  to  put  over  that  a 
coaling  of  nine  iqches  in  thickness,  or  any  thickness  you  please,  how  can  the  surface 
atones,  being  hard,  amalgamate  with  the  .  substratum,  which  is  also  hard  ?  Must 
not  one  or  the  other  give  way,  or  must  there  not  be  some  crushing  to  make  them 
amalgamate  ? — In  laying  down  a  road  over  a  solid  rock,  it  certainly  would  depend 
in  a  great  measure ^upon  the  nature  of  the  surface,  and  therefore,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  it  is  better  to  prepare  the  rock,  either  to  blow  it  or  move  it  in  some  way 
or  other  so  as  to  get  at  a  level  surface  of  the  rock  ;  not  a  smooth  surface,  but  a 
regular  surface  across  the  road,  and^when  you  have  done  that  I  think  it  is  even 
better  to  put  a  pavement.  The  road  would  be  more  sound,  and  certainly  less 
liable  to  slipping  or  being  uneven  in  its  surface.  If  the  stones  were  hand-laid, 
I  think  it  would  be  better,  though,  to  avoid  expense,  it  is  not  always  the  practice. 

262.  What  do  you  mean  by  hand-laying? — The  practice  is  to  lay  down  the 
stones  by  the  hand,  the  same  in  manner  as  a  pitching  or  paving  with  the  broadest 
{>art  downwards,  and  to  fill  up  the  interstices  with  smaller  stones  or  chippings. 

263.  Would  you  confine  the  breadth  of  the  stone  used  for  this  bottoming  ? — 
I  make  them  as  regular  as  possible,  from  three  to  six  inches  in  breadth. 

264.  You  use  tne  rough  stones  in  this  way,  putting  the  flat  surface  downwards^ 
and  the  sides  being  rough  ? — Yes. 

265.  fietween  the  tops  of  the  stones,  supposing  them  like  inverted  cones,  there 
is  a  space  ? — Yes,  and  those  must  be  filled  up  or  broken  in. 

266.  Would  you  make  it  perfectly  level  ? — ^Yes,  quite  level ;  but  I  would  fill 
up  those  stones  to  prevent  their  rising.  For  instance,  if  the  stones  are  as  large  as 
my  two  hands,  I  would  throw  in  a  stone  of  half  the  size  to  keep  them  down. 

267.  You  put  the  flat  end  downwards? — ^Yes. 

268.  By  putting  the  pointed  end  upwards,  and  by  filling  them  up  in  the  way 
you  have  just  stated,  the  sides  would  be  so  rough  as  to  allow  the  smaller  stones  to 
Bed  themselves,  and  so  to  be  fastened  that  they  could  not  be  crushed  in  the  way 
supposed  ? — ^Yes ;  they  could  not  be  crushed,  and  could  not  loosen  in  the  way  that 
i3  supposed.  The  pavement*stones  hold  the  stones  used  for  filling  the  inter** 
slices,  and  prevent  their  slipping ;  in  their  united  state  they  form  a  surface  that 
will  be  tolerably  level,  but  not  so  smooth  as  to  cause  the  upper  surface  to  be 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  carriages  passing  over  it. 

269.  Then  your  idea  is,  supposing  you  had  a  rock,  you  would  lay  your  stones  by 
hand? — Yes. 

270.  In  that  case  you  thjnk  there  would  be  no  crushing?-— No  crushing 
whatever. 

271.  How  do  you  explain  that  result,  that  there  should  be  no  crushing,  as  those 

E  3  stones  ^ 
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A^i**  Stones  are  put  with  the  broad  surface  downwards,  rising  up  conically,  with  spaees 

B.  Wvigrove.      between  them,  which  you  fill  up  with  stones  to  unite  them  ;  how  do  you  make  out 

that  they  can  go  into  those  interstices  smoothly  without  some  substance  being 
s8  Apnl  1836.     ^*fug)ied  ? — If  you  put  in  small  stones  to  fill  up  Uie  spaces,  some  must  necessarily 

be  crushed  before  they  dovetail. 

272.  Now,  if  you  have  a  soft  substance  below,  the  upper  coating  will  not  be 
crushed  ;  but  when  you  have  a  bard  substance  for  it  to  rest  upon,  the  cones  do  not 
yield,  and  dien  the  smaller  stones  which  are  used  to  fill  up  the  spaces  b^;we^ 
the  tops  of  these  cones  are  brought  down  by  the  heavy  weight  comii^  upo& 
them,  and  there  must  be  a  crushing  upon  the  cones  so  as  to  fill  up  the  spaces 
between  them  ? — The  crushing  is  very  small,  and  it  all  tends  to  unite  the  body 
you  want  united,  namely,  the  upper  stratum. 

273.  Sir  H.  Pamell.']  That  is^  supposing  you  have  a  sufficiently  thick  upper 
stratum  ? — Yes. 

274«  Now,  you  have  stated  you  would  make  your  upper  stratum  of  from  6  to 
10  inches  thick? — Yes ;  according  to  the  quality  of  the  material  and  the  mml 
traffic  of  the  road. 

275.  In  your  experience,  with  such  a  stratum,  have  you  ever  known  the  stones 
cru^ed  so  as  to  destroy  the  road  ? — No ;  the  road  is  always  more  lasting  than  any 
other. 

276.  Have  you  found  the  road  crushed  from  heavy  weights? — Not  at  all;  we 
have  lately  completed  a  small  piece  of  road  near  Bradford,  which  was  bottomed  in 
that  way ;  it  was  upon  a  clay  soil,  and  I  threw  a  little  gravel  over  the  clay  where  k 
was  a  solid  bed ;  and  on  a  part  where  we  have  raised  Uie  road  above  15  feet,  as  it 
was  an  object  to  get  it  open  as  soon  as  possible,  I  laid  a  quantity  of  furze  on  the 
loose  or  artificial  soil,  and  paved  upon  the  furze,  putting  a  little  of  the  <dd  gravel, 
which  came  out  of  the  original  road,  with  a  very  little  stone  on  the  surfiice^ 
and  the  road  now  stands  perfectly  well,  though  subjected  to  much  heavy  wear 
immediately  after  it  was  laid  down,  and  it  has  now  all  the  appearance  of  a  sound 
smooth  road. 

277.  Chairman.]  How  much  longer  would  a  road  of  this  sort  wear  as  compared 
with  a  road  made  of  broken  granite  without  bottoming  ? — I  should  say  from  my 
own  experience,  where  I  have  bottomed  a  road  in  that  way,  I  have  found  that  one 
coating  has  lasted  out  one  and  a  half  upon  an  adjoining  road  which  had  not  been 
so  bottomed. 

278.  Are  you  not  aware  the  preparing  of  it  previously  must  be  three  times  as 
expensive  as  if  there  was  no  pavement  ?— No ;  I  have  never  found  it  so. 

279.  Take  a  furlong  of  road  ;  what  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  expense  of 
paving  it  upon  a  general  estimate  ? — That  may  easily  be  calculated ;  materials  and 
the  breaking  of  materials  will  be  saved  by  doing  it.  I  take  a  bottom  of  six  inches, 
and  I  put  upon  that,  according  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  road,  and  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  materials,  from  6  to  10  inches  of  broken  stone;  when  I  say 
10  inches,  I  mean  in  roads  with  a  great  deal  of  heavy  traffic  and  an  inferior 
material ;  but  where  it  is  ordinary  traffic  and  good  materials,  six  inches  will  do ;  I 
mean  six  inches  of  broken  stone  above. 

280.  Then  making  your  road  in  that  way,  you  pave  it  with  six  inches  of  stone, 
and  put  six  inches  above  ? — Yes ;  there  are  six  inches  of  bottoming  and  six  inches 
of  surfacing* 

281.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.]  What  will  that  sink  to  ? — To  about  nine  inches. 

282.  Then  the  whole  upper  stratum  will  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  inches  ? 
—I  before  observed,  that  will  depend  upon  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  road,  and  the 
quality  of  the  materials ;  the  bottoming  must  be  proportioned,  and  the  surface  must 
be  projportioned  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  road.  A  road  where  there  is  a  vast 
deal  of  traffic  would  require  a  greater  strength  of  bottom  and  a  great  strength  of 
surface ;  but  in  the  ordinary  roads  throughout  the  country,  where  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  wear,  I  should  say  six  inches  of  bottoming,  and  six  inches  of  surfacmg, 
would  be  amply  sufficient ;  but  that  again  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  materials  used  for  the  surfacing. 

283.  Sir  H.  Parnell.]  Is  the  sinking  of  the  road  from  the  subsiding  of  the  mate- 
rials alone  ? — No,  from  the  wear  and  tear  also. 

284.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.]  Then,  from  consolidation,  the  road  does  not  lose  three 
inches  ? — No,  the  wear  and  consolidation  together.     In  the  consolidation  of  the 
road,  from  the  pressure  above,  a  great  many  particles  must  necessarily  be  broken, 
and  these  broken  particles  will  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the  pavement  under- 
neath^ 
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xkeath,  and  the  whole  will  fonn  a  sdid  mass*     That  depends  entirely  upon  the  Mr. 

-quality  of  the  surface ;  for  instancei  a  surface  of  the  mountain  limestone  will  not  ^-  Wingroof. 

lose  three  inches^  it  will  not  lose  more  than  one  or  two  inches.  ; 

285.  Chaimum.]  You  have  stated,  with  respect  to  the  wear  and  tear,  that  a  road  ^®  ^P"^  '^^^* 
upon  this  principle  would  last  for  say  as  one  and  a  half,  while  a  common  road  would 

last  only  one  ? — I  would  not  limit  it  to  time,  but  I  would  take  it  at  once  as  to 
▼alue  ;  that  a  road  with  a  paved  bottom,  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Tel- 
ford, will  save  at  least  from  15  to  20,  or  even  to  25  per  cent. :  I  am  confident 
of  it,  from  my  own  experience* 

286.  Upon  the  pnnci[^  you  have  menticmed  for  laying  down  a  pavement  by 
handy  you,  in  fact,  would  make  a  lower  road  under  your  upper  road  ? — Yes. 

287.  And  you  state,  that  lasts  one-third  longer  than  an  ordinary  road? — Yes. 

288.  Are  you  prepared  to  state,  that  the  expense  of  laying  down  this  paved  road 
by  hand^  and  the  douUe  expense  of  the  materialsy  is  not  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  mode  of  laying  dovm  nine  inches  of  broken  stone  upon  the  road  as 
commonly  prepared  ? — There  is  not  a  double  expense  of  materials  ;  nine  inches 
of  broken  stone  is  not  sufficient  to  form  a  new  road.  The  materials  for  the 
bottom  are  six  inches  deep,  but  that  six  inches  in  depth  does  not  require  so  much 
breaking  as  six  inches  of  hrokaoi  stone  would ;  then  upon  that  I  pnt  six  inches  of 
surface  in  ordinary  cases,  and  in  extreme  cases  from  nine  to  ten  inches ;  that  makes 
12  inches  of  stone  in  ordinary  cases ;  six  broken  aikl  six  not  broken^  instead  of  nine 
indues  of  broken  stone ;  and  wind;  we  save  in  breaking,  we  do  not  lose  in  materiakr; 
and  the  expense  of  hand-laying  is  very  trifling. 

289.  With  respect  to  the  drainage,  you  are  aware  that  what  you  have  stated  is 
contrary  to  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  in  1819,  namely,  that  it  was  a  great 
object  that  the  road  should  be  drained,  by  having  a  ditch  on  each  side  of  the  road^ 
no  matter  what  the  width  of  it  was;  that  the  ditch  should  be  on  each  side  of  the 
rood  without  having  any  connexion  with  the  footpath,  and  the  road  should  not  be 
supported  by  any  dmtments  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  drainage  of  the  road  should 
have  an  (^portunity  (^  running  into  the  ditch ;  whereas  your  statement  is  directly 
at  variance  with  that :  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  if  you  have  abutments  on  each  side, 
and  not  a  ditch,  how  yon  are  to  drain  the  road  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  any  question 
has  been  pnt  to  me  with  regard  to  ditches,  because  the  road  must  be  drained  by 
proper  ditches^  either  on  th^  road  tndej  or  inside  the  fences.  There  must  be  a  dis- 
charge for  the  water,  either  through  the  banks^  or  on  the  outside  where  the  roads 
are  wide.  . 

290.  You  stated  you  had  abutments  on  each  side ;  then,  how  can  you  have 
a  ditch  ? — It  drains  tbnn^h  the  abutnmjit  into  the  ditch ;  the  abutments  must 
drain  into  the  ditch. 

291.  The  road  itself  will  not  dndn  into  the  ditch  ? — The  drainage  of  the  road 
will  pass  through  the  abutments. 

292.  Sir  H.  Pamell.]  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  abutments  ? — ^I  mean 
that  the  sides  require  strengthening  and  draining  more  than  the  centre.  Where 
the  indes  are  weak^  the  centre  of  the  road  will  be  weak^  and  forced  out  of  its 
I^ace. 

293.  You  mean  to  make  abutments  to  strragthen  the  sides  ? — ^Yes. 

294.  To  prevent  the  pressure  outwards ?— Yes. 

295.  Are  these  abutments  made  by  embankment  of  the  footways  ? — Certainly. 
The  embankments  for  footways  operate  as  abutments. 

296.  Do  you  raise  yoin*  footpath  beyond  that  iJbutment  ? — ^That  depends  npon 
the  ground  we  have  at  otur  disposal.  If  it  aUows  of  a  footpath  and  a  ditch,  it  is 
better  to  have  the  ditch  inside.  In  the  west  of  England  the  roads  are  very 
narrow  aad  confined,  with  high  banks  and  hedges,  and  we  are  obliged  to  make  the 
best  of  what  gro«md  we  can  get.  if  I  were  making  a  new  road,  1  would  put  the 
ditches  on  the  field  side  and  hai^  the  drainage  through  the  fa^tnk,  for  the  more 
immediate  the  drainage  is  to  the  road,  the  better.  In  passing  through  the  country 
in  every  part,  except  the  Holyhead  line,  and  other  roads  which  are  in  a  perfect 
state,  particularly  in  descending  hills,  you  will  observe  the  sides  of  the  road  are  in 
a  very  weak  state  from  the  drivers  of  waggons  running  their  wheels  upon  the  weak 
port  of  the  road  to  save  the  trouble  of  dragging,  and  in  order  to  prevent  that, 
I  would  lay  down  what  I  call  an  abutment. 

297.  Chairman.]  With  regard  to  the  convexity  of  the  road,  the  evidence  before 
the  Committee  in  1819  stated  distinctly,  the  less  convexity  there  was  in  a  road,  so 
that  the  water  should  be  allowed  to  drain  0%  the  better ;  and  that  nothing  was  more 

0.59.  £  4  injurious 
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Mr.  injurious  to  a  road  than  such  convexity,  because  it  prevented  carriages  from  quar*^ 

B.  Wingrove.     tering,  SO  that  they  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  road ;  but  where  the  road  was  nearly 

• ; '     flat,  carriages  went  to  the  left  or  the  right,  and  quartered  with  perfect  facility  ? — 

38  April  1836,  ^  flat  road,  if  the  wheels  wete  cylindrical,  would  be  the  best,  if  you  could  make  the 
water  run  off,  and  if  you  could  keep  it  so  ;  but  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
keep  a  flat  road,  or  to  take  a  less  declivity  than  I  have  mentioned. 

298.  I  think  the  evidence  in  1819  stated  that  a  rise  of  three  inches  in  the 
centre  of  the  road  was  sufficient  ?— That  was  not  my  evidence. 

299.  Then  your  decided  opinion  is  that  the  convexity  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
an  inch  in*  a  yard  ? — The  convexity  must  depend  on  the  quality  of  your  materials 
and  the  situation  of  the  road. 

300.  Then  you  can  lay  down  ho  general  rule  ? — No  general  rule  that  I  can 
adhere  to  in  all  cases. 

301.  Mr.  Fleming.]  I  think  you  stated  this  bottom  was  necessary  in  all  situa* 
tions  upon  all  roads? — I  think  wherever  there  is  a  weak  bottom  it  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

302.  I  understand  the  bottoming  is  to  give  a  fulcrum  to  the  substratum,  and  to 
supply  strength  to  the  abutments  ;  how  can  that  be  necessary  on  a  rock  ?  for  if  yoa 
have  a  substratum  of  rock,  surely  that  will  supply  all  the  strength  that  will  be 
required,  and  also  the  abutments  ? — If  you  build  a  house  upon  a  rock  upon  a  hill, 
you  must  make  a  level  foundation  ;  you  must  take  out  your  foundation  and  work 
through  the  rock ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  put  the  foundation  of  your  house  upon  the 
uncertain  or  unsettled  foundation  of  the  rock,  or  else  there  would  very  soon  be 
a  settlement  in  the  edifice. 

303.  Chairman.]  In  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  in  1819,  Mr.  M^Adam 
and  some  other  witnesses  stated  that  a  road  ought  to  have  a  coating  of  nine  inches 
in  the  centre,  and  six  or  six  and  a  half  inches  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  make  the  centre 
rise  three  or  three  and  a  half  inches,  and  that  the  sides  of  the  road  did  not  want 

*  strengthening,  quite  the  reverse,  as  nine  times  in  ten  carriages  that  go  upon  the 
road,  from  the  inclination  of  the  horses  or  the  drivers,  keep  to  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and,  therefore,  it  was  less  necessary  to  make  the  roads  strong  at  the  sides 
than  in  the  middle ;  is  not  your  statement,  as  to  the  abutments  and  the  road  being 
strengthened  at  the  sides,  in  direct  variance  with  that? — I  have  stated  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  have  formed  my  opinion,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  correct. 

304.  How  is  it  possible  for  any  weight  in  the  centre  to  throw  out  the  materials 
at  the  sides? — The  weight  upon  the  centre  will  force  the  materials  out af  the  aides 
are  weak. 

305.  Mr.  Long.]  With  regard  to  the  road  you  alluded  to  between  Bradford 
and  Staverton,  which  was  made  on  a  clay  soil  with  your  pavement  of  six  inches 
above,  and  which  you  state  has  stood  perfectly  well,  is  the  traffic  very  great  over 
it  ? — There  was  a  considerable  traffic  on  opening  the  road,  but  we  have  not  put 
more  than  a  light  surface  coating ;  and  with  all  the  traffic  in  the  winter,  the  road 
is  perfectly  dry  and  sound. 

306.  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is,  that  in  a  clay  soil,  where  the  bottoming 
is  good,  that  is,  a  substratum  of  six  inches,  and  six  inches  above,  that  the  road  has 
worn  perfectly  well  ? — Yes ;  perfectly  well. 

307.  Sir  H.  PamelL]  Is  it,  upon  the  whole,  your  opinion  that,  where  there  are 
plenty  of  stones,  it  is  cheaper  to  make  a  rbad  with  six  or  seven  inches  of  pavement, 
and  six  inches  of  broken  stone,  than  to  make  a  road  with  10  inches  of  broken 
stone  without  a  pavement  ? — I  should  say  a  road  with  a  pavement  of  six  inches  at 
the  bottom,  and  six  inches  of  broken  stone  above,  is  considerably  cheaper  in 
the  end. 

308.  Is  it  dearer  at  first? — It  is  not  much  dearer  at  first  j  if  the  bottom  is  five 
inches  thick,  we  save  the  breaking  of  that,  and  the  difference  in  the  breaking  of 
that  will  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  hand-laying  of  pavement. 

309.  Then  it  is  about  the  same  expense  ? — Yes ;  we  get  pavement  laid  at  a  half- 
penny the  square  yard. 

310.  And  you  use  any  kind  of  stone? — Yes. 

311.  Any  shaped  stone,  so  that  it  is  not  too  large? — ^Yes;  the  best  form  we 
can  get. 

312.  Do  you  ever  find  these  paving  stones  rise  up  to  the  surface  of  the  road  ? — 
Never,  if  they  are  properly  laid  down. 

313.  Colonel  Rushbtooke.]  Did  you  not  say  the  breaking  and  the  paving  were 
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pretty  nearly  the  same  expense ;  breaking  the  stones  small,  and  hand-laying,  come  Mr. 

to  the  same  thing  r — Yes.  B.  Wingrovc. 

314.  Is  it  cheaper  then  to  have  a  pavement  of  six  inches  as  a  substratum  than  to       ; 

have  a  layer  of  10  inches  of  broken  stone  upon  the  surface  of  the  road?— I  should  ^^  ^^^^  **^ 
think  it  would  be  cheaper,  as  any  inferior  stone  will  do  for  the  bottoming,  but  there 

would  be  very  little  difference ;  a  cubic  yard  of  stone  would  cost  six  hal^ence  laying 
down,  and  if  you  break  it,  it  will  cost  double. 

315.  What  do  they  charge  for  breaking  a  cubic  yard  of  stone  ? — That  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  stone ;  the  inferior  brash  stone  you  may  break  for  5  d.  the 
cubic  yard  ;  if  you  hand-lay  it  and  break  it  in,  or  wLat  they  call  snowl  it  down,  that 
will  be  less  ;  it  is  rather  cheaper,  but  a  great  advantage  is,  that  it  keeps  the  under 
part  of  the  road  perfectly  drained,  for  the  road  being  made  in  this  manner,  the 
water  percolates  and  runs  through,  and  that  appears  to  be  as  great  an  advantage 
as  any. 

316.  At  the  first  making  there  is  not  a  great  difference  between  them,  but  the 
difference  is  in  the  duration  of  the  road  after  it  is  made? — Yes;  there  is  the  great 
advantage. 

31 7.  Sir  H.  PatmelL]  Where  broken  stone  is  laid  upon  clay,  is  not  a  good  deal 
of  that  buried  in  the  clay,  and  does  not  the  clay  at  the  same  time  rise  up  between 
the  stones  to  the  surface  ? — Of  course  where  it  is  pressed  down  by  the  weight  upon 
the  surface  of  the  road  the  clay  naturally  yields,  and  every  inch  of  stone  which  is 
thus  pressed  into  the  clay  must  displace  it,  and  consequently  the  clay  rises,  and, 
coming  up,.retard8  the  progress  of  carriages,  as  I  observed  in  the  road  at  Glastonbury  ^ 
even  putting  on  an  additional  coating  of  stone  of  six  inches,  the  clay  will  still  rise 
above  that,  and  so  on. 

31 8.  So  that  you  would  make  the  road  six  inches  besides  the  pavement  ? — Yes. 

319.  Chairman.']  You. mean  that  the  clay  will  not  rise  when  you  have  laid 
your  cones  ? — I  take  care  not  to  let  the  cones  rise. 

320.  How  ? — I  make  a  floor  which  the  clay  cannot  raise  up.  • 

321.  Do  you  put  your  cones  close? — Yes,  as  close  as  possible  at^he  base. 

322.  Sir  Henry  Pamell.]  Broken  stones  laid  upon  clay  is  always  a  road  contain- 
ing a  great  deal  of  earth  as  well  as  stones  ? — Yes,  it  must  of  necessity  be  so. 

323.  And,  therefore,  much  less  hard  and  solid  than  a  road  made  of  broken  stones 
upon  a  pavement? — Certainly. 

324.  Chairman.]  How  do  you  account  then  for  Mr.  Telford's  opinion,  that  where 
stones  for  pavement  are  in  the  shape  of  cubes,  that  is  the  only  real  pavement  that 
will  keep  above  the  earth,  as  no  substance  can  get  between  cubes  so  laid  ? — 
Mr.  Telford's  evidence,  now  referred  to,  is  in  allusion  to  street-paving,  and  not  to 
steined  roadways,  and  there  he  describes  these  irregular  workings  of  the  stone,  both 
as  to  the  bottom  and  the  surface ;  but  in  all  work  of  that  kind,  and  upon  principle 
I  should  say,  if  you  chose  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  working  all  the  stone, 
so  as  to  make  it  fit  close  at  the  bottom  or  base,  it  would  be  so  much  the  better  j  but 
it  answers  all  purposes  of  keeping  down  the  subsoil  in  a  turnpike-road  to  place  the 
bottoming  stone  together  aa  close  as  you  can,  and  lock  them  in  on  the  top.  The 
subject  may  be  illustrated  by  a  work  now  going  on  in  Grosvenor-place ;  they  are 
raising  the  road  by  throwing  in  a  quantity  of  brick-bats  and  old  building  rubbish, 
and  mixing  it  up.  Now,  if  they  were  to  take  those  brick-bats  out,  and  make  a  fioor 
on  the  rubbish,  which  ought  to  be  well  rammed,  they  would  have  a  sound  road,  but 
they  are  putting  the  whole  in  a  mixed  state ;  and  that  road,  where  it  has  been  com- 
pleted, is  already  sinking  into  holes.  They  are  putting  a  coat  of  broken  stones  and 
pebbles  nearly  or  quite  a  foot  thick  on  the  top,  and  that  will  never  stand. 

325.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.]  You  have  had  experience  of  roads  made  in  both  modes  ? 
— I  have  not  made  them  ;  I  have  seen  both. 

326.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  one 
and  the  other  ? — It  is  an  undeniable  principle  in  road-making,  that  the  more  solid 
and  substantial  the  surface  of  the  road  is,  the  longer  it  will  last,  and  the  less  incon- 
venience there  is  to  the  public ;  there  would  be  less  dirt  and  less  labour. 

327.  Chairman.]  Are  you  aware,  in  opposition  to  what  you  have  said  of  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Botham,  of  Speenhamland,  before  the  Committee  of  1819,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  state  of  the  roads  under  the  old  system  was  such,  that 
out  of  400  horses,  he  lost  1 00  in  five  years,  and  since  the  roads  have  been  placed 
upon  the  system  of  Mr.  M^Adam,  one-half  of  these  horses  have  been  saved  to  him  j 
and  also  the  evidence  of  the  ostler,  who  stated  that  after  the  roads  had  been  put  into 
that  state,  he  could  discover  that  the  horses  came  in  much  less  distressed  ;  besides 
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Mr.  other  evidence  before  the  Committee  to  the  same  efifect,  as  to  the  extraordioMj 

B.  Wingrwei     improvement  of  the  roads  between  Bath  and  Speenhamland  at  that  time? — ^The  roedi 

; between  Bath  and  Speenhamland  were  not  all  horsed  by  Mr.  Botham,  only  a  part 

28  April  1836.  Qf  them,  and  I  presume  in  his  evidence  he  only  alluded  to  that  part  which  was 
under  his  care,  because  to  my  knowledge  (a  part  being  under  my  care  at  Chippenbam), 
the  roads  had  been  repaired  upon  very  di^rent  principles ;  but,  however,  the  case 
does  not  bear  upon  this  question,  the  circumstances  are  so  very  different.  The 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Speenhamland,  and  from  theilce  to  London,  were 
formerly  repaired  upon  so  egregiously  bad  a  principle,  the  convexity  was  so  great, 
and  the  materials  were  used  in  so  bad  a  state ;  in  repairing,  they  only  shovelled 
a  heap  of  gravel  and  dirt  in  the  centre,  which  threw  them  out  of  all  form  ;  the 
reducing  the  roads  to  a  proper  form  must  tend  to  improve  them  and  save  ike 
horses ;  but,  with  great  submission,  I  do  not  think  that  that  can  be  ascribed  to  oae 
individual ;  he  had  not  the  management  of  the  whole  of  the  roads,  others  had  part 
of  them,  and  others  repaired  them  upon  a  right  principle. 

328.  These  roads  were  repaired  upon  the  principle  of  loose  stones? — They  are 
all  in  a  gravel  soil,  and  therefore  the  water  runs  off  a  gravel  soil ;  there  is  no  water 
to  rise  underneath  the  road,  which  would  be  lifted  in  winter  by  the  frost.  If  yoa 
have  a  road  over  gravel,  and  a  road  over  clay,  the  road  over  clay  is  more  affected 
than  the  road  over  gravel,  where  it  is  kept  right. 

329.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.']  Will  you  explain  the  plan  you  have  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  drainage  of  roads,  in  the  formation  of  tnem  ? — In  the  road  I  alluded 
to  at  Bradford,  we  have  cut  through  clayey  strata  from  10  to  15  feet  deep  in  a  hHI 
abounding  with  springs ;  the  foundations  of  the  embankment  walls  at  the  ades 

»  answer  for  the  side  drains ;  I  have  cut  a  deep  centre  drain,  and  ma^e  these  transverse 

drains  [showing  a  sketch  on  paper]  in  the  herring-bone  form,  which,  running  from 
the  foundation  of  the  walls,  discharge  into  the  centre  drain. 

330.  How  do  you  carry  the  witer  from  your  road  off? — ^There  is  a  surface  waters 
way  at  each  side  of  the  road,  which  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hill  discharges  into  laige 
fissures  in  a  freestone  rock ;  these  fissures  will  carry  off  any  quantity  of  sur&ce 
Tfater, 

331.  Are  the  drains  dug  in  the  substratum  ? — Yes ;  the  drains  are  aU  dug  owt 
of  the  substratum. 

332.  Sir  Henry  PamelL]  What  do  you  use  to  fill  the  drains  ? — Stone ;  we  caH 
these  drains  fries ;  they  are  not  covered  drains  of  stone,  they  are  blind  dnuna^ 

333.  Have  you  regular  channels  on  your  roads  on  either  side,  for  carrying  off 
the  surface  water  ? — ^We  have  where  we  can.  There  must  be  a  water-table,  and 
a  communication  from  that  water-table  into  the  ditches  at  the  sides,  keeping  these 
communications  as  frequent  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  water. 

334.  Which  passes  under  the  footpath  ? — Yes. 

335.  Have  you  formed  footways  to  your  road.^ — Yes,  wherever  the  commia- 
sioners  gave  me  authority  to  make  them. 

336.  Have  you  any  rule  about  their  height  or  breadth  ? — In  general  they  should 
be  as  near  as  possible  on  a  level  with  the  centre  of  the  road,  but  in  some  places  we 
cannot  accomplish  that. 

337.  What  width  do  you  make  them  ? — ^That  depends  upon  the  space  of  the 
road  we  have  to  dispose  of.  But  we  have  seldom  much  space  to  spare^  and  the 
finances  of  the  trusts  have  not  always  been  in  so  flourishing  a  state  as  to  allow  of 
any  expenditure  for  footways. 

338.  You  make  them  an  even  smooth  surface? — Yes. 

339.  By  Mr.  Walter  Long.]  What  is  the  depth  and  breadth  of  these  drains  ?— 
The  centre  drains  are  eighteen  inches  deep ;  these  side  drains  are  a  foot  or  fourteen 
inches  deep,  and  ten  inches  broad.  The  situation  is  peculiar ;  the  hill  is  full  of 
water  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer  there  is  no  water. 

340.  Sir  Henry  ParnelL]  Are  many  roads  wider  between  the  fences  than  are 
necessary  ? — In  many  places. 

341*  What  do  you  do  with  the  space  between  the  fences? — ^I  make  them  as 
smooth  as  possible,  and  use  them  as  depositories  for  stones. 

342.  How  do  you  manage  your  hedges? — They  are  cut  with  the  greatest  care 
when  I  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  Where  the  trustees  allow  me  to  keep  the 
hedges,  I  do  it  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  money 
which  has  been  laid  out  more  profitably  than  in  cutting  hedges.  They  are  all 
kept  and  well  cut  as  it  is  possible  for  hedges  to  appear  j  indeed  they  are  very  mudi 
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tpproTed  of  by  the  country ;  though  they  eost  a  eousiderable  suoa-  of  money»  I  am  ^^^ 

confident  by  keeping  the  hedges  cut  and  the  ditches  cleansed,  a  great  deal  of  money       g- »  tngrou. 
is  saved.  ^g  .    .^   ^  « 

343.  By  letting  the  sun  and  air  into  the  roads  ? — Yes.  ^"      ^  ' 

344.  Do  you  limit  the  height  of  the  hedges  ? — I  out  them  as  low  as  the  owners 
will  let  me,  and  that  is  below  the  standard  allowed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
I  out  down  three  feet,  seldom  less,  but  I  endeavour  to  preserve  uniformity,  if 
necessary,  and  if  I  look  down  a  piece  of  road  half  a  mile  in  length,  I  endeavour  to 
make  the  hedges  appear  uniform. 

345.  Do  you  make  them  perfectly  uniform  as  to  height  and  breadth  ? — ^Yes, 
whenever  I  can. 

346.  What  is  your  plan  of  cutting? — We  cut  them  with  a  long  hook ;  some 
men  prefer  a  handle  of  two  feet  long,  and  some  two  feet  and  a  half. 

347.  How  did  they  manage  to  keep  the  line  regular? — They  have  been  so 
accustomed  that  they  work  by  the  eye.  If  I  find  anything  that  is  irregular,  I 
make  them  alter  it. 

348.  Then  your  hedges  are  so  cut  as  to  be  uniform  in  every  respect  as  to  their 
size  and  their  height  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

349.  As  if  cut  by  regular  measure  ? — Yes. 

350.  I  believe  you  are  not  surveyor  of  the  Bath  roads  now  ? — No. 

351.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  surveyor? — I  relinquished  that  post  in  1826. 

352.  You  resigned  it,  did  you? — I  resigned  it. 

353'  Why  so  ? — Party  feeling  was  arising  amongst  a  number  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  carried  to  that  extent  that  rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  me  and 
my  son,  who  was  joined  with  me,  to  continue  them  with  any  satisfaction ;  I  there- 
fore determined  upon  resigning,  and  did  resign. 

354.  Has  your  plan  b^n  generally  approved  of  by  the  gentlemen  who  have 
employed  you  ? — In  answer  to  that,  I  beg  to  produce  a  testimonial  I  received  on 
resigning  the  Bath  trust.  It  was  against  the  wish  of  a  great  many  influential  gen- 
tlemen that  I  iletepmined  to  do  so,  and  I  received  this  testimonial,  which  is  signed 
by  75  commissioners  of  that  trurt,  20  of  whom  were  county  magistrates.  It  was 
j^jtepared  by  five  gentlemen,  three  of  them  magistrates  of  the  county. 

355.  Has  the  expense  of  keeping  the  roads  been  reduced  since  you  gave  them 
up  ? — Certainly ;  this  very  testimonial  shows  it  must  have  been  so ;  I  left  the  roads 
in  a  most  excellent  state ;  it  was  always  a  rule  with  me  to  keep  up  a  very  large  stock 
of  materials  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  an  unpropitious  season ;  in  the  last  year, 
before  I  resigned  the  Bath  district,  I  consumed  upon  these  roads  (50  miles  in  length) 
upwards  of  30,000  tons  or  yards  of  stone ;  of  which,  I  suppose,  about  7,000  or 
8,000  tons  were  of  Hotwell-rock  stone,  which  were  brought  up  by  water  at  a  great 
eKoense,  and  1  do  not  believe  there  was  th^i  half  a  mile  upon  the  whole  trust  that 
exhibited  even  common  surface  defects.  When  I  took  the  roads,  a  great  portion  of 
them  were  under  indictment  at  the  assizes,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Postmaster- 
ge»eraL  A  great  deal  of  the  Upper  Wells  road  which  the  Exeter  mail  passes 
over  was  indicted,  and  those  indictments  were  withdrawn  on  my  assuming  the 
management  of  the  roads,  the  Post-office  understanding  that  they  were  about  to  be 
improved.  On  one  part  of  that  road,  not  six  months  before  I  had  the  management 
of  them,  the  York-House  Exeter  subscription  coach  was  upset  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  in  the  evening,  just  before  sunset,  and  the  passengers  and  luggage  scattered 
about  the  road ;  and  on  that  same  line  of  road,  within  three  years  after  I  had  the 
management,  the  contractors  were  enabled  to  accelerate  the  mail  time  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  between  Bath  and  Radstock  (nine  miles),  and  I  left  the  district  in  the 
state  described  in  the  before-mentioned  certificate. 

356.  Have  any  considerable  improvements  been  made  in  those  roads  subse- 
quently?— Yes;  since  I  left  them  there  have  been  many  alterations,  and  the 
debt  has  been  thereby  increased  very  materially. 

357.  New  pieces  of  road,  or  lowering  hills? — Yes;  there  are  some  new  pieces  ; 
on  the  London  road  I  suppose  there  are  five  miles  of  new  road.  On  the  western 
line  also,  the  Upper  Wells  and  Lower  Wells  road,  there  have  been  very  extensive 
alterations  made. 

358.  Have  they  been  well  laid  out  and  well  executed? — According  to  my 
opinion,  not  so.  They  have  failed  in  a  great  desideratum,  which  I  consider  essential 
to  road  perfection ;  they  take  the  same  summit  levels,  for  they  have  made  very 
little  ditference  ;  they  pass  over  all  the  hilly  country,  when  the  same  or  less  money 
than  they  have  laid  out  in  that  patchwork  of  improvements,  would  have  made  a  new 
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Mr.  road  to  Oldown,  which  would  not  be  steeper  in  any  part,  or  only  a  small  part,  thaa 

B.  Wingrove.      Fleet- street,  and  yet  they  have  gone  over  immense  hills,  and  spent  a  great  deal 

"  of  money,  and  the  only  summit  level  they  have  reduced  is  one  near  Camerton; 

118  April  1836.      J  j^  ^^^  remember  the  altitude  of  that  hill,  but  it  is  only  the  poll  of  the  hill  cut 

through,  and  may  be  reduced  10  or  20  feet,  but  not  more,  I  think,  so  that  they 

have  failed  in  one  great  principle  of  road  improvement.     No  new  road  should  be 

undertaken  without  taking  new  sites,  so  as  to  take  the  lowest  levels.     If  you  take 

the  same  summit  level,  it  is  of  very  little  diflFerence  whether  you  ascend  the  hill 

by  a  rapid  inclination,  so  that  it  is  not  too  rapid,  or  by  a  longer  but   less  rapid 

inclination. 

359.  Going  over  the  hill  is  just  as  roundabout  as  going  round  the  hill  ? — ^Yes; 
these  alterations  are  made  upon  this  footing.  Then  as  to  the  London  road,  in 
passing  up  a  ravine  at  Box,  they  have  made  a  new  line,  but  they  have  taken  the 
wrong  side  of  the  valley  ;  they  never  looked  to  the  difference  of  the  soil  or  the 
opening  to  the  sun,  or  to  the  more  important  object  of  improving  the  Chippenham 
as  well  as  the  Devizes  line  of  rpad ;  they  have  taken  the  south  side  of  the  valley, 
consequently,  the  sun  does  not  penettate  it  in  the  winter  months ;  and  upon  the 
south,  the  soil  is  a  sort  of  sandy  clay,  which  is  the  worst  possible  soil  to  work  upon; 
the  work  has  been  pretty  well  put  out  of  hand,  but  from  the  imperfections  of  site, 
sHdings,  and  other  defects,  there  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  stone  consumed  upon  it, 
which,  if  it  had  been  properly  laid,  would  not  have  been  required ;  little  repair 
indeed  would  have  been  required. 

360.  What  roads  have  you  under  your  management  now?— I  have  under  my 
direct  management  the  Bradford,  the  Chippenham  and  the  Trowbridge  trusts, 
and  I  am  occasionally  consulted  upon  other  trusts. 

361.  Have  the  tolls  been  increased  upon  these  trusts  since  you  were  surveyor? — 
Not  upon  the  roads  since  they  have  been  under  my  care ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
reduced  them  ;  we  have  ticketed  gates  at  Chippenham  at  a  loss  of  from  100/.  to  200L 
a  year,  and  taken  off  gates  at  Trowbridge  at  a  loss,  of  60/.  a  year.    * 

362.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  eligibility  of  doing 
away  with  the  system  of  tolls,  and  substituting  another  mode  of  raising  a  revenue 
for  the  repair  of  roads? — That  is  a  question  which  I  have  never  entered  into  with 
that  degree  of  depth  and  attention  which  would  enable  me  to  offer  with  any  con- 
fidence an  opinion  upon  it.  I  should  say  at  once  that  the  best  way  of  raising  a 
revenue  for  the  roads,  is  to  make  those  pay  for  them  who  wear  them  out.  That 
I  should  say  is  a  just  principle,  but  there  certainly  are  great  objections  to  the 
system  of  toll  collection.  There  is  a  great,  a  very  great,  loss  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  bring  my  mind  to  see  that  there  is  any 
feasible  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  the  debts  interpose, 
and  that  forms  a  very  great  barrier  to  it.  If  there  is  any  mode  of  providing  for 
the  debts,  then  it  would  be  possible  to  substitute  a  mode  of  taxation  if  the  Legis- 
lature thought  proper,  for  it  must  be  done  of  course  by  taxation  which  would 
supply  the  purpose  of  the  tolls. 

363.  In  such  a  case  you  think  a  great  expense  would  be  saved  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  ? — The  loss  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  appears  to  be  the  great 
objection  to  the  system  of  tolls,  but  which  is  the  least  evil  I  cannot  say. 

364.  Have  you  ever  directed  your  attention  to  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
consolidation  of  trusts  and  the  management  of  their  funds  ? — Yes ;  I  have  ho  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  a  consolidation  in  certain  cases,  and  under  certain  limits  and 
proper  conditions,  would  be  a  very  advantageous  thing  to  the  country,  but  if 
carried  too  far,  then,  under  some  circumstances,  it  would  be  injurious.  For 
instance,  unless  you  could  consolidate  the  debts  you  do  nothing,  and  if  you  con- 
solidate the  debts  when  very  unequal,  it  is  like  forcing  a  tradesman  who  is  paying 
his  way  and  honouring  his  bills  into  partnership  with  a  reckless  and  bankrupt 
speculator. 

365.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  towards  the  eligibility  of  estabh'shing 
something  like  mile-men  upon  the  road  ? — I  never  have  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
offisr  an  opinion  upon  it ;  but  with  respect  to  consolidation  of  trusts  I  think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  a  certain  extent,  for  I  know  many  places  where  the 
tolls  might  be  reduced  considerably  by  consolidation. 

366.  Sir  H.  Parnell']  As  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  necessarily 
of  the  proceedings  of  comipissioners,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  constitution  of  such 
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boards  might  be  altered  with  advantage  ? — ^Although  I  know  many  trusts  which  Mr. 

<;oald  not  be  better  or  more  economically  managed  than  at  present,  yet,  in  its  ^'  Wingrt^* 
general  sense,  I  think  the  system  at  present  is  vicious  in  the  extreme.     I  think  ;    ^ 

entrusting  the  revenue  by  taxation  and  expenditure  of  the  public  money  to  irre-  ^*  ^^^  *'^^* 
sponsible  public  bodies  is  an  evil,  and  therefore,  I  think  some  control  over  these 
bodies  in  some  way  or  other  is  highly  desirable. 

367.  Why  do  you  say  they  are  irresponsible? — They  are  virtually  irresponsible ; 
they  do  as  they  like. 

368.  You  mean  to  say  there  is  no  tribunal  which  could  take  cognizance  of  their 
proceedings  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  exactly,  but  the  difficulties  in  ordinary 
cases,  and  of  course  the  unwillingness  of  the  public  to  meddle  with  any  constituted 
authorities  of  this  kind  would  be  so  great,  that  it  in  effect  gives  them  perfect  irre- 
sponsibility. 

369.  Suppose  the  trust  does  do  anything  that  is  clearly  wrong,  or  improper,  or 
dishonest,  before  what  tribunal  can  it  be  brought  to  account  ? — I  suppose  if  a  clear 
case  of  corruption  could  be  made  out,  it  might  be  reached  under  the  General  Turn- 
pike Act.  There  is  a  clause  which  imposes  a  penalty  of  50/.  upon  every  commis- 
sioner who  misapplies  money. 

370.  You  mean  by  an  action  at  law? — Yes ;  an  action  at  law  would  lie  against 
them,  but  it  is  impossible  to  be  proved,  and  therefore  they  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  irresponsible. 

37 1 .  Have  you  found  that  you  have  been  much  interrupted  in  carrying  on  your 
improvements  by  the  conduct  of  the  trustees? — On  some  trusts  I  have,  very  miich. 

372.  That  is,  when  you  have  endeavoured  to  improve  your  roads,  you  have  not 
only  not  been  assisted,  but  have  been  prevented  ? — Very  often.  There  is  another 
great  evil ;  a  board  of  commissioners  coming  up  and  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  making  roads  upon  a  certain  proposed  extent  and  plan;  there  is  no  authority, 
no  control,  no  officer  to  see  that  that  Act  of  Parliament  is  carried  into  effect ;  the 
road  is  often  made  quite  different  from  that  described  in  the  application  to  the 
Legislature. 

373.  Is  not  a  plan  lodged  in  the  Private  Bill  Office? — Yes,  but  that  only  goes 
to  define  the  line  of  road,  from  which  any  deviation  of  100  yards  may  be  made, 
but  it  does  not  extend  to  the  execution  and  expense,  which  are  very  important 
matters  :  the  line  they  must  attend  to,  but  still  they  often  make  small  variations^ 
to  suit  individual  or  party  purposes,  which  are  very  often  injurious.  Then  the  great 
number  of  commissioners  upon  a  trust  is  an  evil,  and  they  are  not  elected  from 
a  certain  number  of  locally  qualified  persons ;  and  all  commissioners  should  possess 
the  qualification  within  the  district  in  which  they  act  as  trustees.  It  often  happens, 
too,  that  when  a  gentleman  wants  to  carry  a  measure,  he  comes  to  the  board  and 
obtains  an  order  to  appoint  new  trustees,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  individual 
commissioner  to  procure  the  appointment  of  8  or  10  or  12  new  commissioners 
at  a  time.  These  things  are  evils  to  the  country.  I  should  think  every  man  who 
possesses  100/.  a  year  freehold  estate  should  be  eligible  to  be  a  commissioner  in 
the  district,  and  there  would  be  a  very  easy  mode  of^o  electing  these  commissioners 
as  not  to  have  too  great  a  number. 

374.  When  you  speak  of  some  control  over  the  trustees,  what  do  you  allude  to  ? 
— ^A  general  central  board,  attached  to  which  should  be  some  scientific  men. 
TTiat  would  be  the  means  of  preventing  a  great  many  ill-judged  schemes  of  altera- 
tions of  roads  being  carried  into  effect,  and  consequently  prevent  an  unnecessary 
increase  of  debt  and  expense. 

375.  What  power  would  ybu  give  such  a  board  ? — I  would  give  them  sufficiently 
large  powers  to  control,  on  some  points,  the  local  boards. 

376.  How  should  the  local  boards  be  formed  ? — By  proper  persons,  qualified  as 
before  mentioned,  and  properly  elected. 

377.  Have  you  any  other  information  to  give  the  Committee  upon  the  subject 
of  roads  ? — I  do  not  recollect  anything  at  this  moment^  except  that  I  think  the 
subject  of  tolls  is  very  important,  and  by  establishing  a  central  board  of  control, 
the  public  might  get  relieved  ft*om  a  great  deal  of  incumbrance,  or  at  least  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  expenditure,  by  inquiring  into  the  amount  of  tolls.  Here  is 
a  list  af  14  trusts  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  I  have  taken  the  amount  of  toll  per 
mile  re?ceived  upon  these  trusts. 
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Mr. 

B.  iVwgrwe. 

38  April  1836. 

Trowbridge 

- 

- 

- 

30 

4    0 

- 

- 

-    87  10    - 

Frome 

- 

- 

- 

43 

0    0 

• 

- 

-    85  10    - 

Warminster 

- 

• 

. 

38 

0    0 

* 

• 

-    71  10     - 

Black  Day 

- 

- 

• 

19 

0    0 

« 

• 

.181     ^    -. 

, 

We8tbury  - 

- 

- 

- 

20 

0    0 

- 

- 

-    41    -    - 

Devizes 

- 

- 

- 

26 

0    0 

- 

- 

-  120  10    - 

Melksham 

- 

- 

- 

9 

4    0 

- 

- 

-  133    -    • 

Corsbam  - 

. 

- 

- 

19 

0    0 

- 

- 

•  117  10    *  in  183J. 

CbippeDbam 

- 

• 

- 

^9 

0    6 

- 

- 

-    89    -    - 

Calne 

- 

- 

• 

8 

6    0 

- 

- 

-  190    -    - 

Bradford    - 

- 

- 

^ 

9 

3  10 

- 

- 

-  105    -    - 

Wells 

. 

- 

. 

44 

0    0 

• 

« 

.    60    -    - 

Radstock,  on 
Denhain 

Bucklandl 

- 

17 

5    0 

- 

- 

-  108    -    -  in  1829. 

Berkbampton 

- 

- 

- 

22 

0    0 

- 

- 

-    67  10    - 

These  amounts  of  tolls  are  not  all  taken  from  the  last  year's  returns ;  they  ar 
now  for  the  most  part  advanced. 

378.  How  do  you  account  for  that  great  discrepancy? — From  the  power  unne- 
cessarily given  by  the  Legislature  to  raise  a  toll  without  knowing  what  it  would 
produce  per  mile^  so  that  in  some  cases  it  must  be  too  much,  and  in  some  too 
little. 

379.  In  your  opinion  the  trusts  might  be  consolidated  with  very  great  odvan* 
tage,  and  would  bring  down  the  cost  per  mile  very  considerably  ? — Yes,  but  the 
difficulty  is  in  consolidating  the  debts. 

Mr.  Robert  Fugt^  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

^Ir.  Roiert  Fugc.  380.  HAVE  you  giveu  your  attention  to  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
— — — ^  trusts  with  reference  to  the  existing  mode  of  collecting  the  tolls  ?— Yes.  I  woold 
beg  leave  to  offer  my  views  on  that  point,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  compriaing  tlie 
constitution  and  executive  administratioQ  of  the  affairs  of  the  road  under  a  central 
board  of  commissioners,  to  control  the  powers  to  be  vested  in  the  local  trustees 
with  whom  the  management  of  the  several  districts  should  be  vested  as  proposed  is 
my  pkm,  by  subdivisions  of  the  kingdom,  as  herewith  produced  : 

PLAN  for  the  Consolidation  of  Tmstt. 

1.  Comprising  the  constitution  of  a  Central  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  other  ofBcers. 

2.  The  division  of  the  kingdom  into  districts  and  subdivisions,  and  an  estimated  charge 
for  the  management  thereof. 

3.  The  executive  powers  to  be  vested  in  local  commissioners  or  trustees,  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  subdivisions  and  sections. 

The  proposed  Constitution : 

First,  That  a  Central  Board  be  established  in  the  metropolis  of  London,  with  full  powers 
to  direct  the  management  of  the  public  roads  of  the  kingdom ;  the  number  of  commissioners 
to  be  five,  of  which  His  Majesty's  Postmaster-general  shall  be  president  ex  officio ;  two 
other  commissioners  to  be  selected  from  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  one  a  civilian  of  five 
years'  standing  at  the  bar,  and  the  appointments  to  be  by  the  Lord  High  Ti-easurer,  or  ibe 
Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury;  with  a  secretary  and  assistants,  a  civil  engineer 
with  a  clerk  and  draughtsman,  and  an  accountant-general. — See  Estimated  Charge,  Nos. 
1&2. 

Secondly,  The  division  of  the  kingdom  to  be  in  five  districts ;  viz.,  north,  north-east, 
south,  west,  and  east.  Each  district,  comprehending  subdivisions  of  about  1,000  miles, 
and  again  divided  into  sections  of  150  to  170  miles,  under  district  surveyors  resident  on 
the  spot,  having  pay  clerks  and  foremen  under  them. — See  Division  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
Estimate  of  Charges,  No.  2. 

Thirdly,  The  executive  powers  of  local'  administration  to  be  vested  in  commissioners  or 
trustees,  to  be  selected  from  the  existing  trusts,  upon  a  qualification  of  ioo2.  in  land  per 

annum,  or /,  personal,  and  to  be  resident  and  within  such  section,  or  subdivision,  not 

exceeding  20  miles  from  the  appointed  place  of  meeting;  magistrates  of  the  division,  and 
incumbents  of  the  parishes  comprised  therein,  to  be  commissioners  ex  officio  also;  Peers 
in  Parliament  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  All  contracts  for  work  and  labour 
to  be  submitted  by  the  district  surveyor  to  the  local  bench  of  commissioners. 

Improvements  suggested,  to  be  confirmed,  and  orders  sanctioned  for  payments  at  the 
meetings  of  the  local  commissioners,  as  may  be  so  arranged  with  the  district  surveyor, 
requiring  the  attendance  of  the  general  superintending  surveyor,  to  be  quarterly,  and' the 
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proceedings  of  the  local  meetings  within  the  district  to  be  submitted  to  the  inspector- 
general  for  the  future  information  of  the  Central  Board. 

The  duties  of  each  respective  officer  to  be  defined  by  the  Central  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. 

As  a  leading  point  in  the  general  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  roads  will  be  to  effect 
contracts  with  unions  of  parishes  for  the  employment  of  their  superabundant  labour^  a  very 
considerable  saving  of  expense  will  be  antioipatedy  both  in  the  cost  of  materials  and  of 
repairs,  and  the  superintendence  thereof;  corisequently,  from  whatever  sources  the  income 
shall  arise^  there  will  be  no  need  of  salaried  treasurers  in  each  district,  as  the  receipts  and 
payments  can  be  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  branch  banks  of  the  Baok  of  England, 
or  by  private  local  banks,  without  any  charge,  and  the  distribution  be  made  by  the  pay 
clerks  of  the  road  establishment,  where  30  will  do  the  work,  which  is  now  charged  with 
1,038  treasurers.  The  proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  commissioners  or  local  trustees  being 
under  the  charge  of  the  district  surveyor,  who  is  to  attend  all  meetings  of  trustees,  and 
report  all  suggestions  for  repairing  and  improving  the  roads,  and  to  be  accompanied  by 
«  draughtsman  under  the  civil  engineer  for  the  district,  having  charge  of  all  maps  of  rpads, 
plans,  &c.  8cc. 


Mr*  Robert  Fugf. 


98  April  1836. 


No.  1.— Estimated  Charge  of  the  Central  Board. 

Five  ccMiiraissioners,  at  1,500/.  each  per  annum,  including  house  rent 
and  ell  contingencies   --------- 

A  secretary  and  assistant  -------- 

An  accountant-general  and  clerk      ------- 

A  civil  engineer  and  draughtsman    ------- 

A  solicitor  (except  fiar  tnonies  advanced)  -        -        ^  -     - 
Incidental  expenses,  house  r^t^  8tati«»nery,  &c.         -        -        •        « 

£. 


£. 
7>6oo 

750 
1,000 

750 

300 
1,200 


s. 


d. 


11,500    -    - 


No.  2. — Charge  of  the  Establishment  for  the'  Five  Districts,  estimated  fbr  a  District 

of  4,000  Miles. 

One  inspector-general  -  -  -  -  - 
Travellings  expenses  -  -  -  -  - 
A  clerk  or  accountant    -        -        -        -        - 


£.  1,000  -  - 
200  -  - 
150    -    - 


Four  general  superintending  surveyors  over  1,000  miles, . 

eacn  500/.  per  annum    ------      2,000    -    - 

Travelling  expenses,  each  150/.  per  annum         -        -        600    -    - 


Six  district  surveyors  over  1 50  to  1 70  miles,  each  250  L  £.1 ,500  -  - 
Travelling  expenses,  each  75/.  -  -  -  .  -  -  .450  -  - 
Incident£us  -        -        -.-,-.-.-        -        50-    — 


Six  pay  clerks,  each  100 L  and  25/.  each  for  travelling  expenses 
One  civil  engineer  and  a  draughtsman  to  be  attached  to  the  inspector- 
general,  with  travelling  expenses  •.------ 

Incidentals  for  the  district        -        -        -        -- 

i6o  Foremen  for  every  25  miles,  at  15s.  per  week,  with  a 
residence  at  a  station-house,  and  to  act  as  a  constable 
in  the  rural  police  (per  4,000  miles)  1 60  a'  40/.  p'  ann.  £.6,400    -    - 
Petty  incidentals       -        -        -        -        -        -        -        100-- 


Five  districts,  at  14,000/.  -------- 

The  Central  Board  -        --        -        -        -- 

Including  the  metropolitan  trust  in  the  eastern  district,  at  the  same 
charge,  although  only  4Q0  miles,  yet  subject  to  extraordinary  charges. 

Total    -    - 

For  extra  incidentals,  suppose  -        -        -        -        -        -        -/- 

Grand  Total    -    -    £. 


£.       5.    d. 
1,350    -    - 

i,6oo    -    - 


2,000  - 

760  - 

460  - 

350  - 


6,500    ♦    - 


14,000    -    - 


70,000 
11^00 


81,500 
3>5oo 


85,000    - 


0.59- 


^4 


Total 
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^^*  Total  Number  of  Officers. 

28  April  1836.  5  lospectors-gcneral  for  districts  of         -        -    4,000  miles. 

20  General  superinteDding  surveyors  of     -        -    i^ooo      -> 

30  District  surveyors  of  -        -        -        -    150  to   170      - 

30  Pay  clerks. 

10  Civil  engineers  and  draughumen. 

5  Clerks  to  Inspectors-general. 
X.       «^— — 

37»500    100  Officers. 

The  treasurers  to  be  bankers  in  each  district,  at  no  charge. 
The  clerks  to  attend  meetings  and  keep  accounts,  may  be  the  pay  clerks. 
11,500      12     At  Central  Beard. 


49,000    112    Officers. 
i»ooo  .  -    -    Say  for  extra. 


£•50,000 


£.  5.  d. 
Foremen,  160  x  5  c=  800  number  -  -  at  40/.  1  32,000  -  - 
Casualties,  500/.;  Rewards,  &c.,  2,500/.  -        -  j     3,000    -    - 

£.  i   35>ooo    -   - 

Remarks. — ^The  inspector-eeneral  to  reside  in  the  most  central  part  of  his  district,^ 
having  the  civil  engineer  under  his  immediate  direction,  whereby  any  proiected  improve- 
ment may  be  well  considered  ;  all  accounts  to  be  examined  and  approved  before  transmis- 
sion to  the  Central  Board  ;  contracts  for  labour  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  inspector-general, 
who  shall  quarterly  inspect  the  district,  and  report  the  state  of  tne  roads  to  the  Central 
Board. 

The  superintending  surveyor,  as  second  in  command,  to  be  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tions of  the  inspector-general,  and  have  the  district  surveyors  under  his  immediate  care  in 
all  matters ;  and  the  six  pay  clerks  to  be  under  the  district  surveyor. 

Each  class  of  officers  to  be  promoted  upon  vacancies,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Central 
Board,  (and  such  as  are  on  half-pay  of  the  army  or  navy  to  be  so  continued  with  their  re- 
spective rank)  for  promotion. 


England  and  WaU$. 

Consolidation  of  the  TrusU  of  the  Turnpike  Roads,  No.  1,133,  o^^f  19,898  miles,  to  be 
divided  into  Five  Districts : 

North       ------  3,458  miles. 

North  East       -        -        -        -     '  -  3,905  - 

South       ------  3,844  - 

West        -        ^        ^       .        -        -  3,954.  - 

Eastern,  including  the  Metropolitan    -  4,737  - 


No.  1. — North  District,  into  Tliree  Divisions  (now  containing  212  Trusts),  in  Six  Counties: 
Northumberland  -        .        -        -    423  miles. 

Cumberland         -        -        -        -        -275- 
Westmorland       -----    288      - 

986     ^ 

Durham      -        -        -        -        •  •      -    441  miles. 
Lancashire  -----    549 

990      - 

Yorkshire,  three  Ridings  -        -        -    1,484  miles. 

No.  a.- 
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'No.  2, — Worth  East,  into  Four  Divisions  (containing  263  Trusts),  Nine  Counties,  including  Mr.  Robert  Fuge. 

the  Holyhead  Trust  of  109  Miles,  apportioned  to  each  Division.  -__— — 

Lincoln 471  miles.  «8  AprU  1836. 

Rutland       ------      48      - 

Northampton       -        -        -        -        -    365      - 

Part  of  Holyhead        -        .        -        .      28      - 

912      - 

Nottingham         -        -        .        -        -     284  miles. 
Leicester     ------    327      - 

Warwick     -        -        -        -        -        -    450      - 

Holyhead    -        -        -        -        --28- 

1,089     - 

Derbyshire  -----    609  miles. 

Staffordshire        -----    820  miles. 

Worcester   -        -        -        -        -        -    472      - 

Odd  measure       -     .  -        -        -        -        3     " 

1,295     - 


No.  3.— South  District,  into  Four  Divisions  (containing  155  Trusts),  in  Six  Counties. 
Gloucester  -----    ^^2  miles. 

Wiltshire     ------    550  miles.  / 

Dorsetshire  -----    3^3      « 

943      - 
Somerset     ------    914  miles. 

Devonshire  -----    866  miles. 

Cornv?all     ------    349 

1,216       - 

N.  B. — Gloucester,  in  the  returns,  is  stated  836  miles;  it  should  be  64  miles  less,  which 
is  part  of  the  Bristol  Trust,  entered  as  in  Gloucester^  instead  of  Somerset. 

No.  4.— Western  District,  into  Four  Divisions  (containing  198  Trusts),  in  16  Counties. 

North  Wales  -        -        -        --        -.-        -        -821  miles. 

With  the  remainder  of  the  Holyhead  Trust,  say         -  30     - 

851      - 
South  Wales     -        -        -        -        -     1,234  miles. 

1.  Cheshire     ------    449  miles. 

2.  Shropshire  ------    682      - 

3.  Hereford     -        -        -        -        -        -418- 

4.  Monmouth  ------    270     - 

1,819     - 

For  a  more  equal  division,  the  whole  may  be  thrown  together,  thus : — 

•  North  Wales       -        -        -        -        -      851  miles. 

Nos.  1  &  2  -        -        -        -        -   1,181      - 

2,032 

South  Wales       -----    1,234  miles. 
N0S.3&4 688      - 

1,922 

Whereby  four  divisions  may  be  effected,  of  1,000  miles  each. 
0.59.  o  No.  6. — 
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Mr.  Robert  Fug^. 
38  April  1836. 


No*  5.-^The  Eastern  Division  (induding  London),  into  Five  Divisions  (cootainiog 

294  Trusts),  in  15  Counties* 


East  Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Cambridge  - 
Huntingdon 
Bedford       - 
Part  of  Holjhead 


Middlesex 
Surrey 
Kent  - 
Essex 
Herts 


-  288  miles. 

-  299   - 

-  204  - 

-  61   - 

-  189  - 

10  - 


Sast  District 


1,051  miles. 


1,051      - 


170 
296 
668 
266 
150 

1,560 


miles* 

The  Metropolitan  dnd  south 

of  the  Thames  to  be  about 

The  remaining  parts  in  one 

district  -        -        -        - 


400 
1,160 


East  Sussex 

Berks 

Bucks 

Part  of  Holyhead 


South  Oxford 
Hants    . 


636'  miles/ 
280     - 
179     - 
13      - 


1,108     - 


South-East 
r  South     - 


335  miles. 
683     - 


1,018     - 


1,108     - 
1,018     - 


4,737  miles. 


Holyhead  Trust  runs  through  the  following  Trusts : — 
In  Salop:  Stafford,  Wellington  District. 

In  Bedford  and  Warwick :  Uockliffe,  part  of  Old  Stratford  and  Dunchurch. 
In  Herts :  St.  Albans. 


The  uses  to  which  the  turnpike-roads  are  appropriated,  and  an  income  is  derived  there- 
from, are  as  follows,  excepting  the  mail-coaches,  See.  employed  by  the  General  Post-office, 
secured  from  payment  of  toll  by  the  General  Turnpike  Act,  on  which  particular  instance 
the  following  estimate  is  submitted  of  the  probable  amount  of  toll  that  would  otherwise  be 
payable  (taken  at  the  average  of  one  penny  per  mile)  that  would  arise,  if  the  Greneral  Post- 
office  contributed  to  the  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  turnpike-roads  by  that  impost: — 

No.  1. — Contracts  with  horse  proprietors  for  the  mail-coaches  dis- 
patched from  i(nd  to  London  daily,  is  about      ....  13^200  single  miles. 

By  four  horses,  and  for  branch  coaches  on  the  cross-roads  at  the 
terminus  of  the  direct  coach  from  London,  is  estimated  to  be 
about     -----.-----   4,300        - 

17*500 

By  two-horse  coaches  from  London      ------      300  miles. 

Branch  or  cross  mails  ---------   2,200      - 

By  single-horse  carts  ---------   2,000  miles. 

Exclusive  of  the  single  horses  employed  in  carrying  the  twopenny-post  letters  in  the 
circuit  of  15  miles  round  London : 

17,500  X  4  =  70,000  miles. 
2,500  X   2  =     5,000 
2,000  X   1  =    2,000     - 
Or  77,000  single  horses  to  perform  daily  the  contracts  of  the  General  Post-office  in  con- 
veying the  mails  throughout  England,  Wales  and  Scotland.     Say,  for  England  and  Wales, 
60,000,  at  one  penny  per  mile  toll,  is  equal  to  90,000/.  per  annum,  for  that  number  of 
horses  passing  daily  to  and  from  the  respective  places  with  the  mails  or  letter-bags. 

No.  2.— 
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No.  3. — Stage-coaches. 
Duty  oo  passengers  carried,  producing  a  revenue  of 
♦Posi-horse  duties        -        -  ditto 

Hackney-coaches  to  London  .... 

Horsedealers'  licences  ..... 


Assessed  tax  on  carriages  and  horses 


660,000  -  - 

240,000  -  ^ 

35,000  -  - 

i5>ooo  -  - 


950,000 
650,000 


Total 


£. 


1,600,000    -    - 


N.B. — ^The  average  toll  per  horse,  throughout  England,  being  nearly  one  penny  per  hour. 

No.  3. — Horses  conveying  the  produce  of  the  land  to  market,  stone,  timber, 

corn,  cattle,  beasts,  sheep,  pigs,  bringing  back  lime,  &c.  8cc. 
No.  4. — Horses  used  in  waggons,  stage  carts,  conveying  home  and  foreign  pro- 
duce from  town  to  town.  Building  materials. 
NJ?.*— The  average  of  toll  paid  by  heavy  waggons  is  about  one  penny  per  horse  per  mile. 
Hote. — Railways  pay  only  one-half  the  stage-coach  duty. 


*  The  duties  are  let  to  farm  for  one  year  only  to  sist  January  1837,  '^  being  the  intention 
of  Government  to  abolish  the  system  of  farming,  and  it  is  said  to  collect  a  duty  per  horse 
by  the  Excise  department. 


38  !•  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  board  of  control  would  be  necessary  or  desirable 
upon  the  consolidations  of  the  trusts? — I  consider  such  most  desirable.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  public  being  in  favour  of  the  necessity  for  placing  the  turn- 
pike roads  of  the  kingdom  under  a  more  e£Bcient  management  and  control,  and 
such  views  being  now  under  the  immediate  consideration  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, I  would  observe  that,  connected  with  this  subject,  my  attention  for  seven 
J  ears  past  has  been  directed  in  suggesting  to  the  successive  Administrations  of  His 
fajesty's  Government,  the  annexation  of  the  collection  of  the  duties  and  taxes 
imposed  on  all  horses  used  in  travelling  to  some  other  department  of  the  revenue 
than  the  Stamps  (where  they  are  now  collected),  whereby  the  inspection  of  the 
roads  might  be  more  effectually  carried  on  at  a  considerable  saving  of  expense,  by 
a  union  with  the  General  Po^t-ofBce  department ;  if  such  be  effected,  it  would  tend 
to  confirm  my  opinion  of  a  reduction  in  the  onerous  charge  now  incurred  by  (he 
public  for  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  turnpike  or  public  roads.  The  Govern- 
ment has  no  interest  in  the  funds  now  collected  for  the  roads,  but  a  very  deep 
interest  in  the  collection  of  a  revenue  of  above  two  millions  sterling,  by  the  transit 
of  postage  communication  throughout  the  empire,  which  the  maintenance  of  good 
Toads  daily  exemplifies,  and  which  it  is  so  necessary  for  its  better  continuance,  and 
more  particularly  so  in  anticipation  of  the  increased  acceleration  of  speed  in  the 
conveyance  of  postage  communication  by  railways, \requiring  a  greater  attention  to 
keeping  up  roads  for  the  branch  or  cross  mail-coaches  to  become  tributary  streams 
into  the  main  trunks  of  railways.  For  the  revenue  collected  by  the  General  Post- 
office,  by  the  uses  of  the  public  roads,  whereon  the  horse  contractors  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  tolls,  it  would  appear,  upon  an  investigation,  that  such 
exemption  occasions  a  heavier  burthen  in  some  trusts,  where  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  their  roads  in  as  good  a  state  of  repair  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  the 
maO-coaches  to  keep  a  uniformity  of  speed,  as  if  the  traffic  thereoh  for  general  uses 
was  as  great  as  on  larger  trusts,  where  the  expense  of.  placing  a  road  primarily  in 
good  condition  renders  the  subsequent  repairs  less  expensive. 

The  uses  of  the  roads  are  also  applicable  to  a  further  revenue,  the  duty  and 
assessed  tax  levied  on  horses  and  carriages,  which  contribute  by  a  toll  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  roads.  The  public  documents  would  show  that  for  stage-coach 
and  post-horse  duty,  together  with  the  assessed  tax  on  carriages  and  horses,  the 
produce  is  above  one  and-a-half  million  sterling,  producing  a  revenue  on  horses  em- 
ployed in  travelling  of  nearly  three  millions  sterling,  of  which  but  a  small  portion 
thereof,  40^000/.  to  50,000/.,  is  for  the  duties  on  hackney-coaches  plying  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  a  few  large  towns  that  do  not  very  generally  use  the  high 
turnpike  roads. 

382.  Supposing  a  consolidation  of  trusts  should  take  place,  what  arrangement 
would  you  propose  with  reference  to  the  separate  funds  of  those  roads,  as  to  their 
security,  and  as  to  the  application  of  those  funds  which  are  to  be  raised  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  roads  ? — With  your  permission  I  will  state  my 

0.59,  o  2  general 


Mr,  Robert  Fuge. 
38  April  1836. 
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Mr.  Robert  Ftige.  general  views  on  the  subject  of  the  debts,  and  what  future  arrangements  might  be 

; made  for  their  security,  bearing  in  my  mind  the  great  difficulty  that  must  arise 

28  April  1836.  jjy  fonning  districts  throughout  the  kingdom  to  constitute  a  consolidation  of  trusts, 
whose  respective  debts  are  under  such  different  circumstances  of  solvency,  and  the 
advantage  that  would  arise  both  to  the  trusts  and  to  the  public  by  any  assimilation 
of  scale  of  tolls  throughout  the  kingdom  by  such  a  consolidation.  The  primary 
object  appears  to  rest  on  the  prospect  of  security  to  be  afforded  for  the  debts  ;  it 
might  then  be  arranged  for  an  equalisation  of  the  toll,  if  the  present  system  of 
collecting  an  income  by  such  means  be  continued. 

On  the  debts  of  the  turnpike  trusts  in  1829,  net  amount  7,304,803/.,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  effecting  the  consolidation  of  the  numerous 
trusts  (1,119)  will  be  found  in  the  existence  of  those  debts  and  obligations,  their 
origin  and  present  state.  All  roads  are  not  equally  valuable,  the  local  Acts  being 
restrictive  as  to  term  of  years  (25  to  35)  ;  and  if  a  trust  be  heavily  charged,  there 
is  nothing  to  force  the  trustees  to  renew  the  term;  the  consequence  might  be, 
that  whoever  lent  money  would  lose  it :  others  are  flourishing,  and  some  evidently 
not  worth  retaining  or  re-assuming  at  the  cost  of  paying  the  full  nominal  value 
of  their  debts ;  in  not  a  few  instances  debts  are  owing  which  are  valueless,  and 
which  were  never  expected  by  the  creditors  to  be  paid,  but  were  originally  meant 
as  donations  rather  than  loans.  With  respect  to  the  borrowing  of  money,  the  law 
is  inequitable  and  oppressive,  it  might  almost  be  said  to  be  fraudulent,  for  it 
induces  persons  to  lend  money  on  a  supposed  Parliamentary  security,  which  is  no 
security  at  all.  These  and  other  circumstances  would  give  rise  to  a  number  of 
questions  of  a  difficult  and  perplexing  description. 

It  also  appears  by  an  abstract  of  the  Parliamentary  Returns  (1829),  that  of  1,1 19 
trusts,  over  19,898  miles,  there  are  492,  whose  expenditure  exceeds  the  income 
by  157>683/.,  and  of  39  trusts,  no  returns;  the  remaining  588  trusts  have  an 
excess  of  income  above  their  expenditure  of  153,064/.,  showing  the  excess  of 
expenditure]  to  be  44,276/.  The  amount  of  unpaid  interest  is  a  serious  point, 
showing  it  to  be  no  less  than  821,586/.,  and  that  on  173  trusts,  whose  mortgage 
debt  is  929,554/.,  the  whole  of  the  interest  due  thereon,  of  more  than  three  years 
standing,  varying  from  3  to  60  years,  and  some  more ;  the  total  amount  of  interest 
due  thereon  is  527,162/. 

The  conclusion  to  be  inferred  by  the  approximate  equality  of  the  trusts  upon 
expenditure  above  income,  and  that  where  there  is  an  excess  of  income,  is,  that 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  debt,  as  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  whole  gross 
debt,  7,785, 171  /.,  is  without  security  for  either  principal  or  interest,  and  consequendy 
the  lenders  must  lose  their  money,  or  the  public  generally  must  pay  large  addi- 
tional tolls  to  repay  the  money  borrowed,  from  which  they  probably  reaped  no 
benefit  whatever ;  or  the  travellers  upon  a  particular  road  must  be  taxed  for  a 
grievous  debt,  so  heavily,  that  some  other  rosid  will  be  made  or  formed,  so  as  to 
render  the  road,  on  which  the  debt  is  secured,  still  more  unprofitable,  and  unlikely 
to  pay  the  demands  upon  it.  To  spread  this  debt,  so  unprovided  for,  over  other 
trusts,  which  are  not  in  debt,  would  be  to  punish  trusts  because  they  have  acted 
prudently  and  cautiously.  Another  object  has  been  generally  neglected,  although 
an  obligation,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  granted  to  trusts,  enjoins  it ;  that  iSf 
the  due  observance  of  keeping  up  a  sinking  fund  for  the  original  view  of  liquidation 
of  debt ;  in  other  cases  vast  sums  have  been  laid  out  for  local  improvements  in 
cities  and  towns,  whereby  the  debts  have  been  increased^  and  the  tolls  raised,  for 
the  interest  thereof;  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  by  which  the  debt  has 
accumulated  to  the  most  alarming  amount,  afford  strong  presumptive  reasons  for 
a  more  minute  investigation  into  the  origin,  causes  and  specific  amounts  incurred 
by  all  the  trusts,  than  can  be  expected  to  devolve  on  the  labours  of  a  board  of 
honorary  commissioners,  under  the  proposed  Act  for  the  consolidation  of  the  trusts, 
and  consequently,  a  commission  of  inquiry,  under  the  searching  scrutiny  of  legal 
and  practical  men,  conversant  with  the  machinery  of  the  turnpike-  trusts,  is  pre- 
sumed to  offer  the  most  efficient  means  of  apportioning  the  debts  in  an  equitable 
way  for  adjustment,  to  the  general  relief  of  the  community,  and  the  prevention 
of  a  further  increase  of  the  burthen. 

Among  the  numerous  instances  of  trusts,  whose  affiiirs  appear  insolvent,  is  the 
Buxton  and  Manchester,  with  a  debt  of  98,000/.,  and  the  Stockport  and  Marple, 
both  roads  in  the  county  of  Chester,  of  which  the  mortgagees  have  or  are  about 
to  enter. 

Chester 
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Chester  and  Lancashire  have  996  miles  of  turnpike  road,  with  a  burthen  of  Mr.  Bobert  Fuge. 
^ebt  thereon,  amounting  to  1,070,948  /.  

Various  modes  have  been  suggested  for  the  security  of  the  debts ;  many  trusts      33  April  1836. 
liave  resorted  to  Exchequer  loans,  and  sums  have  been  advanced  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  300,000/.,  of  which  many  trusts  have  little  probability  of  repaying,  but 
by  future  Acts  of  Parliament  to  increase  their  tolls,  and  some  no  prospect  whatever. 

No  specific  course  for  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  debts  appears  practicable 
until  the  proposed  investigation  of  the  exact  amount  incurred  by  trusts  for  local  im- 
provements be  ascertained.    When  that  is  accomplished,  the  burthen  may  be  mate- 
rially, relieved  by  each  bearing  its  due  proportion ;  I  mean  the  city,  borough  and 
town,  one  part,  and  the  county  and  landed  interest  the  other.  To  offer  any  reason- 
ing on  this  point  would  be  a  waste  of  the  valuable  time  of  the  Committee,  further 
than  by  noticing  that  if  parishes  maintain  their  own  roads  or  highways,  and  cities 
and  towns  of  a  certain  extent  of  population  should  equally  maintain  theirs  within 
a  prescribed  limit  of  distance  drawn   circuitously  around  each,  that  then  the 
diminution  of  the  debt  by  such  a  separation  of  interests,  would  render  the  means  of 
securing  the  debt  of  each  more  feasible  and  equitable.     Cities  and  towns  might  pro- 
vide for  their  own  portions  by  their  own  security  and  yearly  maintenance ;  parishes 
in  the  county  effect  the  same  object  by  an  equitable  adjustment  upon  districts  appor- 
tioned by  Act  of  Parliament  j  and  all  future  further  improvements  be  subjected 
to'the  approval  of  the  district  board  and  sanctioned  by  the  board  of  control.     Thus 
far,  there  is  suggested  one  course.    Others  havp  offered  that  the  whole  debt  should 
become  national,  and  interest  paid  thereon  by  a  reduced  rate  from  four  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  the  estimated  average  of  the  present  rate,  to  that  of  three  per  cent.,  at 
which  n;Koney  can  be  borrowed  on  good  security;  this  alone  would  be  a  very 
material  saving  of  135,000/.  on  nine  millions  of  debt. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  that  until  the  mode  of  securing  the  debt  upon  an 
equitable  apportionment  be  made,  no  effective  course  for  consolidating  the  trusts 
can  be  accomplished. 


Luncdy  2®  die  Maiij  1836. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT. 


Mr.  William  A.  Mackinnon. 
Mr.  Ormsby  Gore. 
Colonel  Rusbbrooke. 


Mr.  Flemiug. 
Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Walter  Long. 


WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  MACKINNON,  ESQ.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Robert  Fuge^  called  in  j  and  Examined. 

383.  Chairman.']  WILL  you  state  to  the  Committee  your  opinion  as  to  the 
eligibility,  with  regard  to  the  security  of  the  country,  of  the  establishment  of 

-a  highway  police  by  mile-men? — I  think  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  and  prac- 
ticable upon  a  consolidation  of  the  trusts. 

384.  Can  you  suggest  anything  to  the  Committee  With  regard  to  its  formation? 
— ^The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  an  establishment  on  the  public  roads  of 
mile-men  to  act  as  constables  would  depend  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  trusts 
in  the  way  proposed  in  my  former  evidence  as  part  of  that  machinery,  and  would 
I>e  matter  of  future  detail. 

385.  Why  do  you  imagine  that  a  highway  police  would  depend  upon  the 
consolidation  of  the  trusts  ? — Because  the  employment  of  those  men  who  are 
termed  mile-men  could  only  be  effected  by  a  general  establishment  on  all  the  roads, 
by  the  consolidation  of  trusts. 

386.  Might  they  not  be  employed  without  the  consolidation  taking  place  ? — 
I  conceive  not  to  advantage,  considering  it  to  be  dependent  on  my  former  sug- 
gestions. 

387.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  a  small  trust  you  cannot  organize  a  small  num- 
ber of  men  as  well  as  you  could  in  a  large  pne  ? — Certainly,  the  trusts  are  now  too 
numerous  to  effect  such  an  object  j  for  instance,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  there 
are  s^  trusts,  and  they  only  average  10  miles  and  a  fraction  to  eadh  trust.  One 
of  these  trusts  extends  over  only  four  furlongs  and  five  perches ;  and  there  ^re 

0.59.  03  three 


Mr.  Robert  Fuge» 
2  May  1836. 
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Mr.  Robert  Fugc.    three  under  three  miles,  six  tinder  four,  and  nineteen  from  five  to  eight ;  the 
average  of  the  whole  kingdom  being  1 7  miles  and  one-third  to  each  trosL 

3 8 8.  Mr.  Chiiders.]  Then  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  machinery  for  such  a 
force  will  not  work  well,  except  extending  over  a  certain  extent  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

389.  Chairman.']  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  to  the  Committee  as  to  the 
capability  of  forming  labourers  into  a  highway  police  ? — I  consider  it  will  be 
practicable  to  select  fit  and  proper  men,  if  a  consolidation  be  carried  into  effect 
having  in  view  a  complete  separation  of  the  present  blended  interests  existing 
between  towns  and  the  country  or  rural  district,  when  station-houses  at  every  three 
or  five  miles  might  be  procured,  and  become  the  fixed  residence  of  such  rural 
constables,  by  which  means  a  regular  establishment  for  each  part  could  then  be 
formed  ;  but  until  the  trusts  are  reduced  in  number,  there  could  be  nothing  bat 
a  general  power  given  to  the  magistrates  to  swear  them  in  as  constables,  and  then 
they  would  be  under  no  particular  or  immediate  superintending  direction. 

390.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  additional  expense? — On  that 
point  connected  with  my  former  observations,  that  when  united  I  think  it 
would  be  very  trifling  beyond  the  regular  wages  for  foremen,  and  that  of  a  badge 
to  distinguish  them. 

391.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  an  establishment  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
country  ? — Very  much  so. 

392.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  in  what  manner  you  think  it  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  the  country  ? — In  affording  security  to  travelling,  and  intimi- 
dating vagrants  from  passing  from  place  to  place ;  enabling  the  foreman  or  con- 
stable to  have  a  constant  watch  on  all  suspicious  persons  on  the  roads,  and  by 
assisting  in  reclaiming  stolen  or  strayed  cattle,  or  other  property,  and  affording 
security  to  individuals  of  the  parishes ;  and  it  would  further  relieve  the  parishes, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  insecure  state  to  which  they  are  now  subjected  when 
disturbances  arise  and  the  constable  is  called  in,  when  he  just  does  his  duty  and  no 
more,  because  he  is  not  paid  for  it. 

393.  Do  you  think  it  would  at  all  tend  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  particularly 
such  as  arson? — Most  certainly  it  would,  and  be  a  check  on  the  beer-houses. 

394.  Mr.  Fiemifig.]  And  prevent  also  injury  to  the  roads? — It  would  also  effect 
that  object 
.     395.  Chairman.]  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  formation  of  roads  ? 

— ^I  can  only  give  a  general  opinion  from  observation,  and  from  what  I  have 
seen  during  the  time  I  was  a  commissioner  upon  the  Bristol  roads,  which  was 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  M'Adam's  system  and  plans  were  first  introduced  and 
acted  upon  under  the  Bristol  Trustees.  I  can  state  to  the  Committee  that  the 
improvements  on  the  roads  of  that  trust  (170  miles  in  length),  during  the  space  of 
12  years,  from  1815  to  1827,  (which  was  the  time  I  resided  there)  were  so  ma- 
terially advanced  as  to  enable  the  trustees  to  do  away  with  all  the  statute  compo- 
sition to  the  amount  of  925  /.  a  year. 

396.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  to  which  you  give  the  preference,  to 
elastic  or  firm  roads? — I  think  no  definite  answer  can  be  given  to  so  general 
a  question,  because  the  nature  of  the  road  depends  upon  the  materials  to  be 
procured  with  which  it  is  made. 

397.  Have  you  anything  else  to  suggest  to  the  Committee? — I  would  observe, 
regarding  labour  and  team  work  on  the  roads,  that  by  the  union  of  parishes  under 
the  present  Highway  Act  (that  came  into  operation  the  25th  of  March  last  past), 
and  the  union  of  parishes  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  respective  guardians  under  these  most  salutary  laws,  may  be  bene- 
ficially applied  by  employing  their  labourers  in  the  repairs  of  the  public  roads,  and 
be  a  very  material  feature  in  the  saving  of  expense  for  maintaining  them,  by  the 
extended  employment  of  manual  labour,  in  preference  to  horse  and  team-work  as 
formerly  resorted  to,  and  in  many  cases  most  lavishly  so,  the  then  obligatory  duty 
by  statute  labour  and  team-work  being  now  abolished,  the  substitute  for  parish- work 
is  now  a  money  composition,  by  a  rate  assessed  for  the  repairs  only,  under  the 
direction  and  sole  management  of  the  surveyor. 
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Mr.  James  (ySutlivanj  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

398.  Mr.  Ormsbtf  Gore.'\  ARE  you  aware  that  many  of  the  roads  in  Ireland  are  ^^' 
kept  up  without  tolls  ? — I  am  very  well  aware  that  much  of  the  roads  are  kept  in   ^^^''^  ^  Sulhvan. 
repair  without  tolls.                                                                                                           2  May  1836. 

399.  In  what  state  of  repair  are  such  roads  kept? — ^Those  under  the  direction  of 
Government,  or  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  are  generally  in  excellent  repair ;  those 
kept  up  by  the  grand  jury  contractors  are  not  generally  in  so  good  a  state  of  repair, 
and  are  frequently  in  many  instances  impassable. 

400.  Have  you  travelled  through  the  province  of  Connaught  ? — I  have  travelled 
very  much  through  the  county  of  Galway,  and  through  the  other  counties,  now  and 
then,  by  coach ;  there  is  no  turnpike  in  the  province  of  Connaught ;  and  it  is 
here  where  I  complain  of  the  injustice  arising  from  the  exaction  of  tolls,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province  support  their  roads  at  their  own  expense,  and   besides 

are  obliged,  in  the  transit  of  their  produce  to  Dublin  and  other  market  places,  to  . 

pay  immense  sums  for  toll,  and  therefore  they  are  liable  virtually  to  a  double  road  | 

tax. 

401.  Are  you  aware  that  the  roads  in  that  district  are  in  very  good  order? — In 
most  cases  they  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  repair. 

402.  Are  you  aware  how  the  revenue  for  their  repair  has  arisen  ? — By  grand  jury 
assessvient 

403.  Are  you  aware  of  the  impression  that  generally  prevails  throughout  the 
country,  in  respect  of  jobbing  under  the  grand  jury  system  ? — I  am  not  only 
aware  of  the  general  impression,  but  of  the  fact  of  jobbing. 

404.  And  that  it  is  very  much  abused? — Yes,  exceedingly  abused :  I  am  aware 
of  a  bye  or  private  road  from  1 2  to  14  feet  being  repaired  by  a  grand  jury  assess* 
ment,  through  the  influence  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  whilst  a  public  thorough- 
fare contiguous,  and  on  which  there  was  great  intercourse,  was  refused  to  be  pre- 
sented for;  this  I  consider  perfect  jobbing. 

405.  Will  you  state  under  what  management  the  turnpike- road  ought  to  be? — 
That  is  a  question  involved  in  the  consolidation ;  and  my  statement  is  generally 
made  under  the  impression  that  such  will  take  place. 

406.  Mr.  liOng.']  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  ? — Yes. 

407.  To  be  under  the  management  of  Government? — Decidedly;  I  am  very 
much  of  opinion  that  roads  under  the  superintendence  of  Government  in  Ireland 
would  be  much  better  managed  than  under  the  direction  of  local  trustees ;  and 
I  am  further  convinced  that  the  roads  would  be  kept  in  better  repair  under  Govern- 
ment commissioners,  by  comparing  the  state  of  the  roads  now  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  with  those  under  the  management  of 
local  trustees  and  grand  jury  contractors ;  the  former  are  invariably  in  a  good  state 
of  surface  repair,  whilst  the  latter  in  many  instances  are  impassable. 

408.  The  Chairman.']  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  your  opinion  is 
upon  the  subject  of  the  highway  police  ?— I  must  say,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  that 
I  think  the  establishment  of  such  a  body  more  essential,  and  would  be  more  pro- 
ductive of  public  good  than  even  in  England  j  it  would,  at  least,  achieve  the  fol- 
lowing salutary  objects :  that  persons  going  to  that  country,  and  travelling  in  the 
hitherto  unfrequented  districts,  where  now  new  lines  of  roads  have  been  formed, 
would  be  protected  from  aggressions  and  disturbance,  and  that  many  under 
the  consciousness  of  such  protection,  who  would  not  now  travel  these  roads,  would 
then  do  so  both  for  pleasure  and  business ;  it  would  also  relieve  the  police  from 
the  very  unpleasant  and  frequently  annoying  consequence  resulting  to  that  body, 
from  being  employed  in  keeping  nuisances  off  the  thoroughfare,  and  impounding 
stray  cattle,  pigs,  and  so  on;  acts  which  bring  them  into  frequent  collision  with 
the  peasantry,  and  even  with  those  who  would  actually  assist  the  police  in 
the  execution  of  their  higher  and  more  obligatory  duties.  Many  of  the  civil 
police  in  Ireland  are  men  of  education  and  good  habits,  and  feel  an  exceeding 
dislike  to  be  thus  employed. 

409.  Do  the  Committee  understand  you  to  recommend  that,  suppose  there  were 
10  miles  of  road  that  that  would  require  10  men? — No,  I  would  have  these  men 
stationed  at  three  miles  distance  from  each  other,  leaving  a  mile  and  a  half  on 
either  side  of  their  residence  to  repair  and  to  take  care  of. 

410.  Would  one  man  be  able  to  do  those  three  miles? — ^The  extent  that  a  man 
would  be  able  to  do  would  of  course  depend  on  the  thoroughfare  of  the  road,  and 
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Mr.  the  nature  of  the  materials,  and  the  general  situation  of  the  road ;  and  where  he 

James  (ySuUhan.   would  not  be  equal  to  the  labour  of  keeping  so  much  in  repair,  the  superintendent 
~*J         "       of  course  has  the  power  to  allow  him  assistants. 

a  May  1836.  ^^^^  Then  you  think  he  could  perform  his  duty  on  the  road,  and  execute  his^ 

duty  also  as  road-constable?— No  question  but  he  could,  for  I  contemplate  such 
men  to  be  persons  of  the  best  character  and  labouring  habits ;  and  I  am  aware  that 
the  very  appointment,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  them  there  stationed,  would 
so  lessen  the  necessity  for  their  authoritative  duties,  that  after  a  time  they  would 
in  this  manner  have  little  or  nothing  to  do. 

41 2.  Mr.  Childers.']  Could  he  dq  it  in  a  populous  neighbourhood  ? — I  do  not  see 
why  he  could  not,  I  am  sure ;  he  would  be  particularly  useful  in  such  localities  in^ 
preventing  the  annoyances  arising  from  having  pigs  and  straying  cattle,  and  all 
such  things  unnecessarily  obstructing  the  public  intercourse. 

413.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.]  Then  the  Committee  understand  that  one  of  these 
mile-men  so  placed  at  three  miles  distance  might  have  assistants  if  he  required  it? 
'—That  I  consider  as  a  matter  of  detail,  to  be  determined  by  the  superintendent,, 
and  does  not  at  all  affect  the  principle. 

414.  The  Chairman.']  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee,  assuming  one  man 
placed  at  every  three  miles,  what  you  suppose  would  be  the  additional  expense 
incurred  ? — I  suppose  the  additional  expense  would  be  that  attendant  on  the  erec- 
tion of  houses  and  procuring  stations,  which  in  Ireland  could  not  exceed  50/.  for 
each  house,  &c. ;  therefore  the  additional  expense  would  be  the  annual  interest 
of  this  sum  for  each  station.  My  observation,  so  far,  is  entirely  confined  to 
Ireland. 

415.  Which  do  you  think  it  would  be  better,  that  a  house  should  be  rented  or 
•                      built  for  such  men  i — I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  houses  at  such  distances 

to  rent,  and  fit  for  such  persons ;  I  therefore  think  it  would  be  best  to  suit  them, 
by  having  houses  built;  and  I  would  much  rather  see  such  houses  the  property 
of  the  public  than  of  any  private  individual. 

416.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  a  system  would  be  the  prevention  and  detec- 
tion of  crime  ? — ^To  a  vast  extent ;  for  the  consciousness  of  such  an  authority  dis- 
persed through  the  country  would  arrest  many  now  in  the  habit  of  committing 
rural  crimes,  such  as  petty  robberies,  and  giving  highway  annoyances,  from  the 
commission  of  such ;  and  these  mile-men  having  generally  a  local  knowledge  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  they  resided,  would  be  thus  enabled,  either  by  themselves  or 
by  communicating  with  the  other  authorities,  to  arrest  such  characters  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

417.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  body  would  be  objec- 
tionable to  the  Irish  peasantry  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would ;  1  rather  think  that 
they  would  encourage  it ;  and  I  now  speak  of  the  districts  of  most  of  Munster, 
Leinster,  and  part  of  Connaught ;  and  I  am  confident  it  is  only  those  who  are 
habitual  delinquents  that  would  at  all  have  an  aversion  to  the  establishment  of 
such  a  body. 

418.  Mr.  Omisby  Gore.l  You  think  the  well-disposed  of  that  country  would 
not  object  to  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

419.  Mr.  Childers.']  Are  you  sufficiently  cognizant  with  English  society,  as  to 
be  able  to  say  whether  such  a  system  would  be  applicable  here?— I  am  not 
I  know  nothing  of  the  localities  of  England  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis. 
I  would  further  beg  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that  most  of  the  public  lines  of 
roads  made  by  the  Government  and  grand  juries  through  the  hitherto  unfre- 
quented districts  of  Ireland,  for  the  last  seven  years,  particularly  require  the 
establishment  of  such  a  body  on  them.  For  instance,  I  would  say,  that  called 
the  Anglesea  Road,  going  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  extremity  of  Tipperary, 
and  in  the  county  of  Clare  from  Ennis  to  Kilrush,  and  from  Limerick  to  Loughrea, 
and  many  similar  districts  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

420.  Mr.  Fleming.]  Then  you  do  not  apprehend  any  hazard  or  danger  to.  a 
solitary  policeman  being  placed  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  each  other  ? — 
Generally  speaking,  I  do  not  j  because  I  do  not  see  how^  his  work  or  duties  could 
at  all  bring  him  in  collision  with  any  interest  but  tha,t  of  the  ill-conducted  or 
marauders,  a  class  which  would  be  very  much  diminishedt  by  the  belief  that  such 
a  body  existed  to  w  atch  and  check  them ;  and  I  even  think  that  this  body  of  men 
would  be  a  greater  check  on  the  ordinary  delinquents  of  the  country  than  the 
civil  police  generally  are.  For  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  and  I  have  seen  it, 
that  10  or  12  policemen  would  be  together  within  their  barracks  at  a  time  when 
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disturbances  and  depredations  were  being  committed  hard  by.     The  mile-man  or  Mr, 

road  constable  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  road  during  the  working  or  day  hours,  •^^'^'^^  ffSuUixan. 

and  thereby  affords  a  mor^  continuous  and  permanent  check  on  the  depraved  and  "TJ       TTl 

general  bad  characters  than  the  civil  police,  from  their  habits,  can.  ^     »y  1  3  • 

421.  The  Chairman^  It  is  your  decided  opinion,  that  by  the  establishment  of 
such  a  body  the  country  would  be  rendered  more  tranquil  ? — I  have  not  a  doubt 
of  it. 

422.  The  Chairman.^  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  to  the  Committee 
upon  that  subject? — No,  I  rather  think  not;  if  the  Committee  understand  my 
notion  of  the  subjects  alluded  to,  I  cannot  add  much  more  to  what  I  have  said. 

423.  Mr.  Oimsby  Gore^  If  I  understand  your  opinion  rightly,  it  is,  that  an 
individual  with  legal  power  is  less  likely  to  be  molested  than  an  individual  who 
has  not  that  power  ? — Yes,  decidedly ;  and  particularly  where  this  power  is  given 
for  general  usefulness  and  necessary  purposes,  such  as  the  work  and  duties  to  be 
performed  by  such  a  body  as  I  have  alluded  to. 

424.  The  Chairman.']  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to  the  formation 
of  roads  ? — I  am  not  a  professional  engineer,  but  I  had  the  superintendence  of 
some  roads  in  Ireland. 

425.  You  heard  last  Thursday  the  questions  put  to  the  witnesses? — Yes. 

426.  Do  you  coincide  in  the  opinions  which  Mr.  Wingrove  then  gave?— 
I  entirely  dissent  from  them. 

427.  Do  you  approve  of  the  elastic  system? — All  the  other  ways  he  consi- 
dered as  applicable  to  peculiar  forms  of  road-making ;  this  only  embodies  a  prin- 
ciple, and  therefore  a  system. 

428.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.]  What  are  your  reasons  for  preferring  the  system  of 
elastic  roads  ? — My  reason  for  preferring  the  elastic  form  arises  from  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded  :  to  form  an  elastic  road  broken  stones  are  placed  upon 
a  bed  of  earth  fitted  for  their  reception,  and  to  the  height  which  the  intercourse 
or  situation  of  the  road  may  require.  This  I  think  a  much  cheaper,  as  well  as  a 
much  better,  and  more  durable  mode  of  constructing  a  road,  than  having  a  pave- 
ment or  any  under  stratum  but  earth  or  clay ;  for  by  that  arrangement  every  small 
stone  unites  with  the  whole  mass,  and  contributes  to  perform  the  o£Bce  of  the 
whole  ;  so  that  there  is  no  partial  pressure,  all  tending  to  support  each  other,  and 
the  common  burthen  that  may  pass  over  the  road. 

429.  You  spoke  of  yielding ;  would  not  a  road  thus  formed  be  subject  to  an 
up-hill  work  to  the  vehicle  ? — No,  not  up-hill  work  ;  for  the  impetus  from  the  rear 
will  be  found  in  all  such  cases  equal  to  the  depression  in  front ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  the  principle  of  elasticity  without  allowing  this  ;  for  otherwise  it  should 
be  called  a  sinking  road,  not  an  elastic  one. 

430.  Is  not  the  undulation  such  as  is  not  particularly  agreeable  ? — If  undula- 
tion was  continuous,  and  not  counteracted,  it  would ;  but  on  this  principle  of 
elasticity  it  is  counteracted  and  imperceptible. 

431.  Have  you  frequently  taken  the  reins  in  travelling  by  mail-coaches  when 
you  were  mail-contractor  ? — I  frequently  have. 

432.  Did  you  find  a  greater  pressure  on  the  horses  on  one  part  of  the  road 
than  the  other  ? — Of  course  I  have. 

433.  Was  that  arising  from  the  elasticity  ? — It  arises  from  the  want  of  it ;  and 
this  principle  of  road-making  is  not  as  yet  carried  to  any  very  great  extent  in 
Ireland. 

434.  Do  you  mean  not  through  the  bogs  in  Ireland  ? — I  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
not  in  general  use ;  but  those  roads  through  bogs  are,  from  the  nature  of  such 
soil,  elastic. 

435.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  new  roads  which  are  made  through  the  bogs 
in  the  county  of  Kildare,  &c.  ? — They  are  in  their  nature  elastic,  becausetbe 
nature  of  the  soil  renders  it  elastic,  the  pressure  generally  in  such  cases  affecting 
much  of  the  whole  mass. 

436.  The  Chairman.]  You  have  stated  that  in  the  case  of  bog-roads,  you  ge- 
nerally lay  your  foundation  of  timber  or  furze,  or  some  such  matter? — Yes;  that 
I  applied  to  bogs  when  it  is  not  possible  or  is  very  difficult  to  lay  a  first  founda- 
tion of  earth. 

437.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  beneficial  result  arising  from  this  elastic 
system  ? — Yes,  one  other  exceedingly  good  result  arises  from  the  elastic  system, 
and  it  is  this :  when  you  place  broken  stones  to  the  necessary  depth  on  a  clay 
substratum,  they  then  are  worn  only  by  the  pressure  or  friction  from  above, 
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Mr. 
Matthias  Chwery. 


whereas,  on  the  old  system,  when  you  soled  or  bottomed  a  road  with  large  stooe^ 
or  in  the  shape  of  pavement,  the  surface  of  broken  stones  is  not  only  worn  by  the 
friction  from  above,  bat  also  froM  the  pressure  be)<>w,  being  thus  placed  betweA 
two  hard  bodies. 

438^  Can  you  at  all  account  for  this  principle,  that  if  you  spread  broken  stones 
over  a  soft  substratum,  that  as  one  sinks  it  rises  the  other  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  great 
degree  of  adhesion  of  the  stones,  on  account  of  their  being  so  small,  and  a  greater 
degree  in  the  clay  stratum  ;  so  that  as  you  press  one,  being  so  connected  by  this 
tendency  to  ad];)esion,  it  rises  the  other;  and  thence  eventually  the  principle  of 
elasticity  in  roads  arises. 

439.  Does  not  that  principle  of  elasticity  arise  from  a  principle  applicable^  to 
the  pressure  of  fluids? — Yes;  and  the  reason  that  system  of  elasticity  exists  in 
fiuids  is,  the  extreme  adhesion  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body  or  fluid  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  the  degrees  of  adhesion  as  applicable  to  this  system  of  road-making  which 
makes  it  elastic. 

440.  Have  you  invariably  found  these  elastic  roads  answer  in  Ireland  ? — Yes, 
from  seven  or  eight  years'  experience  I  have,  where  they  have  been  adopted. 

441.  Do  you  think  they  are  much  Jess  expensive? — ^Yes,  and  more  durable,  and 
combining  more  of  principle  in,  road-making  than  any  other  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of. 

442.  But  in  some  cases,  where  the  substratum  is  of  an  exceedingly  soft  day, 
do  you  think  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  desirable? — In  all  cases  where  clay  is  at 
all  the  substratum  I  would  adopt  it,  if  either  making  a  road  at  my  own  expense 
or  under  the  direction  of  another. 

443.  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Fuge,  who  stated  that  he  thought 
Mr.  Wingrove  s  plan  the  most  desirable  in  some  cases  ? — I  do  not. 

444.  Have  you  anything  further  to  communicate  to  the  Committee  ? — Sup- 
posing the  roads  should  remain  as  they  now  are,  under  trustee  managementi 
1  would  suggest  to  the  Committee  the  necessity  of  obviating  the  evil  resulting  from 
the  additional  toll  imposed  on  cars  with  narrow  wheels,  say  less  than  three  inches 
wide,  and  the  obligation  on  the  persons  frequenting  these  roads  to  so  form  their 
cars  as  to  lose  one-third  of  their  own  and  their  horse's  labour. 

Mr.  Matthias  Chinepy^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

445.  The  Chairman^  WHAT  is  your  business? — I  am  a  corn-dealer. 

446.  Have  you  at  all  turned  your  attention  to  the  state  of  the  roads? — I  have; 
In  my  early  life  I  \vas  l)rought  up  a  farmer,  atid  I  have  since  then  turned  nqjr 
attention  to  the  roads. 

447.  Where  do  you  reside  r — ^I  live  at  Lambeth,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
parishes  in  England,  where  I  believe  we  have  40  miles  of  road  ;  I  have  resided 
there  for  the  last  14  years. 

448.  Have  you  given  your  attention  as  to  the  eligibility  of  substituting  some 
other  means  of  raising  a  revenue  than  that  adopted  by  turnpike-gates  ? — I  have 
sfece  I  first  attended  this  Committee  ;  and  I  think  the  only  eligible  way  of  raising 
a  revenue  in  substitution  of  toils  is  by  a  sort  of  county  rate;  I  think  that  is  the 
Only  w'By  ^hich  it  is  possible  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  because  every  house- 
holder would  then  be  rated  to  it,  and  it  would  come  out  of  the  houses. 

449.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  you  mean  by  a  county  rate? — 
I'shouki  raise  it  upon  all  houses  rated  at  10/.  per  annum. 

450.  Do  you  consider  such  a  substitution  of  revenue  would  be  desirable?-^ 
1  db.  V 

451.  In  what  ^^y  do  you  consider  It  desirable  ?— Why  at  the  present  time,  the 
roads,  in  my  opinion,  are  managed  in  that  sort  of  way,  that  the  expense  is  not 
borne  equally  by  those  persons  upon  whom  the  burthen  ought  to  fall,  and  nhich 
Would  be  the  case  by  the  adoption  of  my  system. 

452.  Do  you  consider  there  is  a  great  deal  <>f  wasti^ful  expenditure  in  the  col- 
lection of  tolls? — Yes,  I  do. 

453.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  amount  expended  in  thle  collection 
*>f  tolls? — No,  I  have  not. 

454.  Have  you  considered  the  eligibility  of  a  consolidation  of  the  trusts  and  the 
management  of  the  funds  of  the  trusts? — No,  I  have  not. 

^  455.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  system  of  establishing  a  highway 
|>olice  by  the  labourers  on  the  road  ? — ^No,  I  have  nbt. 

456.  State  any  information  you  wish  to  give  this  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
road-making? — The  formation  of  roads  is  too  often  made  without  the  aid  of 

a  level; 
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a  level ;  a  great  and  desirable  advaptage  arises  from  giving  a  road  a  proper  shape, 
in  order  that  the  surface  may  be  of  one  uniform  curvature  from  the  side  to  the 
apex  of  the  road,  which  should  be  well  consolidated.  Where  the  materials  are 
from  a  pit  or  field,  stones  should  be  selected  as  near  to  one  size  as  possible ; 
k  does  not  matter  what  size,  so  that  they  are  nearly  equal.  After  laying  them 
upon  an  old  road,  if  only  18  feet  upon  the  centre,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
cut  a  trench  or  groove  on  each  side  of  the  road,  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  material ;  by  this  means  the  whole  of  the  materials  are  formed  into  a  proper 
surface^  and  will  be  so  confined  and  imbedded  by  means  of  a  roller,  invented^  for 
the  purpose,  and  when  consolidated,  some  of  the  finest  gravel  put  upon  it  to  fill 
up  the  interstices;  by  this  process  the  whole  would  become  a  solid  repair,  the 
materials  remain  uninjured,  and  would  be  durable  for  years  without  body,  and 
extremely  pleasant  to  travel  upon. 

457.  Mr.  Fkmiffg.']  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  comparative  expen3d.<|f 
your  mode  of  making  roads  aud  others  ?— ^-There  would  be  a  great  saving  by  tki^ 
mode  I  propose  for  adoption^  but  I  cannot  state  exactly  the  amount.  A  mile  o.f 
road  30  feet  wide,  made  with  granite  at  los.  a  ton,  and  supposing  the  whole  of 
the  road  covered  over,  would  cost  880/. ;  a  mile  of  road  30  feet  wide,  with  i&feet 
of  granite  in  the  centre,  would  cost  538/. ;  a  mile  of  road  30  feet  wide,  witk 
18  feet  of  flint  in  the  centre,  would  cost,  at  5^.  per  toil,  264/. 

458.  The  Chairman.']  Which  do  you  consider  best,  that  the  paving  should  b^  qsl 
each  side  of  a  road,  or  in  the  centre? — On  the  sides,  I  should  think* 

459.  Why? — Because  you  have  the  p9.vement  on  the  sides  foi:  the  purpose  of 
locking  in  the  materials. 


Mr. 
Maithias  Ckine/y. 
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Colonel  Ruahbro^t^ 
Mr.  Cbilders. 


Mr.  Fleming. 
Mr.  David  Kocba. 
Mr,  Walter  Long. 


WILLIAM  A.  MACKINNON,  ESQ.,  in  thb  Ceair. 


Mr.  Akxander  Gordon^  called  in;  and  Examined. 

460,  WHAT  are  you  ? — A  civil  engineer.  Mr. 

461.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  what,  in  your  opinion,  are  ^^^^^  Gordon. 
the  best  means  of  constructing  a  road? — Towards  answering  that  question,  I  beg 
to  hand  in  the  following  statement : 


6  May  1836. 


A  Comparative  Statement  of  the  First  Cost,  Annual  Maintenance  per  Mi1e»  and  Amount  of  TVactive  Power  upon 
different  kinds  of  Roads,  the  supposed  Carriage-traffic  being  250>ooo  tons  per  annum. 
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The  Eflect  produced  by  LocomotiTe  Power  equal  to  660  lbs.,  u|x>n  various  lacliaatioas,  and  the  various  Surftcet  of 

Road  above  mentioned. 
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Mr. 

Alexander  Gordoi 

462.  Tl 
'•  thing  furtl 

le  Chairman 

ler  to  say  r— 

.]  That  is  the  statement  you  wish  to  put  in ;  have  you  any- 
-I  will  ^ive  my  authori^  connected  with  the  cost  of  these 
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roads,  and  of  the  horse-draugtit  on  each,  froni  personal  observation,  when  the 
Committee  think  fit  to  ask  me. 

463.  Separate,  if  you  can,  the  statement  you  have  made  respecting  the  edge 
railway,  so  as  to  compare  the  expense  only  of  construction  ? — I  have  here  a  copy  of 
the  report  upon  the  projected  railway  from  Prague  to  Vienna,  which  I  have  this 
morning  sent  off  to  Prague.  Suppose  the  land  to  be  purchased,  and  the  levels  to 
be  obtained,  the  expense  in  laying  down  the  railway  in  England,  including  the 
labour  of  fixing  and  completing  the  whole,  at  the  present  (high)  price  of  iron,  will 
be  5,582/.  per  mile. 

464.  Do  you  deduct  anything  more  ? — No. 

465.  Speaking  in  round  numbers,  you  would  leave  about  14,500/.  for  the 
expense  of  the  edge  road  ? — For  the  expense  of  surveying  and  procuring  a  level, 
and  purchase  of  land,  Parliamentary  expenses,  and  so  on,  14,418/. 

466.  Mr.  Childers.]  Why  is  there  so  small  a  sum  as  79/.  for  a  London  pave- 
ment, and  only  15  feet?- — When  I  first  constructed  that  table,  it  was  with  the  view 
of  comparing  the  power  required,  and  eflfect  produced  on  different  kinds  of  roads, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  price  of  transportable  commodities  would  be 
increased  or  diminished  by  the  use  of  one  road  or  of  another;  and  I  take  it 
15  feet  wide,  because  it  would  enable  me  to  bring  the  roads  into  more  direct  com- 
parison. There  is  one  line  for  going,  and  the  other  for  returning  on  a  railway, 
with  a  line  of  traffic  on  the  one  side,  and  a  line  of  traffic  on  the  other  side  of  the 
turnpike-road  ;  and,  supposing  the  road  to  be  a  paved  one,  we  must  calculate  for 
the  two  courses  of  traffic. 

467.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  could  construct  a  good  London  pavement,  15  feet 
wide,  for  the  sum  of  79/.? — That  calculation  is  made  from  the  evidence  quoted  by 
Sir  Henry  Parnell,  in  his  '^  Treatise  upon  Roads.''  I  will  read  the  extract  from 
that  evidence. 

[The  following  Extract  was  then  redd  by  the  fVitness ;] 

^'Mr. 
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'*  Mr.  Johnstone,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  (1833),  proved  that  the  very  m^, 

best  pavement  would  cost  139.  per  square  yard,  and  would  cost  nothing  in  repair  for  the    Alexander  Gordon. 
first  three  years ;  and  he  gave  in  the  following  statement : — 


£. 

8. 

d. 

- 

13 

- 

- 

3 

2 

t 

.^ 

18 

10 

- 

8 

- 

- 

10 

10 

First  cost  per  superficial  yard  .  -  - 
Ten  years*  repair,  at  4^.  per  ditto  -  -  - 
Ten  years'  cleansing,  at  3d.  per  ditto     * 

Deduct  value  of  old  stone 

Per  yard,  in  10  years    - 

The  old  stone  might  last  20  years  longer ;  but^  at  all  events^  would  be  worth  8  «•  per  yard^ 
after  10  years'  wear." 

468.  Colonel  RushbrookeJ]  State  the  manner  in  which  you  get  at  the  result  here 
of  79/.  per  mile  for  London  pavement? — I  have  calculated  upon  the  traflSc  of 
350^000  tons  per  annum,  the  traffic  on  the  pavement,  at  the  price  of  which  Mr. 
Johnstone  spoke;  13,333,000  tons  annually  is  the  traffic  in  Holbom. 

469.  Mr.  Childers.']  State  to  the  Committee,  from  your  own  personal  know- 
ledge, what  is  the  expense  per  square  yard  of  laying  down  pavement,  assuming  it 
to  be  the  best,  which  is  with  the  cubes,  not  with  the  inverted  cones? — I  have  not 
(myself)  laid  down  any  pavement.  I  have  no  experience  to  quote  of  that  kind ;  if 
the  Committee  put  me  to  my  experience  in  this  case,  it  can  only  be  with  regard  to 
the  tractive  power,  or  horse-draught. 

470.  Then  this  calculation  is  not  made  from  your  own  knowledge  ? — Column  5, 
from  what  I  have  stated  of  Mr.  Johnstone's  evidence,  from  Sir  Henry  Parnell's 
quotation  of  it;  and  the  other  columns  from  Parliamentary  Papers,  and  other 
authorities. 

471.  You  do  not  speak  to  any  of  this  from  your  personal  knowledge,  it  is  only 
information  you  have  collected  from  other  sources  ? — From  my  personal  experi- 
ence, ]  certainly  cannot  state  the  first scost  of  such  roads;  only  the  comparison  of 
power  required,  and  eflFect  produced. 

472.  I  will  take  one  instance  with  regard  to  the  expense.  No.  7  ;  the  expense  of 
laying  down  is  2,000 /•  a  mile;  Mr.  M'Adam,  in  the  Committee  in  1819,  states  it 
is  much  less.  You  put  down  at  372  /.  per  mile  for  annual  wear  and  tear ;  I  am 
not  aware  that  is  borne  out  by  any  evidence  that  has  been  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee?— If  the  Committee  will  allow  me  I  will  bring  that  evidence  on  a  future 
occasion. 

473.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  forming  roads  ? — No,  not  on  my  own 
account ;  I  have  assisted  in  the^formation  of  several  roads  in  Kirkcudbright  and 
Mid-Lothian,  mapping,  levelling,  and  laying  out. 

474.  Mr.  Childers.']  You  spoke  as  to  the  tractive  powers ;  you  state  that  on 
this  gravel  road  there  is  140  lbs.  it  takes  to  draw  a  ton,  and  on  a  broken-stone 
road,  laid  on  a  foundation,  took  43  to  form  it ;  is  it  not  quite  evident  the  surface 
of  each  of  those  roads  must  be  in  Uie  same  state  when  you  put  the  cart  on ;  how 
is  it  there  is  that  difference,  43  and  140  ? — In  the  one  case  the  road  binds  well 
together,  and  in  the  other  case  the  road  does  not  bind  so  well  together.  * 

475*  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  road  made  of  gravel  and  broken  stone  will  not  bind 
together  ? — If  it  has  no  foundation  it  will  be  like  a  bag  of  nuts ;  it  must  work,  the 
particles  being  moved. 

476.  Do  you  mean  a  road  made  all  of  round  stones,  and  not  broken  stones? — 
The  stones,  even  sharp  angular  stones,  in  the  process  of  traffic  over  a  road  without 
foundation,  are  worn  round  by  attrition. 

477.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  cement  before  they  became  round? — ^No, 
they  cannot  cement 

478.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  best  species  of  road  for  a  turnpike-road? — 
A  good  pavement,  in  some  cases ;  in  other  cases,  a  good  broken  granite  surface, 
with  a  good  foundation  under  it ;  in  most  cases,  I  should  say  the  best  road  is 
that  made  with  a  bituminous  surface,  because  it  does  not  require  the  same  expense 
in  preparation ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  cheap. 

479.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.']  What  am  I  to  understand  by  bituminous  surface ; 
what  is  it  coniposed  of? — It  is  composed  of  mineral  pitch,  mineral  tar,  sand,  well 
skreened  gravel,  and  road-scrapings. 

0.59.  H  3  480.  On 
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Mk.  4^0.  On  what  substratum  ? — On  almost  aDy^  if  made  thick  accordiog  U^  Ae 

Ahxander  GmduL  substratum. 

'  481.  What  thickness?— From  two  to  three  inches,  and   in  some  perhaps  four 

aMqr  iflsft      inches,  according  to  locality,  and  the  work  which  is  to  be  put  upon  it. 

482.  On  any  foundation  ? — Any  foundation  which  is  not  very  soft;  of  course 
a  good  foundation  is  to  be  preferred, 

483.  What  elevation  in  the  middle? — With  such  a  road  as  this,  impervious  as 
it  is  to  water,  whether  from  above  or  from  below,  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  have 
any  considerable  elevation  in  the  middle ;  but  i  should  say,  on  the  cross  section 
of  a  road  30  feet  wide,  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  would  be  necessary  to 
throw  the  water  on  one  side. 

4^4.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  of  this  road  existing? — ^There  is  a  piece  of 
muA  OB  Kennington  Common  prepared  in  this  manner ;  there  is  a  piece  npom  ^ 
Vauxhall-bridge-road  ;  there  is  apiece  upon  Mill-wall,  Poplar. 

485.  Whijch  side  of  the  bridge  ? — Near  Pimlico,  on  the  Vauxhall-bridge- 
road. 

486.  Mr.  Childers\  You  spoke  of  the  expense  as  1,056/!  per  mile  ;  how  do 
you  arrive  at  that  sum  ? — 1  calcufate  this  as  being  thin  on  the  edges,  and  three 
inches  thick  in  the  centre. 

487.  H^ve  you-  any  positive  informatioit  as  to  tfhe  enpense^  ol  this  road  ftom 
any  person  who  has  made  it? — I  have  asked  the  i>arty,who  has  made  this  road^ 
fbv  what  he  would  construct  this  road  for  me-;  and  bi»  answer  waa^  at  three 
iaehes  thick  all  the  way  throa^,  3  ^.  I  will  lay  a  specioQen  of  this  road  ob  ^ 
tttbki 

Mr.  Jobxk  Henry  CasscU^  Mill-wall^  Poplat,  called  ia ;  aud  Examined. 

Mr.  4^8.  WHAT  ane  you? — i  am  the  patentee  of  the  bituminous  lava  road. 

J.  H.  CautU.         489.  You  have  directed  your  entire  attention  to  the  formation  of  this  road  in 
•  particular  ? — I  have. 

490.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  way  ia  whiek  yo«i 
Fecemmend  its  being  formed,  and  the  advantage  arising  from  it  ? — I  have  travdVed 
a  great  deal  ib  England  :  I  have  always  been  struck  with  the  beavy  draw  tbal 
ilere  h^  been  for  the  horses,  in  going  so  often  through  a  new-»i»ade  foad,  espe- 
cially fn  autumn  ;  and,  from  observation,  I  have  found  that  what  was  put  ott  at 
great  expense  one  month  wa»  generally  scraped  vp  the  next  month  111  a  sort  of 
mud.  An  idea  struck  me,  if  the  particles  of  the  road  could  not  be  bound  together 
in  seme  way,  to  render  them  knpervious  to  water  ;  and  for  whicb  purpose  i  triecl 
a  great  number  of  experiments,  as  much  as  eight  years  ago. 

491.  State  the  way  in  which  it  is  formed  ?— After  trying  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, I  found  that  a  bituminous  substance,  composed  of  tar,  mineral  tar,  or  tar 
or  resin,  boiled  together,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  prepared  gravel,  or  sand,  or 
road-stuff,  in  certain  proportions,  laid  on  the  road  in  a  hot  state,  and  ironed  down 
with  hot  irons,  was  impervious  to  water ;  there  waa  neither  mud  nor  dust,  and  the 
heaviest  weights  made  no  impression  upon  it. 

492.  What  is  the  thickness  of  this  road  ? — ^It  will  do  from  half  an  inch,  whra 
there  is  no  great  traffic,  to  thi-ee  inches. 

493.  'f  he  average  thickness  is  about  three  inches  ?-i- Yes ;  1  take  that  generally 
ta  the  thickness  of  the  centre.. 

494.  What  substratum  is  it  necessary  to  lay  it  ou?-^t  ia  almost  immaterial  i  it 
must  be  dry  at  the  time. 

495.  In  what  manner  is  it  laid  on  ? — Pour  it  on  boiling  hot 

496.  How  do  you  keep  it  of  the  thickness  of  three  iiiches  ?— We  have  iroa 
frames  we  [)ut  down  ;  we  take  one-half  the  road  first,  and  we  put  an  iron  fraam 
down,  say  three  inches  in  the  centre^  and  one  inch  and  a  half,  or  one  inch,  aeeord- 
ing  as  we  may  contract  to  perform  the  works.  The  lava  is  then  in  a  melted  state, 
wdl  mixed  together,  put  in  boiling  hot,  and  ironed  with  hot  irons.  It  sets  in 
about  one  hour,  and  then  it  is  fit  for  use. 

.  497.  What  is  the  average  expense  per  square  yard,  assuming  it  to  be  three 
inches  in  depth,  you  can  lay  it  down  for  including  all  expenses? — Three  shiUings 
and  sixpence  per  square  yard,  within  a  moderate  distance  from  London. 

498.  How  long  uilL  this  wear  without  requiring  to  be  replaced  ? — It  may  be 
wom  down  to,  I  should  thinks  within  an  inch. 

499.  Assuming  the  ordinary  draft  there  to  be  what  pa^ea  over  Vauxhall4iridge» 

or 
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or  any  given  weight  to  go  over  It,  what  length  of  time  will  your  road  last  before  it  Mr. 

w  ants  to  be  renovated  r — I  have  only  had  two  years*  experience,  therefore  I  have      *^'  ^'  CasaU. 

brought  a  piece  of  the  road,  which  has  been  dooi'n  two  years  in  the  Ferry-road.  >6m      «•« 

500.  Is  there  much   traffic  in  ^9X  roadr — There  is  a  good   deal  of  traffic  iqr  1  30. 
from  the  oil-works  and  stone-works,  but  not  so  much  as  the  public  streets  ^ 

London.    ' 

501.  Assuming  that  this  system  of  yours  were  laid  down,  we  will  say  at  Hyde 
Park  Place,  at  the  top  of  Oxford-street,  how  lonj;  would  it  last  with  thctt 
traffic? — ^I  am  willing  myself  to  contract  to  day  down  the  road  at  the  price  I  have 
«ai<l,  and  keep  it  in  repair  for  10  or  30  years  at  3£^.a  yard. 

502.  Will  that  substance,  which  you  'call  the  lava,  enable  you  to  poor  some 
fresh  over  it ;  or  are  you  obliged  to  stop  until  the  whole  is  worn  out,  and  rephaie 
it  with  a  new  substance  r^-^I  can  put  a  piece  on  as  neat  as  a  cabinet-maker  oaoi 
put  a  piece  into  a  chest  of  drawers,  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  road. 

;503.  Assuming  that  there  is  two  inches  of  this  road  worn  out,  and  one  inch 
only  remains,  do  I  understand  you  that  you  can  replace  those  two  inches? — Yeiu 
mX  any  time  repair  end  make  it  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  laid  down. 

504.  Assuming  that  this  road  of  yours  was  placed  at  the  top  of  Oxford-street, 
«nd  it  was  not  repaired,  how  long  do  you  think  it  would  continue  with  the  traffic 
which  now  goes  there? — I  am  certain  it  would  require  no  repairs  for  the'^nit 
IS  months. 

505.  Mr.  ChildersJ]  Will  you  state  to  ns  what  experiments  you  have  made,  fijr 
•how  long  a  time,  and  the  success- of  them 9 — This  statement  is  copied  from  my  es- 

periment  book,  and  was  dated  May  2,  1834,  "  Cast  108  feet  of  lava-stone  on  the 
.perry-road.  Mill- wall :  bitumen,  8  cwt.  o  qrs.  16  lbs. ;  prepared  sand  and  gravel, 
19  cwt.  2  qrs.  Two  men,  one  day  ;  firing ;  carriage  within  five  miles  of  London.** 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  was  a  very  small  piece.  I  have  made  my  memonindum 
underneath,  "  Will  be  laid  for  6d.  a  foot,  within  five  miles  of  London."  This  may 
be  considered  my  first  experiment,  but  we  have  improved  on  the  machinery,  And 
the  method  of  making  it,  -so  that  we  can  do  it  cheaper. 

506.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.l  Your  first  evidence Twertt  to  ^  cheaper  sum,  3^.  :6tf. 
a  yard,  which  is  6rf.  a  foot? — ^This  is  four  inches,  and  the  other  was  three  inches, 

507.  'Wliat  extent  do  you  say  this  was  ? — One  hundred  and  eighty-four  square 
feet. 

508.  Will  you  mention  any  other -experiments  you  have  made? — I  have  made 
another  experiment  at  Vauxhall. 

509.  Mr.  Childers.^  What  proportion  of  bitumen  ? — One  hundred  and  sixteen 
pounds  of  bitumen. 

510.  Your  proportion  of  sand  is  rather  more  than  ^loubfe  of  the  bitumen? 
— Yes. 

511.  Is  that  the  opinion  which  you  still  adhere  to  ? — By  further  experiments  we 
find,  that,  by  giving  extra  heat,  we  can  add  a  larger  quantity  of  the  gravel. 

512.  What  is  your  proportion  of  sand  to  bitumen  now? — I  think  that  now 
we  can  put  four  to  one,  it  depends  on  the  depth  of  road  we  make ;  if  we  make 
a  thin  road  we  are  obliged  to  give  it  more  elasticity,  ^md-mtt-add  so  much  ;  if  we 
make  a  thick  road,  we  can  use  larger  materials^  and  it  takes- less  of  the  combining 
principle. 

513.  You  stated  you  thought  three  inches  the  utmost,  therefore  you  had  better 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  three  inches  ;  in  three  inches,  what  is  the  proportion  of 
gravel  or  sand  to  bitumen  ? — About  1  cwt.  of  bitumen  to  4  cwt.  of  gravel. 

514.  Co\.Rushbrooke.'\  You  stated  that,  by-iwing  greater  heat  you  would  ti« 
less  bitumen;  what  thickness  were  you  then  speaking  of? — Either  three  or  four 
inches;  youare  obliged  to  use  more  when  you  come  to  An  inch  and  a  half  and  two 
inches. 

515.  Mr.  Long^  When  was  that  laid  down  which  is  between  Grosvenor-plane 
and  Vauxhall* bridge? — ^The  Vauxhall-bridge-road,  six  months  ago. 

516.  What  18  the  thickness  of  that  road? — ^Two  inches  and  a  half. 

^rj.  How  does  it  stand  the  travelling  on  it? — I  see  not  the  least  alteration. 
I  should  say  there  is  not  a  particle  gone  from  it ;  I  can  see  no  visible  alteration  in 
it  'Whatever. 

518.  In  what  vray  was  it  formed  at  first? — It  was  on  a  shingly  bottom. 

515.  Was  it  formed  flat  or  convex? — Ii  is  rather  more  an  inclined  plane;  the 

situation  of  the  road  was  such,  that  one  side  was  high  and  the  other  low,  therefore 

0,59.  H4  we 
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we  were  obliged  as  well  as  we  could  not  to  take  the  crown  in  the  centre,  but  more 
towards  the  upper  end. 

520.  You  have  drained  it? — ^We  tried  to  do  it,  and  by  that  means  we  got 
rather  in  a  hollow ;  we  should  have  done  better  if  we  had  kept  it  an  entire  in- 
clined  plane. 

521.  Do  vou  mean  to  say,  that  being  formed  in  the  manner  you  mention*  it 
drained  on  the  side ;  do  you  mean  to  say  the  surface  at  present  is  precisely  the 
same  as  when  you  laid  it  down  ? — I  can  see  no  alteration  in  it. 

522.  Is  the  surface  at  present  not  unequal,  so  that  it  would  hold  water  if  there 
was  rain  ? — A  person  going  on  the  road  may  perceive  a  few  inequalities  in  it,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  very  fiat,  and  the  lava  substance  having  to  be  caist  in 
different  squares ;  if  the  men  are  not  very  particular,  they  cast  one  square  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  higher,  and  the  next  square  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the 
level  of  the  former ;  the  effect  will  be  when  the  lava  cools,  it  will  show  as  if  the 
road  had  sunk  a  little ;  but  those  who  saw  the  road  laid  down,  and  watched  the 
progress  of  it,  know  it  was  the  same.  The  road  is  precisely  the  same  now  as 
when  it  was  laid  down ;  if  there  are  any  little  inequdities  in  it  where  the  water 
lodges,  it  is  on  account  of  the  road  being  so  very  flat ;  and  its  being  only  perhaps 
my  second  experiment,  the  men  were  not  altogether  so  expert  in  working  at  the  hot 
lava  as  they  would  if  they  were  in  constant  employment. 

523.  It  It  not  then  worn  away,  and  has  not  left  considerable  inequalities  in  the 
road  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  is  ;  the  material  being  a  black  material,  you  would 
have  seen  the  black  in  the  surrounding  road  if  any  part  of  it  had  been  grounded  or 
pulverised. 

524.  Have  the  wheels  gone  over  that  surface  ^pointing  to  a  specimen  produced  hy 
the  Witness]  ?—  For  the  last  two  years,  without  any  more  effect  than  appears  to  be 
done  on  that  specimen :  the  wheels  have  had  no  more  effect  than  what  you  s^. 
This  has  been  taken  out  of  the  centre  of  the  road. 

525.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.']  What  is  the  effect  of  the  sun  in  very  hot  weather; 
becomes  of  the  road  in  that  case  ? — In  very  hot  weather  the  wheels  have  certainly 
what  the  effect  that  a  bookbinder  has  when  he  presses  upon  a  book. 
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Mr.  Charles  Pen/old,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Mr.  526.  Chairman.']  WHAT  situation  do  you  hold? — ^I  am  one  of  the  surveyors 

Charles  Pif/old..    of  the  Surrey  and  Sussex  Trust,  and  the  Croydon  and  Reigate  Trust ;  I  have  had 

about  100  miles  of  road  under  my  care. 

9  May  1836.  ^27.  Have  you  considered  the  expediency  of  abolishing  turnpike  tolls? — Yes. 

528.  State  to  the  Committee  whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  substitute  some  other  revenue  than  that  raised  by  tolls,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  roads? — I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  extinguish  toll-gates  within 
five  miles  of  the  metropolis,  or  any  large  city  or  town,  because  of  the  delay  and 
inconvenience  which  arises  where  numbers  meet  at  the  same  point,  and  where  time 
lost  is  of  consequence  to  the  parties.  The  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  five 
miles  round  it,  pass  and  repass  the  tollgates  oftener  in  the  year  than  anywhere  else, 
and  consequently  are  more  incommoded  by  the  interruption.  It  would  seem  then 
that  there  would  be  no  great  hardship  if  the  repair  of  the  roads  within  that  dis- 
tance were  thrown  upon  the  parishes  through  which  they  pass,  which  would  render 
the  tollgates  unnecessary.  Perhaps  the  amount  of  toll  paid  by  the  inhabitants 
is  as  great  as  the  amount  of  cost  of  repair  of  the  roads  would  be  within  that  limit 

529.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  towards  the  consolidation  of  trusts  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  a  consolidation  of  trusts  should  take  place. 
I  think  the  trusts  are  a  great  deal  too  small ;   they  cannot,  from  their  small- 
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Bess,  employ  those  persons  who  are  most  capable  of  repairing  the  roads  best,  and     rxari^\>   f  w 
at  the  least  cost ;  and  I  think  it  is  in  that  particular  item  that  expense  would  be  ^^^ 

saved,  namely,  in  the  proper  formation  of  roads.  «  jj^y  ^ggQ^ 

530.  What  would  you  suggest,  if  you  were  to  consolidate  the  trusts,  and  a  poor 
one  was  to  be  united  with  a  rich  one ;  can  you  suggest  any  remedy  ? — I  think 
that  a  board  of  commissioners  should  be  appointed,  to  have  the  power  of  deter* 
mining  what  trusts  should  be  united  for  the  purpose  of  efficient  management^ 
and  in  other  respects  to  constitute  a  board  of  control.  The  trusts  to  be  con- 
solidated should  have  a  board  of  trustees,  to  be  formed  of  a  given  number  of 
persons  from  each  trust,  perhaps  a  trustee  for  each  mile  of  road,  who  should  sit 
as  the  representative  of  the  trust  from  which  he  is  sent.  The  board  to  act  gene* 
rally  as  a  board  of  management,  and  to  keep  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
separate  and  distinct  with  each  trust.  In  order  to  secure  the  same,  and  the  best 
mode  of  repair,  a  general  surveyor  should  be  appointed  to  the  boards  by  the  board 
of  control.  The  consolidated  trust  should  appoint  a  surveyor  to  each  trust  of 
which  the  consolidated  trust  is  composed,  or  to  two  trusts,  according  to  the  ' 
extent  of  them  ;  which  surveyors  should  be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
general  surveyor,  who  will  be  responsible  for  their  conducting  the  repair  of 
tne  road  in  the  best  manner.  The  representatives  of  each  trust  should  constitute 
a  committee,  to  meet  from  time  to  time  in  their  district,  in  order  to  direct  the 
detaib  of  that  trust,  assisted  by  the  general  surveyor,  as  to  the  leading  points  in 
the  mode  of  repair.  No  money  should  be  expended  in  any  improvement  of  mag- 
nitude by  any  particular  committee,  without  the  consent  of  the  general  meeting 
of  the  consolidated  trust,  and  until  the  general  surveyor  shall  have  made  a  report 
upon  the  same.  The  number  of  trustees  is  at  present  too  large,  the  majority 
of  whom,  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  subject.  If  the  number  be  curtailed  as 
here  proposed,  the  persons  forming  the  committees  of  the  general  trust  will  feel 
that  the  sood  or  bad  state  of  the  road  will  depend  upon  them ;  there  will  be 
responsibility,  and  consequently  energy  ;  and  a  degree  of  interest  will  be  excited 
-which  will  ensure  attention  to  the  subject.  As  no  money  for  the  purpose  of 
improvement  is  to  be  laid  out  without  the  concurrence  of  the  general  meeting 
of  the  consolidated  trust,  there  will  be  no  room  for  improper  or  improvident 
expenditure,  because  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  general  board  will  most 
likely  not  be  interested  parties,  and  would  form  a  check  upon  any  inconsiderate 
proposition  for  lavish  expenditure.  The  general  surveyor  being  appointed  by 
another  authority,  will  be  sufficiently  independent  to  give  his  opinion  without  fear 
of  offence  to  individual  trustees ;  at  the  same  time  he  can  be  removed  upon  suffi- 
cient cause  being  shown  to  the  board  of  control.  The  difficulty  which  exists  with 
regard  to  a  just  arrangement  of  the  debts  in  a  proposition  for  consolidating  trusts, 
with  the  view  of  having  one  common  fund,  will  be  done  away  by  the  plan  which 
has  been  here  suggested,  of  keeping  a  separate  account  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments with  each  trust.  The  expenditure,  even  for  the  general  management,  when 
ascertained  at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  be  easily  apportioned  by  dividing  it 
amongst  the  number  of  miles  of  which  the  consolidated  trust  is  composed  ;  and 
according  to  the  number  of  miles  each  individual  trust  contains,  such  a  proper- 
tion  to  the  whole  will  that  trust  pay. 

531.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  would  like  the  inter- 
ference of  these  surveyors  appointed  by  the  board  of  control  ? — ^I  think,  if  they 
had  the  interest  of  their  own  trust  at  heart,  they  could  not  possibly  object  to 
a  proper  person  being  employed  in  order  to  secure  the  best  course  of  repair,  which 
would  in  the  end  save  their  money  and  that  of  the  public. 

532.  Your  opinion  then  is  the  present  trustees  do  not  do  their  duty  ? — I  only 
think  the  number  is  so  great,  that  they  do  not  feel  that  interest  in  the  subject, 
which,  if  concentrated,  they  would  do  upon  the  principle  that  everybody's  busi- 
ness is  nobody's ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  if  the  proper  system  of  repair  could  be 
secured  by  enlarging  the  sphere  of  management,  the  roads  would  present  a  dif- 
ferent appearance,  and  much  money  be  saved. 

533-  Mr.  Roche,']  Are  you  aware  that  any  combination  exists  in  bidding  for 
the  tolls  to  keep  them  lower  than  they  otherwise  might  be  ? — I  have  no  doubt  the 
wealthy  toll  lessees  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  who  have  not  money  enough 
to  carry  it  on. 

534.  Is  there  any  combination  to  prevent  bidders  coming  forward? — I  do  not 
think  so ;  it  is  merely  arising  from  the  wealth  the  lessees  possess. 

535*    Are  you   not  of  opinion  that  a  man  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
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rkar^Tad^M     ^^^P*^  ^^  *^^  tumpike  tolls,  will  not  be  likely  to  bid  as  moch  as  the  individiMj 
Ckari€$    afckt.    ^j^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^j^^  knows  their  full  value  ?~ Just  so  j  but  it  is  generally 

o  May  1836*      known  what  they  have  been  let  for  before. 

536.  Do  you  consider  a  very  great  profit  is  made  by  the  lessees  of  the  tolls?— 
I  do. 

537.  In  what  proportion  to  the  gross  receipts^  woold  you  say? — I  cauMt  aiy* 
I  know  most  of  th^n  are  wealthy  men« 

538.  They  get  their  wealth  by  means  of  die  tolls,  you  diink? — ^Yes,  I  see  then 
keep  their  carriages* 

539.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  upon  a  rough  estimate,  what  is  the 
amount  of  tolls  paid  by  the  public,  and  what  the  profit  made  by  the  leasees  ? — 
No,  I  am  not  |[>repared  to  state  that 

540.  Have  you  at  aU  directed  your  attention  to  the  establishment  of  the  high- 
way police  ? — I  have  not. 

541.  Have  you  attended  the  bidding  for  tolls  ? — Yes. 

542.  Have  you  found  that  when  extraordinary  opposition  was  made,  a  greater 
increase  took  place  in  the  rent  for  tolls  than  what  they  had  previomdy  let  for? 
— Yes. 

543.  Do  you  think  that  they  were  overbid  for  by  the  opposing  party;  or  was  it 
the  profit  that  had  heretofore  been  receive^d  by  the  collector? — I  think  when  they 
have  made  a  sudden  rise  owing  to  opposition,  when  they  have  been  pat  up  agmm 
they  have  given  even  more  stilK 

544.  The  first  lessee  must  have  held  them  considerably  under  the  value?—* 
Oh,  yes. 

545.  Chairman.']  State  what  in  your  estimation  is  the  best  way  of  fbrniog 
roads  ?-^I  think  the  great  art  consists  in  keeping  the  section  true,  ^  foundatkxi 
dry,  opening  the  road  to  receive  tlie  material,  preparing  the  material  jMPoperly,  not 
only  by  cleansing  it  from  dirt,  but  by  breaking  it  into  proper  sizes,  and  8(»rting  it. 
I  know  few  men  in  this  country  who  go  as  far  as  I  do  in  that  respect  I  sort  the 
material  through  different  sieves,  laying  on  one  size  at  cme  time,  and  a  smaiJer 
size  at  another,  and  I  find  that  it  answers  well  the  expense  bestowed  upon  it :  m 
laying  it  on  a  little  at  a  time,  a  stone-thick  only,  which  I  have  found  to  las^ 
with  the  great  traffic  which  we  have  on  the  Brighton-road,  a  whole  twelvemonth ; 
by  which  means  I  have  been  able  to  save  cent,  per  cent  in  my  expenditure,  in 
keeping  the  surface  true,  by  raking  and  clearing  it  of  mud  or  dust  as  sooa  as 
it  appears. 

546.  What  material  do  you  generally  use? — Perhaps  not  the  very  best 
material,  it  being  merely  gravel ;  but  I  am  very  well  convinced  it  does  noi  alto- 
gether consist  of  the  nature  of  the  material,  but  in  the  preparation  of  it,  and  the 
mode  of  applying  it  I  think  that  which  often  appears  to  be  an  inferior  material 
will  prove  to  be  a  very  useful  one  if  properlv  prepared. 

547.  Does  not  the  use  of  the  material  diiler  in  its  capability  of  service,  either 
from  the  climate  or  from  the  substratum  on  which  you  put  it? — I  think,  wilh 
regard  to  that,  that  the  fiint  will  last  relatively  longer  in  the  moist  situation  dian 
granite ;  granite  likes  dry  weather  at  all  times ;  flint  cannot  bear  dry  weather,  it 
becomes  pulverised  in  proportion  to  the  drought ;  therefore  I  generally  select 
a  shady  situation  for  flint,  and  an  open  situation  for  that  which  is  of  a  more  tough 
elastic  nature. 

548.  When  you  are  speaking  of  flint,  do  you  mean  the  chalk  flint  ? — No,  not  by 
any  means,  because  it  is  too  brittle ;  it  is  the  surface  flint,  or  the  pit  flint  to  which 
I  refer. 

549.  If  you  had  the  choice  of  using  the  common  materials,  consisting  of  whin- 
stone,  limestone,  flint  and  granite,  which  would  you  prefer? — Granite  and  wfainstone; 
I  think  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  two. 

550.  Do  you  like  a  hard  foundation  for  the  road  undemeadi  ? — No,  decidedly 
not.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  to  you  what  I  have  written  upon  that 
subject.  Attention  must  first  be  drawn  to  the  foundation  of  the  road.  Men, 
eminent  for  their  skill  and  practical  knowledge,  differ  upon  this  point :  the  one 
party  contending  that  a  pitched  foundation  is  necessary  to  make  a  substantial  and 
^ood  road ;  the  other,  that  no  pitching  is  essential.  The  one  says,  that  you  can- 
not make  it  non-elastic  without  the  pitching  j  the  other,  that  the  pitching  is  so 
much  expense  needlessly  incurred.  It  would  seem  that  the  latter  is  the  most  rea- 
sonable conclusion.  The  pitching  is  either  unnecessary  or  mischievous  when  the 
body  of  the  road  is  to  be  constructed  of  a  softer  or  more  brittle  material.     For,  if 
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a  more  brittle  material  be  laid  upon  one  of  a  stubborn  nature,  and  where  there  is  ^  ^'•^.>;jj 
not  thickness  enough  of  the  inferior  sort  of  itself,  or  of  its  own  weight,  to  sup-  C*<yfe»  PemfM. 
port  the  loads  it  is  subject  to,  that  material,  lying  between  two  hard  substances,  .  j-  g^ 
must  be  pulverised ;  the  heavy  waggon-wheel  above,  and  the  hard  pitching-stone  ,  7  ^* 
beneath,  place  the  flint  or  gravel  in  a  situation  similar  to  the  wheat  between  the 
miller's  grii^ding-stones.  I^  however,  there  be  a  thickness  of  materials  upon  the 
road  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  this  effect,  the  weight  of  the  flints  them- 
selves will  form  power  enough  to  compose  the  road,  without  the  solid  assistance  of 
the  pitching-stones.  The  plan  of  a  pitched  foundation  could  only  have  been 
resorted  to  where  the  funds  so  abounded  as  to  allow  of  such  an  extravagant  pro- 
ceeding. It  may  perhaps  be  conceded,  that,  upon  a  road  which  is  liable  to  great 
and  heavy  traJBBc,  and  where  there  are  ample  funds  at  hand  to  supply  the  expense, 
and  in  order  to  render  security  doubly  sure,  the  practice  may  be  resorted  to ;  but 
then  it  must  be  qualified  by  an  undertaking,  that  as  great  a  thickness  of  broken 
metal  be  always  kq^  upon  this  pitching  as  to  secure  the  upper  substance  from 
being  sacrificecL  The  best  foundation  for  a  road  is  a  substratum,  kept  perfectly 
dry  by  proper  and  effectual  drainage.  Secure  this,  and  it  forms  a  basis  for  the 
materials  to  rest  upon,  far  more  economical,  in  every  respect,  than  the  pitching- 
stones  ;  first,  in  the  prime  cost  of  it ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  diminution  of  wear. 
As  to  the  elasticity,  or  givinc  propensity  in  a  road  made  without  pitching-stones, 
nothing  need  be  apprehended ;  for  with  a  subsoil  drained,  and  a  competent  thick- 
ness of  the  common  materials  kept  up,  elasticity  vanishes.  Besides,  in  a  pitched 
foundation,  some  of  the  stones  would  be  liable  to  sink  deeper  into  the  subsoil 
than  the  rest,  and  would  consequ^itly  cause  holes  to  appear  in  the  surface,  which 
would  not  occur  when  a  body  of  flint,  broken  small,  is  the  substratum.  If  one 
substance  nsed  in  road-making  be  harder  than  another,  that  substance  should  be 
upon  the  surface,  and  not  at  the  foundation ;  to  lay  the  softer  upon  the  harder 
must  have  the  effect  of  sacrificing  the  inferior  material.  If  the  pitching-stone  be 
of  a  softer  nature  than  the  materials  to  be  laid  upon  it,  the  objection  to  its  use 
will  not  then  apply. 

55 1 .  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  on  the  construction  of  roads  ? — I  should 
bke  to  say  something  on  the  width  of  the  wheels.  I  think  the  broad  wheel  is  not 
sufficiently  encouraged. 

552.  State  your  reasons  ? — Any  injurious  action  upon  the  surface  of  the  road 
diminishes  progressively  as  the  width  of  the  felloe  of  the  wheel  increases.  A  wheel 
may  so  iqcrease  in  width  as  to  act  as  a  roller  or  compressor ;  and,  within  certain 
limits,  the  heavier  the  roller  the  more  effectual  it  is  in  producing  the  desired  effect, 
▼iz.  compression.  Thus,  although  a  wheel  shall  carry  weight  for  inches,  it  may 
apptoach,  as  the  width  of  the  feUoe  increases,  to  the  point  at  which  instead  of 
causing  injury  to  it  will  benefit  a  road.  A  road  appears  to  be  better  able  to  carry 
six  tons  upon  a  six-inch  wheel,  than  three  tons  upon  a  three-inch  wheel,  or  we 
should  never  approach  that  point  at  which  the  wheel  acts  as  an  improver.  I  fix 
the  power  of  a  road  to  sustain  weights  as  the  square  of  the  width  of  the  felloe,  , 
supposing  they  carry  the  same  weight.     The  scale  would  then  stand  thus : 

A  3-inch  wheel  would  be  as-  --  -  -  1 

A  4  J  inch  wheel  would  be  as  -        -  -  -  2  \ 

A  6-inch  wheel  would  be  as-  -         -  -  -  4 

A  9-inch  wheel  would  be  as*  -        -  -  -  9 

To  support  this  scale,  the  following  argument  is  used :  that  the  pressure  of  the 
wheel  upon  the  road  acts  longitudinally  as  wdl  as  laterally ;  and  as  the  width  of 
surface  increases  so  does  the  length.  That  as  much  of  the  body  of  the  road  is 
brought  into  action  before  and  behind  the  wheel  as  under  it  That  to  suppose  the 
power  of  the  road  or  quantum  of  resistance  to  increase  only  in  the  simple  ratio  of 
the  width  of  wheel,  would  be  to  say  that  the  wheel  is  supported  by  the  mere 
quantity  of  substanpe  of  road  which  lies  immediately  under  the  thin  narrow  line 
of  felloe  touching  the  surface.  This  would  be  impossible ;  and  therefore  there 
must  be  a  greater  base  brought  into  play  than  this  almost  imaginary  line  of  con- 
tact. The  pressure  must  dispense  itself  in  all  directions,  as  a  drop  falling  into 
a  basin  of  water  sets  that  water  in  motion  all  around  it  The  substance  of  road 
then  brought  into  use,  as  a  base  to  support  the  wheel,  extends  in  every  direction, 
as  the  width  of  the  felloe  and  the  power  of  the  road  consequently  may  be  reckoned 
as  the  square  of  the  width  borne  upon.  This  ascertained,  a  given  weight  upon 
a  3-inch  wheel  has  but  nine  square  inches  to  support  it  j  but,  placed  upon  the 
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Mr.  6-inch  wheel,  it  has  36  square  inches  to  support  it ;  the  injury  done  by  each 

Charks  Penfold0  ^heel  will  be  inversely  in  these  proportions.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  nine 
^  tons  upon  a  6-inch  wheel,  the  sole  of  which  is  perfectly  flat,  does  not  do  so  mu<^ 
0  V  ^  3  *  injury  as  three  tons  weight  upon  a  3-inch  wheel.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  6-inch 
wheel  does  not  cause  half  so  much  injury  to  a  road  as  the  3-inch  wheel,  although  it 
shall  carry  \<reight  for  inches.  And  if  it  be  left  open  to  the  public  to  carry  what 
weight  they  please,  I  should  increase  the  toll  in  a  two-fold  proportion  inversely  as 
the  width  of  the  wheel,  viz. ;  the  3-inch  should  pay  double  the  toll  of  the  6-inch 
wheel*  This  is  upon  the  presumption  that  weight  for  inches  will  be  carried,  and 
the  presumption  is  founded  upon  this  reasonmg :  That  a  given  weight  can  be 
moved  more  easily  upon  broad  wheels  when  a  road  is  in  a  heavy  state ;  and  that 
if  the  weight  be  put  upon  the  narrow  wheels,  a  greater  number  of  horses  would  be 
required,  and  consequendy  more  toll  would  be  received  to  make  up  for  the  injury 
done.  In  a  good  state  of  road  the  heavy  weight  will  be  placed  upon  the  narrow 
wheels ;  but  then,  the  power  of  the  road  being  so  much  greater,  the  di£ference  of 
injury  done  is  not  of  consequence  enough  to  justify  the  system  of  weighing- 
machines,  and  of  depriving  the  public  of  die  advantage  of  carrying  heavier  loads 
when  the  roads  run  light. 

553*  You  are  aware  that  with  regard  to  the  broad  wheels  upon  a  conical  axletree^ 
which  belong  to  the  heavy  eight-horse  waggon,  that  those  wheels  are  made  to  dish ; 
the  axis  of  the  wheel  is  a  sort  of  cone.  Are  you  not  aware  of  that  principle  in 
mechanics,  that  as  the  wheel  turns  roifind  upon  a  conical  axletree,  there  is  an 
inclination  in  the  wheel  to  diverge ;  as  the  power  of  the  horses  pulls  it  forwards, 
a  twofold  action  takes  place,  and  a  continual  grinding  on  the  road,  with  addi- 
tional friction,  is  the  result,  by  which  the  road  is  very  much  injured  ? — It  is  obvi* 
ously  true,  that  the  wheel  of  a  cylindrical  form  has  the  advantage  of  the  wheel  of 
a  conical  form,  bbth  as  far  as  regards  the  wear  of  the  road  and  the  draught  for 
the  horses.  The  cylindrical  wheel  stands  upright,  having  a  perpendicular  pressure 
on  the  road,  and  the  felloe  being  parallel  with  itself,  the  periphery  is  the  same 
inside  as  outside ;  whereas  the  conical  wheel  is  made  of  a  dishing  shape,  the 
bearing  or  direction  of  the  felloe,  instead  of  being  parallel  with  itself  inclines  to 
a  point,  forming  a  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  the  inner  periphery  of  the  wheel, 
and  the  apex,  a  point  ascertained  by  producing  the  lines  of  felloe,  formed  by  the 
inner  and  outer  periphery.  The  conical  wheel  then,  from  its  peculiar  construction, 
having  the  inside  greater  than  the  outside  circumference,  and  being  obliged  to  go 
forward  in  a  right  line,  causes  a  compound  motion,  which  in  its  progress  produces 
a  screwing  or  grinding  effect  upon  the  materials,  and  in  a  measure  displaces  them : 
this  injures  the  road  and  makes  the  draught  heavier.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
favour  of  the  conical  wheel,  there  is  more  room  given  for  the  body  of  the  carriage  ; 
and  also  by  its  standing  out  from  the  body,  the  cart  itself,  in  crowded  streets,  is 
protected  in  case  of  collision  with  another  cart,  the  projecting  part  of  the  wheels 
alone  coming  in  contact,  and  gently  rubbing  one  another  off.  As  far,  however, 
as  regards  the  wear  of  the  road,  the  upright  or  cylindrical  wheel  ought  to  be 
encouraged ;  then,  with  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  felloe  :  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
general  practice  has  been  to  make  a  six-inch  felloe,  in  a  great  degree  circular,  in- 
stead of  flat,  which,  of  course,  has  had  the  effect  of  injuring  the  roads,  and  of 
deluding  the  trustees  of  the  turnpikes.  Much  of  the  dislike  which  has  been  felt 
by  some  surveyors  to  the  broad  wheel,  has  arisen  from  this  cause,  and  with 
reason :  the  6-inch  wheel  is  allowed  to  carry  greater  weights  than  the  narrow 
wheel,  and  pays  at  the  same  time  less  toll ;  the  circular  form  of  the  felloe  pre- 
vents the  whole  six  inches  from  bearing  upon  the  road,  and  in  many  instances  it 
will  be  found  to  roll  no  greater  surface  than  the  3-inch  wheel ;  if,  then,  it  is 
allowed  to  carry  more  weight,  and  pay  less  toll,  the  objection  of  the  surveyor  is 
very  natural.  It  probably,  under  these  circumstances,  has  double  the  advantage 
of  the  narrow  wheel,  or  is  of  double  injury  to  the  trust ;  provision  -ought  there- 
fore to  be  made,  that  the  whole  professed  width  of  felloe  be  made  flat,  so  that  it 
bear  upon  an  equal  superficies  of  road. 

554.  You  stated  in  your  evidence,  that  the  narrow  wheels  make  the  draught 
greater  to  the  horses,  assuming  four  tons,  and  that  four  tons  put  on  narrow 
wheels,  this  will  be  a  greater  load  for  the  horses  than  four  tons  on  broad  wheels  : 
this  cannot  be  correct,  supposing  the  road  to  be  hard  ? — It  depends  entirely  on  the 
state  of  the  road,  from  a  fallow  field  to  the  iron  railway ;  the  worse  the  state  of  the 
road  is,  the  lighter  the  draught  on  the  broad  wheel.  I  can  get  my  road  hard 
without  a  pitched  foundation,  having  depth  enough  of  materials. 

555.  What 
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555*  What  depth  do  you  recommend  ? — About  12  inches.  I  have  made  the 
observation  with  regard  to  the  elasticity  ;  the  ground  may  be  said  to  be  elastic  when 
the  foundation  of  it  is  unsound,  and  the  substratum  partakes  of  the  nature  of  fluid : 
materials  placed  upon  such  matter,  if  in  small  quantities,  are  forced  by  the  weight 
on  the  wheel  into  this  substratum,  and  according  to  the  density  of  the  soil  will  the 
materials  quickly  or  slowly  disappear;  if  spongy,  only  as  some  are  forced  in 
others  will  rise  out,  as  water,  if  pressed  upon  and  confined  in  one  place,  will  make 
its  appearance  in  another.  The  remedy  for  this,  in  making  a  new  road,  is  to  take 
•care  that  a  substratum  of  this  nature  be  conquered  at  once,  and  so  confined,  by 
a  sufficient  weight  of  materials  being  laid  on  at  one  time^  that  its  elastic  propensity 
be  kept  under.  In  dealing  with  this  sort  of  subsoil  the  mistake  generally  is  in 
putting  on  a  quantity  of  bavins  or  bushes,  and  but  little  material  on  the  top  of  them, 
which  tends  to  increase  the  elasticity  by  preventing  a  close  and  equal  bearing  upon 
lie  subsoil  by  the  road  materials.  There  must  be  weight  to  resist  weight ;  and  if 
that  point  be  attained,  and  it  is  allowed  to  bear  equally  upon  the  foundation,  one 
portion  of  it  cannot  rise  up  more  than  another,  and  the  elastic  propensity  is  then 
destroyed. 

556.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.']  You  have  mentioned  tl^e  manner  in  which  you  form 
this  road  ;  do  you  put  first  your  stone  of  small  dimensions  ? — Stones,  of  equal 
dimensions  altogether. 

557.  Whether  it  is  gravel  or  stone? — Yes.  I  think  it  is  necessary  always  to 
^ave  1 2  inches  of  materials. 

558.  Is  the  12  inches  of  material  of  the  same  description  of  stone  as  the  sur- 
face?— Yes. 

559.  Chairman.']  In  your  opinion,  is  it  better  for  the  road  to  have  a  ditch 
on  each  side,  or  a  support,  something  like  an  abutment  on  each  side  ? — It  is 
-very  desirable  to  have  that  support  at  the  extremity  of  the  arch,  formed  of  the 
cemented  material ;  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  it  supported  at  the  ends  of  the 
arch. 

560.  How  can  you  have  a  ditch  ? — The  ditch  ought  to  be  on  the  inside  the 
field,  and  lateral  drains  into  it. 

561.  Is  there  not  some  variation  between  the  early  and  the  latter  part  of  your 
evidence,  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  material ;  in  the  early  part,  you  stated  you 
liad  different  sizes,  that  you  had  sieves  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
your  evidence  you  say  that  you  use  the  same  size  ? — Whether  it  be  larger  or 
smaller  I  like  them  always  to  be  put  on  of  one  size,  so  that  each  coat  may  consist 
^f  materials  of  a  uniform  size.  It  is  of  more  consequence  to  pay  attention  to 
uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  material,  than  to  determine  what  that  size  should  be. 

Mr.  Robert  Giles  Marten^  Clerk  to  the  Vauxhall-bridge  Company,  called  in ; 

and  Examined. 

562.  STATE  to  the  Committee  what  your  opinion  is  of  the  sort  of  bituminous 
lava,  the  patent  road  made  use  of  by  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Company  ? — The 
Company  allowed  Mr.  Cassell  to  lay  down  100  yards  long,  and  about  15  yards 
-wide;  we  have  had  it  down  since  August  last;  at  present  I  do  not  see  any 
alteration  in  it.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  of  it,  it  appears  to  answer  the  purpose 
intended ;  there  is  scarcely  any  impression  made  by  the  wheels,  and  everything 
seems  to  run  on  it  with  a  great  deal  of  facility. 

563.  You  have  stated  it  has  worn  hitherto  perfectly  to  your  satisfaction? — So 
much  so  that  we  have  it  in  contemplation  continuing  it,  only  allowing  to  Mr. 
Cassell  a  longer  time  for  the  experiment. 

564.  Do  you  consider  there  is  great  traffic  in  that  road? — I  can  give  you  the 
generid  daily^  average  of  the  number  of  carriages,  &c.  that  pass  upon  the  road  : 
I  have  five  carriages  with  four  horses,  72  carriages  with  two  horses,  120  gigs, 
ilys,  &c.  with  one  horse,  110  single  horses,  five  waggons  with  six,  four  or  five 
horses,  10  carts  with  two  or  three  horses,  36  carts  with  one  horse;  that  is  the 
daily  average  for  the  year. 

565.  And  it  has  not  required  any  repair? — No. 

566.  In  your  observation,  does  this  road  do  better  in  winter  or  summer? — It 
appears  to  me  to  make  no  difference  in  winter  or  summer ;  it  was  laid  on  in  the 
heat  of  the  summer. 

567.  From  observation,  you  would  prefer  it  to  any  other  road,  in  point  of  eco- 
nomy and  wear  ? — Yes ;  and  another  thing  is,  that  as  we  are  dependent  a  good 
deal  on  the  number  of  carriages  that  come  upon  the  road,  it  is  a  great  advantage 

0.59.  I  3  that 
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Mr.  that  there  should  be  no  obstruction  in  putting  on  new  gravel ;  this  road  does  avay 

R.  G.  Marten,      ^ith  that,  and  we  get  the  carriages  without  any  obstruction* 

May  1836  5^^'  ^'*  ^^^^g-]  Is  ^^*  ^^  surfece  affected  by  the  state  of  Ae  aUDOsphere 

so  as  to  become  dangerously  slippery  for  horses  ? — It  is  covered  with  road-dus^ 
which  seems  to  adhere  immediately  while  it  is  hot,  and  there  scans  to  be  no  sUp- 
piness  in  it  A  great  advantage  would  be,  that  narrow  wheels  would  do  as  weD 
upon  it  as  broad  wheels. 

569.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.']  What  was  the  cost  to  the  Vauxhall-bridge  Com- 
pany ? — ^We  agreed  to  give  Cassell  6rf.  a  superficial  yard  for  the  first  year,  and 
$d.  a  yard  so  long  as  he  kept  it  to  our  satisfaction. 

570.  Sixpence  a  yard? — Yes  j  38/.  15*.  was  the  whole  amount  we  paid  to 
him,  making  it  and  laying  it  down ;  we  did  it  on  this  ground :  Mr.  CasseU,  when 
he  applied  to  us,  asked  us  3^.  6d.  a  yard ;  we  said,  no ;  as  it  is  an  experim^it,  we 
will  give  up  100  yards  of  our  road^  and  will  make  a  contract  with  you  for  a  certain 
period  to  make  this  road,  and  keep  it  in  repair.  We  then  made  our  calcalation  « 
to  what  it  would  cost  us  otherwise,  and  we  said  then,  that  if  Mr.  Cassell  chooses  to 
take  it,  we  will  give  him  the  advantage  of  having  the  road  for  the  experiment, 
paying  him  6  d.  for  the  first  year,  and  3  d.  every  year  afterwards.  Mr.  CasseU 
said,  it  would  last  for  10  or  20  years  without  any  repair;  then  we  said,  that  would 
be  a  certain  annuity  to  you  afterwards. 

571.  Mr.  Childers.']  What  is  the  comparison  of  that  expense  with  the  av^ige 
expense? — Onr  average  expense,  for  common  materials,  would  be  5 1/.  per  aqaare 
yard. 

572.  Per  annum? — When  I  first  came  the  road  had  been  greatly  n^ected ;  it 
required  a  great  deal  to  bring  it  up  to  what  it  is  now.  I  can  form  no  idea  what  the 
annual  expense  would  be. 

573.  Do  you  imagine  that,  if  you  had  the  whole  road  done  in  the  same  way  as 
this,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  you  than  the  present  way  of  keeping  the  road  ia 
repair  ? — The  calculations  I  have  made  for  the  10  years,  the  saving,  for  the  whole 
road,  would  be  about  1,000/. 

574.  What  is  the  length  of  the  whole  road  ? — Nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 

575.  What  is  the  annual  expense  of  repairing? — I  should  suppose  somewhere 
about  250L  a  year. 

576.  A  saving  in  your  opinion  of  about  one-third? — Yes. 

577.  Mr.  Roche.']  Do  you  repair  the  roads  by  contract  ? — We  repair  them  our- 
selves.   I  have  the  management  of  them,  under  the  direction  oi  the  committee. 

578.  You  prefer  this  sort  of  patent  road  to  the  other? — Decidedly,  as  far  as 
I  have  been  aole  to  judge. 

579.  Both  from  its  durability,  from  its  being  cheaper,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstances that  you  have  mentioned^  that  it  at  once  becomes  a  perfect  road? 
—Yes. 

580.  But  against  that,  is  there  not  the  inconvenience  of  the  traffic  when  you  lay 
it  down  in  the  first  instance  ? — Very  little,  because  it  is  done  in  patches ;  it  will 
take  up  but  little  time,,  and  the  traffic  will  pass  on  the  one  side,  while  the  other 
side  is  done ;  and  the  only  inconvenience  is  the  machine  being  there  for  three 
weeks. 

581.  Assuming  you  have  used  the  best  means  you  can  find  of  making  and  main- 
taining your  road,  this,  in  your  opinion,  is  decidedly  the  best  mode  of  forming  the 
road,  and  the  most  economical,  and  the  most  lasting  ? — Yes* 

582.  Mr.  Childers.]  You  have  not  found,  on  the  breaking  up  of  a  froat,  this 
road  suffered  at  all  ? — No. 

583.  Not  at  all  more  slippery  after  a  frost  than  other  roads  ? — Not  more  so  tiian 
any  other. 
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Mr.  Thomas  PemaUj  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

584.  Mr.  Ormby  Gore.']   WHERE  do  you  reside  ?— At  Oswestry,  in  the  ^^ 
county  of  Salop.                                                                                                                 mg^   enson. 

585.  What  situation  do  you  hold? — County  surveyor  for  Denbighshire  and      12 May  1836. 
Montgomeryshire,  and  surveyor  of  the  public  works  in  these  counties. 

586.  In  that  capacity,  do  the  turnpike-roads  of  these  two  counties  fall  under 
your  care  ? — No. 

587.  Are  you  surveyor  of  any  district  of  roads  in  that  part  of  the  country? — 
I  am  surveyor  of  a  great  portion  of  the  first  district  of  the  Montgomeryshire 
roads,  the  whole  of  the  second  district,  and  the  whole  of  the  third  district ;  and 
I  am  called  in  by  the  trustees  of  the  fourth  district,  whenever  there  are  any  alte- 
rations or  improvements  to  make  in  lines  within  their  districts.  I  am  also  sur- 
veyor of  the  Oswestry  Trust,  which  is  situate  in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  in 
portions  of  Denbighshire ;  and  I  am  surveyor  of  the  roads  from  Shrewsbury  to 
PooJ,  which  are  called  the  Shelton  and  Pool  Districts.  These  are  appointments, 
which  I  have  held  since  1820  and  1822. 

588.  That  is  from  14  to  16  years  ? — Yes. 

589.  When  were  you  appointed  county  surveyor  in  Montgomeryshire? — In 
1817,  and  for  Denbighshire,  in  1819. 

590.  May  I  ask  you  to  state,  in  detail,  what  extent  of  road  you  consider  under 
your  survey  ? — I  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  350  miles  of  road,  which  are  abso- 
lutely turnpike-roads  at  present  made,  under  my  immediate  management ;  juid 
there  are  other  roads  which  are  making,  or  within  the  several  districts,  but  not  yet 
become  turnpike-roads,  to  the  amount  of  about  130  miles  more. 

591.  One  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  process  of  making? — Yes,  those  are 
wiAin  the  limits  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  was  obtained  about  two  years 
ago,  and  they  are  now  partially  in  progress. 

592.  They  have  been  surveyed,  and  are  now  in  progress? — Yes,  130  miles,  as 
near  as  I  can  calculate.  I  see  I  have  in  hand  at  present  new  lines  of  road  of  about 
30  miles. 

593.  That  is  a  portiop  of  the  130  miles? — Yes,  including  lines  which  form 
alterations  in  the  old  roads. 

594.  Allow  me  to  ask  you,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  these  lines  are 
acquired,  whether  they  become  very  expensive  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  land  over 
which  they  are  to  run  ? — In  point  of  fact,  we  hardly  know  what  it  is  to  pay  for 
land. 

595.  Will  you  explain  that  to  the  Committee?— I  have  been  actively  engaged 
for  the  period  I  have  stated,  and  have  expended  very  large  sums  of  money  in 
either  forming  new  lines,  or  in  deviations  from  the  existing  lines  of  road  ;  and 
I  think  in  the  whole  of  my  engagements  in  that  way,  200  /.  would  cover  the  full 
amount  of  the  purchase  of  land. 

596.  Chairman.']  Was  that  from  the  low  value  of  the  land,  or  from  the  benefit 
your  new  line  of  road  conferred  upon  the  proprietors  and  persons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? — From  the  great  interest  which  those  parties,  who  had  large  properties 
as  well  as  small  ones  in  those  districts  in  which  I  have  been  concerned,  took  in  the 
improvements,  and  not  from  the  low  value  j  because  we  are  very  frequently  cutting 
through  lands  of  very  considerable  value. 

0.59'  ^  1 4  597-  Lord 
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Mr.  597.  Lord  Lowther.l  I  suppose  it  is  open  land,  a  good  deal  ? — No,  it  is  prin- 

Tkomas  Penson.    cipally  inclosures.     I  have  now  instructions  from  one  proprietor  to  make  a  line  of 

"~ ~       road  through  his  inclosures,  for  nearly  four  miles  in  extent.      He  gave  the  whole 

la  May  836.      ^£  j^j^  j^^j  .  ^^^  j^^  advances  1,000  /•  towards  that  new  line  himself. 

598.  Mr.  Ormshy  Gore.]'  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  whether  you  do 
not  consider  that  the  power  over  these  turnpike-roads  being  vested  in  trustees,  has 
something  to  do  with  the  interest  taken  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  ?— My 
opinion  is  this :  that  the  interest  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  large  proprietors  take  in  the  formation  of  new  lines  there,  is,  in  a  great  measorci 
caused  by  their  anxiety  for  the  public  good;  and  from  a  feeling^  that  they  are  not 
bound  down  by  any  limitations  in  the  powers  with  which  they  are  invested,  when 
they  exercise  their  duties  with  that  discretion  and  zeal  which  I  have  always  seen 
them  endeavour  to  exert. 

599.  Now,  allow  me  to  ask  you,  in  the  construction  of  these  roads,  what  system 
do  you  adopt  ? — It  depends  entirely  upon  the  locality. 

'  600.  Am  I  to  understand  by  that,  in  some  parts  you  form  them  of  broken  stone 
entirely,  in  other  parts  of  pavement,  as  a  foundation,  with  broken  stone  being 
laid  on ;  or  what  other  plan  do  you  adopt? — I  have  never  adopted  any  other  conne, 
than  either  to  lay  down  a  foundation,  which  is  called  Mr.  Telford's  system ;  or  by 
the  entire  formation  of  the  road  with  broken  stone  of  a  uniform  size. 

601.  And  you  say  it  depends  upon  locality? — Yes. 

602.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  describe  accurately  your  different  modes  of 
forming  these  roads.  As  you  have  1 30  miles  now  in  progress,  and  as  it  depends 
on  locality,  you  of  course  adopt  various  modes  of  forming  these  roads  in  various 
parts ;  will  you  describe  them  shortly  ? — ^Where  the  material  is  of  that  description 
that  is  suitable  for  pavement,  and  can  be  obtained  close  upon  the  spot,  I  lay 

'  down  a  close  pavement  of  stone,  with  the  square  sides  down,  and  fill  up  the  inter-  • 
stices  upon  the  upper  surface  with  the  chippings  of  broken  stone,  so  as  to  fonn  a 
foundation  of  seven  inches  thick  in  the  middle,  by  four  or  five  inches  thick  on  the 
sides,  for  the  whole  width  between  the  fences.  The  centre  of  the  roadway,  so  far 
as  is  sufficiently  wide  for  the  traffic,  is  coated  with  stone,  broken  so  as  to  pass  ia 
the  largest  dimension  through  a  ring  of  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter  for  seven 
inches  thick,  and  the  space  between  this  metalling,  and  the  fences  or  paths, 
coated  with  stone  of  the  same  description,  but  not  so  well  prepared.  In  places 
where  no  material  of  a  fit  description  for  a  pavement  can  be  obtained  conve- 
niently, aiter  having  formed  a  substratum,  that  is,  brought  the  surface  to  a  proper 
state  and  proper  convexity,  I  cover  it  with  broken  stones  of  a  uniform  size  to  the 
depth  of  twelve  inches;  but  not  in  one  layer.  I  do  not  put  the  whole  body 
of  stone  at  once  in  either  case  upon  the  road. 

603.  From  your  experience,  having  practised  both,  which  mode  of  making  a 
road  do  you  consider  the  best,  the  pavement  which  you  spoke  of  or  the  broken 
stone  ? — I  consider,  with  reference  to  future  repairs,  to  the  solidity  of  the  road 
and  to  its  drainage,  that  a  pavement  laid  as  a  foundation  is  an  advantageous 
mode,  and  ultimately  will  produce  a  saving  in  repairs,  where  materials  can  be  had 
suitable  to  the  purpose. 

604.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  a  pavement  ? — A  foundation  otsiont 
is  laid  with  its  square  side  downwards,  which  I  consider  a  very  material  part  of 
the  practical  arrangement  of  that  system. 

605.  You  say  it  tends  much  towards  the  draining  of  the  road  ;  do  you  not  con- 
sider the  draining  of  the  road  in  the  first  instance  a  most  necessary  operation  as  to 
permanency,  and  as  to  forming  a  good  surface? — I  am  satisfied,  unless  a  road  is 
drained,  and  there  is  full  opportunity  for  the  water  which  percolates  through  toe 
road  to  make  its  escape,  you  never  can  have  an  efficient  road. 

606.  For  the  purpose  of  draining  the  road,  I  wish  to  ask  you,  do  you  P"^ 
your  open  drains  inside  the  field  or  on  the  road  side  of  the  hedge?— ^^^^^^^^ 
the  surface  admits  of  a  drainage,  on  the  field  side  of  the  fence ;  I  invariably  put » 
there;  where  there  is  deep  cutting  or  side-lying  ground,  where  great  expense 
would  be  incurred  by  making  a  ditch  on  the  field  side,  I  put  the  drain  within  tne 
fence,  and  I  fill  it  up  with  broken  stone ;  into  this  drain,  which  communicates 
with  the  culverts,  the  mitre  drains  are  brought,  and  these  side  drains  serve  to^ 
under-drain  the  road,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  surface  water.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  water  from  the  upper  lands  passing  down  upon  the  road,  or  getting 
down  into  the  substratum,  a  drain  is  cut  above  the  slope,  upon  side-lying  g^^*^r^ 

607.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  have  abutments  from  the  road,  or,  in  ot 
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words,  do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  have  strength  at  the  sides  of  the  road  for  Mr. 

the  purpose  of  preventing  the  weight  which  goes  over  the  centre  from  pressing  it     Tianuis  Penion. 

outwards? — I  will   exemplify  the  necessity  of  having  the   sides   of  the  road       

strengthened  by  that  which  I  have  invariably  found  in  practice.     If  I  want  to      i«  May  1836. 

reduce  an  inequality  of  trifling  inclination  without  breaking  up  the  surface  of  the 

road,  I  desire  the  men  to  cut  down  the  sides,  that  is  to  give  the  surface  of  the 

road  a  greater  convexity  than  it  should  properly  have  to  make  it  a  good  road,  by 

which  I  always  find  the  centre  of  the  road  goes  down  ;  and  if  it  is  a  place  where 

the  expense  of  cutting  through  would  be  a  consideration,  or  the  wearing  out  the 

road  would  be  an  advantage,  so  as  to  lay  down  a  better  bottoming,  I  always  find 

this  course  is  effectual.     With  regard  to  the  abutments ;  if  it  is  an  abutment  of  a 

tenacious  soil,  it  is  better  moved  at  any  cost,  inasmuch  as  it  confines  what 

moisture  percolates  between  the  metalling,  the  surface  of  which,  in  a  new  formed 

road,  cannot  be  so  completely  consolidated  as  to  keep  it  out,  and  therefore  it  is 

retained  by  the  argillaceous  or  retentive  nature  of  the  soil ;  and  unless  drained  off 

under  the  abutments  and  through  the  fences,  at  a  greater  depth  than  the  depth  of 

the  metal,  you  will  always  have  some  degree  of  moisture  in  the  metalling  of  the 

road ;  but  however  the  road  is  formed,  or  whatever  quantity  of  broken  material 

is  put  upon  that  portion  which  may  be  considered  the  serviceable  part  of  the 

road,  I  should  always  advise  that  the  space  between  the  extremity  of  the  metal, 

and  the  fence  or  path,  should  be  filled  up  with  material  which  is  not  of  a  tenacious 

nature,  and  which  will  not  retain  the  moisture. 

608.  But  if  you  have  the  opportunity  which,  from  the  answer  you  gave  to  a 
former  question,  you  may  have  in  some  places,  of  forming  a  stone  abutment,  do 
you  consider  that  advisable  ? — I  consider  that  the  surface  of  the  road  is  an  arch, 
to  a  certain  extent,  being  formed  upon  a  circular  substratum,  and  if  you  remove 
these  abutments  you  naturally  destroy  in  some  degree  its  power  of  resisting  the 
vertical  pressure,  inasmuch  as  ruts  are  not  formed  in  a  new-made  road  by  the 
total  sinking  of  the  material  into  the  subsoil,  but  by  the  metal  being  pressed  out 
laterally ;  and  it  is  of  consequence,  that  the  portion  of  the  road  forming  the  sides 
should  be  closely  made.  Probably  I  had  better  state  it  in  this  way ;  instead  of 
cutting  out  a  trough,  into  which  to  put  the  materials,  I  should  back  up  the  mate- 
rials with  something  which  will  permit  the  moisture  to  pass  from  that  portion  of 
the  road  which  is  coated  for  traffick,  but  not  to  back  it  up  with  a  retentive  soil,  or 
anything  that  will  retain  moisture. 

609.  Chairman.]  Your  answer  to  the  last  question  is,  if  I  understand  you  tight, 
that  you  do  not  approve  of  any  hard  substance  between  the  end  of  the  road  and  the 
ditch,  but  you  would  prefer  filling  that  up  with  loose  materials,  so  as  to  give 
a  space  for  the  water  to  drain  through  ;  how  do  you  reconcile  that  answer  with 
what  you  have  just  stated,  as  to  the  road  being  an  arch  requiring  support,  it  being 
perfectly  evident,  if  the  substance  is  loose  at  the  end  of  the  road  between  that 
and  the  ditch,  so  as  to  permit  the  water  to  percolate  through  it,  it  is  impossible 
that  can  act  as  an  abutment  to  the  arch  ? — By  filling  up  the  sides  with  loose  mate- 
rials to  the  level  of  the  metalling,  I  mean  with  broken  stone,  the  pavement,  where 
there  is  one,  having  been  made  the  full  width  between  the  fences,  the  materials 
for  the  sides  not  being  of  so  expensive  a  preparation  as  the  metalling  of  the  centre 
of  the  road,  but  tending  precisely  to  the  same  purpose  which  that  is  calculated  to 
ensure ;  they  will  also  act  as  a  drain,  while  the  centre  of  the  road  is  becoming  of 
that  nature  as  to  prevent  so  much  moisture  percolating  through. 

610.  But  assuming  your  theory  to  be  correct,  that  the  road  is  an  arch,  as  you 
have  stated,  if  the  materials  on  each  side  are  loose,  or  nothing  but  broken  stones, 
it  is  perfectly  true  they  will  not  afford  a  substratum,  or  positive  resistance  to  the 
water ;  but  is  not  that  at  variance  with  what  you  have  stated  as  to  the  necessity  of 
the  road  being  supported  on  each  side  ? — No,  they  would  be  a  support. 

611.  You  state  that  the  road  is  an  arch,  that  is,  resting  entirely  on  the  two 
extremities  of  the  arch,  so  that  the  chord  should  be  horizontal ;  but  you  have  a 
road  resting  on  the  materials  under  it,  and  therefore  how  can  you  call  a  road  an 
arch  ? — When  I  say  a  road  is  an  arch,  it  is  merely  an  arch  to  this  extent,  that  the 
convex  surface  of  the  road,  as  also  the  formation  of  the  substratum,  is  more  in  extent 
than  the  chord  would  be ;  and  as  the  pressure  tends  to  bring  that  into  a  straight 
line,  it  must  meet  with  resistance  before  it  can  get  so.  The  more  perfect  you 
make  that  resistance,  the  more  perfect  you  make  your  arch ;  but  nothing  can  be 
positively  an  arch  depending  on  its  abutments,  except  that  which  is  perfectly 
radiated  and  laid  close  in  courses.     If  you  have  a  convex  surface,  that  convex 
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Mr.  surface  must  be  morct  difficult  to  be  compressed  into  a  straight  line,  where  it  hai 

Thomas  Penson.    ^  substance  in  the  nature  of  an  abutment  to  resist  it. 

"**"       ~  612.  Lord  Clive.]  In  speaking  of  an  arch,  you  do  not  mean  that  the  road  is 

12  May  1836.      ^  perfect  arch  ? — Quite  the  contrary.   I  apprehend  I  did  not  distinctly  understand 

the  question  first  put  to  me  ;  I  conceived  I  was  asked  whether  it  was  advisable,  as 

is  very  frequently  the  case,  to  cut  away  very  deeply  at  the  side  of  the  road  to  form 

a  marginal  line,  or  whether  it  is  better  to  keep  up  the  side  of  the  road,  which 

necessarily  strengthens  it.    With  regard  to  the  abutment,  the  abutment  I  spoke  of 

should  be  of  the  same  description  as  the  under  pavement;  and  I  am  of  opinion 

that  the  pavement  which  forms  the  foundation,  should  be  carried  across,  that  each 

side,  from  the  formation  of  the  metalling,  which  is  on  the  centre  of  the  road,  shodd 

be  close  filled  with  the  same  description  of  stone,  not  so  well  prepared. 

613.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.']  In  proportion  as  the  road  approaches  a  level  surface, 
having  sufficient  descent  to  enable  the  wet  to  fall  oflF  the  road,  you  consider  that 
is  an  approximation  to  an  arch  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a  road  ? — Yes^  it  b 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  dry. 

614.  On  the  event  of  the  convexity  of  such  a  road  being,  from  circumstances, 
greater  in  one- case  than  another  will  depend  the  necessity  of  having  an  abutment, 
or  a  shoulder  to  the  road? — It  would  not  be  preferred,  or  advantageous  under  any 
circumstances,  to  fonp  a  road  with  greater  convexity  than  is  absolutely  requisite. 

615.  In  the  event  of  its  being  necessary  to  have  an  abutment  to  support  the 
central  pressure  of  the  road,  do  you  not  consider  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  means  of  drainage  through  that  abutment  to  enable  the 
water  to  escape  off  the  road  ? — That  is  the  reason  why  I  prefer  having  the  road,  on 
its  sides  or  its  abutments,  beyond  the  wearable  part  of  the  road,  formed  of  mate- 
rials which  will  act  as  a  drain,  instead  of  its  being,  as  it  generally  is,  formed  with 
a  retentive  soil  to  the  height  of  the  pavement. 

616.  Mr.  Roche.']  Do  you  not  think  the  scraping  of  the  mud  from  the  centre 
of  the  road  to  what  are  called  the  sides  of  the  road,  would  very  soon  render  that 
as  impervious  to  the  water  as  the  subsoil  that  was  under  it? — Supposing  this  por- 
tion to  be  constructed  of  more  perfect  materials  than  that  which  forms  the  centre 
of  the  road. 

617.  Supposing  the  road  is  30  feet  in  the  centre,  and  your  sides  are  five  feet 
each,  footpath  and  all,  would  not  that,  by  the  scraping  of  the  mud,  very  soon  be 
as  impervious  to  the  water  as  the  substratum  underneath  ? — It  would  not  become 
impervious  to  the  water  so  soon  as  the  surface  of  that  part  of  the  road  over  which 
the  traffic  would  pass.  That  would  obtain  a  consistency  which  the  sides,  not 
having  so  much  traffic,  would  not ;  and  I  have  always  put  drains  below  through 
any  portion  of  what  may  be  called  the  abutment  or  tne  shouldering,  which  is  the 
provincial  term  usually  given  to  it,  sufficiently  deep  to  draw  off  all  moisture  from 
the  metalling  of  the  road,  whether  it  is  of  broken  stone  or  a  pavement. 

61 8.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.]  How  do  you  maintain  that  shouldering,  provided 
the  ditch  be  on  the  road  side ;  would  you  think  it  necessary  to  use  that  if  the  ditch 
were  on  the  road  side  instead  of  the  field  side  ? — If  there  is  a  ditch  on  the  road 
side  that  is  put  entirely  below  the  depth  of  the  metalling,  and  filled  with  broken 
stone. 

619.  If  you  have  an  old  ditch  next  the  field,  you  do  not  want  the  shouldering; 
but  how  do  you  maintain  that  shouldering  of  loose  stones,  provided  the  ditch  be 
on  the  rQad  side  ;  you  have  no  solid  earth  on  the  road  side  to  keep  it  in  its  place; 
do  you  apply  the  shouldering  where  the  ditch  happens  to  be  on  the  road  side,  and 
not  upon  the  field  side  of  the  road  ? — In  all  cases,  where  we  have  a  ditch  on  the 
road  side  of  the  fence,  it  is  entirely  filled  up  with  broken  stone,  and  brought  level 
with  the  surface  before  any  materials  are  put  on;  it  is  covered  up  below  the 
level  of  the  pavement,  and  not  made  at  all  a  conduit  for  the  surface  water.  If  the 
surface  water  gets  down  into  that  ditch  it  destroys  the  drain;  we  cover  that  up, 
and  do  not  allow  it  to  be  a  drain  for  the  surface  water,  but  the  under  water  only; 
and  the  surface  water  is  conducted,  by  proper  surface  channels,  into  the  drains  or 
culverts  which  cross  the  road. 

620.  Mr.  Roche.]  When  the  ditch  is  on  the  other  side,  you  do  not  require 
the  expense  of  filling  it ;  you  carry  it  off  by  a  drain,  which  is  continually  kept 
open,  and  that  is  carried  off  by  a  culvert  into  a  ditch  ? — Yes. 

621.  Chairman.]  Do  you  remember  Mr.  M^Adam  stating  that  the  way  he  con- 
structed a  road  was  simply  by  making  two  ditches,  one  on  each  side,  and  laying 
his  materials  on  so  that  the  surface  water  is  what  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the 
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ditches  for  the  whole  width  of  the  road  ? — So  do  I,  in  nine  miles  out  of  ten,  where  Mr. 

I  have  the  management  of  the  road.     I  do  not  invariably  form  a  footpath  above  Thomas  Penson. 

the  level  of  the  road ;  it  is  not  required.  "~~" 

622.  Then  you  have  two  ditches? — Yes,  one  on  the  inner  side  of  the  field,  on  '^  ^^^  ^^^^' 
each  side  of  the  road,  where  we  have  the  opportunity  of  so  doing.     If  I  make 

a  causeway,  the  surface  of  the  causeway  is  raised  generally  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  convex  surface  of  the  road,  and  underneath  that  the  whole  is  drained 
out  into  the  side  ditches  on  the  field  side. 

623.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore,]  Give  me  leave  to  ask  you  what  your  opinion  is  of 
the  elasticity  of  a  road  ?; — Where  a  road  is  non-elastic,  it  is  where  it  is  formed 
upon  a  rock ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  every  honourable  Mem- 
ber here,  that  when  you  have  a  road  upon  a  rock,  it  wears  more  rapidly,  and 
Dever  wears  so  smoothly  as  it  does  upon  a  softer  surface.  I  would,  before  I  made 
my  road,  break  up  the  rock  to  a  certain  extent,  so  as  to  destroy  the  positive  resist- 
ing power ;  for  if  you  do  not  do  so,  the  materials  would  be  ground  down. 

624.  Then  what  is  the  object  of  a  pavement.  You  say  you  make  a  substratum 
of  large  stones,  with  the  square  sides  downwards  ? — I  do  not  consider  that  destroys 
the  elasticity.  In  comparing  that  substratum  with  the  rock,  you  find  that  the  rock 
does  destroy  the  elasticity  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  pavement,  for  if  it  did 
it  would  wear  out  over  the  pavement, as  rapidly  as  it  does  over  a  rock. 

625.  Then  is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  consider  that  a  pitched 
foundation  forms  an  elastic  road  ? — ^To  a  certain  extent. 

626.  As  well  as  broken  stone  ? — Yes,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent. 

627.  Which  of  those  two  do  you  consider  the  most  advisable,  provided  the 
materials  are  equally  convenient  for  both  ? — I  would  pave. 

628.  Lord  Lowiher.']  Did  you  ever  make  a  road  bottom  of  brick  rubbish;  in 
the  pulling  down  of  a  house,  for  instance.^ — I  am  not  aware  that  I  have,  to  any 
extent 

629.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  how  a  road  wears  in  that 
manner^ — Not  to  any  extent ;  but  that  would  depend  on  the  soil. 

630.  Have  you  ever  put  a  bottoming  of  sand  between  the  stones  and  the  clay? 
-^If  1  have  been  forming  a  road  on  a  clay  bottom,  and  had  small  gravel  con- ' 
venient,  I  have  put  on  a  coating  of  two  or  three  inches  of  that  gravel  before  I  put 
on  the' broken  pebbles. 

631.  How  have  you  found  that  answer  ? — I  have  found  it  answer  very  well. 

632.  Mr.  Ormsbtf  Gore>l^  In  these  350  miles  you  have  under  your  survey,  of 
course  you  have  a  variety  of  materials ;  may  I  ask  in  what  proportions  they  are  ? 
— In  point  of  fact,  over  an  extent  of  mountainous  country,  we  have  all  kinds  of 
stone ;  we  have  whinstone,  limestone,  trap,  basalt,  and  slate ;  we  have  every  de- 
scription, except  that  we  have  no  granite  at  all. 

633.  Do  you  consider  slate  a  material  for  roads  ? — No,  I  merely  mentioned  it ; 
it  is  not  the  description  of  slate  perhaps  which  honourable  Members  are  acquainted 
with,  it  is  a  slate  stone. 

634.  Mr.  Roche,']  I  think  you  stated,  from  five  to  seven  inches  is  the  depth  of 
your  pavement  ? — Yes, 

635.  What  depth  of  materials,  broken  stone,  have  you  on  the  top  of  that  ? — 
I  suppose  six  or  seven  inches. 

636.  Now  if  you  could  put  the  whole  14  inches  of  broken  stone,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  cost,  which  should  you  prefer  in  that  case  ? — I  should  prefer  the 
pavement. 

637.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.]  Now  allow  me  to  ask  you,  with  reference  to  the  cost 
of  these  two  different  species  of  road  j  you  have  stated  that  you  make  the  roads 
according  to  the  locality,  therefore,  it  is  of  course  according  to  the  materials 
which  are  found  most  convenient ;  what  do  you  consider  the  expense  of  a  pitched 
foundation,  with  broken  stone  on  the  top,  per  mile,  as  compared  with  a  broken 
stone  road? — The  extra  expense  of  making  a  road  30  feet  wide  entirely  of  broken 
stone,  above  the  expense  of  making  a  road  of  the  &ame  width  with  a  "  laid  foun- 
dation," where  the  materials  are  of  an  equally  durable  quality  and  are  equally 
convenient  to  the  line,  would  in  my  opinion  amount  to  72  /•  per  mile.  There  are 
situations  where  the  difference  in  expense  would  be  greater  than  this  calculation, 
and  there  are  localities  where  the  materials  are  of  that  description,  that  a  road, 
formed  entirely  of  broken  stone,  would  be  less  expensive  than  a  road  formed  upon 
a  "  laid  foundation." 

638.  You  stated  that  you  prefer  a  pavement  or  pitched  foundation,  because  you 
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Mr-  consider  it  only  rendered  tbe  road  non-elastic  to  a  certain  extent  ? — I  consider  elas- 

Thamas  Penson.    ticity  is  not  completely  prevented  by  a  paved  foundation.  In  general,  of  course  it  is 
'  g  g      the  fact,  that  where  you  have  a  non-elastic  road,  you  have  a  road  which  is  wearing 

*^  ^  *  out  the  material ;  but  the  stronger  or  more  even  you  can  render  the  road,  so  that 
it  is  not  non-elastic,  as  if  it  were  upon  a  rock,  that  is  the  best  road  you  can  form* 
You  may  have  a  better  substratum  than  a  rock,  but  I  am  satisfied,  from  what  ex- 
perience I  have  had,  that  if  you  lay  a  pavement  of  broken  stone  upon  a  rock, 
without  breaking  up  the  rock  to  some  extent,  the  materials  will  very  soon  be 
ground  away. 

639.  But  there  must  be  a  greater  impediment  offered  to  vehicles  by  a  roiui 
which  yields  by  its  elasticity  ? — Yes,  it  depends  upon  the  degree  of  elastici^.  If 
it  be  to  any  extent,  of  course  a  carriage  is  more  impeded  the  more  elastic  a  road 
is ;  it  requires  greater  power  in  the  horse,  because  he  must  be  drawing  up  hill 
even  upon  a  level  surface. 

640.  Lord  Lowther.]  Do  you  not  find  a  disposition  in  the  large  stones  which 
are  placed  at  the  bottom,  to  shake  up  to  the  top  ? — It  depends  in  a  great  measure 
how  they  are  placed.  I  have  seen  a  pavement  extremely  badly  laid,  and  a  great 
deal  of  pavement  I  have  seen  prejudiced  by  carts  going  over  it  for  the  purposes 

i  of  carrying  materials  to  the  road  before  any  portion  of  the  metalling  was  put  on, 
by  which  the  formation  and  advantages  of  the  pavement  were  completely  destroyed; 
and  unless  the  contractor  is  very  carefully  watched  he  will  do  that.  He  will  not 
carry  his  materials  along  the  lands,  or  any  other  route,  but  he  will  travel  over  the 
road ;  and,  as  is  invariably  the  case,  he  will  not  metal  it  as  he  goes  on,  but  carry 
his  metal  over  the  road  upon  which  he  makes  this  wheel-track,  and  thereby  de« 
stroys  the  formation  of  the  pavement. 

641.  But,  without  the  pavement  coming  up  by  the  elasticity  of  the  road,  do  you 
not  see  the  large  stones  generally  come  up  P — If  the  broken  material  is  laid  on 
and  stones  of  a  larger  size  are  laid  at  the  bottom  as  a  portion  of  the  metalling, 
these  large  stones  will  invariably  work  up. 

642.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.']  Has  not  tbe  wearing  of  the  smaller  materials  which 
coat  the  road,  something  to  do  with  the  larger  materials  working  to  the  surface  ? 
— If  the  pavement  is  properly  laid,  and  the  interstices  perfectly  well  filled,  and  a 
sufficient  body  of  materials  laid  on  that,  and  of  uniform  size  so  as  to  prevent  the 
lower  body  from  being  disturbed,  it  cannot  move. 

643.  Mr.  Roche.']  What  advantage  do  you  find  in  a  pavement  over  the  entire 
substance  being  made  of  broken  stone? — I  think  it  is  a  better  drain ;  and,  where 
the  material  is  suitable  to  the  purpose,  it. is  done  at  a  less  expense. 

644.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.]  Then  we  may  comprise  the  result  of  your  evidence 
upon  the  subject  of  "  laid  roads,"  and  **  broken  stone  roads,"  in  your  reply  to 
this  question,  where  the  locality  admits  of  one  being  cheaper  made  than  the  other, 
then  you  give  the  preference  to  that  particular  one,  but  where  you  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  both  you  prefer  a  laid  road? — I  do.  Over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  road  on  which  I  have  been  employed,  there  are  localities  where  I 
could  not  obtain  that  description  of  materials  which  I  could  advise  for  a  **  laid 
road ;"  as  I  before  stated,  where  that  could  be  done,  a  smaller  body  of  broken 
stones  will  be  sufficient,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  materials  for  a  '^  laid  road'^ 
may  sometimes  be  obtained  at  a  greater  expense  than  will  answer  the  purpose. 

645.  Lord  I/mther.]  You  do  not  consider  it  is  worth  the  extra  expense  ?— 
I  do  not.  I  was  about  to  explain,  in  answer  to  a  former  question,  with  refer^M^e 
to  what  I  term  the  abutments ;  I  am  led  to  think  I  have  been  in  some  degree 
misunderstood  as  to  What  I  consider  the  abutments  of  the  road,  and  I  was  going 
to  exemplify  it  by  a  circumstance  which  has  occurred  in  the  present  year.  A 
line  of  road  had  been  made  in  Shropshire,  portions  of  it  had  been  **  laid"  and 
portions  of  it  had  been  ^^  broken  stone."  It  was  executed  under  a  specification 
in  a  great  measure  prepared  after  the  forms  of  the  specification  that  had  been 
adopted  on  the  Holyhead  line  of  road,  but  the  whole  of  the  sidings  (if  I  may  so 
call  them,  now  termed  abutments,  which  term  I  was  led  into  using  by  the  hon. 
Member  having  adopted  it  who  first  asked  me  the  question),  up  to  the  level  of 
the  metal,  with  the  exception  of  an  inch  or  two  of  small  gravel  which  was  laid  on 
the  surface,  were  formed  of  nothing  but  clay ;  that  line  was  through  a  wet  clay 
country  to  the  extent  of  nearly  ten  miles,  and  the  trustees  found  the  road 
becoming  perfectly  useless,  they  could  not  travel  along  it.  There  was  a  dispute 
between  the  contractor  and  the  commissioners,  and  I  was  requested  to  go  and 
examine  it ;  I  did  so,  and  I  cut  the  road  across  in  many  situations;  and  found 
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the  entire  width  of  the  coating  fall  of  water;  and  the  advice  I  gave  them  was  to  Mr, 


T^vO?«-<J>     P', ■?'.?/  ?2. 


take  out  their  abutments,  and  to  fill  them  up  with  broken  stones  as  soon  as  they 

could,  otherwise  they  would  never  have  the  road  free  from  moisture ;  and  they      ,^1 TTT 

are  now  doing  so. 

646.  Mr.  Roche.]  You  say  you  prefer  laid  roads,  where  the  material  does  not 
make  it  more  expensive  ? — Yes,  where  the  comparative  expense  will  admit  of 
that  course  being  adopted. 

647.  But  I  understand  the  same  material  is  applied,  only  in  different  sizes  ? 
— ^No. 

648.  The  road  is  laid  with  the  same  sort  of  stone  as  that  which  forms  the 
covering? — No,  you  can  reduce  that  which  will  do  for  a  laid  road  into  materials 
which  will  do  for  small  metetiling ;  but  you  cannot  make  the  materials  that  will  do 
for  small  metalling  for  a  broken  stone  road  do  for  a  laid  road.  If  you  go  through 
a  gravel  or  small  pebble  country,  or  through  a  country  where  the  lamina  of  the 
stone  are  thin  or  of  slate  formation,  you  cannot  form  a  pavement,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  do  so  with  such  materials. 

649.  Lord  Lowther.]  Softer  stone  will  do  for  pavement  than  for  the  coating? 
— ^Yes,  then  it  becomes  useful.  Supposing  you  are  passing  over  a  country  where 
the  material  is  sandstone,  you  can  get  a  bottoming  at  a  small  expense ;  the  ma- 
terials will  cost  more  which  are  fit  for  the  metalling  than  for  the  pavement ;  so 
that,  in  that  case,  a  laid  road  would  be  by  far  the  best  and  least  expensive. 

650.  Mr.  Roche.]  I  think  you  said  just  now  your  principal  object  in  pre- 
ferring a  pavement  was  for  the  drainage  of  the  road? — Yes,  and  for  tiie  saving  in 
repair. 

651.  I  believe  the  drainage  of  a  road  is  a  most  material  point  in  the  formation 
of  it?— Yes. 

652.  Will  you  explain  how  anything  that  is  put  on  the  surface  of  the  road  is  to 
assist  in  the  draining ;  as  I  have  always  understood  that  making  a  road  impervious 
to  the  water  is  the  great  object,  so  that  the  substratum  should  not  be  afifected  by 
the  water  on  the  surface  ? — That  you  cannot  obtain,  except  by  continued  wear  and 
continued  pressure ;  the  surface  of  the  road  does  sooner  become  impervious  to 
the  water  than  that  which  is  beneath,  but  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  must  always 
percolate  through  the  road ;  and  so  long  as  you  have  the  material  of  the  road  in 
anything  like  a  loose  state,  the  water  is  sure  to  get  down  to  the  bottom,  and  unless 
you  have  the  means  of  draining  that  off,  you  decidedly  cannot  keep  your  road 
sufficiently  dry. 

653.  It  surely  will  be  done, quicker  between  those  large  stones  than  a  body  of 
small  stones  which  are  shook  together  every  day  by  pressure? — The  pressure 
upon  a  body  of  small  stone  in  the  wheel-track  will  cut  down  into  the  substratum, 
and  the  small  stones,  are  more  readily  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  original  road 
than  a  laid  road. 

654.  Colonel  Rushbroohe.]  But  in  case  of  the  surface  being  sufficiently  solid, 
the  wet  will  go  off  by  evaporation,  where  the  road  is  properly  formed  ? — In  an  old 
laid  road  the  surface  water  is  conducted  into  the  side  ditches. 

655.  Suppose  it  is  not  conducted  at  all,  would  not  your  road  become  so 
thoroughly  iron,  from  the  greater  amount  of  use,  that  it  will  become  impervious 
to  wet,  and  whatever  wet  there  is  will  go  off  by  evaporation  ? — The  surface  of 
a  turnpike  road,  formed  of  broken  metal,  can  never  be  sufficiently  tenacious  to  resist 
moisture,  or  be  impervious  to  water.  A  bituminous  road,  being  formed  of  a  differ- 
ent material,  would  not  be  affected  from  the  depth  of  road  way ;  but  my  impres- 
sion is,  that  in  the  formation  of  a  new  road  you  very  frequently  are  obliged  to  adopt 
a  very  different  course  to  that  which  you  would  use  in  repairing  an  old  one ;  and 
if  you  can  possibly  attain  a  perfect  drainage,  until  the  road  is  compressed  by  wear, 
the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper  part,  upon  any  hard  stratum  not  in  the  nature  of 
a  rock,  you  by  that  means  arrive  at  a  better  road,  as  well  as  a  more  perfect  one. 

656-7.  What  is  the  average  width  of  your  roads  ? — We  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  wearing  part  of  the  road  16  or  18  feet  wide ;  but  there  are  some  roads 
which  are  from  28  to  30  feet  in  the  clear. 

658-9.  That  is  the  width  of  metalling? — Yes. 

660.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.]  You  have  stated  that  the  expense  of  making  a  "  laid 
road "  would  be  72  /.  per  mile  less  than  the  expense  of  making  "  the  broken 
stone  road,"  where  the  materials  are  equally  cheap  ;  will  you  state  what  is  the 
cost  per  mile  ? — I  have  formed  roads,  dependent  on  locality,  at  from  600  /.  to 
i>ooo/.  per  mile.     I  should  say  when  the  materials  have  been  very  convenient, 
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Mr.  and  the  surface  of  the  country  over  which  the  road  is  to  be  carried  suitable  for 

Thomas  Penson.    jj^^  purpose,  I  have  formed  roads  for  less  than  500/.  per  mile,  exclusive  of  the 

*^  *  ^  *  661.  Lord  LcywtherJ]  What  do  you  allow  for  forming  a  road,  previous  to  your 
laying  down  your  metal? — We  have  had  situations  where  we  nave  given  65 L 
per  mile  for  the  formation  of  a  road ;  and  I  have  paid  as  much  as  330  /.  for  the 
formation,  without  either  expensive  embankments  or  expensive  cuttings. 

662.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.^  You  say  that,  at  an  expense  of  from  600  /•  to  i,oooil 
per  mile,  you  have  made  them  without  fences  on  each  side  ? — Yes. 

663.  May  I  ask  your  reason  for  excluding  the  fences  ? — In  many  instances  the 
proprietors  have  fenced  at  their  own  expense ;  in  other  instances,  and  which  I  en- 
deavour if  I  possibly  can  to  obtain,  I  agree  with  the  party,  either  the  landlord  or 
the  tenant,  to  make  his  own  fences,  inasmuch  as  by  that  means  difficulties  are 
avoided,  and  the  parties  are  generally  better  satisfied.  Probably  I  should  states 
in  all  cases  where  I  have  been  concerned,  I  receive  so  much  assistance  from  the 
landed  proprietors,  who  take  so  great  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  roads 
that  those  sort  of  things  are  done  for  infinitely  less  money  than  they  actually 
cost 

664.  You  have  stated  from  600/.  to  1,000 /•  J)er  mile;  now  does  the  dit 
ference  very  much  arise  from  the  facility  of  procuring  materials? — It  is  the  facility 
of  procuring  the  materials,  and  the  expense  of  the  original  formation  which  makes 
the  difference. 

665.  What  do  you  consider  the  average  expense  of  fencing  a  new  road? — The 
average  expense  would  probably  be  155.  per  rood  forward,  which  would  be  165/. 
per  mile. 

666.  Taking  both  sides  ? — Yes. 

667.  What  height  do  you  raise  the  bank  ?— If  I  had  my  own  way,  I  should  not 
have  a  bank  at  all. 

668.  What  is  the  average  height  when  you  do  have  a  bank? — Never  more  than 
two  feet.  V 

669.  Is  it  1 5  s.  per  rood  each  side  ? — No ;  in  fact,  I  may  state  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  in  a  new  line  of  road  I  now  have,  where  the  trustees  are  paying 
13^.  on  each  side,  that  is  26^.  per  rood  forward,  for  making  the  fences;  and  find- 
ing gates  as  well. 

'    67a  Do  you  consider  \ss.  a  rood  a  fair  average  price? — ^Taking  all  descrip- 
tions of  fences  together,  I  do. 

671.  Do  you  mean,  taking  both  sides  of  the  road? — Yes,  j  s.  6d.  each,  is  that 
which  we  are  generally  allowing. 

672.  That  is  15  s.  for  the  two  sides  of  the  road  ? — Yes,  which  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  165/.  per  mile, 

673.  What  do  you  call  a  rood  ? — Eight  yards. 

674.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.]  When  these  roads  have  been  made  from  500  /.  to 
1,000/.  per  mile,  what  has  been  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  them  in  repair? — 
I  have  roads  under  my  management,  which  cost  from  5  /.  to  60  /.  per  mile  to  keep 
in  repair.  There  are  some  roads  upon  which  the  turnpike  trusts  run,  where  pro- 
bably not  more  than  5  /.  per  annum  per  mile  has  been  expended  on  them  ;  and  on 
others,  there  has  been  60  /.  per  mile  per  annum. 

675.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.l  Then,  with  regard  to  the  management  of  your 
accounts  over  those  roads,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  how  that  is 
arranged  ;  do  you  keep  a  distinct  account  for  particular  lines,  or  do  you  take  the 
whole  district  together  ? — It  depends  on  the  district ;  there  are  some  districts  in 
Montgomeryshire,  for  which  I  am  concerned ;  the  first  district,  where  the  trustees 
keep  their  separate  accounts  of  each  small  portion  of  road  distinct 

676.  In  the  same  district? — In  the  same  district;  the  trust  extends  over  four 
districts,  and  the  first  district  has  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  their  accounts  of 
each  portion  of  road  separate  and  distinct ;  that  is,  if  the  income  of  the  road  from 
A.  to  B.  is  500/.,  that  500/.  is  kept  distinct,  and  the  whole  expenditure  of  that 
line  of  road  is  also  kept  distinct.  The  income  of  the  second  district  is  now 
formed  entirely  into  one  fund  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  two  years 
ago.  The  third  district  had  always  done  that  since  I  have  been  appointed  their 
surveyor ;  and  they  make  one  common  fund,  and  expend  their  money  wherever  th^ 
trustees  in  their  judgment  think  best.^  In  the  Oswestry  district,  for  which  I  aip 
coocerqed,  each  account  \s  kept  separate* 

677.  You 
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.   677.  You  have  stated  that  some  of  the  districts  take  the  whole  gross  sum  ? — 
Yes,  the  whole  gross  receipts. 

678.  Now  can  you  state  from  memory,  or  from  any  document  you  have,  the 
extent  of  mileage  in  one  of  those  districts  which  takes  the  gross  sum  and  the 
gross  amount  of  expense  ? — Yes,  the  following  is  a  statement  of  the  revenue  of  the 
roads  in  the  Montgomeryshire  Road  Act,  and  the  expenditure  in  the  repairs  and 
improvements  for  one  year.  I  should  state,  that  the  second  portion  of  the  first 
district  is  superintended  by  a  committee  of  trustees,  and  is  not  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  general  surveyor.  The  fourth  district  is  under  the  management  of  a 
surveyor  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  that  district. 


Mr, 
Thomas  Penson. 

12  May  1836*. 


Revenue 
from 
Tolls. 


Incidental 
Receipts. 


Contribution 

in  lieu  of 

Statute 

Duty. 
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of 
Road 

in 
Miles. 


Expended 

in 
Repairs. 


Expended 

in 

Improvements 


Estimated 
Value 

of  Statute 
Duty 

performed. 


Mortgage 
Debt 


l^t  portion  of  tbe  Ist  District 
2d  portion  of  ditto 
Second  District 
Third  District   ... 
Fourth  District  - 


Oswestry  District,  under  a' 
-separate  Act 


} 


£. 
2,062 

938 

2,868 

2,182 

83S 

2,972 


£.    8.    d. 
121  14     - 


7  10    - 
82  14  10 


49    5    6 


£.  c  d, 

249  11  4 

96  4  7 

470  7  8 

228  2  10 

133  9  - 

43  -  - 


70 
66 
91 
96 
60 

80 


1,260    8 


836    7  - 

1,169    -  - 

972    -  - 

401  12  6 

1,780    -  - 


£.  «. 

800  - 

4,681  - 

3,036  - 

393  - 

1,446  4 

405  - 


£.  s.  d. 

420  13  4 

282  -  - 

611  6  8 

407  19  - 

151  19  2 

875  10 


£. 
11,365 

11,531 

22,896 

9,487 

6,794 

10,881 


iFor  the  year  ending 
I     81Dec.l884. 

For  the  year  ending 
>    81  Dec  1835. 


{For  tbe  year  en^ng 
Dec.  1885« 


679.  These  are  the  annual  repairs  ? — Yes. 

680,  Are  they  usually  the  same? — There  has  been  less  expended  in  the  last 
two  years  than  the  previous  years,  in  repair,  inasmuch  as  a  very  expensive  Act 
was  to  be  paid  for,  and  it  was  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  trust  without  bor- 
rowing any  money.  In  the  first  portion  of  the  district  for  which  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  income  is  2,062/.,  the  mileage  70/.,  and  the  expense  of  repairs 
1,260/.  8^.  3rf. 

68  !•  Now  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  about  the  repairs  ;  do  you  repair  them 
by  contract,  or  is  it  done  by  overseers  engaging  the  men  themselves  ? — It  is  not 
done  by  contract,  that  is,  as  far  as  entering  into  a  contract  for  keeping  such  portion 
in  repair;  but  everything  is  done  that  possibly  can  be  done  by  task-work.  The 
whole  of  the  metal  is  prepared  in  that  way,  and  the  carriage  over  the  whole  of 
that  district  will  not  probably  amount  to  more  than  20  L  The  statute  duty  has 
done  the  principal  part ;  but  every  thing  that  has  been  done,  both  with  respect  to 
the  preparing  the  material  and  the  repairs,  is  done  by  task- work ;  the  work  by 
day  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  expenditure  in  repairs. 

682.  In  no  part  of  it  do  you  contract  for  the  repairs  per  mile  ?— None* 

683.  Have  you  ever  tried  that  system  ? — I  have. 

684.  Have  you  found  that  succeed  ? — I  have  found  it  a  source  of  continued 
litigation,  always  involving  the  trust  in  some  dispute  with  the  contractors,  who 
must  make  a  profit. 

685.  The  rule  is,  the  smallest  quantity  of  work  for  the  largest  payment  ? — 
Yes. 

686.  Chairman.']  Have  you  turned  your  attention  towards  the  eligibility  of 
substituting  another  revenue  for  that  of  tolls  for  the  repair  of  roads  ? — I  have  never 
considered  that  was  so  much  in  my  department  as  it  would  be  in  the  department 
of  the  Legislature. 

687.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  eligibility  of  consolidating  the  management 
as  well  as  the  funds  of  trusts  ? — In  the  preparation  of  the  Montgomeryshire  Act  I 
was  directed  by  the  trustees  to  prepare  for  their  opinion  a  scheme  for  the  consolida- 
tion, or  at  least  for  a  change  in  those  trusts,  as  then  constituted,  and  which  have 
now  become  consolidated  under  the  last  Local  Act,  which  was  obtained  two  years 
ago. 

688.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.]  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in'  the  care 
of  roads  under  the  consolidated  trust,  and  under  a  district  of  roads  where  they  are 
not  consolidated  ? — ^Yes. 

689.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  suhgect;  are  there  very  great  advantages 
resulting  from  the  consolidation  of  the  trust .^ — Decidedly;  there  are  decided 
advantages  where  the  trust  is  consolidated  to  a  certain  extent ;  where  there  is 
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tamJ^^p  ^  consolidation  of  means,  as  also  a  consolidation  of  the  system  of  management;  for 

^**     where  small  improvements  tend  to  very  little  advantage  by  the  consolidation  of 

12  May  1836.     trusts,  great  improvements  have  been  carried  on  which  have  operated  uniformly 

very  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  district,  and  also  to  increase  the  funds  of  the 

trust 

690.  Give  me  leave  to  ask  you  upon  that,  what  you  consider  would  be  the 
proper  extent  for  consolidation ;  taking  a  given  centre  of  a  circle,  to  what  extent 
would  you  make  that  radiate  ? — I  should  conceive  from  my  own  ekperience,  from 
having  been  concerned  for  different  trusts  in  the  locality  where  I  am,  a  trust  should 
be  from  100  to  120  or  130  miles.  I  do  not  myself  consider  that  consoIidatioQ 
will  be  carried  to  so  good  an  extent  as  it  may  be,  if  it  is  merely  a  consoUdatioii 
as  to  a  district.  I  think  a  second  description  of  consolidation  would  tend  gready 
to  the  benefit  of  the  neighbourhood ;  that  is,  if  you  had  two  or  three  trusts,  or  half 
a  dozen  trusts  to  the  amount  of  100  or  120  miles  each,  there  is  another  advantage 
which  would  arise  from  a  consolidation  of  those  trusts  which  we  should  find 
generally  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  by  being  able  to  carry  on  improve- 
ments which  probably  any  one  individual  trust  could  not  well  do  with  their 
means. 

69 1 .  You  mean  to  put  them  under  one  management  ? — Yes. 

692.  Lord  Clive.]  Do  you  think,  with  an  extent  of  trust  of  from  100  to  120 
miles,  one  surveyor  would  be  able  to  look  after  it? — Yes ;  I  conceive  a  surveyor 
would  be  able  efficiently  to  look  over  five  or  six  of  these  trusts. 

693.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore,']  I  want  to  know  to  what  extent  under  the  same 
surveyor  you  consider  a  consolidation  might  be  carried  ? — ^That  would  entirely 
depend  on  the  duties  which  the  surveyor  would  have  to  perform.  If  he  were  to 
be  the  general  surveyor  for  the  purpose  of  directing  a  general  management,  and 
directing  the  expenditure,  and  taking  the  whole  charge  of  the  trust,  and  nothing 
more  than  that,  of  course  its  extent  should  be  greater  than  if  he  was  limited  to 
the  details. 

694.  But  what  would  that  extent  be,  in  your  opinion,  which  he  would  be  able 
to  manager — I  should  conceive  he  could  manage  from  600  to  1,000  miles  of 
road. 

695.  An  active  man? — Yes,  of  course  he  must  be  so. 

696.  Chairman.]  Your  impression  is,  that  from  loo  to  150  miles  of  road  of 
consolidation  would  be  a  proper  extent  ? — I  think  local  interests  are  more  likely 
to  be  better  attended  to  where  the  district  of  the  trust  is  not  more  extended. 

697.  Would  there  not  be  inconvenience  in  the  trustees  attending  from  a 
distance  of  75  miles,  supposing  you  made  the  centre  of  your  trust  in  the  middle 
of  the  line  ? — I  do  not  contemplate  that  that  trust  will  be  in  a  line ;  I  assume  that 
the  road  is  within  a  circle. 

698.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  necessary  to  take  the  150  miles  of  road  in  <me 
trust,  as  to  take  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  trust,  because  there  may  be  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  very  few  roads  within  a  circle  of  100  miles,  and  there 
may  be  in  other  parts  of  the  country  a  vast  number  of  miles  of  road  which  would 
be  convenient  to  put  in  the  same  trust.  I  wish  you  to  state  what  extent  of  road 
you  think  the  same  trustees  could  take  the  management  of,  taking  a  radius  or  the 
diameter  of  the  centre  if  you  please? — I  should  conceive  a  road  of  from  15  to  25 
miles  from  a  common  centre,  would  not  be  more  than  the  trustees  could  manage, 
because  the  trustees  are  located  on  each  side  of  the  district,  and  their  interests  are 
extended. 

699.  Lord  Clive.]  Would  not  that  depend  to  a  certain  degree  on  the  disposi- 
tion for  business  of  the  trustees  ? — Yes ;  and  on  the  resident  gentry  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  road,  and  the  necessity  there  would  be  for  more  or  less 
attendance. 

700.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.]  Do  you  think  there  is  much  advantage  gained  by 
the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  having  the  superintendence  of  those  roads  as 
trustees  ? — I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  would  have  been  totally  out  of 
my  power  to  have  carried  into  effect  many  improvements  I  have  completed  on 
the  roads  in  which  I  am  concerned. 

701.  Chairman.]  You  do  not  approve  of  a  board  of  management  in  London, 
for  the  exclusive  department  of  the  roads  ? — Not  if  that  board  is  to  be  so  con- 
stituted as  to  negative  the  feeUng  for  improvement  which  at  present  exists  on  the 
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part  of  the  gentry,  and  I  must  say  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  Mr. 

where  I  am  concerned.  ITumas  Penstm. 

702.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  board  would  be  useful  to  superintend  the 

financial  department? — I  think  a  board  of  that  description  would  be  extremely      **     V  *  3  • 
useful  for  very  many  purposes ;  but  not  to  interfere  with  the  executive,  except 
under  peculiar  and  unusual  circumstances,  and  in  calling  for  returns. 

703.  Chairman.]  But  for  the  purpose  of  passing  accounts,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  country  that  there  should  be  such  a  board  in  London? — 
With  regard  to  passing  accounts,  the  whole  of  the  accounts  of  the  trusts  for  which 
I  am  concerned  are  rendered  monthly  or  quarterly  ;  the  prospective  estimate  is 
formed  for  the  quarter,  or  annually,  and  an  order  of  credit  is  given  for  the  general 
repairs,  or  for  any  improvements,  and  cannot  be  exceeded  unless  under  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  finance  committee,  and  approved  of  by  the  trustees  at  some 
subsequent  meeting. 

704.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  country  gentlemen  sometimes  make  roads  for 
their  own  benefit,  apply  for  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  put  the  county  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  great  expense  for  local  purposes  of  their  own ;  and  also  that  the  trea- 
surers and  trustees  in  some  of  these  trusts  require  a  sort  of  general  superintendence, 
not  with  regard  to  the  management,  but  with  regard  to  the  financial  department  ? 
— I  have  never  met  with  anything  of  that  description.  With  regard  to  any  Act 
of  Parliament  that  I  have  been  concerned  in,  I  have  invariably  found  that  gentry 
have  been  the  parties  who  have  come  forward  most  liberally.  In  the  new  lines  of 
road  forming  under  the  Montgomeryshire  Act,  obtained  two  years  ago,  the  parties 
themselves  must  find  the  money  for  any  new  line ;  they  cannot  come  upon  the 
general  fund  at  all,  within  any  portion  of  the  district.  No  new  line  or  new  branch 
can  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  other  portion  of  the  trust,  but  that  new  line  or 
new  branch  must  alone  pay  for  the  making  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  that 
line  or  branch. 

705.  Has  it  not  come  under  your  observation  that  great  expenditure  has  been 
incurred  on  certain  trusts,  which,  if  there  had  been  a  superintending  power,  would 
not  have  taken  place  ? — I  can  state  generally,  there  has  been  no  great  expenditure 
incurred  in  the  improvements  upon  any  line  of  road  on  which  I  have  been  con- 
cerned, without  a  more  than  ample  return  in  an  increase  of  tolls,  in  consequence 
of  that  expenditure  having  been  made. 

706.  You  think  then  the  expenditure  has  been  judicious  ? — I  do  not  know  of 
any  instance  where  the  expenditure  has  not  been  for  the  general  benefit. 

707.  How  do  you  account  then  for  so  many  trusts  being  in  debt,  and  having 
expended  more  than  their  income  ?— That  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  districts 
upon  which  I  have  been  concerned. 

708.  Mr.  2).  Roche.']  Your  answers  have  been  principally  applied  to  the  expen- 
diture with  regard  to  letting  gates,  and  receiving  tolls ;  do  you  find  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  payment  from  the  collectors  in  these  trusts? — None  whatever. 

709.  Have  there  been  any  arrears  lost  by  neglect  ? — I  have  known  an  instance 
of  a  sum  of  200/.  or  300/.  having  been  lost  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
parties,  who  were,  at  the  time  the  gates  were  taken,  solvent ;  and  that  their  sureties 
have,  from  adverse  circumstances,  become  insolvent  before  the  payments  were 
due,  having  been  at  the  time  of  taking  the  gates  in  good  circumstances. 

710.  Chairman.]  From  your  observation,  what  should  you  say  was  the*  loss  of 
collecting  the  revenue  by  tolls ;  that  is,  the  difference  between  what  is  paid  in 
tolls  by  the  public  and  what  finds  its  way  into  the  treasury  of  the  trusts  ? — The 
tolls  of  the  trusts  in  which  I  have  been  concerned  have  been  collected,  generally 
speaking,  upon  as  moderate  terms  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country :  with  few 
exceptions  there  are  no  gates  above  500  f.  rent.  Some  amount  to  700/.  or  800  /. 
and  in  all  those  cases,  until  within  a  short  period,  those  gates  have  usually  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  persons  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  competition 
having  been  there ;  and,  1  must  say,  a  very  legitimate  competition  has  always  been 
kept  up.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  some  parties,  who  are  now  farmers  of  the 
post-horse  duties,  have  endeavoured,  and  strenuously  endeavoured,  to  obtain  those 
gates  by  offering  to  the  trustees  to  give  a  sum  equal  to  the  rent  for  the  gates,  pro- 
vided they  should  be  set  in  one  lot.  I  am  speaking  now  in  the  presence  of  an 
honourable  Member,  who  once  sat  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  when  those  gates 
were  set;  and  I  believe  I  fell  greatly  under  the  wrath  of  the  party,  because  I  stood 
up. and  advised  the  Chairman,  under  no  circumstances  whatever,  to  allow  the  old 
description  of  competition  to  be  abandoned. 
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Mr.  711.  Mr.  Ormsby  GoreJ]  What  was  the  result  of  their  not  having  bete  then 

Tkumat  Bgm^n.    get  in  one  lot  ? — We  have  set  the  gates  for  considerably  more  money. 

712.  Mr.  Childsrt.]  Do  yoii  remember  for  how  much  more  the  gates  wcrt  let 

11  Msy  1836.  ^^  jIj^i  occasion  ? — Our  gates  vary ;  I  dare  say  the  Variation  is  to  the  snsmsOL 
occasionally  of  lo/.  per  cent,  per  annum^  but  of  course  they  fluctuate  frott  cir- 
cumstances. A  considerable  fall  of  timber  which  must  pass  through  the  |;al» 
increases  their  value  ;  a  coach  or  two  being  put  upon  the  road  increases  the  value 
of  the  gates ;  all  those  are  circumstances  which  cause  the  gates  to  fluctuate :  agri- 
cultural distress  also  affects  them. 

713.  Then,  in  fact,  1  understand  the  result  of  that  competition  of  these  lessees  (tf 
the  post-horse  duties  was,  to  raise  the  rent  upon  the  line? — They  would  not  bid  oa 
that  occasion ;  they  declined  bidding,  unless  they  could  have  the  gates  in  one  lot 

714.  But  I  understand  you  to  say,  when  they  were  defeated  in  that  chj/ee^ 
wishing  to  have  the  gates  in  one  lot^the  result  was  that  the  former  rent  was  cofr* 
siderably  increased  ? — Yes. 

715.  Chairman.']  Is  there  not  some  discrepancy  in  your  answers  od  that  sub- 
ject ;  I  understood  you  to  state,  the  system  of  collecting  tolls  upon  this  trust  is  u 
fair  a  one  as  can  be  adopted,  yet  you  state  that  the  competition  of  the  farmers  of 
the  post-horse  duties  occasioned  the  tolls  to  be  raised  200  /•  a  year ;  will  yoii 
explain  this,  as  it  appears  that,  if  the  result  of  that  competition  was  to  raise  the  rent 
for  the  gates  upon  this  trust,  they  must  have  been  improperly  let  in  the  former 
instance  ? — I  understood  the  question  to  have  been  this :  I  was  asked  hew  the 
tolls  were  collected,  and  I  said  I  thought  upon  as  reasonable  terms  as  they  co«ki 
be  in  any  part  of  the  country.  What  I  meant  was,  the  expense  of  coUecttng  the 
tolls  in  the  district  where  I  am  concerned.  Ahhough  the  rents  theti  obtained  was 
an  increase  upon  the  income  of  the  former  years^  I  do  not  by  any  tneatn  consider 
that  the  attendance  of  the  farmers  of  the  post-horse  duties  was  the  sole  oaiise  of  i^ 

The  competition  created  by  the  lessees  of  the  gates  within  each  district,  or 
.  veithin  the  adjoining  districts^  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  sufficient  tb  secure  to  the 
trustees  a  fair  rent. 

A  progressive  increase  in  the  rents  has  taken  place  (with  very  few  excepCH>iis), 
upon  all  the  districts  during  the  time  I  have  been  engaged  on  these  tnnks,  UBEBsed 
by  an  increase  in  the  traffic.  The  rents  of  the  present  year  show  an  increase  upon 
last  year  throughout  the  whole  of  the  roads. 

Occasionally  there  may  be  a  diminution  in  the  rent ;  but  this  can  be  accoaated 
for,  in  most  instances,  by  local  circuntstances. 

716.  Mr.  Chikkrs.]  Is  not  die  profit  of  the  contractor  a  large  portion  df  the 
cost  of  the  road  ? — I  am  not  of  that  opinion  ;  I  do  not  ti^ink  that  theris  is  a  mat 
loss  between  the  amount  collected  and  the  amount  paid  into  the  treasury,  in  mose 
districts  where  I  am  concerned. 

717.  Upon  an  average^  what  should  you  say  was  the  loss? — I  should  say  Ae 
average  does  not  exceed  7  i,  or  at  most  10  per  cent.  When  I  state  10  per  cent., 
I  think  I  can  be  positively  satisfied  from  the  examination  I  have  made,  and  know- 
ing die  parties  who  are  collectors. 

718.  Do  you  mean  the  10  per  cent,  upon  the  expense  of  collecting  vroold  be 
the  profit  of  the  lessees  P-^Yes,  the  lessees  and  collectors  are  in  almost  all  cases 
the  same ;  and  I  will  state  why  I  conceive  that  that  system  is  attended  with 
economy.  I  have  made  it  a  point  and  an  invariable  practice,  that  wherever  loll 
was  to  be  collected  in  the  district,  to  give  work  to  the  man  who  is  the  lessee,  and 
who,  in  all  cases  in  the  trust  where  I  am  concerned,  until  this  year,  was  abso^ 
lutely  a  labouring  man.  I  have  always  given  it  out  as  a  matter  of  certain^,  Aat 
he  may  depend  upon  having  employment  within  the  immediate  precincts  of  his 
own  house. 

719.  You  mean  you  always  prefer  the  lessee  himself  being  the  coUector  ?<— 4le 
always  makes  himself  so. 

72a.  What  security  have  you  that  he  will  pay  you  the  rent  ? — We  always  require 
security. 

721.  Mr.  Ornisby  Gore.]  Are  you  not  aware  that,  in  that  year  when  the  &rmer 
of  the  post-horse  duties  came  to  bid  for  the  tolls,  some  of  the  gatekeepers  gave 
more  for  the  gates  than  they  were  worth  ? — They  certainly  did,  from  the  oomped^ 
tion  that  was  created ;  and,  further  than  that,  it  was  a  year  when  the  tolls  Were 
expected  to  incre  ase ;  if  it  had  been  a  year  when  the  tolls  were  expected  to  dimi- 
nish, I  should  ha  ye  considered  it  my  duty  still  to  have  advised  the  clutirman  to 
take  the  separate  biddings  for  all  the  gates  to  be  set  up. 

724.  CkairtMn.] 
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JQ2.  Chaimum.']  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  labonriBg  men,  acting  as  Mr. 

lessees  aod  contractors,  would  be  willing  to  give  up  their  time  and  labour  for     Thomas  Penson. 
nothing,  and  give  a  rent  greater  than  the  tolls  which  have  been  received  from  the  ' 

public  ? — ^They  will  not  give  a  rent  greater  than  what  they  receive  from  the  public,      *^  ^^^  *^^ 
if  they  know  it ;  but  they  give  what  from  their  own  observation  and  knowledge 
they  conceive  the  gates  to  be  worth.    Such  cases  however  have  occurred,  I  have 
mo  doubt. 

723.  Mr.  Childer3\]  Who  is  the  responsible  person  in  your  trust  &r  taking 
security  ? — The  clerk  of  the  trust ;  and  a  bond  is  taken  from  the  party  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent  by  monthly  instalment  in  adviuu^e. 

734,  Chairman.']  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to  the  possibility  of 
appointing  the  men  who  work  on  the  roads  as  constables,  so  as  to  establish  a  fai^h- 
way  police  along  the  line  of  road,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  felons  or  other 
olfiaQciers  ? — I  li^ve  frequently  thought  tfiat  tne  foreman,  who  has  probably  the 
charge  of  three,  or  four,  or  five  miles  of  road,  would  be  a  vety  proper  person  to  be 
made  a  special  constable.  In  point  of  fiact,  he  has  now  instructions  from  the  frustees 
tQ  lay  informations  against  any  parties  who  commit  depr^ations  on  the  road. 

725.  But  he  is  not  sworn  in  ndw  ? — No. 

726.  Do  you  not  think  if  you  could  employ  that  mui  as  superintendent,  and 
have  the  labourers  under  him  sworn  as  special  constables,  you  might  establish 
a  highway  police,  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  country? — They  certainly 
would  he  a  check.  If  it  were  known  that  these  men  were  poKce  officers,  that 
would  be  a  cheek  upon  dil  parties  within  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  roads. 

727.  You  mean  upon  travellers  on  the  road  ?— Yes, 

728.  Lord  Clive.]  Would  not  the  benefit  of  that  be  limited  to  the  populous 
parts  of  the  country  ? — Of  course ;  in  a  mountainous  district  the  men  are  very 
widely  placed. 

729.  Chairman.']  It  would  prevent  the  escape  of  offenders  from  justice? — 
Immediately  adjoining  a  town  it  would  ;  but  men  at  a  distance  are  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  class  of  persons  they  would  be  jvistified  in  stopping. 

730.  Supposing  you  lived  at  Shrewsbury,  and  an  offence  was  committed  there, 
and  the  offender  wished  to  get  to  London  ;  if  there  were  a  highway  police,  would 
you  not  be  able,  by  giving  a  proper  description  of  the  offender,  and  offering 
a  reward,  to  make  the  highway  police  so  active  th^t  there  would  be  much  less 
chance  of  escape  than  is  the  case  at  present  ? — It  has  never  fallen  within  my 
department  to  consider  that. 

73 1 .  Mr.  Ortnsby  Gore.]  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  employed 
sopae  of  your  men  pn  the  road  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes,  to  lodge  inforo^tion,  but 
not  as  constables, 

732.  I  believe  you  have  been  lately  concerned  in  procuring  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  the  Montgomeryshire  trust,  ^nd  you  also  know  something  of  the  obtaining  tiie 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  adjoining  trust;  did  not  the  expense  of  these  Acts  of 
Parliament  come  very  heavy  upon  the  trusts?— The  expense  of  obtaining  the 
Montgomery  Act  was  exeeediogly  heavy* 

733.  Can  you  state  what  wa&  the  amount  ?- — It  came  to  2,000  /.  and  upwards. 

734.  What  was  the  expense  of  the  Oswestry  Act? — I  think  that  was  1,200/* 
I  am  not  so  positive  as  to  that.  I  know  the  former  Act  for  Montgomeryshire  cost 
between  1,400/.  and  1,500/. 

735*.  Lord  Clive.]  Might  not  those  expenses  be  considerably  diminished,  if  the 
central  board  of  management,  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  early  part  of  your 
examination,  had  the  power  to  authorize  small  lines  of  improvement  to  be  made, 
without  making  it  necessary  for  the  commissioners  to  go  to  Parliament  ? — Cer- 
tainly. I  have  known  instances  where  the  trusts  were  greatly  injured  in  conse- 
quence of  small  portions  of  the  road  not  being  included  in  that  district ;  and  if 
any  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  magistrates 
in  quarter  sessions,  and  the  consent  of  the  central  board,  portions  of  road  might 
either  he  made  turnpike  road,  or  might  be  consolidated  with  other  trusts,  I  think 
the  advantage  of  a  board  of  central  control  of  that  description,  as  well  as  a  direct 
general  management,  would  be  very  great 

736.  You  me^n  a  general  board  of  control  in  the  country,  not  in  London? — 
A  board  of  control  in  London  to  that  extent. 

737,  Mr.  OrtMbtf  Gore,]  I  understood  you  to  speak  of  the  inconvenience  Qf 
a  board  of  control  in  London  for  the  execution  of  the  works^? — Yes. 
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738.  Do  you  think  a  board  of  control  would  be  advantageous,  with  a  view  of 
reducing  the  expense  of  the  consolidation  of  trusts  in  the  country,  and  in  joining 
smaller  trusts  to  larger  ones? — I  do.  Instead  of  going  to  the  expense  of  400 L  or 
500/.  to  make  a  small  branch  road  a  turnpike  road,  what  has  occurred  to  me  is 
this,  that  provided  a  case  could  be  made  out  to  the  magistrates  at  sessions,  upon 
the  application  of  the  local  board  of  trustees  of  any  district  within  the  count?, 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  county  in  which  the  road  was  that  it  shoufd 
become  a  turnpike  road,  or  that  it  should  be  consolidated  with  the  trust  to  which 
it  did  not  then  belong,  by  proper  notices  first  given  that  such  a  question  would 
be  discussed  by  the  magistrates  in  open  court,  there  being  an  appeal  from  that 
court  to  the  board  of  control ;  I  think  if  the  board  of  control  had  the  power  of 
directing,  upon  the  decision  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  forwarded  to  thembj 
the  clerk  of  the  peace,  without  the  expense  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  that  por- 
tion of  road  should  become  a  turnpike  road,  or  that  it  should  be  consolidated  witb 
another  trust,  it  would  save  much  expense,  and  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  locality. 

739.  Lord  Cli'oe.']  Do  you  intend,  under  such  circumstances,  that  thie  parties 
applying  for  it  should  defray  the  expense,  or  that  it  should  be  defrayed  out  of 
a  general  fund  ? — Not  out  of  the  funds  of  the  trust,  but  that  it  should  be  their  own 
Act,  for  which  they  ought  to  pay ;  and  I  should  propose  that  they  should  be  in- 
corporated as  far  as  powers  go,  but  not  as  to  means. 

740.  Then  you  would  also  propose,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense, 
that  the  parties  who  had  that  controlling  power  should  have  the  power  of  direct- 
ing  what  turnpike  gate  or  gates  should  be  placed  upon  the  road  ?— Yes,  of 
directing  that  it  should  be  a  turnpike  road.  I  am  satisfied  myself,  as  a  surveyor, 
that  if  Parliament  could  adopt  any  system  by  which  the  attendance  of  surveyors 
and  solicitors  could  be  obviated,  and  by  which  the  expense  of  attending  in  LondoQ 
could  be  saved,  the  districts  would  be  greatly  benefited,  much  as  the  roads  have 
been  improved  of  late  years ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  expenditure  would  be  applied 
to  their  improvement  which  is  now  swallowed  up  in  what  I  have  always  felt  to  be 
a  needless  and  shameful  waste. 

741 .  Mr.  Ormshy  Gore.]  What  is  the  extent  of  the  road  comprised  in  that  Act 
of  Parliament  which  cost  2,000  /.  ^ — Nearly  500  miles. 

742.  Chairman.']  Have  you  seen  the  bituminous  road  at  Pimlico  ? — Yes. 

743.  Have  you  been  to  inspect  it  since  your  arrival  ? — I  have. 

744.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  principle  of  that  road  ? — I  think  the  principle 
is  an  advantageous  one ;  and  I  think  it  is  applicable  to  the  purpose  for  which 
Mr.  Cassell  intends  it. 

745.  Do  you  think  it  can  be  brought  into  general  use  ? — I  should  conceive 
not,  from  the  very  great  extent  of  material  required.  The  cost  will  of  coarse  be 
the  criterion. 

746.  As  far  as  your  information  goes,  do  you  think  it  will  answer?— That  por- 
tion of  it  which  is  efficiently  done  appears  to  me  to  be  as  perfect  as  it  was  at  the 
time  it  was  laid  down. 
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Richard  Mayney  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Richard  Mayncy        747-  Chairman.]  YOU  hold  a  situation  connected  with  the  police  establish- 
Esq.        *    ment  ? — I  am  one  of  the  commissioners  of  police,  w  ith  Colonel  Rowan. 

748.  Being  conversant  with  the  subject,  would  you  state  to  the  ^^oinB^.^ 

(subject  of  course,  to  any  correction  you  may  hereafter  make  ^^^^^'^^^^/^^^•^aT 
ation)  whether  or  not  you  think  it  eligible  to  establish  anything  like  a  ^^^  L 
police  throughout  the  country  ? — I  should  say,  generally,  that  as  there  is  at  V^  .^ 
a  great  deficiency  of  police,  I  think  any  good  police  would  be  very  ^   ^^^ 
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There  are  many  advantages  in  having  a  police  on  a  road,  not  only  in  preventing     Richard  Mayne^ 
those  crimes  which  may  be  effected  there,  as  highway  robberies,  but  by  stopping  ^^^* 

suspicious  persons,  and  tracirg  property  the  produce  of  any  felony  that  may       "TTI       7"^ 
have  been  committed ;  the  police  on  the  road  would  thus  cause  detection,  and       *       ^J  *  3  • 
check  the  commission  of  the  crime,  by  rendering  difficult  the  conveying  of  the 
goods  away  along  the  road. 

749.  You  think  it  would  check  felonies  as  well  as  every  other  offence  ? — It 
would  have  that  effect  at  all  places  within  its  reach ;  police  in  any  one  part  of 
the  country  is  a  protection  to  a  certain  e^ttent  to  every  place  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

750.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.']  The  plan  was  suggested  of  having  workmen  located  at 
€very  one  or  two  miles,  and  that  they  should  be  of  sufficiently  good  character  to 
constitute  the  police  alluded  to,  and  yet  they  were  to  be  workmen  on  the  road ; 
what  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  that  system  ? — It  is  difficult  to  give  a  direct 
answer  to  that ;  as  compared  with  any  other  sytem  of  police,  I  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  offering  an  opinion  as  to  its  efficacy ;  1  can  only  say,  generally,  as  I  did 
before,  that  any  police  established  upon  a  good  system  must  be  usefiil.  I  believe 
there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  police  at  present  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  except 
in  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  in  places  where,  under 
the  new  Corporation  Act,  there  has  been  a  new  system  formed ;  but  in  the  rural 
districts  there  is  a  total  want  of  police  at  present.  In  some  parts  there  has  been 
a  voluntary  organization  of  a  police,  on  the  pressure  of  some  immediate  occasion 
for  them,  either  from  incendiarism  or  sheep-stealing,  or  crimes  of  any  serious 
description  becoming  more  prevalent  in  the  districts;  but  the  constables  or 
police  are  usually  discharged  as  soon  as  the  immediate  occasion  for  which  they 
were  wanted  is  over. 

751.  By  this  plan,  you  perceive  they  are  living  singly,  and  every  four  or  five 
would  be  under  a  superior  officer,  the  fifth  man  of  them,  who  would  perhaps 
have  a  little  more  control  over  the  rest,  so  as  to  ensure  a  degree  of  discipline 
among  them ;  at  the  same  time  not  residing  together  ? — If  the  men  were  well 
chosen  and  properly  trained  and  controlled,  that  might  be  a  very  useful  establish- 
ment for  the  protection  of  roads,  and  even  beyond  that  perhaps,  in  places  in  the 
neighbourhood.        • 

752.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.]  Without  wishing  at  once  to  enter  into  detail,  you 
think  generally,  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  police  force  would  be  desirable  ? 
— ^Yes,  it  might ;  any  good  system  of  police  would  be  useful.  I  believe  there  is 
a  great  deficiency,  or  rather  a  total  want  of  police  throughout  the  country. 

753.  Is  there  not  a  great  deficiency  from  the  want  of  union;  that  is,  if  an 
offence  is  committed  in  one  parish,  the  local  constable  of  that  parish  may  pro- 
bably attend  to  investigate  the  subject,  but  the  local  authorities  or  constables  of  the 
other  parish  do  not  consider  themselves  called  upon  to  interfere  ? — That  is  a  very 
great  evil ;  we  find  it  to  be  so  from  various  communications  we  receive  from  the 
country.  Constant  and  speedy  communication  is  the  foundation  of  police  opera- 
tions, both  for  the  prevention  of  crimes,  and  the  apprehension  of  offenders  when 
they  have  taken  place. 

754.  You  conclude  that  this  force  might  be  organised  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reiider  it  effective ;  would  you  suggest  any  means  to  make  it  so  ? — I  am  not  aware 
how  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  the  management  of  it  to  a  higher  source  than  the 
persons  immediately  located  on  the  road ;  that  is,  under  whose  control  it  is  pro- 
posed to  place  it. 

755.  ouppose  the  surveyor  of  the  road  was  a  sort  of  chief  policeman,  and 
made  reports  of  cases  of  delinquency ;  is  that  what  you  would  recommend  ? — 
There  should  be  some  higher  control  than  by  those  persons  who  are  themselves 
police  constables. 

756.  Mr.  Childers.']  That  is  taking  the  system  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  of 
'  the  roads ;  but  suppose  you  took  one  man  out  of  every  four,  that  number  being 

appointed  for  every  four  miles,  in  that  case  do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
probability  of  his  being  of  use  ? — I  should  think  he  might ;  nay,  even  as  to  the 
whole,  they  may  be  usefiil,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

757.  Inasmuch  as  if  a  man  were  placed  on  the  road,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  be  looking  out  at  night ;  from  your  knowledge  of  the  police,  what  should 
you  say  would  be  the  expense  that  would  arise  to  have  a  man  of  the  character 
that  would  be  requisite  in  that  case ;  what  would  it  be  necessary  to  give  him, 
considering  him  only  as  a  policeman,  that  is,  with  the  view  of  instituting  a  night 
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RichflrdMa^^    police   on  the  road? — The  pay  of  a^  police  constable  in  town  is  19^.  a  weel, 
E^q.  and  their  clothes  are  about  2^.  a  week  more;  he  has  also  a  small  allowaBce  of 

'      coals ;  and  besides  that,  there  is  the  prospect  of  promotion,  which,  in  a  lar^  bodj 

i§  Maji  1836.  ^f  police,  gives  a  great  stimulus.  In  the  country,  men  may  be  had  for  sonotethiiig 
less^but  the  amount  of  payment  still  depends  on  the  local  circumstances;  16j.  or 
17  5.  a  week  perhaps  may  be  sufficient ;  but  the  men  ought  to  be  paid  more  thai 
the  labourers  of  the  place,  or  they  cannot  possess  the  necessary  aumority  to  Hiaie 
them  useful  as  constables. 

758.  What  do  you  conceive  would  be  the  number  of  men  necessary  f<Mr  insti- 
tuting this  night  police  on  a  road ;  that  is,  per  mile  or  per  miles? — I  smi  not  able 
to  give  more  than  a  general  answer  to  that,  it  would  depend  so  much  upon  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  metropolitan  police  district,  which  extends  as  far  as 
JBrentford,  and  Highgate  and  Norwood,  as  we  get  distant  from  the  ceatre,  tke 
great  mass  of  the  metropolis,  the  number  of  the^men  is  considerably  less  in  pio- 
pqrtion  to  the  extent  of  the  district. 

759-  Colonel  Ru$hhrooke^  In  what  proportion? — It  depends  on  loeal  eircum- 
stajLces,  and  varies  from  time  to  time. 

760.  Mr.  ChUders.]  Do  you  conceive  it  necessary  to  the  establishmeiit  of 
a  night  police  that  more  tnan  one  man  should  appear  on  the  road  at  &e  same 
time  ? — No,  I  think  not,  if  that  one  man  is  properly  armed.  The  horse-patiol 
act  to  a  certain  extent  beyond  the  metropolitan  police  district,  to  the  extent  rf 
some  16  or  16  miles  from  town,  and  I  beUeve  are  placed  singly  on  duty. 

761.  Colonel  JRuskbrooke.']  The  question  applies  not  to  the  provinces,  where 
there  would  be  no  horse  police ;  but  whether  one  man  would  be  sufficieBt  in 
the  towns  ? — K  the  question  apply  to  such  towns  as  Manchester,  Liverpool  and 
Bristol,  I  should  say,  you  must  deal  with  them  pretty  much  the  same  as  with 
London.  In  the  country  places,  as  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  it  would 
be  quite  unnecessary  to  have  the  same  proportion  of  police  on  the  roads. 

762.  Mr.  Childers.]  The  question  applied  to  the  general  average  of  turnpike 
roads,  excepting  the  very  wild  countries  and  the  very  populous  ones;  you 
are  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  man  might  go  out  alone,  so  far  as  attending  to  the 
police  duties  at  night  went,  are  you  not? — ^Yes,  I  think  so;  there  may  be 
exceptions  here  and  there. 

703.  If  he  attended  to  the  night  police,  how  far  would  he  be  able  to  attend  to 
the  road  in  the  day-time  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say ;  the  most  useful  times  for  him 
to  be  ei^ployed  in  the  night,  on  police  duty,  vary  with  the  seascm ;  usually  for 
two  or  three  hours  after  night-fall,  and  the  same  time  i^ain  towards  day-bres^ 
Police  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  upon  the  roads  at  this  season,  from  the 
hour  of  nine  o'clock  until  one,  and  then  again  ip  the  morning  from  four  to  five. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  they  are  of  less  use  comparatively,  though  occa- 
sionally the  police  are  w^ted  at  all  times, 

764.  Colonel  Rmhhrooke.'\  The  proposition  was,  that  there  should  be  a  niaa 
to  every  mile  on  the  station  on  which  they  were  employed,  and  that  they  should 
forifi  the  police  of  that  line;  it  was  then  suggested,  whether  those  four  mai 
might  not  be  so  arranged  as  to  take  both  night  and  day  work ;  that  is,  tlmt  a 
man  should  both  labour  in  the  day-time  on  the  road,  and  be  a  policema^  for  one 
night  in  five ;  but  suppose  he  could  not  perform  the  duty  of  a  labourer  by  day, 
and  a  policeman  by  night,  would  one  man  for  that  four  or  five  miles  be  a  suffi- 
ciently thick  distribution  of  night  police? — In  a  great  many  parts  of  the  countiy 
it  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

765.  Mr.  Childers.]  You  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  a  look  out  from 
about  nine  till  one,  and  then  from  four  till  six ;  now  if  a  man  were  attending  to 
both  these  duties,  you  could  perhaps  tell  the  Committee,  from  your  experience, 
what  attention  you  could  expect  from  him  the  rest  of  the  day  ? — ^The  only  actual 
ground  of  comparison  I  could  take  from  experience,  is  the  attendance  of  our 
men  at  the  magistrates'  office  with  their  cases.  Certainly,  sometimes  they  are 
kept  as  many  as  six  or  seven  hours  at  the  magistrates'  office,  which  is  quite  as 
wearying  a  duty,  I  should  think,  as  working  on  the  road. 

766.  He  would  be  hardly  equal  to  more  than  half  a  day's  work,  if  he  was  to 
be  considered  what  you  call  a  night  policeman,  would  he  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

767.  Mr.  Fleming.']  The  class  of  persons  you  employ  in  the  night  police  is 
different  from  those  employed  on  the  roadr — Certainly;  all  the  metropolitan 
police  go  through  a  very  strict  examination  before  admission  into  the  service, 
0:94  i^ust  nqt  only  be  very  well  recomndended  as  to  mo^  ooQduct  and  geneial 
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quistlificfittions,  but  are  required  to  read  and  write,  sLnd  alsb  to  possess  considerably     Richard  Mayne, 
ititelligence.  Esq. 

768.  Therefore,  should  you  not  feel  apprehensive  that  that  class  of  persons  "Z  T^ 
^ho  work  on  the  road  would  not  possess  sufficient  intelligence? — I  see  great  ^^^  ^^  ' 
difficulty  in  combining  the  two  characters.   At  the  same  time,  such  an  estaUish- 

ment  of  police  may  be  better  than  none. 

769.  Mr.  Childers.']  Are  you  inclined  to  think,  looking  at  the  whole  case, 
much  would  be  gained  by  employing  mile-men  as  police ;  or  do  you  not  think 
that  a  separate  establishment  of  police  Would  not  in  the  end  be  as  cheap  ?— 
I  should  greatly  prefer  a  separate  establishment. 

770.  Chairffian.']  You  have  stated  that  the  London  policemen  are  well 
educated,  and  so  forth;  but  have  they  not  much  more  to  do,  and  do  ydu  not 
require  men  of  better  education  as  policemen  in  London,  than  Jrbu  require  for 
the  more  ordinary  constables  in  the  country  ? — Yes ;  more  especially  if  such 
constables  are  confined  to  the  roads  merely. 

771.  You  stated  just  now,  probably  very  justly,  that  you  would  prefer  police- 
men whose  sole  duty  was  to  be  policemen,  to  road  labourers,  acting  as  such ; 
but  you  must  be  well  aware  that  the  great  difference  in  expense  would  make  it 
impossible  to  establish  that  sort  of  police  throughout  the  country,  with  any 
degree  of  efficiency ;  therefore,  taking  that  into  consideration,  and  confining 
your  attention  to  the  mile-men  on  the  road,  what,  in  your  estimation,  would 
be  a  fair  remuneration  to  a  labourer  who  might  earn  12«.  a  week  on  the 
road,  if  he  was  willing,  or  if  he  was  appointed,  to  act  as  constable  at  other 
times;  that  is,  assuming  that  the  labourer  had  12s.  a  week  for  working 
on  the  road  for  12  hours,  from  six  to  six,  and  assuming  that  it  was  Arranged 
that  this  man  should  act  also  as  a  policeman  or  constable,  what  additional  remu- 
neration would  you  consider  one  of  those  men  ought  to  receive  ? — First  of  all  I 
should  consider  whether  it  was  advisable  to  tempt  the  man  to  undertake  more 
than  he  could  properly  perform ;  whether  he  must  not  do  his  work  as  a  labourer 
badly,  or  be  inefficient  as  a  policeman.  I  think  if  a  man  works  12  hours  in  the 
day,  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  mote,  except  now  and  then ;  a  man  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  particular  occasion  may. 

772.  Perhaps  the  term  "  policeman,"  used  both  by  the  witness  and  the  Com- 
mittee, may  be  understood  to  refer  strictly  to  the  duty  so  well  performed  by  the 
police  in  this  metropolis ;  but  the  witness,  in  giving  an  answer  to  the  question, 
will  bear  in  mind  mat  in  the  event  of  such  a  police  being  established,  acting  as 
road  labourers,  the  duty  demsmded  of  them  would  be  of  a  vety  inferior  deseriptibii 
to  that  which  is  demanded  from  the  policemen  in  this  great  metropolis? — If  th6 
men  were  properly  elected,  and  kept  under  ecmtrol,  it  would  certainly  be  an  im- 
provement ;  in  the  day-time,  in  case  of  assault  or  misdemeanor  bang  committed, 
they  would  be  useful  to  act  oa  the  moment  as  policemen. 

773.  Now  with  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  such  a  measure,  the  eligibility  of  th6 
men  seeming  to  be  admitted,  do  you  think  it  would  occasion  any  great  additional 
expense  ? — ^As  to  uniting  the  two  characters,  I  should  observe  that  I  think  you 
would  find  a  great  many  good  workmen  on  the  road,  who  would  be  of  no  use  as 
police ;  you  must  get  a  superior  class  in  order  to  render  them  efficient  as  police, 
and  also  to  raise  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  to  act. 

774.  Mr.  Childers.']  Suppose  it  were  considered  necessary  to  have  a  ^police 
generally  throughout  the  country,  would  not  the  point  resolve  itself  into  this, 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  there  would  be  any  saving  of  expense  by  forming  the 
road  labourers,  or  some  part  of  them,  into  a  police  ? — I  am  unable  to  speak^ 
except  very  loosisly  and  very  much  at  large,  as  to  that ;  I  should  imagine  that 
there  would  be  very  little  gained  by  combining  the  two  characters. 

775.  It  is  your  opinion,  that  if  a  man  forms  part  of  a  rural  police,  it  is  advisable 
he  should  give  up  his  time  entirely  to  that  one  object? — Looking  to  his  efficiency 
as  a  policeman,  unquestionably  so ;  the  expense  is  another  consideration. 

776.  Have  you  considered  it  in  the  view  of  expense,  namely,  whether  a  man 
can  extend  his  authority  and  observation  over  so  great  an  extent  of  country  as  to 
make  it  as  cheap  to  employ  one  man  wholly  as  two  men  in  part? — I  should  prefer 
having  one  man  wholly. 

777.  Looking  to  the  expense  as  well  as  to  the  efficiency  ? — I  should  conceive 
so :  where  you  have  two  duties  combined,  you  would  also  have  a  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  man  in  health,  and  making  him  work  effectually  in  both. 

778.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.]  All  the  plans  of  the  witness  have  been  guided  very 
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Riehard  MaynCf    much  by  his  experience  of  the  very  great  efficiency  which  it  is  known  the  metropo- 
^'  litan  police  combine ;  but  with  regard  to  the  police,  as  it  has  been  denominated  in 

T7I  TZ.  the  Committee,  walking  on  the  roads,  it  being  only  necessary  for  the  men  on  pecu- 
^  V  ^  3  •  jjg^j.  occasions  to  be  called  out  at  night,  and  there  not  being  the  regular  guards 
taken  at  night  in  the  country  as  there  are  in  London,  and  it  being  only  in  case  of 
the  commission  of  any  serious  crime  in  the  neighbourhood  that  they  would  be 
called  out  for  night  duty  at  all ;  in  fact,  it  being  more  with  the  view  of  having 
labourers  acting  in  the  capacity  of  constables  to  detect  any  criminal  during  the 
day-time  when  they  are  working  on  the  roads,  that  they  would  be  liable  to  be 
called  upon,  or  on  some  extraordinary  occasion  when  it  might  be  necessary  to 
bring  a  large  body  together ;  does  the  witness  still  remain  of  that  opinion  ? — 1  am 
perhaps  unavoidably  biassed  by  what  I  know  best  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
police  in  town ;  I  have  little  experience  of  what  would  be  necessary  in  the  coun- 
try, or  in  what  may  be  called  purely  a  rural  district;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
prevention  of  crime,  which  is  the  most  important  result  to  be  aimed  at  by  a  police, 
will  be  much  better  obtained  by  police  who  can  devote  their  whole  time  to  the 
duty,  by  day  or  night,  as  may  be  required.  Men  who  are  volunteers  for  occa- 
sional duty  will  do  a  great  deal  more  than  you  can  call  on  them  to  do  regularly ; 
and  I  fear  it  would  not  be  found  that  the  same  man  could  continue  to  ^perform 
with  effect  the  duties  of  a  policeman,  while  employed  usually  in  working  on  the 
roads.  Such  an  establishment,  however,  as  has  been  alluded  to,  with  good  men, 
might  be  useful  as  police  for  the  road. 

779.  Mr.  Childers.]  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  rural  guard  abroad  ? 
— Not  sufficient  to  speak  of  it. 

780.  Have  you  turned  vour-  mind  at  all  to  the  subject  of  the  rural  police,  as 
connected  with  the  turnpike  roads ;  that  is,  whether  in  any  plan  for  a  rural  potice, 
the  plan  of  working  on  the  high  roads  has  been  considered  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

781.  Chairman.']  You  stated  that  the  individuals  who  now  work  on  roads 
are  not  in  that  situation  of  life  to  make  a  sufficient  constabulary  force ;  do  you 
think  that  in  the  event  of  their  wages  being  raised  from  12^.  to  15 «.  a  week,  that 
would  command  a  sufficient  force  ? — Yes ;  but  then  if  you  raise  the  wages  of  the 
labourers  it  comes  to  a  question  of  amount  of  pay  as  between  the  labourers  and 
men  to  be  used  exclusively  as  police. 

782.  Mr.  Childers.]  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  police  force  with 
reference  to  the  necessity  of  superintendence ;  that  is,  how  much  it  is  per  head 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  inhabitants? — No ;  it  must  vary  so  much  accord- 
ing to  local  circumstances.  I  may  observe,  that  applications  have  been  made  to 
the  commissioners  of  police  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  for  men  to  act  as 
constables  in  rural  districts ;  and  a  veiy  few  men,  even  one  man  for  a  parish  of 
considerable  size,  has  been  found  so  efficient,  that  the  adjdining  parishes  have 
combined  to  have  men  in  the  same  way  ;  and  we  have  had  several  letters  speak- 
ing in  the  highest  terms  of  their  usefulness. 

783.  Looking  at  the  efficiency  of  the  police  in  an  agricultural  district,  with  one 
.  man  in  a  parish,  have  you  ever  considered  whether  that  bears  any  proportion  to 

the  number  of  men  required  in  a  closely  populated  town,  and  in  what  propor- 
tion ? — I  am  unable  to  say  now,  but  I  could  refer  to  letters  which  would  enable 
me  to  say.  The  nature  of  parishes  differ  very  much  ;  if  they  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  large  town,  there  is  more  difficulty  than  in  wholly  rural  places. 

784.  Can  you  say  what  you  consider  generally  in  a  large  town,  such  as  London 
or  Manchester,  is  the  proportion  per  population  ? — Even  in  towns  it  varies ;  it  is 
impossible  to  say  without  reference  to  localities.  By  reference  to  the  map  by 
which  this  metropolis  is  divided,  it  would  be  at  once  apparent  how  greatly  it 
differs,  in  consequence  of  many  local  and  temporary  circumstances.  In  the  day- 
time, in  Grosvenor-square,  for  instance,  police  are  comparatively  but  little  wanted 
to  what  they  are  in  Oxford-street  and  St.  Giles's. 

785.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  the  policemen  bear  to  the  whole  population? 
— ^There  are  3,400  police,  and  nearly  1,600,000  people;  the  police  I  mention  are 
both  for  day  and  night ;  the  whole  number  is  never  on  duty  at  one  time ;  about 
two-thirds  are  on  duty  at  night. 

786.  Chairman.']  On  a  general  principle,  does  not  the  necessity  for  the 
number  of  police  increase  with  the  density  of  the  population  ? — Yes,  generally, 
but  depending  also  on  other  circumstances. 

787.  The  converse  of  that  is  equally  true,  is  it  not,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
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ratio  of  the  population  increases  the  proportion  of  the  police  constables  would  be     Richard  Mt^ne, 
less  ? — ^Yes,  but  still  varpng  according  to  the  character  of  the  population.  ^4- 

788.  Mt.  Fleming.]  Does  your  3,400  include  the  City  police  ? — No;  the  City       TT'      T\ 
population  is  only  120,000 ;  I  think  there  are  about  1,600,000  within  the  metro-  *'  ^^ 
politan  police  limits,  which  extend  to  a  certain  degree  round  town. 

789.  Mr.  Childer$.]  What  number  is  there  at  Manchester? — I  do  not  know. 

790.  Do  you  know  any  place  where  you  think  the  police  establishment  is  as 
good,  in  your  opinion,  as  in  the  Metropolis ;  and  do  you  know  their  numbers  and 
relative  proportions  ? — New  establishments  of  police  are  now  forming  at  different 
places,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  the  proportions. 

791.  Your  own  impression  would  be,  that  in  Manchester  an  equal  number  of 
police  could  attend  to  a  larger  population  than  in  London?— Certainly. 

792.  And  so  it  is  in  genersd,  according  to  the  size  of  the  towns  ? — Yes ;  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  being  the  same,  the  greater  the  numbers  the  greater 
is  the  proportion  required. 

793.  You  would  imagine,  probably,  in  a  merely  rural  district,  one  man  would 
be  able  to  look  after  many  thousands  instead  of  hundreds  ? — Certainly. 

794.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.]  In  the  centre  of  how  many  miles  would  he  be 
standing  ? — He  cannot  visit  all  parts  of  the  district,  nor  exercise  so  great  a  con- 
trol over  them  as  in  towns,  but  in  country  places  that  would  not  be  necessary. 

795.  But  that  does  away  with  your  idea  of  the  eflSciency  of  anything  like  a 
road  police,  because  you  only  mean  him  to  be  in  the  centre  of  a  village  or  a  knot 
of  villages? — No;  1  spoke  of  what  1  knew  had  been  done  in  establishing  an 
efficient  police  in  country  places  of  considerable  extent,  with  only  a  very  few  men 
in  comparison  with  what  would  be  necessary  for  the  same  extent  of  town. 

796.  Mr.  Childers.']  Do  you  think  that  if  an  efficient  rural  police  were 
appointed,  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  an  additional  police  on  the  high 

»roads  ? — I  think  they  might  be  still  usenil  occasionally,  as  an  addition ;  but  if 
there  were  a  good  police  in  each  village  or  town  and  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, I  think  there  would  be  very  litSe  occasion  for  the  police  merely  on  the 
road,  for  it  would  then  be  with  a  view  more  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime 
actually  upon  the  road,  such  as  highway  robbery  or  assaults,  which  very  rarely 
occur  in  the  present  state  of  the  country. 

797.  Supposing  an  efficient  rural  police  to  be  established,  do  you  imagine 
that  the  appointment  of  some  of  the  road-men  as  constables  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  expense  of  so  doing,  putting  aside  at  this  time  the  idea  of  their  acting  as 
a  patrol? — I  am  not  aware  of  what  the  increased  expense  would  be,  but  I  say 
their  services  might  be  of  value,  and  probably  would  be ;  but  how  much  the 
increase  of  the  expense  would  be,  by  having  them  as  policemen  as  well  as  road- 
men, I  am  not  able  to  say. 

798.  On  the  whole,  you  think  the  loss  to  the  road  would  not  be  equivalent  to 
the  gain  from  the  police  by  night? — Looking  at  the  man  merely  as  a  constable 
to  be  called  on  as  any  sudden  occasions  occur  on  the  road,  he  would  be  useful, 
being  always  on  the  spot;  but  viewing  him  as  a  policeman,  to  prevent  crime, 
and  pursue  criminals  when  crime  is  committed,  there  would  be  found  great 
practical  difficulty  in  combining  the  two  characters. 

799.  As  to  this  one  policeman  among  5,000  people,  where  do  you  suppose  him 
to  be ;  where  is  he  to  place  himself  by  day  or  by  night  ? — I  could  not  state  any 
given  point ;  it  will  vary  very  much  according  to  circumstances,  particular  local 
circumstances.  1  could  mention  cases  in  illustration  that  have  occurred,  where 
a  single  man  has  been  sent  down  to  a  rural  district,  and  has  been  found 
very  useful  over  such  a  considerable  district  that  it  might  be  thought  he 
coiUd  hardly  produce  any  effect ;  but  we  find  by  controlling  beer-shops,  and 
Watching  the  bad  characters  (for  the  good  do  not  require  to  be  observed),  very 
great  e^ct  has  been  produced  on  a  large  number  of  people  over  a  very  extended 
district. 

800.  Colonel  Rushbrooke!\  You  do  not  consider  that  watching  on  a  road  is  of 
primary  importance  ? — As  far  as  1  can  give  a  general  opinion,  1  should  say  not 
m  the  present  state  of  things. 

801.  You  would  have  him  look  out  at  various  points,  and  watching  on  the 
highway  is  of  small  importance  compared  with  an  ambiUatory  constable,  in 
respect  of  their  morals? — 1  should  say  so. 

802.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.]  But  an  assistant  constable  would  be  of  considerable 
Use?— :Yes,  there  would  be  use  in  having  a  man's  attention  directed  to  suspicious 
persons  going  along  the  road. 

0.59.  M  803.  Mr. 
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803.  Mr.  Childers.]  Taking  the  average  of  turnpike  roads,  how  often  on  each 
road,  and  at  what  distances,  would  a  constable  of  this  sort  be  useful ;  once  in 
how  many  miles,  would  you  say  ? — On  many  roads  he  need  not  appear  at  all  at 
night. 

804.  The  question  does  not  refer  to  night ;  but  taking  the  average  of  turnpike 
roads  in  the  country  as  20  miles  long,  how  many  men  would  be  necessary  in 
20  miles,  without  reference  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  great  towns,  speaking 
of  that  sort  of  assistant  constable  to  whom  the  police  oflScer  coidd  refer,  asking 
him,  "  have  you  seen  any  body  pass  ? "  how  often  should  you  say  a  policeman 
should  meet  this  sort  of  person  to  whom  he  might  put  that  question  ? — I  should 
say,  probably  eight  or  ten  miles ;  generally  speaking,  any  person  going  along 
a  road  would  be  seen  by  a  man  placed  within  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information  would  be  collected  by  persons  of  intelligence,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  look  out ;  also,  having  a  fewer  number  employed  in  two  capacities,  there 
would  be  less  danger  of  interference  with  their  ordinary  work. 

805.  Mr.  Fleming.']  May  it  be  gathered  from  your  evidence,  that  you  think  if 
this  establishment  were  to  be  confined  entirely  to  the  road  in  order  to  be  useful, 
it  would  hardly  be  worth  the  expense?— I  have  a  general  opinion,  that  crimes 
committed  on  high  roads  merely,  except  perhaps  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  towns,  are  very  few,  ana  the  information  to  be  got  from  parties  travelling 
along  a  road  is  also  comparatively  of  small  value. 

806.  Therefore  you  tnink  these  officers,  to  be  extensively  useful,  should  be 
liable  to  be  called  off  the  roads  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  where  crime  is  liable 
to  be  committed? — Yes;  there  is  great  difficulty  in  severing  the  general  duties 
of  a  constable  from  those  that  are  merely  to  be  performed  on  a  road. 


Sir 
W.Newmany 
Bart. 


Sir  Robert  William  Newman^  Bart.,  of  Mamhead,  Devon,  called  in ;  and 

Examined. 

807.  Chairman.']  WERE  you  Member  of  a  Committee  in  1819,  which  sat  for 
the  improvement  of  highways  in  the  kingdom?— I  was  a  member  of  that  Com- 
mittee. 

808.  You  gave  evidence  on  that  Committee? — I  did. 

809.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  eligibility  of  substituting  some 
other  revenue  for  the  roads  than  that  collected  by  tolls  r — I  have  long  con- 
sidered that  some  other  mode  ought  to  be  adopted,  by  which  a  great  saving  would 
arise  to  the  public,  and  the  collection  might  be  easily  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  assessed  taxes  are  now  collected.  It  seems  to  me,  that  instead  of  being  at 
the  enormous  expense  in  collecting  tolls  as  now  collected,  a  tax  might  be  imposed 
on  horses  and  carriages.  I  should  certainly  prefer  that  to  any  other  mode ;  it  is 
right  to  place  the  tax  on  those  who  more  immediately  benefit  by  good  roads.  If 
the  tax  were  placed  on  houses,  though  they  indirectly  are  benefited  by  roads, 
yet  I  think  that  mode  of  imposing  the  tax  would  not  give  satisfaction ;  but  I  do 
not  see  that  any  one  could  complain  of  paying  a  tax  on  his  horse  or  his  carriage, 
when  with  little  difficulty  he  would  find  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  he  had  paid 
less  in  the  manner  proposed  than  by  paying  at  the  turnpike-gates,  with  frequent 
interruptions  and  delay. 

810.  Colonel  Rushorooke.]  The  tax  you  would  extend  to  carriages  of  all  sorts; 
carriages  and  carts  and  waggons  of  every  proprietor  should  pay  a  slight  tax  ? — 
Certainly ;  I  should  not  recommend  any  exemption  whatever. 

811.  Chairman.]  Have  you  considered  the  expense  incurred,  or  rather  the 
loss  incurred,  by  the  public,  in  the  difference  between  the  amoimt  paid  by 
the  public  in  tolls,  and  the  amount  which  comes  into  the  pockets  of  the  trust  ? — 
I  consider  that  the  trusts  receive  considerably  |ess,  on  account  of  the  great 
expense  in  collecting  the  tolls ;  the  collectors  of  the  tolls  must  be  maintained,  and 
the  expense  of  building  and  keeping  in  repair  the  tollhouses  are  very  heavy ; 
charges  which  might  be  wholly  avoided. 

812.  Lord  Viscount  Clive.]  Can  you  form  any  idea  of  what  the  per-centage  is 
of  the  loss  in  the  amount  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question,  more 
particularly  as  the  tolls  are  often  farmed,  and  it  is  most  difficult  in  many  cases 
to  ascertain  the  amount  collected  by  the  persons  who  have  become  the  contractors. 

813.  Chairman,]  Your  impression  is  that  the  loss  is  considerable?— I  believe 
that  the  public  pays  infinitely  more  than  is  received  by  the  treasurers  of  the 
trusts^ 
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814.  Ha,ve  you  any  knowledge  that  in  abolishing  tolls,  such  a  measure  would  Sir 

be  beneficial  to  the  landed  interest  ? — I  consider  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  ^'  ^*  Newman^ 

landed  and  every  other  interest.  ^^^^' 

815.  Mr.  Chuders.']  The  great  difficulty  is  the  method  of  raising  the  tax;  -T7I  T^ 
your  idea  of  putting  it  on  horses,  carriages  and  waggons,  is  that  of  raising  it  by  *y  ^  3  . 
an  assessed  tax? — The  tax  should  be  put  upon  horses  and  carriage3,  and  collected 

in  the  same  manner  as  you  collect  the  assessed  taxes.  • 

816.  Practically,  it  would  become  one  of  the  assessed  taxes? — It  would  be 
a  road  tax,  and  should  be  collected  by  the  same  person  as  collects  the  assessed 
taxes,  who  should  give  a  separate  receipt  for  such  tax. 

817.  Would  there  not  be  a  great  difficulty  in  this  respect,  that  few  farmers 
pay  any  assessed  taxes  at  present,  and  as  we  all  know  the  great  unwillingness 

}>ersons  have  to  pay  a  direct  tax,  that  as  the  farmer  is  not  now  charged  anything 
or  horse  duty,  he  would  then  have  to  pay  a  tax  for  farming  horses,  waggons, 
carts,  &c.  &c.  ? — ^True  it  is  that  farmers  pay  little  towards  the  assessed  taxes ; 
"  therefore,  if  a  tax  were  imposed  on  their  horses  and  carriages  they  might  justly 
complain,  provided  that  they  did  not  receive  an  adequate  relief;  but  if,  on  put- 
ting the  tax  on  their  horses  aed  carriages,  you  removed  the  tolls  at  turnpike 
gates,  and  relieved  them  from  all  other  road  charges,  I  cannot  see  there  would 
be  any  just  cause  for  complaint.  The  honourable  Member  anticipates  the  objec- 
tion of  farmers  to  a  direct  tax  :  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  now  pay  the 
tolls,  which  would  cease,  and  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
commutation  so  as  to  protect  the  farmers ;  for  I  am  well  aware,  that  in  fixing  the 
tax  it  must  be  graduated,  and  that  due  protection  must  be  affi)rded  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest. 

818.  yir.  Fleming.']  Would  you  not  consider  it  a  preferable  mode  of  collecting 
such  a  tax,  that  it  should  be  charged  or  collected  as  the  parish  or  county  rate, 
as  a  sort  of  turnpike  rate,  and  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  consolidated  trusts, 
or  the  commissioners  of  those  consolidated  trusts,  rather  than  it  should  be  col- 
lected with  the  other  assessed  taxes  ? — It  might  be  done  in  either  way. 

819.  Chairman.]  You  have  no  objection  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  honourable 
Member,  but  you  are  not  prepared  with  a  precise  answer? — I  am  not. 

820.  You  are  decidedly  therefore  of  opnion,  that  the  doing  away  with  the  tolls 
and  substituting  other  means,  would  be  desirable  ? — Most  certainly. 

821.  Have  you  at  all  turned  your  attention  to  the  advantage  of  consolidating 
the  trusts,  both  the  management  and  the  funds? — Having  been  for  so  many 
years  an  acting  trustee  of  roads,  I  have  formed  some  opinion  on  that  subject. 
X  have  seen  much  inconvenience  arise  from  small  trusts;  they  operate  very 
much  against  the  interests  of  the  community.  A  consolidation  is  a  very  great 
advantage,  provided  that  the  commissioners  and  their  officers  carrying  on  that 
trust,  do  it  efficiently  ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  great  importance  and  extent,  for  it 
includes  a  variety  of  matter.  No  one  was  more  anxious  than  I  was,  that  Par- 
liament should  effect  the  consolidation  of  the  turnpikes  around  London ;  I  was 
one  of  the  first  who  promoted  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  then 
having  a  seat  in  Parliament.  I  considered  the  consolidation  would  be  highly 
beneficial,  and  experience  has  proved  it.  I  attribute  the  success  of  this  consoli- 
dation of  the  metropolitan  trusts  to  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  business  has 
been  carried  on  by  experienced,  unprejudiced  and  impartial  commissioners, 
assisted  by  very  competent  officers.  The  same  result  I  should  not  expect  if  a 
large  consolidated  trust  were  placed  under  the  usual  system  of  turnpike  trusts, 
composed  as  they  are  of  numerous  irresponsible  trustees,  many  of  \yhom  confine 
their  views  to  their  immediate  neighbourhoods,  without  considering  the  general 
interests  of  the  public. 

822.  Do  you  think,  on  the  system  of  consolidation  of  trusts,  which  in  your 
opinion  is  aesirable,  it  would  be  eligible  to  have  a  Board  in  London,  whose 
authority  should  supersede  that  of  the  country  gentlemen  ?•>— I  have  long  begn  of 
opinion  that  a  Board  should  be  established  to  superintend  the  business  pf  the 
different  trusts,  both  in  the  financial,  and  management  of  the  roads. 

823.  Both  as  to  superintending  the  funds  and  the  management? — Both, 
certainly. 

824.  Have  you  at  all  turned  your  attention  to  the  formation  of  highway  or 
rural  police  ? — Never. 

825.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  anything  as  to  that  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  any  opinion  respecting  the  appointment  of  a  rural  police. 

826.  Is  it  your  wish  to  give  to  the  Committee  any  further  information  ? — 
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Sir  I  came  here  so  little  prepared  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  further  infiv- 

R.  W.Ntwman,    niation  to  offer. 

^^'  827.  Lord  Viscount  Clive.']  Be  so  good  as  to  inform  the  Committee  if  joa  haT« 

16  May  1836.      ^^^^  concerned  in  any  material  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Toeds 
in  Devonshire  ? — I  have  been  concerned  in  various  and  extensive  improvemeBte, 
^  both  in  roads  and  bridges,  in  which  the  outlay  has  been  very  considerable. 

I  was  among  the  first  who  undertook  the  subject  of  roads  in  Devonshire,  it  being 
a  county  more  neglected  on  the  subject  of  roads  than  any  other  at  that  time ; 
I  am  speaking  of  20  years  since.  In  the  commencement  much  persuasion  was 
used  to  overcome  the  strong  prejudice  which  existed  on  the  subject,  cm  &cco«it 
of  the  expense ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  perscms  were  induced  to  undertake 
the  arduous  task  of  improving  the  roads  in  Devoni^re,  where  the  large  sums 
which  have  been  expended  have  met  with  a  due  return.  I  exerted  myself  as 
a  trustee  in  several  trusts,  and  I  believe  it  is  admitted,  that  with  the  assistance 
of  my  friends,  that  we  have  succeeded  as  well  as  it  could  be  expected  in  a  county 
which  offers  more  difficulty  than  many  others,  from  the  roads  being  very  narrow 
and  the  lands  very  valuable ;  besides  which,  we  had  to  contend  with  much  pre- 
judice on  the  part  of  the  landed  interest.  The  people  are  now  become  recon- 
ciled, and  are  as  happy  to  acknowledge  the  advantages  as  in  any  other  part  of  die 
country.  The  first  proposition  I  made  was  in  the  presence  of  nearly  40  coontry 
gentlemen,  and  on  making  that  proposal,  I  was  asked  what  I  considered  would 
be  the  expense  of  this  scheme  that  1  offered.  When  I  told  them  I  thought  it 
would  amount  to  10,000/.  they  were  perfectly  astonished,  and  assured  me  that 
the  trust  was  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  and  did  not  pay  more  than  2  or  2}  per 
cent,  interest ;  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  more  than  that,  and  consequently 
that  it  was  absurd  to  expect  that  10,000/.  could  be  raised.  My  answer  was,  im- 
prove your  system,  and  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
you  will  pay  five  per  cent  on  your  old  debt,  and  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  now 
proposed  to  be  raised.  It  took  some  time  to  persuade  these  trustees  that  any- 
thing of  that  kind  could  be  effected :  they  subsequently  borrowed  10,000/.,  and 
they  have  since  borrowed  at  least  10,000/.  more,  and  they  have  long  paid  five  per 
cent,  on  the  old  debt,  and  five  per  cent,  on  the  new  debt,  and  no  complaint  has 
been  made  by  any  party  of  the  tolls  having  been  risen ;  in  fact,  the  toUs  scarcely 
have  been  raised  ;  it  has  been  effected  by  better  arrangement. 

828.  In  proportion  as  you  have  laid  out  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  conve- 
nience to  the  public  in  travelling  has  been  such,  that  you  have  received  in  return 
for  the  outlay  ample  interest  for  the  money  expended  ? — The  income  of  die  trust 
gradually  increased,  and  enabled  the  trustees  to  pay  five  per  cent,  on  their  debt» 
both  old  and  new.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  this  Committee  to  hear  what  trust 
I  am  speaking  of;  I  am  speaking  of  the  Totnes  and  Newton  trust 

829.  Mr.  Childers^  You  do  not  see  any  difficulty,  in  case  the  toll-bars  are 
done  away  with,  in  raising  money  for  improvements  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  should 
hope  it  would  increase  the  facility  for  raising  money.  It  must  be  understood,  if 
a  plan  of  that  kind  were  adopted,  there  are  a  variety  of  things  which  at  present 
I  could  not  enter  into ;  it  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  protect  the  collection 
of  the  tax ;  it  must  be  put  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not  be  evaded.  Your  cal- 
culations would  properly  be  made  to  meet  the  interest  and  repairs  of  roads ;  and 
so  far  from  doing  away  the  credit,  I  should  think  it  would  tend  to  raise  it  veiy 
considerably. 

830.  What  would  your  idea  be  in  raising  this  revenue ;  would  it  be  to  raise  it 
all  in  one  tax,  which  would  go  to  a  central  board,  and  thence  come  back  again  to 
different  counties? — I  will  explain.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  roads  of 
the  country  never  will  be  perfect  till  they  are  under  the  direction  of  a  central 
board,  that  board  being  assisted  by  local  boards.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion, 
that  notwithstanding  what  we  see  abroad,  that  the  Government  ought  to  be  made 
responsible  by  the  appointment  of  a  board  in  London,  which  board  should  be 
assisted  by  local  boards,  the  members  of  which  should  be  selected  by  the  magis- 
trates of  tne  county,  who  should  appoint  a  limited  number  of  persons  from  each 
hundred,  which  would  give  an  opportimity  to  the  gentry  in  the  country  to  make 
representations  through  those  local  boards,  and  the  Government  would  be  required 
to  assist  in  the  formation  of  lines  of  road,  by  employing  military  engineers  who 
are  now  paid  by  the  Government.  The  skill  of  our  engineers  is  much  wanted,  for 
roads  are  often  cut  in  wrong  directions,  without  judgment,  and  badly  executed. 

83 1 .  Chairman.^  Why  not  confine  the  power  of  a  board  in  London  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  funds,  and  let  the  executive  management  remain  with 
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the  country  gentlemen  ? — Because,  as  fer  as  my  expmenee  has  enabled  me  to  Sir 

form  an  opinion,  I  think  that  a  responsible  board  in  London,  assisted  by  military    ^-  W,  Newman^ 
engineers  and  practical  surveyors,  would  be  best  aiabled  to  promote  the  general  ^^' 

welfare  of  the  coimtry,  by  superintending  and  dii^ecting  the  local  boards.    The     jg  ^^  jg^ 
London  commissioners  would  act  unfettered  by  local  circumstances,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  believe,  that  under  such  a  syst^EU,  the  roads  throughout  the  kingdom 
would  be  much  improved,  and  with  less  expense  to  the  public,  and  lh6  removal 
of  turnpike  gates  would  be  a  most  desirable  circumstance. 

832.  Mr.  Ormsbtf  Gore.']  Do  you  think  if  a  central  board  had  been  established, 
such  as  you  speak  of,  previously  to  having  induced  the  trustees  to  borrow  that 
10,000/.,  you  would  ever  have  got  that  10,000/.  on  a  bankrupt  trust  from 
Government? — My  opinion  is,  tlmt  if  a  central  board  did  its  duty,  it  would 
employ  its  officers  to  examine  into  the  capabilities  of  every  trust  in  the  kingdom. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  their  duty  to  have  sent  a  proper  officer  to  examine 
into  the  state  and  the  traffic  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  if  they  found  the 
traffic  required  it  (which  was  the  case  in  the  Totnes  trust),  they  would  supply 
that  traffic  with  the  necessary  accommodation. 

833.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  your  reply  to  the  question  to  be, 
that  you  think  they  would  have  lent  the  10,000  /.  on  the  bankrupt  trust  ? — I  think 
that  under  the  circumstances  of  that  trust  they  might  not  have  advanced  the 
whde  sum  at  once ;  but  they  would  have  gradually  advanced,  as  they  found  the 
traffic  increased,  and  the  cost  of  the  improvements  justified  their  expending  a 
larger  sum. 

834.  Mr.  Childers.']  Supposing  these  sums  to  be  eoUeeted  and  paid  all  into 
the  Treasury,  and  to  go  out  from  thence,  do  you  not  apprehend  that  there 
must  be  some  difficulty,  from  the  jealousies  of  one  part  of  the  country  paying 
a  great  deal,  and  perhaps,  from  the  state  oS  the  roads,  receiving  very  little  ? — 
I  think  in  the  commencement  that  those  jealousies  would  probably  arise ;  but 
I  am  looking  to  the  ultimate  benefit  to  the  country  at  large.  I  am  convinced 
that  every  part  of  the  community  would  benefit,  but  some  parts  would  benefit 
more  than  others.  It  would  be  most  difficult  to  equalise  an  arrangement  of  that 
kind ;  but  I  think  that  the  jealousy  would  be  removed  if  the  respective  counties 
were  credited  by  the  central  boardf  for  the  amount  levied  on  tnem  under  thef 
denomination  of  a  road-tax,  and  that  the  amount  so  raised  should  be  expended 
within,  and  limited  to  the  improvements  and  repairs  of  the  roads  of  the  counties 
where  the  amount  of  the  tax  had  been  collected. 

835.  Lord  Viscount  Clive.']  Your  observation,  in  some  instances,  applies  to  cases 
of  mismanagement  of  trusts ;  but  as  it  affects  your  own  particular  mans^ement  of 
your  trust,  would  the  necessity  of  reference  to  the  boani  of  London  be  of  advan- 
tage ;  or  would  it  retard  the  improvements  that  are  carried  on  under  your  direc- 
tion, or  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  with  whom  you  acted  ? — Not  merely 
under  my  directions,  but  of  those  who  acted  with  me.  I  must  confess  that 
I  think  we  should  not  have  advanced  so  rapidly,  because  we  were  very  zealous  in 
our  endeavours  to  improve  the  state  of  our  roads,  seeing  the  disadvantages  of  our 
very  bad  communications  throughout  Devonshire.  Generally  speaking,  I  do  not 
think  that  a  board  would  retard  improvements ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  their  influence  would  very  materially  remove  the  impediments  to  improve- 
ments which  under  the  present  system  are  continually  occurring. 

836.  Mr.  Ormshy  Gore.']  The  Committee  have  it  in  evidence  before  them, 
that  new  lines  of  road  for  many  miles  have  been  made  by  the  contributions  of 
gentlemen  over  whose  property  they  run ;  do  you  think  gentlemen  would  be 
inclined  to  do  that  if  there  were  a  central  board  f — Certainly  not. 

837.  Then  those  lines  never  would  have  been  made  ? — I  cannot  say  whether 
such  roads  would  or  would  not  have  been  made ;  I  presume  they  would  have 
been  made  if  the  parties  desirous  of  their  being  made  could  prove  to  the  central 
board  that  they  were  required  by  the  public  traffic ;  the  new  roads  in  Devon 
were  required  by  the  public,  and  were  executed  at  the  public  expense.  If  the 
roads  alluded  to  by  the  honourable  Member  were  for  the  particular  convenience 
of  certain  gentlemen,  it  was  quite  right  that  they  should  be  made  by  their  own 
subscriptions,  and  not  at  the  public  cost. 

838.  Mr.  Childers.]  Do  not  you  think  the  commissioners  would  find  them- 
selves placed  in  a  difficulty  as  to  whether  they  should  make  new  lines  of  road, 
and  that  the  obloquy  that  might  in  some  cases  arise  from  what  occasionally 
must  occur,  namely,  a  deficiency  of  judgment,  would  be  such  as  almost  to  pre- 
vent persons  undertaking  the  situation  of  commissioners  ? — I  consider  that  the 
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Sir  central  board  in  London  should  consist  of  paid  commissioners,  who  would  be 

R.  fV.  Newman,    bound  to  do  their  duty  without  reference  to  their  own  feelings. 

*^*  839.  Mr.  Ormshy  Gore.']  Do  you  consider  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 

:'6  May  1836.  bourhood  would  be  so  willing  to  act  as  trustees  of  roads  in  their  neighbourhood, 
when  they  were  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  central  board  they  knew  nothing 
about  ? — ^I  can  suppo^  that  country  gentlemen  at  first  would  not  be  over  pleased 
with  the  plan,  as  I  found  they  were  not  over  pleased  at  first  with  the  new  poor 
law.  Many  of  the  ms^strates  considered  that  that  alteration  deprived  them  of 
a  great  deal  of  proper  control,  and  the  same  objection  would  arise  if  you  made 
any  alteration  in  the  superintendence  of  roads ;  but  when  they  witnessed  the 
great  benefit  to  the  country,  they  would  be  reconciled  to  the  change. 

840.  Then  how  would  you  supply  the  place  of  your  trustees,  were  these  gentle- 
men to  refuse  to  act? — I  consider  that  the  local  business  would  be  totally 
changed ;  you  would  have  much  fewer  persons,  but  those  persons  would  be  more 
responsible,  and  much  more  efficient.  At  present  the  management  of  the  roads  in 
the  country  falls  on  persons  who  are  quite  irresponsible,  and  often  are  not  aware 
of  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  the  duties  they  are  required  to  perform. 
That,  I  think,  is  the  great  objection  to  the  present  management  in  the  countiy ; 
a  very  important  office  is  left  to  be  transacted  by  persons  of  various  descriptions, 
many  of  whom  are  ill  qualified  to  act  as  trustees  of  turnpike  roads. 

841.  But  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  act;  though  a  great  number 
are  named  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  only  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood undertake  the  business  ? — My  own  experience  has  shown  me,  that  few  are 
named  as  trustees  in  any  Road  Act  who  are  not  ready  to  vote  upon  any  question 
in  which  they  feel  an  interest. 

Mr.  Thomas  Penson,  Surveyor  of  the  Montgomeryshire  Roads,  called  in  ; 

and  further  Examined. 

^^"i  842.  Mr.  Ormshy  Gore.]  WHAT,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  col- 

Thomat  Pensan.     i^ti^g  a  tax  in  the  nature  of  a  county  rate,  in  lieu  of  tolls  ? — I  am  satisfied  it 
■"  would  be  a  tax  that  would  be  very  unpopular,  and  it  would  fall  on  a  description 

of  persons  who  are  not  always  those  who  make  most  use  of  the  road. 

043.  Chairman.]  Would  you  advise  the  substitution  of  any  other  mode  of 
collecting  the  road  revenue  than  that  of  tolls  ? — If  the  toll  could  be  abandoned 
I  am  satisfied  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  ;  but  I  do  not  consider  myself  in 
a  situation  to  propose  any  substitute  in  lieu  of  tolls. 

844.  Do  you  mean  it  would  be  only  a  convenience,  or  also  a  saving  of  expense? 
— ^There  would  be  a  saving  in  the  expense,  to  the  amount  of  the  difference  between 
that  which  is  at  present  expended  in  the  collection  of  the  tolls  as  now  raised,  and 
that  which  it  would  cost  to  collect  a  tax  in  lieu  of  it.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  taxes  to  form  any  estimate  of  what  that  difference 
might  be,  as  it  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  tax. 

845.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.]  What  is  the  average  per-centage  in  the  collection  of 
tolls  at  the  present  moment,  in  your  district  ? — I  stated  in  my  examination  before, 
that  throughout  the  district  where  I  was  concerned,  I  am  of  opinion  the  expense 
of  collecting  the  tolls  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent. ;  that  is,  that  the  difference 
between  the  amount  collected  and  the  amount  paid  into  the  treasury  is  9  /.  out 
of  every  10/.,  exclusive  of  the  turnpike-house. 

846.  Colonel  Rushhrooke.]  What  does  that  come  to  ? — I  should  think  the 
value  of  a  turnpike-house  would  be  about  3  /.  on  an  average. 

847.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  opinions  of  others  on  the 
subject  of  substituting  a  tax  for  a  toll  i — In  the  nature  of  a  county  rate,  I  have. 

848.  What  h^ve  you  collected  from  them  ? — That  it  would  be  an  objectionable 
tax,  if  it  was  collected  in  the  nature  of  a  county  rate ;  that  it  would  entirely  fell 
on  the  landed  interest,  and  that  the  casual  traveller  would  not  pay  anything. 

849.  Chairman.]  You  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion  the  expense  of  col- 
lecting the  toll  is  only  a  certain  amount ;  state  your  grounds  for  forming  your 
opinion  that  ^t  is  to  that  amount  ? — It  has  been  formed  on  a  calculation  of  what 
I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  is  the  positive  cost  at  which  every  gate  in  those 
districts  for  which  I  am  concerned  a  person  would  undertake  to  collect  the  toll 
for. 

850.  Does  that  include  the  estimate  of  the  profits  made  by  the  lessees  ? — 
I  calculate  that  the  toll  generally  will  be  collected  at  from  five  to  seven  per 
ceat. 
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851.  You  mean  the  expense  of  collecting?— Yes. 

852.  What  is  the  profit  of  the  lessees,  on  an  average? — From  what  I  have  been 
able  to  jadge,  but  it  is  totally  out  of  my  power  to  ascertain  exactly  the  fact, 
I  should  imagine  from  2  i  to  3  per  cent. 

853.  How  much  do  you  receive  for  turnpike  tolls,  and  how  many  toll-gates 
have  you  got? — We  have  from  12  to  20  toll-gates  in  each  district. 

854.  Take  one  district? — ^There  are  23  gates  in  the  first  district,  the  rent 
received  for  a  year  was  3,307 1. ;  and  the  calculation  that  I  have  made  of  what 
these  gates  have  been  paying  to  the  receiver,  has  been  190  /.  6  8. 

855.  Colonel  Bushbrooke.]  What  is  it  upon  an  average  ? — That  has  been  the 
cost  of  receiving ;  the  cost  of  collecting  the  toll ;  the  whole  expense.  There  are 
several  gates  for  which  the  parties  will  collect  the  toll  for  1  s.  per  week  and  the 
house ;  some  do  not  bring  in  more  than  40  /.  a  year ;  many  collect  the  toll  for 
1  5.  a  week  and  the  house. 

856.  Do  you  mean  that  the  men  sit  up  night  and  day  all  the  year  ? — Probably 
they  will  not  be  called  up  in  the  night  once  m  a  month. 

857.  What  do  you  calculate  the  expense  at? — I  am  quite  in  a  situation  to 
furnish  the  Committee  with  the  particulars  of  my  calculation.  Whenever  any 
of  these  gates  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  which  has  occasionally  occurred, 
and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  men  who  principally  are  employed  on  the  roads 
(and  I  think  occasionally  I  should  find  them  tripping  if  they  had  told  me  what 
was  incorrect),  I  am  of  opinion  the  information  I  have  here  is  pretty  nearly  the 
fact ;  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  gate  in  the  whole  of  that  district  but  what  the 
parties  will  lie  very  thankful  to  receive  8  s.  a  week  to  receive  the  tolls  at,  exclu- 
sive of  the  house  to  live  in.  I  will  read  you  the  estimate  of  the  expense  of  each 
gate ;  and  I  can  give  you  the  rents  of  each,  ^s  well. — [Paper  put  in.] 


Mr. 
Thmas  Fenion. 

.16  May  1836. 


First  District. 

RENT. 

Probable  Cott  of 
Collecting. 

Number  of  Catei 
ill  Uie  Lot. 

Cost  per 

Week. 

1834-1835. 

£.         ,.       d. 

£.      s.      d. 

f. 

d. 

1 

356       -       - 

•14- 

8 

- 

3 

404       -       - 

81       4       - 

8 

- 

3 

232        -       - 

>3      6      - 

5 

- 

4 

140 

7     »9      - 

^ 

3 

- 

6 

121 

7     19      - 

1 

3 

— 

6 

100 

7     19      - 

3 

— 

7 

150       -        - 

10    12 

4 

- 

8 

105       -        - 

6    12      6 

2 

6 

9 

240       -        - 

10    12 

4 

- 

10 

92        -        - 

6    12     6 

3 

6 

11 

130       -       - 

8     16      8 

3 

4 

12 

160       -        - 

8    16      8 

3 

4 

13 

96       -       - 

6    IS      6 

3 

(i 

'4 

61        -        - 

3    »9      6 

1 

6 

15 

41        -       -    ~ 

«    13      - 

1 

— 

16 

42        -       - 

»    13      - 

1 

— 

»7 

68      -      - 

«     13      - 

1 

— 

18 

94      -      - 

6    12      6 

1 

s 

6 

>9 

162      -      - 

6     12      6 

3 

6 

20 

96      -      - 

6    12      6 

2 

6 

21 

67      -      - 

6     12      6 

8 

6 

22 

320      -      - 

21      4      - 

8 

- 

23 

3»       -      - 

2    ij 

1 

•* 

3.307      -      - 

190      8      4 

Value  of  24  houses  at  3/.  each  per"l 

aDDUIQ     -          -          -          -         -J 

72      -      - 

£. 

262      8      4 

0.59. 
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Second  M<mtgimeiy%hir$  District. 


RENT. 

Number  of  Gates. 

CortpoWecL 

£.    s.    d. 

£.    $.    d. 

r.   d. 

1 

391    -    - 

21    4    - 

2 

8   - 

2 

720    -    - 

31  14    - 

2  and  a  bar. 

11    - 

3 

476 

26  10    ~ 

2 

10   - 

4 

26    -    - 

2  13    - 

1 

1    - 

6 

266    -    - 

26  10    - 

2  and  2  bars. 

10   * 

6 

226     -    - 

»3    6    - 

1 

6   - 

7 

180    -    - 

16  18    - 

2 

6  - 

8 

30    -    - 

6    6    - 

1  and  1  ban 

2   - 

9 

40    -    - 

«  13    - 

1 

1   - 

10 

411    -    - 

37    «    - 

4  and  1  bar. 

14  - 

11 

106    -    - 

7  19    - 

2 

3  - 

2,868    -    ^ 

190  14    - 

Tweotj-four  houses  at  3/. 

72    -    - 

£. 

262  14    - 

Third 

Mantgomefyshire  District. 

— 

RENT. 

Firobable  Cost  of 
Collecting. 

Number  off  Gates 
in  Lot. 

Coit  ptf  WedL 

£•    s.    d. 

£.    9.    d. 

1.    i 

1 

276    -    - 

16  18    - 

2 

6  - 

2 

896 

23  17    - 

2 

9  - 

3 

650    -    - 

26  10    - 

10  - 

4 

190    -    - 

10  12    - 

4  - 

6 

101     -     - 

6    6- 

2   - 

6 

18    -    - 

2  13    - 

1   - 

7 

12    -    - 

2  13    - 

I    - 

8 

32 

2  13    - 

1   - 

9 

123    -    - 

10  12    - 

2 

4  - 

10 

13 

2  13    - 

1   - 

11 

21    -    - 

2  13    - 

I   - 

12 

16    -    - 

2  13    - 

1   - 

13 

36    -    - 

3  19    6 

1  aod  1  bar. 

1    6 

2,182    -    - 

112  12    6 

Sixteen  houses  at  3/. 

48    .    . 

£. 

160  12    6 

Oswe^ty  Trust. 

RENT. 

Cost  of  Collecting. 

£.      1.    d. 
3,028 

£.    s.    d. 

185    6    - 

Twenty  houses  at  3/. 

60 

£. 

245    6    - 
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MarHs,  17*  die  Man,  1836. 


IfEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  William  A.  Mackinnon. 
Colonel  Rusbbrooke. 
Lord  Viscount  Clive. 


Sir  Henry  ParneV. 

Mr.  Cbilders. 

Lord  Viscount  Lowtber. 


WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  MACKINNON,  ESQ.,  in  the  CiTair. 


Mr.  Cooper  J  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

858.  Lord  Clive.']  ARE  you  a  member  of  the  medical  profession? — Yes.  ^^        ^ 

859.  Have  you  seen  Mr.Penson  this  morning? — ^Yes.  r.  ijooper. 

860.  Is  the  state  of  his  health  such  as  to  disqualify  him  from  attending  before  ^^  ^^  jg^g 
the  Committee?— Certainly,  at  the  time  I  saw  him;  he  may  be  better  in  the 

course  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  if  he  is  he  will  come  down  this  afternoon,  but  I  fear 
not.  I  shall  see  him  again  when  I  go  home,  to  say  I  have  been  and  delivered  his 
note.  He  said  he  thought  you  might  perchance  read  over  the  answers,  and  if  he 
foimd  himself  well  enough  before  you  broke  up  he  would  come  down ;  but  I  am 
afraid  he  will  not  find  himself  well  enough. 

861.  When  do  you  think  he  can  come  with  safety? — He  might  attend  to-mor- 
row, but  it  ,would  be  safer  to  say  Friday* 

Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

862.  Chairman.']  YOU  have  been  examined  before  on  this  Committee ;  can  Mr. 

you  state  anything  in  explanation  of  those  accounts  which  you  gave  in  ? — After  Akxandtr  Gordon. 

1  left  the  Committee  I  went  to  Mr.  Johnson's  yard  at  Westminster,  and  saw  his      — — ~ 

brother  and  partner ;  Mr.  Johnson  himself  is  absent  from  town.     The  brother 

recollected  the  figures  which  I  had  used  in  that  calculation  having  been  used 

by  Mr.  Johnson  in  evidence,  and  says  it  is  correct.     His  brother  being  out  of 

town,  he  could  not  be  present  to  give  his  evidence,  but  if  the  Committee  think 

it  proper  they  may  still  have  Mr.  Johnson  to  give  the  figures  accurately.    I  called 

upon  Sir  Henry  ramell,  from  whose  book  I  first  obtain^  the  expenses  of  London 

pavement,  and  Sir  Henry  Pamell  said  he  had  copied  that  memorandum  from 

he  did  not  know  where ;  he  believed  it  was  a  private  Bill  for  the  improvement  of 

Westminster.    Mr.  Johnson  considers  that  I  shall  find  it  in  the  House  of  Commons' 

library ;  there  is  some  difficulty  in  finding  it.     I  am  not  able  to  give  any  further 

corroboration  of  the  accuracy  of  those  figures,  and  if  the  Committee  choose  it 

can  be  struck  out. 

863.  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to  state  ? — Only  to  say  that  the  first 
cost  and  annual  maintenance  therein  I  am  not  prepared  to  substantiate.  The 
tractive  power  is  what  I  have  myself  made  careftil  experiments  upon. 

864.  Do  you  mean  the  tractive  power  required  for  moving  a  ton  on  the  dif- 
ferent roads;  the  horse  draft? — ^Yes. 

865.  Lord  Lowther.]  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  make  it  from  actual 
experiment,  or  whether  it  is  deductions  from  calculation  ? — ^Actual  experiment 
and  observation,  with  regard  to  the  tractive  power. 

866.  Have  you  loaded  a  cart  upon  a  granite  road  and  pavement,  so  as  to  see 
what  a  horse  can  do  on  each  ? — 1  will  give  the  Committee  one  instance :  On 
examining  a  road,  a  specimen  of  which  has  been  produced  before  the  Committee^ 
made  of  bitumen  surface,  with  weights  varying  from  five  cwt.  to  five  tons,  I  took 
a  truck  laden  \mtil  the  whole  weighed  one  ton  ;  I  then  led  a  line  from  the  truck 
across  a  pulley,  and  attached  a  weight  to  it ;  the  small  weight  attached  expressed 
the  tractive  power  necessanr  in  moving  the  larger  weight  on  wheels. 

867.  Chairman.]  How  did  you  get  a  fall  for  your  weight? — Raised  it  on 
triangles  to  a  considerable  height. 

868.  Colonel  Mushbrooke.]  And  kept  it  level? — No;  I  took  a  section  of  the 
road  afterwards,  and  by  the  usual  formula  made  the  corrections  for  the  ascents 
and  descents,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  it  was  on  a  level.  The  weight  required  for 
moving  one  ton  on  this  level  road  surface  was  15  lbs.    On  an  edge  railway,  where 

0.59.  N  I  tried 
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Mr.  I  tried  the  same  experiment,  I  found  that  one  ton  requires  10  lbs.,  being  two- 

Alexander  Gordon,  thirds  of  the  former  power. 

869.  What  will  be  the  power  required  on  a  pavement  in  its  best  state  ? — 

17  May  1836.      Thirty-three  lbs.  will  move  a  ton. 

870.  Lord  Lowther.']  Which  requires  the  greatest  force ;  pavement,  or  upon 
a  macadamized  road? — On  a  pavement  much  less  tractive  power  is  required 
than  on  any  other  road  excepting  a  railway,  or  Mr.  Cassell's  road,  or  such  as  is 
made  in  the  Commercial-road. 

871.  Did  you  ever  try  by  actual  experiment,  by  cart  and  horse  loaded  with 
stone,  which  would  carry  the  most.^ — Never  by  horses,  for  the  purpose  of 
experiment. 

872.  But  you  think  the  horse  would  carry  more  on  a  pavement? — Yes,  than 
on  some  other  roads. 

873.  Which  do  you  think  he  would  draw  most  upon  ? — ^We  must  then  take 
into  account  the  comfort  of  the  horse ;  the  pavement  is  not  so  good  for  the  horse's 
feet.  The  power  upon  the  traces  will  be  less  upon  London  pavement  tfaaa 
upon  any  broken-stone  road. 

874.  Which  could  the  horse  draw  the  most  upon,  upon  a  pavement,  or 
Macadam  road  ? — Upon  a  pavement,  if  good. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cassell,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cassell.      875.  Chairman.]  WHAT  is  the  greatest  length  of  time  you  have  seen  this 

road  of  yours  at  work  ? — I  have  tried  experimoits  for  eight  years  ofi  my  own 

premises. 

876.  Is  it  in  the  same  state  it  was  when  you  put  it  down  ? — ^For  aboqt  six  yeuB, 
and  then  we  had  occasion  to  lay  down  pipes. 

877.  Assuming  that  the  road  was  formed  in  Oxford-street  opposite  Cumber- 
land-gate, from  die  best  of  your  information  how  long  would  that  road  last  with 
that  traffic? — I  laid  a  piece  down  at  Kennington,  and  it  was  down  13  months 
without  any  repairing,  and  it  underwent  a  most  severe  trial,  for  Hxev  were  not 
friendly  to  it,  and  they  placed  on  each  side  large  lumps  of  granite  about  every 
fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  they  were  carried  over  with  the  horse,  and  ground  to 
powder  upon  my  road ;  and  by  that  means,  after  being  12  months  down,  I  went 
and  examined  it,  and  I  found  that  where  the  horses  made  their  entrance,  there 
was  a  semicircle  about  three  feet  from  the  edge,  and  it  was  worn  away  abcmt  half 
an  inch  at  the  edge  where  the  horses  principally  went. 

878.  On  the  high  road  to  Brighton  ? — Yes. 

879.  How  long  did  it  last? — Thirteen  months. 

880.  If  a  road  was  put  down  opposite  Cumberland-gate,  with  the  vast  traffie 
that  comes  into  town  in  that  direction,  how  long  would  you  contract  that  it  should 
last  without  requiring  any  repair  ? — I  would  beg  leave  to  explain :  I  call  ihst 
a  perfect  road  (pointing  to  the  ^ecmen  on  the  table).  The  only  thing  which  does 
me  injury  is,  when  there  are  gravel  stones  going  on  my  road,  and  being  ground  to 
powder  with  the  wheels ;  the  horses*  feet  do  it  no  harm,  neither  does  the  wheel. 
If  I  have  a  road  which  is  only  partially  done,  say  1 8  feet  in  the  centre,  then  the 
stones  continually  get  on  each  side;  if  I  have  a  road  like  that,  five  miles  out  of 
London,  three  inches  in  the  centre  and  an  inch  on  each  side,  a  mile  long,  would 
last  three  years  without  any  repairing,  except  where  I  joined  it  to  the  stone  road ; 
that  would  perhaps  want  repairing  once  in  12  months,  for  about  three  or  four 
feet  in. 

881.  In  that  case,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  put  on  each  side  of  this  your  road 
before  it  comes  to  the  stone  road  ?— Very  desirable. 

882.  And  if  you  pave  with  large  curbs,  according  to  Mr.  Telford's  plan,  you 
would  then  be  able  to  prevent  that  ? — Yes. 

883.  Col.  Mushbroone.li  Suppose  the  whole  width  to  be  this  piece  of  paper,  and 
your  road  is  only  laid  of  this  width,  you  would  have  the  same  mischief  on  the 
side,  would  you  not  ? — It  would  not  be  quite  so  bad,  because  this  being  in  flie 
centre,  the  stones  would  not  naturally  run  up  hill ;  it  is  not  so  bad  as  where  jm 
come  on  a  level ;  there  would  be  a  few  stones  kicked  on  it.  Another  thing  is, 
unless  the  road  is  run  all  over,  you  cannot  prevent  the  water  going  to  the  sab- 
stratum.  This  curb-stone  is  put  on  before  this  road  is  cast,  and  this  road  is  cast 
on  it ;  after  that  is  done,  this  is  put  on  for  the  foot-passengers  {describing  it  (m 
the  model  produced!) 

884.  This  is  of  the  same  material,  only  finer  (referring  to  the  path)  ? — The 

drains 
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drains  would  be  carried  through  the  whole  of  this  road ;  underneath  would  be  Mr.  J.  H.  Cassett. 

completely  water-tight.  

885.  Would  there  not  be  some  difficulty  in  making  use  of  this  in  London,  in      17  May  1836. 
consequence  of  its  being  necessary  occasionally  to  take  up  the  road  for  pipes  ?— - 

In  that  case  we  make  a  slight  groove  and  put  in  slighter  materials,  and  we  put 
in  a  hot  sliver  and  take  it  up ;  £hen  we  can  put  it  down  again  and  make  our  joints 
good.  One  grand  advantage  in  this  road  over  all  other  roads  is,  the  horses  in 
other  roads  are  obliged  to  make  the  road  themselves ;  here  the  road  is  made  for 
them.  Whenever  you  have  been  travelling  where  do  your  traces  break? 
Going  through  new  roads. 

886.  According  to  your  present  calculation,  your  road  would  cost  2,904/. 
a  mile,  at  11  yards  wide  ? — Yes,  in  London,  and  me  annual  repair  would  be  about 
122  /. ;  in  the  country  half  the  quantity  woidd  be  required,  and  therefore  half  the 
expense,  and  the  repair  would  be  242.  a  year. 

887.  Chairman.']  Suppose  you  do  put  two  squares  even  with  each  other,  can 
you,  if  one  square  is  not  on  the  same  plane  as  the  other,  can  you  fill  it  up  ? — - 
Yes. 

888.  Without  picking  up  the  road  ? — Yes. 

889.  Merely  by  pouring  hot  stuff  on  the  top  ? — Yes. 

890.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  could  keep  it  in  repair  for  any  number  of 
years  ? — Out  of  London. 

891.  When  did  you  take  out  your  patent  ?— June  1834. 

892.  Would  not  your  cement  be  still  stronger,  if  instead  of  having  that  broken 
gravel  you  had  the  same  sort  of  composition  of  which  they  make  Roman  cement, 
which  1  believe  to  be  nothing  but  ground  small  flint,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
uniter-courses? — The  Roman  cement  is  made  from  a  particular  stone  that  comes 
firom  Harwich  and  the  Isle  of  Sheppy. 

893.  There  is  some  sort  of  spurious  Roman  cement  that  masons  use  in  the 
country,  which  is  made  of  the  smallest  possible  gravel  in  the  water-courses,  and 
ground  to  very  fine  powder  ? — By  a  little  alteration  of  our  process  we  can  use 
almost  any  material. 

894.  Is  it  fine  gravel  or  sand?— This  specimen  is  actually  made  of  road 
scrapings. 

895.  Assuming  that  instead  o£  having  the  road  scrapings,  you  put  that  fine 
groimd  substance  in  the  water-course  I  particularly  described,  would  not  that 
make  it  still  more  tenacious  ? — It  requires  a  combination  of  sut^tances. 

896.  These  substances  being  ground,  seem  to  dovetail  and  combine  with  each 
other  ? — I  have  tried  various  substances^  but  the  bitumen  is  the  principal  thing. 
I  do  not  know  but  brickdust  would  do  nearly  as  well. 

897.  Lord  Xjowther.]  Is  the  pitch  and  tar  distilled? — Yes,  in  different  consis- 
tencies, under  different  heats. 


Veneris^  20^  die  Maii,  1836. 


MEMBEK8   PRESENT. 


Mr.  William  A.  Mackinnoo. 
Sir  Henry  Pamell. 
Lord  ViscouDt  Clive. 
Mr.  Fleming. 


Mr.  Roche. 
Colonel  Rushbrooke. 
Mr.  Cbilders. 


WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  MACKINNON,  ESQ.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  PraviSy  Clerk  and  Surveyor  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead  Road, 

called  in ;  and  Examined. 

898.  Sir  H.  PamelL]  WHAT  situation  did  you  fill  before  you  were  appointed 
to  that  office  ? — I  was  employed  upon  the  improvement  of  the  Holyhead  road, 
and  also  in  proving  the  iron-work  of  the  Menai  Bridge,  under  Mr.  Telford. 

899.  For  how  many  years  were  you  under  Mr.  Telford  ? — Fourteen  years. 

900.  You  have  received  a  regular  education  as  a  civil  engineer  ? — Yes. 

N  2    •  901.  I  believe 


Mr. 
John  Provis. 

20  May  1836. 
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Mr.  901.  I  believe  you  inspected  several  of  the  large  contracts,  under  Mr.  Telford, 

John  Provu.      f^^  making  the  Holyhead  road  r — Several  of  them. 

■~^      T\  902.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  process  of  making  a  road  under 

^®  ay  1  3  •  ^  contract,  namely,  the  sort  of  contract  and  specification,  drawings  and  inspecting 
when  a  new  piece  of  road  is  to  be  made ;  what  course  did  Mr.  Telford  take  ? — 
After  the  survey  had  been  made  and  decided  upon,  the  first  operation  was  that  of 
forming  the  road ;  after  that,  of  setting  on  it  a  pavement  of  16  feet  in  width,  and 
averaging  six  inches  in  thickness,  that  is  seven  inches  in  the  middle  and  five 
inches  on  th6  sides ;  and  upon  that  six  inches  in  depth  of  broken  stones,  with 
a  slight  covering  of  fine  gravel,  to  prevent  the  horses'  feet  being  injured. 

903.  What  was  the  width  of  that  road  ? — Thirly-two  feet. 

904.  What  were  the  fences? — Stone  walls,  four  feet  six  inches  in  hei^ 
including  a  coping  on  the  top. 

905.  Was  this  mode  of  making  the  road  described  in  the  contract  ? — It  was. 

906.  How  ? — It  was  described  in  the  contract  by  drawings  and  a  specification 
pointing  to  each  particular,  and  the  manner  in  which  each  separate  woric  was  to  be 
performed. 

907.  And  how  was  the  work  superintended,  so  as  to  secure  the  performance  of 
the  contract  strictly  according  to  the  agreement  ? — As  soon  as  the  contract  was 
made  there  was  an  inspector  appointed  to  superintend  the  work. 

908.  And  what  did  he  do  ? — He  had  to  examine  it  daily,  or  as  often  as  it  was 
necessary  ;  and  then,  if  he  found  anything  wrong,  it  was  his  duty  to  point  it  out 
to  the  general  surveyor  or  engineer. 

909.  Did  you  act  as  inspector  in  any  contract? — Yes,  I  did,  to  several 
contracts. 

910.  So  that  you  were  always  enabled  to  see  ivhether  the  contractor  had  £Eiith- 
fully  performed  what  be  had  agreed  to  do  ? — I  did  ;  I  saw  it  properly  formed 
before  the  pavement  was  put  on,  and  I  also  saw  the  paving  before  the  broken 
stones  were  laid  on. 

91 1.  Was  there  any  particular  regularity  about  the  pavement,  about  the  size  of 
the  stones  ? — There  was ;  that  none  of  them  should  exceed  four  inches  in  its. 
upper  surface. 

912.  In  breadth  ? — In  breadth. 

913.  What  length  ? — Generally  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length. 

914.  How  were  they  set? — All  set  by  hand,  with  the  broadest  edge  downwards. 

915.  What  class  of  workmen  were  employed  in  setting  the  pavement? — 
Labourers  who,  from  long  practice,  had  been  accustomed  to  it. 

916.  The  upper  part  of  the  pavement,  how  was  that  managed  ? — ^The  paving 
was  laid  by  hand ;  the  stones  were  laid  as  close  as  they  could  in  parallel  layers, 
and  after  that  the  interstices  were  filled  up  by  small  chippings,  forced  in  by  a 
hammer. 

917.  So  that  the  whole  mass  became  a  solid  compact  body  ? — ^The  whole  mass 
became  a  solid  body. 

918.  No  stone  could  rise  easily  up  ? — ^No,  it  was  almost  impossible. 

919.  What  sort  of  stones  did  he  use  ? — A  variety;  it  depended  on  the  nature 
of  the  quarries. 

920.  Was  it  necessary  to  have  it  hard  ? — Wherever  we  could  get  it ;  it  was 
not  necessary  to  have  the  lower  stratum  so  hard  as  the  upper. 

921.  They  must  be  so  hard  as  not  to  decompose  ? — Yes,  they  must 

922.  What  size  did  you  break  the  stones  ? — So  that  the  greatest  dimensions  of 
the  stones  should  pass  through  a  ring  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

923.  Was  this  the  practice  on  the  Holyhead  road  ? — It  was. 

924.  Do  you  know  when  Mr.  Telford  first  began  in  the  Holyhead  road  ? — 
It  was  in  1815,  I  believe. 

925.  What  is  the  distance  of  what  may  be  called  the  new  road  ? — Eighty-seven 
miles. 

926.  From  what  point  r — From  Holyhead  to  Gobowen. 

927.  Is  all  the  road  either  entirely  newly  made,  or  so  changed  as  to  be  fairly 
called  a  new  road  ? — The  whole  of  it. 

928.  Is  all  of  it  paved  ? — The  whole,  with  scarcely  any  exception. 

929.  Some  part  of  the  old  road  was  widened  only ;  were  they  new  paved  ? — 
Almost  all  of  them,  I  believe,  through  North  Wales. 

930.  What  is  the  breadth  of  the  road  ? — Varying  from  22  feet,  where  we  have 
precipices  or  difficulties  to  overcome,  to  32  feet 

931.  The 
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931.  The  ordinary  breadth  is  32,  accurately  ? — Yes.  Mr. 

932.  What  is  the  convexity  ? — Eight  inches.  •^«*'*  Trovis, 
933*  Was  that  quite  accurate,  so  that  it  would  prove  to  be  eight  inches  by       "T!      TZ 

using  a  level  when  the  road  was  finishfed? — Yes,  we  have  templets  of  the  shape      ^    *^  ^^ 
of  the  road,  but  it  is  accurately  ascertained  as  the  materials  are  put  down,  the 
road  being  first  levelled,  and  then  measuring  the  depth  of  the  pavement  at  the 
ends  and  the  centre. 

934.  Then  the  road  has  not  the  appearance  of  a  common  road,  sometimes 
high  on  one  side  and  sometimes  low  on  the  other  ? — No. 

935.  It  is  altogether  a  construction,  as  it  were,  made  on  fixed  rules,  and 
according  to  the  particular  measures  ? — It  is ;  and  wherever  in  one  part  it  is  nar- 
rower than  others,  it  is  always  brought  so  gradually,  so  as  to  produce  no  abrupt^ 
ness  in  the  appearance  of  the  fences. 

936.  Then  when  you  do  reduce  the  breadth  to  22,  or  any  smaller  breadth  than 
32  feet,  you  continue  that  until  you  pass  the  ground  which  is  difficult  ? — We  do* 

937.  Is  there  a  uniformity  ? — ^Always. 

938.  The  fences,  you  say,  are  walls  ? — Stone  walls. 

939.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.]  Your  convexity  is  not  the  same  when  it  is  nar- 
rowed, only  proportional  ? — Proportionally  so. 

940.  Then  your  templet  would  be  no  use  there,  because  it  would  be  too  high  ? 
— We  principally  use  the  spirit  level. 

941.  The  road  being  through  a  mountainous  country,  crosses  a  great  many 
small  rivulets  and  streams  ? — ^Yes. 

942.  In  regard  to  drainage,  is  it  perfectly  well  drained  ? — Perfectly  well. 

943.  Do  you  find  that  is  the  case  in  very  wet  seasons,  and  upon  sudden  heavy 
fialls  of  rain? — I  have  never  yet  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  tne  water  off;  it  is 
never  any  impediment  to  the  travelling. 

944*  Does  it  ever  injure  the  surface  of  the  road,  so  as  to  carry  away  parts  of 
it? — Not  of  any  consequence. 

945.  Are  these  pipes  and  small  culverts  and  bridges  built  in  a  very  strong 
s manner? — Yes,  they  are. 

946.  Were  there  particular  pains  taken  to  secure  the  foundation  ? — A  great  deal 
of  care ;  in  many  instances  they  are  upon  a  rock. 

947.  Were  they  paved  under,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  cutting  under  the  side 
walls  ? — All,  except  where  upon  a  rock. 

948.  A  regular  rule  ? — A  regular  rule. 

949.  Now,  in  severe  winters,  after  very  long  frosts  and  sudden  thaws,  does  the 
surface  break  up? — I  never  saw  an  instance  of  it  in  any  part  that  had  been  paved. 

950.  That  is  in  such  winters  of  such  severity  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  roads 
generally  break  up  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  country  ? — Where  other 
Toads  under  my  charge  have  broken  up. 

951.  Then,  in  summer,  does  the  surface  loosen  and  show  weakness? — No 
symptoms  of  weakness ;  occasionally  after  a  long  continued  dry  season  it  would 
show  symptoms  of  looseness. 

952.  The  stone  will  not  rise  so  as  to  cover  the  surface  ? — No. 

953.  Did  you  ever  find  the  pavement  stone  rise  up? — Never. 

954.  Does  the  pavement  serve  in  any  degree  as  a  drain  to  the  road  ?  -There  is 
no  doubt  of  it. 

955.  Have  you  a  communication  between  the  pavement  and  the  drains  of  the 
road  ? — Generally  speaking  we  have. 

956.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.]  In  what  cases  have  you  not  ? — We  have  not  a  con- 
tinued communication,  but  we  have  loose  materials  of  a  similar  sort  to  com- 
municate with. 

957.  Sir  H.  ParnelW]  You  have  a  sufficient  number  to  carry  off  any  water 
that  collects  on  the  pavement  r — Yes. 

958.  As  there  were  stone  walls,  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  ditches  ? — No ; 
there  are  ditches  in  some  places,  but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  we  se|^om 
require  them,  because  the  field-drains  being  sufficiently  near,  we  try  to  communi- 
cate with  them  wherever  we  can ;  we  always  drain  them  to  the  lower  side ;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  road  is  on  hanging  ground. 

959.  The  water  that  collects  at  the  upper  part  of  the  road  is  carried  to  cross 
drains  ? — Carried  across  by  a  drain  below  the  road,  and  in  most  places,  where  we 
bave  hanging  ground,  the  road  is  supported  by  a  breast-wall,  and  the  water 
merely  passes  over  this  breast-wall  into  the  field. 
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Mr.    ^  p6o.  How  do  you  prevent  the  water  falling  from  the  high  ground  into  the  road^ 

John  Pr&vu.      — gy  leading  it  in  channels  into  the  cross  drains. 
~TT      g^  961.  There  are  drains  in  the  upper  part  of  the  road  that  cany  any  water  that 

^^        '      falls  from  the  upper  land  into  the  cross-drain,  and  keeps  the  water  from  the  sor* 
face  ? — Yes. 

962.  In  forming  the  road,  in  point  of  fact,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  road  is 
elevated,  the  surface  of  it,  so  as  to  be  above,  as  it  were,  the  immediate  gromid 
that  touches  it  ? — It  is  the  case ;  we  always  prefer  raising  the  road  to  depress* 
ing  it. 

963.  That  is,  you  always  form  the  road  so  as  to  elevate  the  sub-soil  of  it  on 
which  the  materials  are  put  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  field  ? — As  raach  at 
we  possibly  can. 

964.  Which  in  itself  is  a  protection  from  moisture  and  wet  getting  upon  it?-—* 
Yes. 

965.  Is  there  a  wall  on  each  side  of  the  road  ? — There  is,  for  nearly  the  whole 
way,  except  where  we  cut  through  rock. 

q66.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.']  Is  that  wall  on  the  hill  side  somewhat  bastioa 
fashion,  a  little  on  a  slope,  so  as  to  act  as  a  buttress  ? — Not  a  buttress ;  but  it  is 
wider  at  the  foundation  than  at  the  top. 

967.  Sir  H.  PanielL]  The  form  of  the  road,  the  convexity,  in  fact,  produces 
a  side  channel  towards  the  higher  side  in  which  all  rain-water  falls  into  the  cross 
drain  ? — All  surface-water  runs  in  the  channel  on  each  side,  close  to  the  wall, 
until  it  gets  to  one  of  the  cross  drains. 

96 6.  So  that  the  road  is  so  formed  when  crossing  a  sloping  ground  that  the 
water  cannot  rise  from  the  side  channel  next  the  hill,  to  the  middle  of  the  road? — 
It  cannot. 

969.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.'] — Through  what  does  the  water  escape  when  it  gets 
to  the  position  of  one  of  these  drains ;  how  does  it  find  its  way ;  what  orifice  is 
there  at  the  surface  ? — We  in  general  make  them  communicate  with  the  field 
drain ;  and  we  have  an  opportunity  of  joining  them  to  the  field  drains  at  very 
short  distances. 

970.  How  are  the  inlets  to  those  drains  protected  from  the  silt  choking  them 
up  ? — Generally  by  masonry,  or  paving  the  mouths  with  large  stones. 

970.*  Sir  H.  PamelL]  Is  there  much  silt  on  the  road  ? — In  parts. 

971.  What  sort  of  materials  is  the  upper  coating  of;  broken  stone? — A  good 
deal  depends  on  the  rock  through  which  we  pass  j  we  always  select  the  best 

972.  Is  it  generally  all  through  very  hard? — It  is  of  variable  quality  in  that 
respect. 

973.  Have  you  much  scraping? — Very  little  in  some  parts,  In  some  parts 
none. 

974.  What  makes  the  difference  ? — The  hardness  of  the  stone,  and  the  differenct 
of  the  traffic  upon  it. 

975.  Would  you  say  the  hardness  of  the  stone  made  a  great  difference  in  th« 
quantity  of  scraping  ? — No  doubt. . 

976.  Is  not  some  part  of  the  road  so  hard  that  it  never  requires  scraping  ? — 
Yes. 

977.  And  is  not  the  stone  much  harder  than  elsewhere  ? — The  stone  is  very  good 
in  that  place,  but  that  is  not  the  only  advantage ;  it  has  a  good  exposure  to  the 
wind. 

978.  What  part  of  the  road  is  it  ? — Lake  Ogwen. 

979.  Where  have  you  the  most  scraping  to  do  ? — Between  Chirk  and  Gobowen. 

980.  What  is  the  material  used  there  ? — Chiefly  limestone. 

981.  Is  there  a  heavy  carriage? — Very. 

982.  What  sort? — Principally  of  coal  and  lime. 

983.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  stone  where  the  scraping  is  the  least? — 
Basaltic. 

984.  What  is  the  road  across  Anglesea;  is  that  hard  ? — Yes. 

985.  Is  the  material  hard  there  ? — The  best  I  have  got  on  the  road. 

986.  What  is  it  between  Corwen  and  Llangollen  ? — Principally  schistus. 

987.  Cannot  you  get  harder  stone? — Not  without  bringing  it  from  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

988.  Is  there  much  traffic  there? — A  good  deal;  of  coal  particularly. 

989.  Have  you  tried  the  newly  invented  scraping  machine  r — I  have,  for  a  short 
time. 

990.  How 
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990.  How  do  you  find  it  answer  ? — Remarkably  well,  as  far  as  I  could  judge.  Mr. 

I  do  not  like  to  give  a  decisive  opinion  on  it  till  I  have  tried  it  loneer.  •'**"  Prcvu. 

991.  What  is  it,  as  far  as  you  can  form  your  opinion,  in  point  of  expense,  with  "~!      ~ 
reference  to  the  usual  mode  of  scraping? — I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  scn^e  ^    *^  ^^' 
at  half  the  expense. 

993.  What  does  the  machine  cost? — Six  guineas  and  a  half. 

993.  Mr.  Fleming.']  One  man  will  do  the  work  of  two  ? — Yes. 

994.  Sir  H.  PamelL]  What  is  the  distance  of  the  road  from  Shrewsbury  to 
Holyhead,  which  is  under  the  management  of  the  commissioners  ? — ^There  art 
106  miles,  besides  three  miles  of  branch  road,  that  is  109  altogether. 

995.  This  road  was  formerly,  before  1819,  under  the  management  of  separate 
trusts? — It  was  under  the  management  of  seven  separate  trusts. 

996.  By  what  Act  was  the  consolidation  eflfected  ? — The  59  Geo.  3,  c.  30. 
997*  What  is  the  plan  of  consolidation  with  regard  to  the  trusts ;  how  was  that 

arranged  ? — By  agreement  between  the  commissioners  and  the  various  trustees. 

998.  The  agreement  had  reference  to  the  debts  ? — ^Yes. 

999.  And  how  were  the  debts  settled  ? — A  portion  of  the  debts  belonging  to 
each  of  these  seven  trusts  was  placed  upon  the  Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead  roaa« 

1000.  Those  trustees  bad  other  rosuls  under  their  management,  besides  the 
main  line  of  road  ? — Yes. 

1001.  What  is  the  debt  upon  the  road? — It  is  about  17,000/. 

1002.  Has  the  interest  been  regularly  paid  since  1819  ? — Regularly. 

1003.  Have  the  rates  of  toll  on  this  road  been  much  reduced  of  late? — ^Very 
considerably;  perhaps  1  ought  not  to  say  of  late,  but  soon  after  the  Act  of  1819 
was  passed,  they  were  1  ^.  3^.  for  each  post-horse. 

1004.  At  how  many  gates  ?-^At  seven  gates,  between  Bangor  and  Llangollen ; 
from  that  they  were  reduced  to  1  ^ >  a  horse,  and  from  that  to  9^.,  which  they  we 
at  present. 

1005.  And  have  the  rates  of  toll  upon  stage-coaches  been  reduced? — Very 
materially. 

1006.  Distinct  from  post-horses  ? — Distinct  from  post-horses. 

1007.  As  to  the  annual  amount  of  tolls  collected,  what  comparison  does  the 
state  of  the  income  this  year  and  the  last  bear  with  reference  to  past  years  ?— 
The  lettings  of  tolls  this  year  have  exceeded  anything  I  recollect  since  I  have 
been  on  the  road. 

1008.  How  much  are  they  beyond  what  they  were  last  year  ?— £.670. 

1009.  Have  the  tolls  of  the  Menai  Bridge  become  increased  this  year? — Very 
much. 

1010.  How  much  ? — £.  300* 

1011.  What  is  the  annual  amount? — ^The  present  letting  is  1,025/. 

1012.  From  the  time  that  you  have  been  employed  on  roads,  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  roads  that  are  not  made  with  the  regular  pavement,  are  you  ?— 
Yes,  I  am. 

1013.  What,  in  your  opinion,  from  your  practice,  would  you  say  was  the 
difference,  with  regard  to  the  object  of  having  a  good  road,  between  tlie  system  of 
itke  road  made  with  a  foundation  of  pavement,  and  one  made  by  broken  stones  on 
a  sub-soil,  as  regards  the  object  of  a  good  road  generally  ? — Decidedly,  I  prefer 
a  pavement. 

.1014.  With  regard  to  expense? — With  regard  to  expense,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  be  cheaper. 

1015.  Do  yotf  find  the  surface  materials  wear  longer  when  they  are  laid  upon 
a  paved  bottom  than  when  they  are  laid  on  a  sub-soil  ? — I  have  scarcely  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging  as  to  the  comparative  difference. 

1016.  Upon  your  road  you  have  no  means  of  making  that  comparison?-^ 
I  have  not. 

1017.  Chairman.]  I  think  you  stated  that  a  paved  road  is  cheaper,  and  wears 
longer,  and  yet  I  think  in  a  former  part  of  your  evidence,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago,  you  said  the  breadth  was  32  feet,  and  you  have  given  to  the  middle 
16  feet.  If  it  is  harder,  more  durable,  and  cheaper,  why  do  you  not  make  the 
whole  road  so  ? — I  believe  it  is  stronger  and  cheaper. 

1018.  Then  why  not  make  the  whole  road  so? — It  is  cheaper  than  breaking 
an  equal  quantity  of  stone.  Say  I  make  my  road  with  materials  a  foot  in  depth ; 
if  I  broke  that  foot  in  depth  I  could  pave  it,  and  metal  it  with  six  inches  at  the 
top  cheaper  by  one  third  than  I  could  break  the  whole  of  it* 
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Mr.  101  g.  Sir  H.  Parnell.]  With  regard  to  paving  16  feet  in  breadth,  have  not  the 

John  Praois,      roads  recently  made  by  Mr.  Telford  in  England  where  the  traffic  is  considerable, 

f  o  Mav  18^6      ^^^  paved  from  side  to  side,  that  is  30  feet  v?ide  ? — In  two  instances,  where  I 

'     have  made  roads  under  Mr.  Telford,  they  have  been  paved  across  from  side  to  side. 

1020.  Suppose  a  road  paved  across  from  side  to  side,  and  coated  with  brdken 
stones  from  side  to  side^  would  you  say  that  such  a  road  might  be  made  cheaper 
vrith  a  foundation  of  pavement  than  with  broken  stone  laid  upon  the  surface,  sap- 
posing  the  thickness  of  the  road  of  broken  stone  to  be  about  10  inches  ? — ^I  am 
convinced  it  would  be  cheaper. 

1021.  Have  you  made  a  calculation  upon  that  point? — I  have;  the  average 
price  paid  for  good  stone  in  the  county  of  Anglesey,  is :  s.     d. 

Quarrying  per  cube  yard       -         -         -        -         -         •        --8' 
Breaking  per  -  ditto    -        -         -        -       \-         --         -tie 

Total  for  quarrying  and  breaking    -     -     -     2     6 

The  expense  of  paving  the  middle  16  feet  in  the  usual  way,  with  six  inches  of 
broken  stone  on  it,  will  be,  per  yard  lineal,  3  s.  of  d. 

The  same  width  and  depth  of  materials,  but  the  lower  six  inches  broken  instead 
of  being  laid  as  a  pavement,  will  be,  per  yard  lineal,  45.  4i  d. 

The  same  width  without  pavement,  but  having  10  inches  in  depth  of  broken 
stone,  will  be,  per  lineal  yanl,  3  ^,  8 J  dL 

In  the  latter  case  there  will  be  a  saving  of  one-third  of  a  cube  yard  of  stone, 
which,  supposing  the  cartage  to  be  worth  9  d.  per  yard  cube,  will  reduce  the  cost 
3  d.  per  yard  lineal. 

1022.  Mr.  Childers.]  What  is  the  composition  of  the  other  part  which  is  not 
paved  ? — ^The  upper  part  is  of  broken  stone. 

1023.  To  what  depth? — Six  inches. 

1024.  In  your  calculations  do  you  confine  yourself  to  the  16  feet? — I  do. 

1025.  It  is  nothing  to  say  there  is  the  side  between  the  16  feet  and  the  fraoesr 
— That  is  of  no  consequence ;  the  same  proportion  will  go  through  the  whole. 

1026.  That  is,  a  road  16  feet  wide  made  with  a  pavement,  will  be  cheaper 
than  a  road  16  feet  wide  made  with  broken  stones? — ^Yes. 

1027.  If  you  double  the  depth  it  will  of  course  be  still  cheaper  ? — Yes. 

1028.  Chairman.']  If  you  were  to  make  a  road  now,  would  you  make  it  16  feet 
or  32  feet  ? — I  would  make  it  32  feet  if  I  had  plenty  of  materials. 

1029.  Sir  H.  PamelL']  Would  that  not  depend  on  the  traffic? — It  would  a 
good  deal. 

1030.  In  the  greater  part  of  Wales  the  breadth  of  16  feet  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  traffic  when  the  road  was  first  made  ? — It  was. 

1031.  Have  you  not  by  degrees  strengthened  the  sides  according  as  you  have 
had  funds  ? — Nearly  the  whole  of  them. 

1032.  That  is,  you  have  laid  on  coats  of  stone,  and  brought  them  to  be  at 
present  in  a  perfectly  solid  state  ? — Yes. 

1033*  Chairman^]  As  this  happens  to  have  been  an  old  system  (for  I  see  here 
in  1819  the  following  question  put ;  ^*  Is  not  a  road  constructed  with  a  roadway 
of  16  feet  breadth  of  solid  materials,  and  with  six  feet  on  each  side  of  that  with 
slighter  materials,  a  sufficient  road  for  the  general  purposes  of  country  travelling?" 
this  being  before  the  Committee  in  1819),  if  the  old  system  works  so  well,  how 
comes  a  new  system  to  be  so  generally  adopted  of  laying  the  stones  on  the  road, 
such  as  we  see  in  Oxford-street  without  any  sub-pavement? — That  I  am  not  able 
to  account  for. 

1034.  Sir  H.  Parnell.]  Would  not,  in  your  opinion,  Oxford-street  be  a  better 
street,  and  the  materials  wear  less  quickly  out,  if  there  was  a  pavement  laid  down 
before  the  broken  stones  were  laid  on  ? — Yes ;    I  noticed,  going  down  Whitehall, 
that  that  road  is  irregularly  sinking.     I  can  only  account  for  that  from  the  weak  ^ 
ness  of  its  foundation. 

1035.  How  can  you  account  for  the  great  quantity  of  dirt  that  you  see  on  the 
surface  of  the  London  streets,  except  by  the  working  up  of  the  dirt  below  ? — I 
cannot  account  for  it,  except  from  the  constant  traffic  over  it 

1036.  When  small  stones  are  laid  upon  a  soil,  is  it  not  the  case  that  they  sink 
into  the  soil,  and  the  soil  rises  up  between  them  ? — It  naturally  must,  if  they  are 
thin. 

1037.  Colonel  Ruskbrooke.]  When  you  talk  of  a  road  being  16  feet  wide  in  the 
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middle  upon  a  total  breadth  of  32  feet,  how  do  you  support  the  pavement  on  the  ^^^'  . 

sides ;  how  do  you  keep  that  pavement  in  its  place  ? — The  materials  are  sufficient ;         ^       ^^^^' 
all  the  stones  are  placed  lengthways ;  their  abutment  is  chiefly  against  each  other.      ^^  j^     ^g  g 

1038.  What  is  the  abutment  of  each  extremity? — It  does  not  require  an  abut- 
ment ;    it  would  support  itself;  we  place  each  stone  with  the  largest  end  down 
wards. 

1039.  Chairman.]  Does  the  road  want  an  abutment  on  each  side? — I  do  not 
consider  that  it  does. 

1040.  Sir  H.  ParnelL]  Do  you  consider  a  road  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  arch? 
— I  do  not. 

1041.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.]  Why  is  it  that  the  stones  at  the  extremity  of  each 
of  these  parallel  lines  do  not  give  way  in  case  of  any  regular  pressure  upon 
them  ? — If  the  pressure  was  lateral,  they  would  give  way ;  but  the  pressure  is 
verticaL 

1042.  Sir  H.  Pamell.]  The  Holyhead  road,  I  believe,  was  made  by  grants  of 
public  money  from  Parliament? — It  was. 

1043.  Were  those  grants  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  such  an  extent  of  road 
being  made,  so  as,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  it  all  a  pavement  from  side  to 
side? — No. 

1044.  Was  that  the  reason  Mr.  Telford  proceeded  on  the  plan  of  paving  only 
16  feet  in  the  middle,  in  the  first  instance? — That  is  the  only  reason  I  ever  heard 
assigned. 

1045.  As  soon  as  the  different  parts  of  the  road  have  been  finished,  according 
to  the  plan  on  which  they  were  originally  constructed,  have  not  the  side  parts 
between  the  fences  and  the  paved  part  been  brought  into  a  perfectly  solid  state  by 
continually  laying  on. fresh  coatings  of  broken  stones? — It  has. 

1046.  So  that  the  whole  road  now  from  side  to  side  is  a  perfectly  solid  road  ? — 
Yes,  with  very  trifling  exceptions. 

1047.  Are  the  side  parts  of  the  Holyhead  road  so  hard  as  what  may  be  consi 
dered  a  good  turnpike  road  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  are  ;  they  are  less  worn ; 
there  is  less  traffic  on  the  sides  than  in  the  centre. 

1048.  Originally  the  side  parts  were  made  of  six  inches  of  broken  stone  or 
rubbish  ? — Yes,  generally. 

1049.  ^^^  y^^  have  been  continually  laying  fresh  broken  stones  upon  it? —  ' 
Where  we  found  places  show  symptoms  of  being  soft,  we  cut  out  the  clay,  pr  what- 
ever it  might  be,  and  substituted  good  broken  stones. 

1050.  How  deep  would  you  put  layers  of  broken  stones? — Generally  about 
three  inches  in  depth. 

1051.  Have  you  laid  broken  stones,  so  as  to  keep  the  surface  perfectly  hard 
and  free  from  dirt?— Yes,  we  have. 

1052.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.]  You  do  not  find  it  work  through?— Occasionally 
we  have. 

1053.  Sir  H.  Pamell]  Do  you  find,  practically,  that  almost  all  the  traffic, 
almost  every  carriage  that  runs  the  road,  runs  upon  the  16  feet  in  the  middle? — 
It  does ;  wherever  I  have  seen  an  instance  of  cutting  into  the  sides,  it  has  been 
from  putting  fresh  materials  in  the  centre,  that  they  go  on  the  side  to  avoid  it. 

1054.  In  point  of  fact,  the  centre  part  of  16  feet  answers  the  purpose  of 
affording  to  carriages  the  advantages  of  a  solid  road  and  easy  draft  to  the  horses? 
—It  does. 

1055.  Colonel  Rushbrookc]  As  to  the  elasticity  of  the  road,  do  you  consider 
there  should  be  any  elasticity  ?— Decidedly  not. 

1056.  Chairman.]  What  do  you  define  to  be  an  elastic  road? — A  road  that 
will  give  way  under  any  weight  that  is  passing  over  it. 

1057.  You  would  not  define  any  of  those  roads  which  do  not  yield  to  be  elastic 
roads  ? — No. 

1058.  You  would  not  define  Oxford-street  to  be  an  elastic  road  ? — I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  that. 

1059.  What  would  you  consider  your  own  road  ? — Certainly  not  elastic. 

1060.  Did  not  Mr.  Telford  employ  the  plan  of  paving^in  order  to  destroy  all 
elasticity  as  much  as  possible? — Yes, 

1061.  Mr.  Childcrs.]  I  see  Mr.  M'Adam  says,  that  **  wherever  a  road  ?s  on  a 
hard  foundation,  the  road  wears  much  sooner  than  placed  on  a  soft  substance  ?*^ 
— I  never  found  an  instance  of  that. 
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Mr.  1062.  Chairman.']  You  do  not  think  materials  are  more  likely  to  wear  on  a 

John  Provii.      h^rd  substance  than  a  soft? — They  do  not,  if  there  is  a  good  body  of  them. 
•  1063.  Supposing  you  wanted  to  crush  a  lump  of  su^ar«  would  you  not  pat  it 

ao  May  1836,     ^^  ^  marble  slab  ?— Yes,  but  if  I  did  not  want  to  crush  it,  I  should  put  other 
lumps  by  the  side  of  it. 

1064.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  if  you  have  a  quantity  of  broken  lumps  rf 
sugar,  and  you  put  them  on  a  piece  of  dough,  they  would  be  much  less  iikcdy  to 
crush  than  if  you  put  them  on  stone  ? — ^Yes  ;  they  would  sink  into  the  dough. 

1065.  Sir  H.  Pamelt.]  How  long  have  you  been  a  surveyor  on  the  Holyhead 
road  ? — Ten  years. 

1066.  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  the  crushing  of  materials  on  roads  so 
as  to  be  able  to  state  whether  they  are  liable  to  be  crushed  on  a  paved  bottom? — 
We  keep  it  too  well  coated  to  give  it  an  opportunity. 

1067.  From  your  experience  there  is  not  any  foundation  whatever  for  the 
common  notion  that  stones  are  crushed  and  destroyed  when  there  is  a  pavement 
between  them  and  the  soil  ? — There  is  not  when  there  is  a  good  body  of  materiak 
on  the  pavement. 

1068.  What  number  of  cubic  yards  per  mile  do  you  use  upon  the  Anglesea 
road  for  the  common  repairs  of  it  ? — Ninety-six  yards  were  last  year  put  on  it. 

1069.  A°^  ^^*'  '^^P^  ^^®  ^^^^  "P? — Yes. 

1070.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  travelling  over  this  ? — There  is  a  good  deal,  bnt 
I  can  hardly  call  it  very  considerable. 

1071.  How  many  coaches  pass  it  every  day? — Four  each  way  daily;  two 
mails  and  two  coaches. 

1072.  Nothing  else? — No  more. 

1073.  Are  there  not  lime  carriages  ? — ^Yes,  lime  and  coal. 

1074;  What  is  the  quantity  of  materials  you  put  on  per  mile  between  Bangor 
and  Cernioge  ? — Seventy-three  yards  per  mile. 

1075.  That  keeps  the  road  in  perfect  order? — It  is  in  beautiful  order. 

1076.  Where  you  have  more  traffic,  namely,  from  that  point  to  Cbirk,  what  is 
the  quantity  of  materials  you  put  on  per  mile? — One  hundred  and  sixty-two 
yards  per  mile. 

1077.  It  is  with  those  quantities  that  you  keep  the  Holyhead  Road  in  tiiat 
order  which  every  body  admits,  generally  speaking,  to  be  very  good  r — It  is. 

1078.  You  do  not  find,  in  point  of  fact,  that  sort  of  crushing  takes  place  which 
destroys  the  materials  very  rapidly  ? — No,  I  think  quite  the  reverse. 

1079.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.]  1  here  is  no  regular  laying  on  of  this  162  yards  per 
mile  ;  they  are  all  laid  on  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  place  ?— Just  as 
they  are  wanted. 

1080.  No  regular  three  or  four  inch  layers? — No. 

1081.  Sir  H.  ParnelL]  Is  the  road  kept  up  to  a  proper  degree  of  thickness? — 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is. 

1082.  There  is  no  wearing  on  the  road? — No. 

1083.  ^^^*  Fleming.']  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  making  a  comparisoD 
of  materials  ? — No. 

1084.  What  is  the  effect  of  an  elastic  road  on  the  draught;  do  you  consider  it 
increases  the  labour? — Yes. 

1085.  Chairman.]  You  stated,  if  I  understand  you  right,  that  the  putting:  hard 
materials  upon  a  hard  road  did  not  occasion  the  crushing  of  those  materials;  I 
ask  you,  from  your  own  observations  in  this  town,  if  you  were  to  put  a  bushel  of 
those  pieces  of  broken  gr^inite  in  the  middle  of  Oxford-street,  would  they  or 
would  they  not  be  crushed  ?  Let  us  assume  a  bushel  of  broken  granite  to  be  laid 
down  without  any  picking  it,  that  it  may  amalgamate  with  the  other,  put  that 
bushel  of  broken  granite  upon  a  granite  pavement,  and  let  the  traffic  go  on  it, 
would  not,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  those  stones  be  crushed  ? — ^A  great  many 
of  them  would,  no  doubt. 

1086.  Sir  H.  ParnelL]  Would  you,  as  an  engineer,  do  such  a  thing  as  lay 
a  bushel  or  two  of  stones  in  the  streets  ? — Decidedly  not. 

1087.  Why  would  you  not? — If  I  understand  your  question,  the  only  reason 
that  I  could  put  that  quantity  on  was,  that  there  was  some  little  part  that  was  out 
of  shape. 

1088.  If  you  had  to  repair  the  streets  of  London,  you  would  put  on  a  suffi- 
ciently thick  coat  to  prevent  the  crush  that  would  take  place,  and  not  put  it  a 
i^ingle  coat  thick  ? — Yes. 

1089.  ^^^^ 
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1089.  Does  it  not  strike  you,  th^  before  you  put  this  bushel  of  broken  stones  Mr. 

or  any  quantity  of  broken  granite  on  the  road,  that  you  would  pick  up  the  road^       J^^^^  Prcfck. 
in  order  to  present  a  surface  for  the  stones  that  they  might  sink  in  ? — 1  always  put  ^  _ 

it  on  when  the  road  is  soft.  *^  ^^^r  i«36. 

1 090.  You  do  not  mean  otherwise  soft  than  just  during  the  wet  season  ? — 
I  always  put  them  on  in  the  wet  season. 

1091.  Chairman.']  Why  do  you  put  them  on  in  the  wet  season? — Because 
I  always  find  the  stones  will  bind  much  better. 

1092.  Do  you  not  mean  to  say  by  binding,  that  there  is  a  softness  of  surface, 
occasioned  by  the  moistness,  so  that  tbey  sink  in  more  easily  by  pressure,  and 
avoiding  the  crush  ? — There  is  a  greater  degree  of  softness  in  wet  weather  than 
dry  weather ;  they  get  better  hold  of  the  road  in  the  wet  season  than  in  the  dry. 

1093.  Sir  H.  ParnelL']  You  have  observed  that  in  London  the  practice  is, 
before  they  lay  on  a  coating  of  broken  stones,  to  pick  up  an  inch  or  two  ?— Yes. 

1094.  Is  not  that  an  expensive  process  ?  -I  conceive  very  much  so. 

1095.  It  is  a  difficult  process,  is  it  not ;  a  man  cannot  get  on  so  fast? — Yes. 

1096.  Therefore  a  considerable  expense  is  incurred  by  the  operation  of  pick- 
ing ? — Yes. 

1097.  Is  there  not  also  a  great  waste  in  materials,  by  striking  the  surfafce  with 
the  pick-axe  ? — I  should  certainly  suppose  so. 

1098.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  operation  is  of  a  very  expensive  character} 
— ^Yes. 

1099.  ^^  y^^^  practice,  you  say  you  do  not  have  recourse  to  it;  that. you  lay 
on  the  materials,  when  the  road  requires  repair,  in  the  wet  season ;  and  do  you 
find  it  bind  perfectly  well  without? — Yes,  I  do. 

1100.  In  point  of  fact,  from  your  experience  in  repairing  this  long  line  of  road, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  this  expensive  operation  ? — I  never  find  that  there  is. 

1101.  In  some  parts  of  the  road  I  believe  there  is  considerable  traffic,  which 
would  show  if  there  was  any  reason  for  the  course  being  adopted  that  is  adopted 
in  London,  in  order  to  prevent  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  crushing  of  materials ; 
there  is  as  much  traffic  in  parts  of  the  road  where  the  coal  carriages  go,  as  in 
£ome  parts  of  the  streets  of  London  ? — I  should  think  so,  very  nearly. 

1102.  When  you  spoke  of  putting  on  the  materials  in  wet  weather,  is  it  because 
the  surface  is  soft  at  that  time? — It  is  not ;  it  is  because  the  materials  are  less 
firmly  bound  together  in  wet  weather,  and  more  easily  allow  the  new  coaling  to 
sink  into  the  road  than  in  dry  weather. 

1 103.  It  is  not  soft  ? — It  is  not  in  a  state  of  mud. 

1104.  It  is  so  far  less  hard  than  in  dry  weather,  as  is  natural  from  rain  falling 
upon  it  ? — Yes. 

1105.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  object,  then,  in  putting  this  material  on  it  in 
wet  weather,  if  it  is  not  a  softer  substratum  ? — Because  it  is  easier  to  get  it  to 
set  amongst  the  other  stones. 

1106.  Mr.  Fleming.]  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  thicker  coat  of  materials? — 
I  never  adopt  that  proceeding  of  picking  up  the  stones. 

1107.  What  is  your  rule  with  regard  to  the  time  of  year  in  which  you  make 
your  repairs  by  laying  on  new  coatings  ? — I  always  begin  in  September,  that  I  may 
have  the  advantage  of  all  the  wet  weather  to  consolidate  and  to  set  the  materials  ; 
I  never,  when  1  can  avoid  it,  put  a  particle  of  stone  on  the  road  in  the  summer. 

1108.  Chairman,]  You  put  it  on  in  that  time  of  the  year  that  the  substratum 
may  be  soft,  and  by  that  means  these  stones  may  unite  with  the  crust ;  assuming 
that  you  have  ever  such  wet  weather,  and  you  were  to  lay  stones  upon  this  table, 
and  all  the  rain  of  heaven  came  down  upon  these  nine  inches  of  granite  stone  or 
basaltic  stone  ;  if  nine  inches  were  put  upon  this  table,  and  it  was  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  16  years,  would  they  ever  unite  together? — I  never  put  stones  on 
a  pavement  such  as  this  table,  they  would  keep  moving  round. 

1 109.  Do  you  mean  that  hard  granite  on  a  substance  like  this  would  bind  to^ 
gether  ?  —By  their  own  pressure  they  would ;  all  stones  bind  by  crushing 
together. 

1110.  Sir  H.  ParnelL]  What  is  your  practice,  supposing  you  have  to  make 
a  road  over  a  rock  ? — We  usually  level  it  as  well  as  we  can  ;  we  never  can  get  it 
to  a  perfectly  level  surface ;  we  level  it  first  by  quarrying  and  getting  it  into 
the  general  shape  we  want  for  the  road  ;  upon  that  we  occasionally  have  paved, 
but  generally  the  practice  is  to  break  the  stones  and  then  to  lay  a  body  of 
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1^1,  eight  or  nine  inches  of  therii  on  the  top  of  it.     Where  we  do  not  pave  we  always 

John  Provis.      give  a  greater  thickness  of  broken  stone  upon  it. 
— —  1111.  You  do  pave  over  the  rocks  ? — In  many  instances  we  do. 

20  May  1836.  1112.  If  you  have  a  perfectly  flat  hard  surface  of  rock,  you  would  pave  on  that  ? 

—Yes. 

1113.  Mr.  Childers.]  Why? — Because  the  flat  smooth  stone  would  allow  rf 
motion  upon  it ;  the  generality  of  rocks  we  blast  have  a  good  rough  surface. 

1114.  Sir  H.  Pamell.]  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  different  force 
required,  or  the  labour  of  horses  in  drawing^  carriages  over  roads  made  with  pave- 
ments and  made  without  them? — I  should  think  it  would  be  less,  but  that  is 
merely  matter  of  opinion. 

1115.  Have  you  ever  bad  any  opportunity  of  seeing  any  statement  upon  that 
subject  ? — I  have. 

11 16.  Where  have  you  seen  it? — In  .some  of  the  Holyhead  Road  Reports. 
I  think  in  the  last  made  by  Mr.  Telford,  there  is  a  statement  of  some  experiment 
made  by  a  machine  of  Mr.  Macneil's  invention. 

1117.  Do  those  experiments  show  a  difference  of  draught? — As  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  they  show  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  paved  system. 

1118.  Mr.  Childers.]  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  M^Adam  said,  that  in  a  road 
near  Bristol  the  expenditure  was  seven  on  a  hard  surface  in  comparison  to  five 
on  a  soft,  the  soft  being  over  a  bog  ? — I  never  heard  that. 

1 1 1  g.  Your  experience  does  not  accord  with  that  view  of  the  case  ? — No. 

1  i  20.  Sir  H.  ParnelL]  In  proportion  that  materials  wear  longer  by  being  on 
bog,  would  that  occasion  such  a  degree  of  elasticity  as  would  add  gready  to  the 
labour  of  the  horses  in  drawing  a  carriage  over  a  road  of  that  kind? — Yes. 

1 121.  Is  not  the  proper  object  of  a  good  road  to  reduce  as  much  as  passible 
the  labour  of  horses  upon  it? — Yes. 

1122.  Chairman.']  You  have  stated  that  the  draught  is  harder  for  horses  on  an 
elastic  road  ? — Yes. 

1123.  In  what  way? — Because  the  weight  to  be  moved  is  constantly  in  a 
hole. 

1124.  What  do  you  define  an  elastic  road  to  be? — An  elastic  road  I  consider 
to  be  that  which  will  give  way  by  pressure,  and  rise  again  to  its  original  position 
when  the  pressure  is  removed. 

1125.  Do  you  consider  the  road  in  Oxford-street  to  be  an  elastic  road  ? — I  do 
not  know  whether  I  could  call  it  elastic,  I  know  so  little  of  Oxford-street 

1 1 26.  Generally  speaking,  you  define  an  elastic  road  to  be  one  that  yields  to 
pressure.  Do  you  consider  then  that  such  a  road  as  you  have  called  a  pavement 
road,  but  which  in  fact  ought  to  be  called  a  laid  road,  do  you  consider  these  laid 
roads,  to  which  you  have  been  alluding,  are  or  are  not  elastic  ? — I  do  not  con- 
sider them  elastic  ;  at  least  they  must  be  possessed  of  very  much  less  elasticity 
than  the  broken-stone  road. 

1 127.  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  eligibility  of  consolidating  the  trusts  and 
the  funds  of  trustees  of  roads  ? — I  have  considered  it,  though  perhaps  not  very 
maturely. 

1128.  Do  you  consider  it  advisable  ? — I  do. 

1129.  Mr.  Childers.]  I  think  your  road  is  100  miles  in  length? — Yes. 

1 1 30.  Do  you  think  that  in  consolidation  it  is  advisable  to  consolidate  one 
great  length  of  road  or  roads  round  a  centre  ? — I  should  say  one  great  leading 
road. 

1131.  Would  you  give  your  reasons  for  that? — Because,  generally  speakings 
if  you  take  some  one  leading  road,  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  trafiic,  and  it 
requires  a  different  mode  of  management  to  side  roads ;  there  would  be  less 
material  required,  and  less  care  would  do  for  a  side  road  than  would  be  necessary 
for  an  extensive  road,  such  as  the  Holyhead  road. 

1 132.  Supposing  the  present  Holyhead  road  be  left  as  it  is,  what  species  of  con- 
solidation do  you  think  might  be  applied  to  the  other  roads  that  branch  out  of  it? 
— I  do  not  think  I  am  capable  of  answering  that  question. 

1 1 33.  You  are  not  aware  that  there  are  any  roads  which  could  be  advanta- 
geously united  to  the  roads  you  are  at  present  employed  upon? — I  am  not. 

1 134.  You  have  not  turned  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  substituting  some 
other  mode  of  revenue  than  tolls  ? — It  is  a  subject  that  I  have  sometimes  consi- 
dered, and  I  think  no  other  mode  could  be  devised  better  than  the  present 

1135.  Sir  H.  ParnelL]  Have  you  thought  anything  as  to  the  proposition  of 
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employing  persons  engaged  on  the  roads  in  the  police  ? — I  should  not  like  my  men  Mr. 

to  be  turned  into  constables.  Jo^  Frovii. 

1136.  Chairman.']  Why  not? — I  should  think  they  could  not  do  their  duty  in  m      8  6. 
both  capacities ;  they  would  be  taken  away  for  various  purposes  unconnected  V  ^  3 
M^itb  their  duty  to  the  roads. 

1137.  Sir  H.  Pamell.']  Would  it  not  produce  a  great  derangement  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  work  ? — I  think  it  would. 

1138.  Could  you  obtain  as  much  work  from  your  labourers  if  they  were  allowed 
to  act  as  police  as  you  now  do  as  labourers  only? — I  think  they  would  be  often 
taken  away  from  their  work  to  act  as  police  officers. 

1 1 39.  Could  you  exercise  so  much  control  over  them  as  to  secure  proper  at^ 
tention  to  the  work  which  they  have  to  perform? — I  should  very  much  doubt  that. 

1140.  Workmen  come  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning  and  leave  at  a  certain 
hour  in  the  evening ;  could  you>  as  a  responsible  servant  to  the  commissioners, 
get  as  much  labour  done  by  your  labourers  as  you  do  now,  if  those  labourers  were 
also  employed  in  the  police  ? — I  should  be  afraid  not. 

1141.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  this  plan  of  making  them  a  police  would  be  an 
additional  expense  to  the  commissioners  ?— -Yes,  I  conceive  it  would. 

1 142.  And,  at  the  same  time,  render  the  labourer  less  efficient? — Less  efficient. 

1143.  Chaimian.]  You  mean  to  say,  that  if  they  were  taken  fiom  their  work 
they  could  not  do  so  much  work  for  you  ? — They  could  not. 

1144.  Have  you  at  all  turned  your  attention  to  the  question  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  public  to  have  such  a  system  of  road  constables  by 
paying  a  little  more  additional  to  those  individuals,  and  to  take  them  off  their  work 
if  it  was  required,  which  might  not  be  often  ?  Have  you  turned  it  at  all  in  your 
mind  whether  such  a  system  might  be  adopted  with  benefit  to  the  country  ? — I  feel 
convinced  it  would  be  of  no  use  on  the  road  on  which  I  am  engaged,  at  all 
events. 

1145.  Sir  H.  PamelL']  Are  the  circumstances  of  the  country  between  Chirk 
and  Holyhead  such  as  to  require  any  scheme  of  this  sort  of  having  a  road  police  ? 
— Decidedly  not. 

1 146.  Would  they  have  anything  to  do  ? — Nothing. 

1 147.  Chairnuzn.]  Then  bow  would  they  be  taken  away  from  the  road  ? — They 
might  occasionally,  but  it  would  be  trifling ;  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  so  exclu* 
sively  their  master  as  I  am  now. 

1 148.  Why,  you  admit  it  would  be  an  additional  expense,  therefore  it  would 
be  an  additional  benefit  to  these  men ;  you  then  say,  that  if  they  were  taken  off 
their  work  they  would  do  less  work ;  you  say  afterwards,  they  would  have  nothing 
to  do  as  policemen,  and  therefore  the  natural  result  is,  they  would  not  have  to  be 
taken  off  their  work ;  and  then  you  admit  they  would  have  a  little  more  pay,  and 
you  say  that  they  would  be  less  under  your  control? — I  was  wrong  in  saying  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do ;  I  think  they  would  have  very  little  to  do. 

1  149.  Sir  H.  Parnell.']  In  point  of  fact,  the  relative  situation  that  you  would 
stand  in  with  regard  to  them,  as  the  employer  of  them,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
missioners, would  be  totally  changed ;  that  is,  you  would  not  have  the  same  facility 
of  selecting  your  men,  or  of  removing  and  dismissing  them? — I  should  not  And 
there  is  another  point ;  most  of  my  men  work  by  contract ;  you  could  not  take 
them  away  from  their  contract  work,  and  make  them  act  as  constables. 

\  150.  How  many  labourers  are  generally  employed  on  the  road  ? — About  117, 

1151.  Are  they  principally  employed  by  contract? — I  should  say  two-thirds,  at 
least. 

1152.  Through  the  year.^ — Through  the  year. 

1153.  I^  ^^^t  way  ?•— Breaking  stones  by  contract;  scraping  the  roads  by 
contract. 

1 1 54.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  do  find  this  to  be  an  economical  and  efficient 
method  of  carrying- on  the  business  of  the  road? — I  do. 

1 155.  More  than  by  employing  day-labourers  ? — Yes. 

1156.  Introducing  this  system  of  police  would  be  a  derangement  of  this  plan 
of  contract  which  you  have  found  so  effectual  ? — Yes. 

1157.  Chairman.]  How  do  you  make  that  out?  If  your  men  work  by  con- 
tract, and  you  pay  them  so  much  for  so  much  broken  stones,  if  they  are  taken  off 
that  work  they  do  less  by  contract,  and  you  pay  them  less  ;  how  is  it  possible  you 
can  make  out  that  you  lose  by  it,  or  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  ?— Because  the 
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men  would  give  up  their  contracts ;  tbey  would  not  be  annoyed  in  this  manner ; 
it  would  entirely  derange  our  system  ;  somebody  must  pay  them  for  lost  time* 

1158.  You  state  that  these  men  are  men  who  work  by  contract,  therefore  you 
only  pay  them  in  proportion  to  what  they  do ;  then  you  turn  round,  and  say, 
that  those  men,  if  employed  elsewhere,  would  be  dissatisfied,  because  they  would 
not  be  able  to  fulfil  their  contracts ;  but  would  they  not  get  remuneration  ?  If  a 
man  gets  3  s.  a  week  more  for  being  a  police  constable,  and  gets  1  s.  less  a  week 
by  contract,  why  should  you  be  dissatisfied,  or  why  should  he  r — Because  it  would 
take  that  1  s.  away  from  the  trust  fund ;  we  should  have  to  pay  that  man  for  acting 
as  constable,  and  while  he  was  acting  as  constable  he  would  be  neglecting  our  work ; 
it  would  be  giving  each  man  two  employers. 

1159.  Sir  H.  Pamett.']  Suppose  your  men  were  liable  to  be  called  away  for 
any  other  duty,  could  you  undertake  to  say  you  could  discharge  your  orders  as 
punctually  and  as  effectually  ? — I  could  not 

1160.  Chairman.]  Do  you  mean  to  say,  if  any  of  your  men  got  druak,  and 
did  not  fulfil  their  contract,  that  would  put  you  or  the  road  to  any  inconveoienoe  r 
— It  certainly  would,  though  we  do  not  pay  them  for  drunkenness. 

ii6k  If  any  of  your  men,  in  consequence  of  getting  drunk,  could  not  fulfil 
their  contract  on  that  day,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  loss  of  that  man's  con- 
tract for  a  day  would  be  an  inconvenience  to  your  trust  ? — Not  that  individual 
man,  because  I  could  get  another  man  to  do  his  work. 

1162.  Then  supposing  this  man  was  called  on  to  act  as  a  police  constable,  and 
did  not  do  his  work  for  one  day,  how  could  it  be  any  inconvenience  to  you  ?— Icon* 
ceive  that  I  should  have  that  man^s  wages  to  pay. 

1 163.  But  you  said  just  now  you  paid  by  contract? — If  I  do  not  pay  him,  who 
does  ?  Somebody  must  pay  him. 

1 J64.  We  are  speaking  of  this  man  whp  does  your  work  by  contract;  if  he 
does  not  fulfil  his  contract  you  do  not  pay  him  ? — No. 

1 165.  Then  hoiv  can  you  say  you  have  got  to  pay  him  if  he  is  off  the  road? — 
If  we  did  not  pay  him  it  would  make  no  diflperence. 

1166.  Sir  H.  FamelL]  Suppose  a  labourer  was  appointed  to  act  as  constable, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  that  appointment  of  the  power  of  dismissing  him 
when  you  thought  proper,  would  not  that  be  attended  with  very  great  incon- 
venience ? — Decidedly. 

1167.  Could  you  manage  your  labourers  if  you  had  not  the  power  of  instantly 
dismissing  any  of  them  ? — No. 

1 168.  Then  any  plan  of  interference,  by  appointing  labourers  to  act  as  police- 
men, must  necessarily  lead  to  that  inconvenient  consequence  r — If  it  prevented  me 
having  the  power  of  dismissing  them,  it  would. 


Mr. 
Thomas  Penson. 


Mr.  Thomas  Penson^  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

1 169.  Lord  Clive.']  DOES  this  plan  contain  the  state  of  the  district,  as  re^^ects 
the  different  trusts  in  which  you  are  concerned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Welshpool? 
— It  does  ;  it  shows  the  direct  line  from  Shrewsbury  through  Pool,  on  towards 
Machynlleth  and  to  Aberystwith. 

1 1 70.  State  what  the  trusts  were  in  the  district  of  eight  miles  round  WelshpooL 
— On  starting  from  Pool  you  paid  a  gate  close  to  the  end  of  the  town,  which  was  in 
the  second  district,  and  you  travelled  on  four  miles  in  that  district;  youthen 
come  on  an  insulated  part  of  the  Oswestry  district,  upon  which  there  was  also  a  toll, 
and  over  which  you  passed  nearly  two  miles;  you  then  passed  over  a  mile  and 
a  little  more  of  the  third  Montgomery  district,  and  paid  a  toll  upon  that ;  these 
three  toUgates  were  within  seven  miles  and  a  half  in  the  whole  distance;  you  tbea 
passed  through  the  town  of  Llanfair,  into  the  second  Montgomery  district,  and 
paid  another  toll ;  so  that  within  eight  miles  you  passed  over  two  separate  trusts 
under  separate  Acts  of  P^rli^Mi^ent,  and  over  three  separate  districts ;  you  then 
passed  on  for  26  miles,  and  paid  no  further  toll  until  you  came  to  the  gate  at 
Machynlleth.  Starting  again  from  Pool  for  Shrewsbury,  you  travel  for  three  miles 
upon  the  first  Montgomery  district,  which  was,  previous  to  passing  the  last 
Act,  under  the  management  of  the  trustees  acting  for  the  second  district ;  then 
passing  to  what  is  called  the  Pool  districtt  on  tt^e  Shrewsbury  road,  and  which  is 
five  miles  in  extent,  you  pay  another  toll ;  yoM  then  pass  on  for  Shrewsbury  upon 
what  is  called  the  Shelton  district  of  the  Shrewsbury  road,  you  pay  a  toll  upon 
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that;  there,  in  either  way,  you  passed  over  three  separate  districts  under  two  dis-  Mr. 

tinct  Acts  of  Parliament.     At  the  time  I  was  appointed,  there  was  one  surveyor      Thmntu  Pauon. 
who  managed  a  portion  on  the  second  district,  west  of  Llanfair ;  another  sur-  TI      ~ 

veyor  who  managed  that  portion  of  the  third  district  which  was  eastward  of  ^  «y  3  • 
Llanfair ;  another  surveyor  who  managed  a  portion  of  the  Oswestry  district ;  and 
another  who  managed  so  much  of  the  second  Moqtgomery  district  as  was  between 
DoHarddyn  and  Pool ;  there  was  another  surveyor  upon  a  portion  of  the  first 
Montgomery  district,  east  of  Pool;  a  surveyor  upon  the  Pool  portion  on  the 
Shrewsbury  district,  and  another  surveyor  upon  the  Shelton  portion  of  the 
Shrewsbury  district. 

1171.  Colonel  Rtishbrooke.l  How  many  miles  of  road? — Six  upon  26. 

1172.  Lord  Ctivcl  By  bow  many  sets  of  eommissioners  were  the  roads  at 
Welcbpool  managed  ? — As  all  their  acts  are  now  made  good  by  the  las.  Act  of 
Parliament,  I  may  venture  to  say  there  were  commissioners  acting  under  an 
Oswestry  Act,  commissioners  acting  under  the  second  district  of  the  Montgomery- 
shire, and  commissioners  acting  under  the  first  district  of  Montgomeryshire^  all 
in  one  body,  and  their  orders  were  all  entered  into  one  book. 

1173.  Was  there  anything  in  the  arrangement  relative  to  these  roads  which 
might  not  have  been  put  right  by  having  had  the  advantage  of  the  central  board 
in  London,  to  which  reference  might  be  made  and  adjudication  was  requested? — 
I  should  consider  that  the  board  in  London,  acting  upon  information  that  might 
be  obtained  from  trustees  circumstanced  as  the  trustees  of  these  several  trusts  and 
districts  were,  might  with  very  great  advantage,  and  without  the  expense  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  have  arranged  their  consolidation^  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
bas  been  partly  done  under  the  Montgomeryshire  Local  Act.  At  the  time  that 
Act  was  contemplated  the  other  line  of  road,  the  Shrewsbury  portion,  was 
considered  advantageous  to  be  added  to  the  Montgomery  district,  inasmuch  as  it 
amalgamated  so  much  with  its  interests,  but  it  being  in  a  separate  county  it  was 
not  followed  up. 

1174.  State  the  condition  of  the  roads  under  your  management  compared  to 
that  in  which  they  were  when  you  were  appointed  surveyor  ? — At  the  time  I 
undertook  the  management  of  the  Montgomeryshire  roads  (the  third  district  was 
that  to  which  I  was  first  appointed),  the  roads,  generally  speaking,  were  not  in  a 
state  to  be  travelled  by  carriages  on  springs  without  danger.  The  expenditure 
at  that  time  was  not  less  than  the  amount  now  generally  expended  in  repairs, 
but  the  materials  used  were  of  the  worst  description  ;  the  statute  duty  was  ineffi- 
ciently performed,  and  it  is  quite  within  the  knowledge  of  honourable  Members 
in  this  Committee,  that  a  journey  on  wheels  over  the  Montgomeryshire  roads  was 
one  not  undertaken  without  difficulty.  Even  on  the  principal  thoroughfares  into 
England,  by  way  of  Shrewsbury  or  Oswestry,  the  roads  were,  during  the  winter 
months,  nearly  impassable,  but  always  dangerous.  Frequent  indictments  swal- 
lowed up  large  sums  in  legal  expenses,  and  it  was  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained when  I  was  appointed,  that  it  was  a  useless  attempt,  as  it  was  not  possible 
to  make  good  roads  oyer  a  great  part  of  that  neighbourhood.  There  is  no 
portion  of  these  districts  but  which  are  now  in  a  good  state ;  indeed  some  part  of 
the  roads  where  T  am  employed  are  admitted  to  be  equal  to  the  best  in  the 
-country.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  an  honourable  Member  of  this  Com- 
mittee that  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  road  from  Shrewsbury  to  Holyhead 
has  stated  that  the  balance  was  for  some  time  even  between  the  Holyhead  line 
and  a  portion  of  the  Montgomeryshire  road  over  which  he  had  occasionally  to 
travel,  but  that  the  Montgomeryshire  road  had  then  the  preference.  Considerable 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  whole  of  them,  independent  of  the  repairs, 
as  well  as  new  lines.  The  expenditure  per  mile  will  be  seen  by  the  return 
submitted  to  the  Committee  in  my  former  examination.  This  expenditure  also 
includes  the  charge  for  what  may  be  termed  sub-surveyors,  who  are  all  labouring 
men,  having  the  charge  of  from  three  to  eight  miles  of  road.  There  are  not  any 
sub-surveyors  with  salaries  employed  upon  any  of  the  roads  under  my  manage- 
ment ;  the  whole  of  that  work  is  done  by  myself  and  my  clerks  within  my 
salary.  The  superintendent  or  sub-surveyor  is  a  working  labourer,  and  his  wages 
are  included  in  the  expenditure  for  repairs. 

1175.  State  the  expense  at  which  the  improvements  have  been  accomplished? 
— Some  improvements  have  been  carried  on  out  of  the  funds  of  the  trust,  by  the 
annual  savings  ;  others  by  money  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  tolls.  I  have  no 
doubt  from  20^000/.  to  30,000/.  have  been  expended,  under  my  management,  in 
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Ml-  improvements  and  new  lines,  independent  of  the  general  repairs  upon  those  road» 

1  homos  Penson.  xvhere  I  act  as  surveyor.  Independent  of  those  improvements  I  have  advised  in 
— T!  ~  other  trusts  where  I  am  not  permanently  employed.  These  improvements  were 
^^  *y  3  •  ^Q^  commenced  originally  with  the  same  energy  or  liberality  as  they  now  are  con- 
ducted ;  the  impression  was,  that  the  state  of  the  funds  would  not  warrant  the 
outlay,  but  experience  has  proved  the  contrary ;  and  since  this  point  has  beea 
established,  the  large  landed  proprietors  and  the  trustees  generally  have  adopted 
my  suggestions  for  new  lines  and  improvements  to  a  much  greater  extent ;  and  it 
has  uniformly  happened  that  the  additional  income  from  the  tolls,  after  an  improve- 
ment has  been  made,  has  been  greater  than  the  interest  of  the  expenditure,  and 
has  admitted  of  a  saving  as  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  debt  incurred.  One 
bridge  and  its  approaches,  which  cost  upwards  of  1 2,ooo  /.,  and  which  was  of 
immense  advantage  to  the  several  districts  adjoining  it,  was  contributed  to  by  the 
several  trusts  to  the  amount  of  2,700  /.  only,  the  remainder  of  the  money  was 
derived  from  other  sources. 

1 176.  State  what  those  sources  are. — The  county  of  Salop,  being  an  adjoining 
county,  contributed  2,000 1 ;  the  bridge  was  built  upon  a  situation  where  the 
counties  of  Salop,  Denbigh  and  Montgomery  united ;  the  county  of  Denbigh 
contributed  1,000/.;  the  county  of  Montgomery,  being  the  county  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  bridge  was  placed,  contributed  the  remainder. 

1177.  Might  not  this  bridge  have  been  built  abutting  in  the  counties  of  Den- 
bigh and  Montgomery,  or  in  the  counties  of  Salop  and  Montgomery,  or  so  as  to 
have  been  placed  wholly  in  the  county  of  Montgomery  ? — It  might  have  been 
built  wholly  in  the  county  of  Salop,  or  in  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Salop  and  Montgomery,  but  not  in  Denbigh.  But  the  reason  why  Denbigh  con- 
tributed was  this :  that  they  had  a  very  ruinous  bridge,  over  which  the  whole  of 
the  traffic  passed  (and  a  circuit  of  nearly  a  mile  in  the  distance  was  made),  which 
they  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  repaired  or  widened  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, had  it  not  been  they  considered  it  was  more  advantageous  to  the  neighs 
bourhood  to  contribute  this  1,000  /.  towards  the  building  of  the  new  bridge,  which 
I  then  submitted  to  them,  acting  for  them  as  their  surveyor,  and  with  an  estimate 
formed  of  what  it  would  have  cost  that  county  to  have  repaired  the  old  bridge ; 
and  upon  those  grounds  the  county  contributed  1,000/.  to  the  bridge,  although 
no  part  of  it  is  within  the  county  of  Denbigh,  being  ultimately  greatly  to  their 
saving  as  taking  the  traffic  off  a  ruinous  old  bridge,  which  they  must  have  repaired 
at  a  great  expense. 

1178.  This  was  done  under  an  Act  of  Parliament? — An  Act  of  Parliament 
was  obtained  ;  several  accidents  had  occurred  in  passing  through  the  ford  where 
the  new  bridge  has  been  built. 

1179.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.]  In  what  year? — It  was  built  m  1826.  I  will  state, 
it  had  been  long  the  most  anxious  wish  of  the  neighbourhood  to  have  a  bridge 
there;  but  as  there  were  no  legitimate  funds  that  could  be  obtained  for  it,  I  had 
the  instructions  of  Lord  Clive  and  Sir  Watkins  Wynn,  who  are  both  largely  con- 
cerned in  the  interest  of  the  county  of  Montgomery,  to  put  down  their  names  at 
the  head  of  a  subscription  for  500/.  each,  provided  means  could  be  obtained  for 
the  building  of  the  bridge.  I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  Lord  Clive,  as  so 
many  other  calls  would  occur  upon  his  purse,  that  I  thought  it  was  a  matter  of 
such  public  advantage,  that  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  might  probably  answer 
the  purpose,  and  his  Lordship's  money  might  be  appropriated  to  some  other  public 
purpose,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  has  been  long  ago  the  case. 

1 1 80.  Could  you  have  accomplished  your  improvement  had  your  directing  power 
been  other  than  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  unless  you  had  had 
their  full  and  cordial  support? — I  am  confident  the  measure  never  could  have  been 
carried  if  I  had  not  received  the  unanimous  and  most  cordial  support  of  the  large 
landed  proprietors  interested  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  would  state  to  the 
Committee  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  have  now  adopted  a  system 
of  borrowing  money  for  carrying  improvements  or  new  lines  into  effect,  which 
must  tend  to  the  certain  liquidation  ojf  the  debt.  Whenever  a  loan  is  required, 
the  sum  is  guaranteed  by  a  personal  guarantee,  as  a  collateral  security  with  the 
road  mortgage,  from  each  of  the  parties  or  trustees  who  undertake  the  measure. 
The  money  is  thus  borrowed  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest ;  the  surplus  between  the 
rate  at  which  it  is  borrowed  and  five  per  cent,  is  appropriated  wittt  the  amount  of 
the  sinking  fund;  five  per  cent,  further  upon  the  net  income  of  the^oad  is  appro- 
priated to  the  liquidation  of  the  principal  debt;  unless  the  gentlemen  of  the 
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neighbourhood  would  thus  act,  it  would  be  difficult  to  borrow  money,  even  at  T^fr. 

five  per  cent.,  and  their  interest  in  the  economical  expenditure  of  the  funds  is     Thomas  Femm. 
thus  secured ;  and,  without  their  assistance,  these  improvements  could  not  be  ' 

effected.  ^^  ^^y  ^^36. 

1181.  Do  you  think  a  board  of  control  would  be  advantageous  as  a  board 
of  control,  provided  the  executive  power  was  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  locality? — A  board  of  control  in  London  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
of  great  service  for  the  purposes  before  stated  in  my  evidence ;  but  I  do  not  think 
the  officers  of  any  local  board  should  have  their  appointments  from  any  other 
source  but  from  that  under  which  they  act.  A  local  board  of  control  over 
several  districts  would  exercise  a  better  superintendence,  and  would  be  more  cer- 
tainly in  a  situation  to  obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  roads  within  that  dis- 
trict of  country  than  a  board  in  London.  They  should  be  possessed  of  full 
powers,  and  should  be  chosen  from  the  districts  over  which  they  would  have  to 
preside.  From  this  board  all  returns  should  be  forwarded  to  the  central  board  in 
London,  which  latter  board  should  have  fu|l  power  to  call  on  the  district  board  for 
all  returns,  accounts  or  informations  required.  I  think  this  description  of  control 
would  sufficiendy  check  any  mismanagement  of  the  funds  or  any  misapplication 
of  the  powers  of  the  local  boards,  without  negativing  that  strong  feeling  for  assist- 
ing our  improvements  which  now  so  generally  pervades  the  country  in  which  I  am 
engaged.  The  number  of  the  commissioners  of  this  local  board  should  be  few, 
as  the  responsibility  would  thereby  be  increased.  I  think  the  trustees  of  districts 
are  now  generally  too  numerous :  a  higher  qualification  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
desirable ;  and  as  long  as  the  law  continues  as  it  now  is,  the  qualification  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  entirely  in  real  estate,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think 
should  be  within  the  trust  for  which  the  trustee  is  to  act. 

1 182.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  throwing  the  repairs  of  county  bridges,  in 
the  district  where  you  are  surveyor,  upon  the  funds  of  turnpike  roads  ? — The 
counties  pay  near  300  /.  per  annum  towards  the  repair  of  the  roads  at  the  ends  of 
bridges  where  I  am  surveyor ;  this  sum,  if  not  pajd  by  the  counties,  would  be 
taken  from  the  trust  funds,  by  which  their  income  would  be  diminished. 

1183.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  throwing  the  repairs  of  county  bridges 
upon  the  trustees  of  turnpike  roads  ? — ^I'here  are  upwards  of  400  bridges  in  the 
two  counties  for  which  I  am  surveyor ;  some  of  those  bridges  have  been  built 
under  my  directions  at  a  cost  of  from  5,000  /.  to  7,000  /.  Since  1  have  been  ap- 
pointed surveyor  of  the  county  of  Montgomery,  I  have  designed  and  built  within 
that  county  between  40  and  50  bridges,  all  exceeding  350  /.  in  value,  and  some 
having  cost  from  3,000  /.  to  5,000  /.  There  are  several  bridges  in  that  county  on 
the  great  thoroughfares  which  may,  with  careful  management,  last  for  a  few  years, 
but  there  are  four  bridges  over  the  Severn,  withiii  the  limit  of  10  miles,  in  the 
county  of  Montgomery,  which  one  winter's  flood  may  carry  away ;  these  bridges 
could  not  be  rebuilt  for  less  than  20,000  /.  or  25,000/. ;  this  would  completely 
ruin  all  the  trusts  in  the  county,  and  would  totally  annihilate  the  securities  if  the 
charge  was  to  fall  upon  the  trust  funds.  The  floods  in  the  autumn  of  1 833  carried 
away  bridges  in  that  county  which  it  has  and  will  cost  5,000  /.  to  rebuild  ;  had 
those  been  chargeable  upon  the  district  it  would  have  taken  considerably  more 
than  one  year's  expenditure  upon  the  repairs  of  the  four  districts  to  have  rebuilt 
them.  The  two  counties  for  which  I  am  employed,  I  think,  have  the  greater 
number  of  bridges,  except  in  Devonshire,  of  any  county  in  the  kingdom,  and 
most  of  them  very  expensive ;  the  Dee  and  the  Severn,  and  some  other  very  large 
rivers,  run  through  both  those  counties,  and  tend  very  greatly  to  increase  the 
expense  of  the  counties. 

1 1 84.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  exempting  Hme  from  the  payment  of  toll 
in  the  district  in  which  you  are  concerned  ? — ^The  exemption  of  lime  for  manure 
from  payment  of  toll  would  completely  destroy  the  income  of  several  of  those  roads 
for  which  I  am  concerned.  It  is  a  fact,  that  upwards  of  120  waggons  laden  with 
lime  pass  through  more  than  one  turnpike  gate  within  these  districts  within 
24  hours ;  when  I  was  first  employed,  there  had  generally  been  five  or  six  horses 
to  each  waggon ;  three  is  the  number  now  generally  used,  rarely  four,  and  I 
have  seen  several  waggons  with  only  two  horses,  since  the  surface  has  been 
brought  into  a  good  state,  and  where  the  hills  have  been  avoided  by  new  line?. 
If  toll  upon  lime  carried  for  manure  is  abandoned,  the  securities  of  the  mort- 
gagees will  be  valueless,  and  the  funds  of  the  roads  will  be  so  reduced  that  the 
parishes  will  in  most  cases  have  to  maintain  the  road  by  a  rate.     There  are  con- 
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Thn2^^T>  siderable  portions  of  the  roads  for  Avhich  I  am  concerned  that  are  positively  agri- 

^*^'    cultural  roads,  mainly  used  for  the  carriage  of  lime,  and  some  of  that  carried 

ao  May  i8q6       ^5  miles  by  land  carriage. 

1 185.  I  think  you  distinctly  approve  of  the  consolidation  of  the  trusts  ? — I  am 
satisfied  from  experience  that  a  consolidation  of  trusts,  upon  proper  and  justi- 
fiable arrangements,  must  greatly  tend  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  country; 
but  1  am  not  of  opinion  one  district  should  be  heavily  .taxed  for  the  advantage  of 
another,  unless  the  benefit  to  be  derived  will  tend  to  the  general  advantage  of  the 
whole  who  contribute ;  and  upon  that  I  should  not  myself  contemplate  any  great 
difficulty  in  the  arrangement.  Taking  the  arrangements  which  were  n>ade  under 
the  Montgomery  Local  Act  as  to  the  debts  in  Ae  consolidation  of  this  district, 
there  was  no  difficulty;  it  was  setded  by  two  very  able  trustees,  with  such  assist- 
ance as  it  was  in  my  power  to  afford  them,  and  they  got  through  the  whole  of  the 
business  without  difficulty. 

1 1 86.  You  are  aware  of  the  great  inconvenience  to  the  public  of  tumpike-gatet 
being  established  where  different  trusts  unite ;  can  you  inform  the  Cooamittee 
of  your  having  made  up  your  mind  as  to  any  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  ? — 
I  would  give  the  trustees  of  each  district  a  power  to  make  arrangem^its  for 
allowing  the  extreme  gates  in  each  district  to  clear  each  other,  under  proper  stiptr* 
lations.  At  present,  one  district,  according  to  the  law,  has  no  power  to  compound 
with  an  adjoining  district ;  and  where  the  gates  are  placed  at  the  extreme  ends  of 
two  districts,  which  probably  may  be  requisite,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  of 
avoiding  a  toll,  provided  they  were  placed  at  some  other  situation,  it  entails 
upon  the  trustees  of  the  two  districts  a  very  onerous  duty,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
obliged  to  enforce  the  toll,  although  the  two  gates  may  not  be  a  greater  diaetanc^ 
than  300  or  400  yards  from  each  other ;  whereas  if  the  trusts  of  each  extreme  had 
the  power  of  allowing  some  composition  to  be  made,  so  that  those  gates  might 
clear  each  other,  no  great  loss  of  toll  would  be  suffered,  and  a  great  local  injury 
would  be  avoided. 

1 187.  Chairman.']  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  give  the  power  to  one  set  of 
trustees  to  do  it  in  despite  of  the  other  ? — No,  by  arrangement 

1 188.  Do  not  you  think  by  law  now  two  sets  of  trustees  coming  to  an  under- 
standing have  the  power? — ^We  are  told  not;  and  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  much 
controversy,  and  frequent  annoyances  have  arisen ;  and  although  the  trustees  of 
the  two  adjoining  districts  have  felt  every  inclination  to  make  the  arrangement, 
by  which  the  gates  at  the  extremes  of  each  district  should  clear  each  other,  yet 
they  have  been  legally  advised  they  did  not  possess  the  power  so  to  do. 

1 1 89.  You  are  aware  trustees  can  remit  a  toll  if  they  think  fit ;  for  instance,  we 
-    have  two  gates,  one  here  and  the  other  there ;   I  am  trustee  for  ^is  gate,  another 

Member  is  trustee  for  the  other;  have  we  not  a  right  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  each  other,  to  say  ^'  Your  ticket  shall  pass  free  here,  provided  our  ticket  passes 
free  with  you;"  I  conceive  that  right  now  exists? — We  have  had  committees  on 
two  separate  portions  of  the  road,  under  immediately  parallel  cases  to  that  which 
the  honourable  Chairman  states  ;  I  mean  on  two  separate  points  of  our  trust ;  and 
those  committees,  anxious  to  do  so,  were  told  by  their  legal  adviser  that  they  had 
not  the  power,  and  that  they  could  not  order  the  toll  of  one  district  to  be  interfered 
with  by  allowing  the  ticket  of  another  district  to  free  the  gate. 

1190.  Mr.  RocheJ]  That  must  depend  on  the  local  Act  of  Parliament? — It 
must.  My  reason  for  mentioning  this  subject  particularly  was,  that  in  the  event 
of  any  general  Act  passing,  a  clause  of  that  description  being  inserted  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  duties  of  trustees  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  am 
engaged. 

1 191.  Chairman.]  You  have  been  stating  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  con- 
solidation of  trusts,  by  that,  I  suppose,  you  mean  a  consolidation  both  of  the 
management  of  the  trust  and  of  the  funds  of  the  treasurer  ? — Decidedly. 

1192.  How  will  you  obviate  the  difficulty  which  presents  itself,  of  conso- 
lidating the  fund  of  the  trusts,  if  one  is  a  poor  trust  and  the  other  is  a  rich  one, 
and  that  the  rich  trust  should  decline  to  be  united  with  the  one  that  is  in  debt  ? — 
The  difficulty,  I  conceive,  has  always  arisen  on  the  subject  of  the  securities  and 
mortgages  ;  I  think  the  mortgagees  are  the  parties  who  are  more  Ukely  to  be  dis- 
satisfied than  any  other ;  but  by  appropriating  in  the  first  place  (as  invariably  has 
been  the  case  in  the  districts  where  I  am  concerned,  where  there  have  been  con- 
solidations, and  where  very  poor  trusts  have  been  married  to  very  rich  ones)  a 
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fuad  for  the  payment  of  interest  out  of  the  whole  stock,  this  difficulty  has  been  J/Lr. 

obviated,  and  eventually  overcome.  Thomeu  Pensim, 

1193.  But  still  how  would  you  recommend  the  Legislature  to  act;  would  you  ■ 

say  it  should  be  compulsory  upon  the  trust  to  be  so  united,  or  would  you  make  ^^  ^^^    -^ 
it  compulsory  only  to  unite  the  consolidation  of  the  management,  and  not  to  unite 

a  consolidation  of  funds  unless  you  had  got  the  approbation  of  the  parties  con^ 
cemed  ? — I  would  consolidate  both  the  funds  and  the  management,  and  I  thiok 
there  would  be  always  that  equitable  arrangement  existing  among  a  body  of  . 
trustees  forming  a  consolidated  trust,  that  after  they  had  paid  tixe  accruing 
interest  they  would  not  be  disposed  lavishlv  to  expend  upon  a  poor  trust  that 
which  it  was  not  entitled  to,  unless  it  was  clearly  made  out  to  them  (and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  I  conceive  the  fact  would  be  very  clear)  that  by  the  improvement 
of  a  small  trust,  thus  connected  with  them,  and  which  might  not  have  sufficient 
meaus  to  carry  the  works  to  completion  from  the  funds  derived  from  that  road 
alone,  they  would  bring  into  their  own  trust  an  increase  of  income  by  causing  a 
greater  traffic.  If  so,  I  may  term  it  a  supply  that  will  tend  greatly  to  their 
advantage. 

1 194.  Chairman.']  I  will  put  a  case  in  point.  There  is  a  trust  in  Yorkshire,  the 
revenue  of  which  is  only  30  /.  a  year  ;  the  trust  has  got  in  debt  10,000  /. ;  how  is 
it  possible  for  the  Legislature  justly  and  wisely  to  force  a  rich  trust  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  be  married,  as  you  call  it,  to  the  trust  with  a  revenue  of  30  /.  a  year, 
and  10,000/.  in  debt? — ^The  local  boards,  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting to  the  Committee,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  the  foundation, 
if  any  foundation  was  feasible,  upon  which  those  trusts  might  be  consolidated, 
and  of  submitting  that  foundation  for  the  adoption  of  the  central  board ;  this 
should  be  done  upon  evidence  and  statements  prepared  under  the  authority  of 
the  local  board,  and  which  might  be  forwarded  to  me  central  board  well  authen- 
ticated ;  provided  the  central  boai'd,  upon  such  statements,  saw  that  it  was  pro- 
bable or  possible  that  the  consolidation  might  be  attended  with  advantage,  I  would 

five  the  central  board  the  power  of  consolidating  such  trusts  or  districts ;  but 
am  not  of  opinion  that  any  Legislative  enactment  can  be  carried  into  effect  to 
do  this,  without  having  occasionally  to  interfere  with  private  interests, 

1 1 95.  Your  opinion,  therefore,  is  this  :  that  the  Legislative  enactment,  if  made, 
ought  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  determination  of  the  central  board  ? — Cer- 
tainly, but  upon  the  application  of  the  local  boards. 

1 196.  But  that  it  should  not  be  compulsory  to  do  it  without  their  concurrence  ? 
— Certainly  not ;  the  local  boards  might  consist  of  five  or  six  trusts  at  present  in 
existence  ;  and  if  it  should  be  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  of  those  five  or  six  trusts 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  whole  of  them  to  be  consolidated,  and  that 
four  out  of  the  five  or  six  happen  to  be  rich  and  the  other  very  poor,  and  if  it 
should  be  made  out  by  statements  to  the  central  board,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  trustees  acting  in  the  country  (and  their  local  information  and  local  know- 
ledge must  be  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  I  must  say,  as  far  as 
I  have  ever  been  concerned,  they  are  invariably  influenced  by  liberal  conduct  and 
an  anxiety  to  do  a  public  good) ;  where  it  is  once  made  out  to  the  central  board 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  that  the  four  rich  trusts  and  two  poor  ones  should 
be  consolidated,  taking  the  general  object  of  the  country  in  view,  the  four  rich 
trusts  should  not  have  the  power  of  objecting  to  that.  It  should  be  within  the 
functions  of  the  central  board,  upon  a  representation  and  proper  statements  well 
authenticated  from  the  country  board,  to  compel  a  consolidation,  without  going  to 
the  expense  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  I  would  also  give  to  the  central  board 
a  full  power  to  direct  what  composition  should  fairly  be  made  with  the  mortgagees 
of  the  poor  trusts  intended  to  be  consolidated,  either  by  reducing  the  principal 
sum  or  reducing  the  annual  interest.  Where  an  arrear  of  interest  has  accu^ 
mulated  for  a  number  of  years,  and  no  visible  prospect  appears  of  any  increase 
in  the  tolls,  to  enable  the  trustees  to  pay  even  the  accruing  interest,  it  is  a  fallacy 
to  continue  the  system ;  a  composition  under  such  circumstances  is  better  for  the 
mortgagees,  and  the  only  possible  chance  of  relieving  the  road.  I  would  give 
the  central  board  full  power  to  fix  in  such  cases  the  amount  of  composition. 

1 197.  You  are  of  opinion  the  Legislative  enactment  ought  to  give  a  full  power 
to  the  central  board  of  compelling  the  consolidation  of  trusts  if  it  was  thought 
desirable  ? — Upon  the  representation  from  the  country  board,  advising  or  sug- 
gesting such  a  consolidation. 

1^198.  Then,  in  your  opinion^  any   Legislative  enactment^  unless  compelling 
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jilr^  power  was  given  to  the  central  board  upon  the  representation  from  the  local 

Thomas  Penson*    board,  would  be  ineffectual  ? — I  think  it  would. 

— ^^99*  Lord  CliveJ]  I  believe  you  stated  in  your  former  examination  that  yon 

so  May  1836.  had  not  considered  of  any  substitution  for  supporting  turnpike  roads,  so  as  to  do 
away  with  tolls  ? — No  ;  1  have  always  considered  a  toll  the  most  equitable  mode 
of  raising  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  roads ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  as 
far  as  the  country  in  which  I  am  conoerned  is  affected,  that  the  expense  of  col- 
lecting is  quite  within  the  charge  I  have  stated  in  my  former  examination.  It 
may  be  an  inconvenience  and  annoyance  to  travellers,  and  a  general  tax  may  be 
collected  at  a  less  expense,  but  there  are  local  advantages  which  would  be  sacri- 
ficed if  tolls  were  abandoned ;  and  though  the  locality  may  probably  pay  the 
principal  amount,  yet  I  think  the  inhabitants  derive  local  advantages  from  good 
roads,  of  which,  under  a  different  system,  they  may  be  deprived,  and  which,  iq 
my  opinion,  would  be  the  case, 

1200.  Are  there  within  your  district  certain  townships  immediately  contiguoas 
to  the  turnpike  road,  the  inhabitants  of  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  statute 
duty  and  composition  hitherto  apportioned  to  the  turnpike  roads  ? — There  are 
l^everal  townships  immediately  contiguous  to  the  turnpike  road  (but  which  the 
road  does  not  pass  through)  which  do  not  contribute  either  in  statute  duty  or 
composition  to  the  repairs,  although  as  far  as  regards  the  wear  and  tear,  and  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  road,  those  townships  have  the  full  use  and 
convenience,  and  do  so  use  it  with  the  inhabitants  of  those  townships  through 
which  it  does  pass,  and  to  the  repair  of  which  they  contribute.  There  are  two 
large  properties  belonging  to  a  noble  Lord,  a  Member  of  this  Committee,  both 
exempt  from  statute  duty  and  composition  to  the  turnpike  road  under  these 
circumstances ;  although  in  one  case  the  fence  of  the  road  is  the  boundary  of  the 
township  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  in  the  other  there  is  not  more  in  any  case  than 
100  yards  between  the  turnpike  road  and  that  property  which  does  not  contribute 
for  nearly  two  miles  in  extent. 

1201.  Might  not  throwing  several  districts  together,  and  laying  upon  such 
larger  area  an  average  statute  duty  or  rate  in  lieu  of  it,  secure  an  income  upon 
easier  terms  to  the  public  than  upon  the  present  system,  which  limits  the  levy  to 
such  townships  as  the  turnpike  road  passes  through,  although  the  neighbouring 
district  may  be  equally  benefited  ? — Custom  has  made  the  townships  only  liable 
to  the  statute  duty,  or  contribution  in  lieu  of  it«  The  Old  Highway  Acts  made 
the  levy  chargeable  on  the  parish,  where  custom  had  not  prescribed  to  the 
contrary.  I  think  a  parish  in  general  sufficiently  extensive  for  making  a  levy 
upon,  and  in  19  cases  out  of  20  it  would  have  the  effect  contemplated. 

1202.  Suppose  the  statute  duty  or  levy  in  lieu  of  it  was  raised  upon  the  county 
funds,  as  the  county  rate  is  made,  would  that  be  an  improvement  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  proportion  to  be  allotted  to  turnpike  roads  would  be  so  equitably 
ascertained  over  so  large  a  district  as  a  county,  as  may  be  effected  with  regard  to 
a  parish  or  township.  If  the  levy  should  be  upon  the  county,  and  the  duty  of 
apportionment  should  devolve  upon  the  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions,  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  onerous  duties  they  already  have  to  perform,  provided  any 
distribution  is  to  be  made  upon  the  townships  or  parishes,  according  to  the 
distance  of  road  and  their  usual  liabilities. 

1 203.^  What  description  of  materials  do  you  use  ? — I  always  use  the  best 
materials  the  country  produces,  although  the  distance  of  carriage  may  be  very 
^reat.  I  frequently  carry  the  materials  by  land  five  or  six  miles,  whereas  a  worse 
description  of  materials  may  be  obtained  along  the  line.  Where  water  convey- 
ance can  be  obtained,  the  materials  are  carried  20  or  30  miles.  Inconvenience 
arises  from  want  of  power  to  obtain  materials  from  distant  quarries,  where  con- 
veyance by  water  can  be  made  available.  A  road  for  which  I  am  employed  as 
surveyor,  is  prevented  from  using  a  material  which  would  be  highly  beneficial, 
by  the  refusal  of  a  proprietor  of  land  adjoining  the  river  to  allow  the  material  to 
be  carried  over  his  property ;  if  it  is  carried  over  his  property,  it  also  passes  over 
the  highway  within  the  township,  and  he  has  been  solicited  by  his  neighbours 
in  the  township  not  to  allow  that  highway  to  be  cut  up  by  the  carriage  of  the 
very  best  of  materials  that  can  be  produced,  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  power  to 
go  into  thrice  the  length  of  this  room  through  his  land  to  the  water  side,  to  carry 
away  the  very  material  that  we  have  carried  down  by  water  20  miles. 

1204.  What 
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1204.  What  is  the  value  of  the  statute  duty,  and  the  composition  in  your     y,.    ^^i. 


district  ? 


'etison. 


20  May  1836. 


STATEBdENT  of  the  RaYeioe  and  Expenditure  in  Repairs  and  Improvements  on  the  Roads  comprised  in  the  Montg^merysldre  Road  Act. 

(Under  my  district  as  Surveyor.) 


, 

Revenue 
from 
Tolls. 

Incidental 
Receipts. 

Contribution 
in  lieu 

of 
Statute 
Duty. 

Length 

of 

Road 

in  Miles. 

Expended 

in 
Repairs. 

Expended 

in 

Improvements. 

Estimated 
Value 

of 
Statute 
Duty. 

Mortgage 
Debt. 



Portion  of  first  district     - 
Ditto    -    ditto  (a)     - 

Second  district 
Third  district 
aPourth  district  (6)  - 
Oswestry  district   - 

£. 

2,062 
938 

2,868 

2,188 

883 

2,972 

£.    1.     d. 
121  14    - 

7  10    - 
82  14  10 

49    5     6 

€.    i.     d. 

249  11     4 
96    4    7 

470    7    8 

228    2  10 

133    9    - 

43    -    - 

70 
66 

91 
96 
60 
80 

£.      s.  d. 

1,260    8  3 

836    7- 

1,169  -  - 
972  -- 
401  12  6 

1,780    -  - 

£.        8.  d. 

800    -  - 
4,681     -  - 

3,036  -  - 
893    -- 

1,446  4  - 
405     -  - 

£.    i.  d. 

420  13  4 
282    -  - 

611    6  8 
407  19  - 
151  19  2 
875  10  -. 

11,365 
11,581 

22,8961 
9,487 1 
6,794  ( 

10,88lJ 

r    For  the  year  ending  De- 
1  cember  1884«  the  account 
Ifor  1885  not  having  been 

For  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 1885. 

(a)  This  portion  of  the  district  is  not  under  my  charge  as  surveyor,  but  is  superintended  by  a  committee  of  trasteet. 

(b)  Under  the  chaiige  of  a  separate  surveyor. 

1204*.  Lord  Clive.']  By  what  authority  was  it  raised? — Under  the  provisions 
of  the  General  Turnpike  Act,  and  the  General  Highway  Act,  which  last  Act  has 
been  repealed,  and  the  whole  of  the  powers  have  now  ceased.  The  magistrates  are 
unable,  owing  to  the  repeal  of  the  old  Highway  Acts,  to  enforce  their  own  orders, 
although  made  previous  to  the  20th  March,  on  which  day  the  new  Highway 
Act  came  into  operation,  and  considerable  sums  in  contribution  and  composi- 
tion, as  also  the  whole  of  the  statute  duty  not  performed  before  the  20th  March, 
will  be  lost  to  the  several  trusts  unless  some  legislative  measure  is  passed  during 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  giving  the  trustees  the  power  to  enforce  the 
orders  which  were  duly  and  legitimately  made.  It  had  never  been  the  practice 
to  call  out  the  whole  of  the  duty,  and  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  composition  so 
early  in  the  year ;  in  fact,  it  would  frequendy  be  most  injurious  to  the  turnpike- 
roads  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  statute  duty  to  be  carried  upon  the  road  during 
the  winter  months,  as  the  traffic  would  then  do  more  injury  than  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months. 

1205.  What  are  the  salaries  of  the  officers  in  those  districts  with  which  you 
are  connected  } 


Thomas  PenufK* 


Income 
from  Tolls. 

Distance 
in  Miles 

CleA's 
Salary. 

Treasurer. 

Surveyor. 

£. 

£.     s.    d. 

£.     s.     d. 

£. 

Clerk  to  surveyor 

First  district 

3,007 

136 

20     -     - 

25     -     - 

127 

not    absolutely 

Second  district  - 

2,868 

91 

50     -     -- 

7  17     6 

150 

settled. 

Third  district      - 

2,182 

96 

31    10     - 

24    -    - 

120 

Foorth  district    - 

B33 

60 

10     -     - 

10    -    - 

60 

Oswestry  district     .    - 

2,972 

80 

12     -     - 

no  salary. 

113 

1206.  How  many  surveyors  have  you  altogether? — A  surveyor  for  each  dis- 
trict ;  I  hold  the  appointment  for  each. 

1 207.  Is  that  in  accordance  with  the  tables  published  in  1 829  ? — No  ;  there 
you  find  I  am  down  43  times.  1  hold  the  appointment  of  surveyor  of  a  portion 
of  the  first  district  of  the  Montgomeryshire  road,  of  the  whole  of  the  second 
district,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  third  district ;  also  the  Oswestry  district,  and  for 
the  Pool  and  Shelton  districts  in  the  Shrewsbury  Act. 

i2o8.  How  does  it  happen  this  statement  of  yours  is  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  printed  statement  made  to  the  House  in  1829? — Because  the  districts  are 
subdivided  into  small  portions,  and  they  kept  an  account  for  each ;  they  kept  43 
accounts,  whereas  in  point  of  fact  there  were  only  five  trusts. 

1209.  Do  you  find  a  difficulty  through  parts  of  your  district  in  getting  persons 
competent  to  keep  your  accounts  ? — I  find  a  considerable  degree  of  difficulty  in 
obtaining  working  men  who  are  capable  of  keeping  good  accounts. 

1210.  Do  you  think  your  men  that  you  are  now  employing  on  the  road  as 
superitendents  could  be  usefully  employed  as  a  police  ?— I  have  no  doubt  that  the 

0.59.  p  3  directing 
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Mr.  directing  men,  those  who  have  the  charge  of  from  three  to  fire  or  eight  miles  of 

Thomas  Penstm.     jQad^  might  be  very  advantageously  employed  as  a  police  without  that  alarming 

M       8  6       ^^^*  ^^^*  seems  to  be  contemplated  ;  I  think  they  would  feel  a  little  raised  in  their 

30    ay  1  3  .      station  by  being  appointed  special  constables,  and  it  would  not  be  a  source  of  any 

considerable  increased  expenditure ;  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 

country  generally. 

1211.  Have  you  turned  your  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of 
mail-coaches  paying  turnpike  tolls  ? — I  have  always  considered  it  a  great  hardship 
that  that  coach  which  generally  charges  the  highest  fare,  and  which  has  also  an 
allowance  from  the  Post-office  for  carrying  the  mail,  should  pass  through  turnpike- 
gates  without  paying  its  fair  remuneration  upon  the  road  from  Shrewsbury  to 
Newtown,  which  is  the  only  mail-coach  road  we  have  in  the  county  of  Mont- 
gomery :  the  tolls  to  be  received  from  the  mail-coach  on  that  line  would  be  22oi 
a  year,  upon  a  distance  of  thirty  miles ;  the  expenditure  per  mile  upon  that 
road  being  from  35  /.  to  50/.  per  mile  in  repairs,  exclusive  of  the  statute  duty,  which 
may  be  estimated  at  7  2.  per  mile. 


Lunce,  6®  die  Juniij  1836. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  William  A.  Mackinnon. 
Mr.  Walter  Long. 
Mr.  Chalmers. 
Mr.  Evans. 


Mr.  Richard  Walker. 
Colonel  Rushbrooke. 
Mr.  Ormsby  Gore. 
Mr.  Fleming. 


WILLIAM  A.  MACKINNON,  ESQ.,  in  the  Chair- 


Mr.  Alexander  Gordon^  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

Mr,  1212.  Chairman.']  WHAT  is  the  actual  power  of  a  horse? — The  arrerage  power 

Alexander  Gordon,  ^f  g  horse's  draught  upon  a  line  of  direction  level  with  his  shoulders  or  collar,  may 
be  stated  at  200  lbs. ;  that  is  to  say,  he  can  haul  such  a  suspended  weight  of  200  lbs, 
6  June  1836.  ^jp  ^  perpendicular  line,  the  horse  walking  at  the  rate  of  2  i  miles  per  hour ;  he 
can  work  steadily  with  this  power  day  by  day,  eight  hours  per  diem.  Mechanics 
calculate  the  horse-power  of  a  steam-engine  at  250  lbs.,  moved  2  i  miles  per  hour ; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  horse,  he  has  to  carry  himself;  and  although  he  actuuly  exerts, 
at  this  velocity,  a  force  of  250  lbs.,  50  lbs.  of  it  (from  1 -25th  to  1 -30th  of  his 
own  weight)  is  required  for  his  own  bcomotion,  so  that  200  lbs.  is  the  effect 
which  he  produces.  If  the  weight  to  be  moved  be  not  suspended  perpendicularly, 
but  placed  upon  wheels,  for  the  reduction  of  friction  by  a  rope  on  an  inclined 
plane,  the  horse  will  be  able  to  do  more,  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the 
elevation  of  the  plane  ;  the  surface  of  that  plane  and  the  state  of  friction  of  the 
wheels  and  bearings  must  of  course  form  a  part  of  any  calculation  of  a  horse's  duty. 
When  the  speed  of  the  horse  is  much  increased,  there  is  a  great  defalcation  in  his 
effective  power ;  he  may  be  urged  to  such  a  speed  that  his  whole  power  is  absorbed 
in  his  own  locomotion.  The  power  of  a  horse,  however,  cannot  be  certainly  stated, 
for  by  a  principle  of  vitality  he  can  concentrate  his  power.  By  putting  forth  an 
intensity  of  power,  he  can  for  a  short  time  do  at  a  nigh  velocity  almost  as  much 
work  as  the  200  lbs.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  horse  gallop  200  yards  at  1 1 1  miles 
per  hour,  and  exert  a  power  of  draught  equal  to  135  lbs.,  besides  the  musciil^ 
power  exerted  in  his  own  locomotion,  and  with  a  boy  on  his  back  ;  and  it  is  this 
inexplicable  principle  of  vitality  which  prevents  a  driver  from  remarking  the  great 
demand  for  power  when  a  carriage  comes  upon  new  metal,  or  when  it  ascends 
a  very  slight  "  clivity.**  The  whip  and  spur  are  perhaps  applied,  but  they  are  no 
measures  of  the  tractive  power  exerted.  In  the  course  of  many  experiments  with 
locomotive  carriages  upon  turnpike  roads,  during  an  experience  over  more  than 
3,000  miles,  at  velocities  varying  from  two  to  twenty  miles  per  hour,  I  have  seen 
the  great  variation  in  demand  for  power.  This  demand  for  power,  which  cannot  be 
properly  estimated  by  drivers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  shows  the  necessity  for 

obtaining 
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Obtaining  good  levels  by  reducing  the  ^'  clivities/'  so  as  to  escape  from  the  resist-  Mr. 

ance  of  gravitation,  and  Sot  forming  good  services,  so  as  to  escape  as  much  as  ^fe^**"^  Gordon. 
possible  from  the  resistance  of  collision  and  the  resistance  of  surface  ;  the  friction 
of  the  axles  and  working  parts  are  beyond  the  remedy  of  the  road-maker. 

1213.  What  figures  express  the  friction  of  wheels  and  axles,  together  with  the 
actual  surface  resistance  of  the  road ;  say,  on  a  railroad,  on  a  broken  granite  road 
of  the  best  description,  and  on  a  road  covered  with  the  bituminous  surface  which 
you  exhibited  to  the  Committee  ? — On  an  edge  railway,  these  resisting  forces  are 
as  low  as  10  lbs.  for  the  movement  of  one  ton.  The  available  tractive  power  which 
a  horse  can  easily  put  forth  at  2 1  miles  per  hour  being  200  lbs.     We  have,  then, 

^-—  =  20  tons:   or  20  tons  moved  by  one  horse,  on  a  truly  level  line,   in  his 

10  lbs.  -^  \ 

day's  work  of  eight  hours,  a  distance  of  20  miles.      On  a  turnpike  road  made  of 

broken  stone,  in  the  best  manner,  the  resistance  of  friction  and  surface  are  at  least 

43 lbs.  for  the  movement  of  one  ton;    now, --—'=4' 65  tons.    Thus,  more 

43  lbs. 
than  four  and  a  half  tons  are  moved  20  miles,  on  a  true  level,  by  one  horse,  in 
eight  hours.     On  a  turnpike  road  covered  with  the  bituminous  surface  described  in 
the  former  part  of  my  evidence,  the  resistance  of  friction  and  surface  are  equal  to 

15  lbs.  for  the  movement  of  one  ton  ;  now, ^— -*i=  13*3  tons.     Thus,  13*3  tons, 

15  lbs. 

or  more  than  13  J  tons  can  be  moved  by  one  horse,  along  a  true  level,  for  eight 

hours.     I  lately  examined  a  part  of  the  public  road  between  Bolton-le-Moor  and 

Darwen.     It  is  over  a  hilly  district,  and  made  and  mended  with  a  friable  yellow 

sand-stone,  which  is  soon  ground  to  sand.     The  road  is,  in  fact,  a  sand  factory  for 

the  founders  in  the  neighbourhood  and  in  Manchester,  who  purchase  the  sand 

which  has  been  ground  of  the  horse  labour  of  the  toll-payers ;  the  tractive  power 

necessary  for  moving  a  ton,  on  a  level  part  of  that  road,  was  nearly  240  lbs.      If 

the  horse  that  has  worked  on  a  good,  level,  well-bound  broken-stone  road,  drawing 

four  and  a  half  tons  a  distance  of  20  miles,  be  brought  here,  and  equally  worked 

on  the  level,  he  cannot  draw  one  ton  for  eight  hours.     By  comparison  of  the  three 

road  surfaces  just  mentioned,  the  proportional  number  of  horses  to  do  a  given  duty 

in  each  would  appear  thus : 

On  the  level  broken-stone  road  of  the  best  description     -         -        43  horses. 

On  the  level  bituminous  road  surface     -----         15  horses. 

On  the  level  miserable  road  surface  just  mentioned         -         -       240  horses. 

The  last-mentioned  road  is,  no  doubt,  an  extreme  case  ;  it  cannot,  however,  be 
considered  a  solitary  one ;  and  these  three  roads  show  that,  in  this  country,  where 
so  many  millions  of  tons  are  annually  transported  by  the  public  roads,  an  immense 
amount  of  money  now  expended  in  horse  labour  appears  to  be  thrown  away,  and 
this,  in  consequence,  is  an  extra  charge  imposed  upon  every  transportable  commo- 
dity which  ministers  to  our  daily  necessities.  In  answering  the  two  last  questions, 
I  have  not  spoken  of  the  demand  for  power  for  surmounting  hills  and  even  small 
rates  of  inclination.  Where  the  weight  has  to  be  drawn  up  hill,  the  resisting  force 
of  gravitation  has  to  be  considered.  By  using  the  well-known  rule  for  determining 
this,  a  rule  which  Mr.  M*Neill,  with  his  usual  industry,  has  shown  to  be  the  proper 
one  (see  the  Seventh  Report,  Holyhead  Road  Commissioners),  the  three  roads  just 
alluded  to  may  be  placed  in  juxta-position  with  the  increments  of  power  demanded 
by  different  rates  of  inclination.     Thus, 

Table  showing  the  comparative  Number  of  Horses  required  when  an  eqaal  quantity 
of  work  is  required  of  each  Horse,  for  Eight  Hours,  over  different  Koads. 


When  on 

the  following  Levels 

and  Acdivities. 


Level - 


m  500  - 

in  250  • 

in  100- 

in  60' 

in  30 

in  20- 


Ontiie 
Bituminons  Surface. 


1,500  horses 

1,520  — 

1,640  — 

1,580  — 

1,700  — 

1,900  — 

2,166  — 

2,600  — 


On  the  best 
Broken-stone  Rotd. 


4,300  horses 

4>320  — 

4,340  ^ 

4>38o  — 

4i500  — 

4.700  — 

4,96$  — 

6;300  — 


On  the  miserabljr  had 

Road  of 

Friable  Sand*stone. 


24,000  horses. 

24,020  — 

24,040  -i- 

24,080  — 

24,200  — 

24,400  — 

24,666  — 
25,000    — 
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jvir.  I  am  making  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  power  or  strain  upon  the  traces  wjuch 

Alexander' Gordon,  must  be  exerted  in  moving  any  carriage  along  the  numerous  lines   of  turnpike 

roads ;  to  compare  the  values  of  different  lines  of  road,  and  the  exact  amount  of 

6  June  1836.  difference  as  regards  horse  power  and  other  power  requisite  for  moving  a  giyea 
speed  along  different  lines,  and  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  different  road  surfaces. 
It  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  if  road-trustees  saw  the  value  which  must 
result  to  them  by  their  being  furnished,  with  an  accurate  check  upon  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  repairs  or  improvements ;  and  I  am  now  arranging  for  makin 
surveys  by  means  of  an  improved  road  measurer  on  my  lines  of  road :  the.machinS 
registers  for  itself,  on  a  roll  of  paper,  with  great  accuracy,  the  tractive  power  neces 
sarily  exerted  on  any  and  every  part  of  the  road's  length,  when  moving  a  carriage 
of  any  kind  along  any  road,  and  at  any  velocity  practicable  for  traffic  on  turnpike 
roads;  it  also  registers,  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  roll  of  paper,  the  disr 
tance  travelled,  the  ascents  and  descents,  bearings  and  time ;  the  roll  or  rolls  of 
paper  furnishing  at  once  a  map^  and  section,  and  the  substance  for  a  report.  I 
calculate  the  price  at  which  such  a  report  of  the  exact  state  of  every  road  could 
be  made  would  be  15^.  per  mile  for  the  first  survey,  and  10^.  per  mile  for  each 
succeeding  survey  which  may  be  required. 

Mr.  Thomas  Penson,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

ivf  r.  1214.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.^  IN  the  former  part  of  your  evidence,  you  stated  yoiff 

Thomas  Penson.     Opinion,  that  if  a  central  board  was  formed  in  London  to  take  the  sole  manage- 

ment  of  the  roads,  the  direction  and  application  of  the  funds,  and  the  appointment 

of  the  officers,  that  it  would  be  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  trustees 
a  power  which  at  present  creates  an  interest  from  the  locality  in  the  improvements 
ojT  the  roads,  and  that  interest  would  be  negatived,  and  that  the  assistance  hereto* 
fore  received  from  large  landed  proprietors  would  be  withdrawn  j  I  wish  to  know 
in  what  the  assistance  you  allude  to  principally  consists  ? — The  assistance  that  has 
heretofore  been  received  has  been  twofold ;  1  may  almost  say  invariably  the  land 
has  been  given,  the  rule  has  been  such,  the  other  has  been  the  exception.  The 
general  rule  is,  that  the  land  has  been  given  by  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  landed 
proprietors.  I  am  now  cutting  through  the  property  of  an  individual  upon  one 
line  of.  road  to  the  extent  of  four  miles ;  the  whole  of  that  land  is  given,  and  the 
next  adjoining  proprietor  gave  his  land  to  the  extent  of  a  mile,  and  fenced  the 
whole  line  at  his  own  expense ;  the  proprietor,  through  whose  land  it  was  taken 
four  miles,  advanced  1,000/.  towards  the  making  of  it;  the  other  proprietors . on 
the  line  have  given  their  land,  and  are  lending  their  assistance  in  money.  There 
is  another  branch  attached  to  that  where  an  honourable  Member  of  this  Committee 
is  a  party,  and  most  mainly  interested,  and  he  has  given  the  whole  of  his  land,  and 
has  authorized  me,  at  his  expense,  to  form  the  whole  of  that  line  of  road ;  and  he 
advanced  the  money  on  the  credit  of  the  tolls.  Within  these  few  days  I  have  seen 
a  gentleman  who  has  considerable  interest  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood^ 
although  he  is  very  rarely  upon  his  property,  and  I  told  him  what  was  contem- 
plated, and  requested  his  assistance ;  he  said,  he  would  either  lend  or  give ;  I  told 
him  that  a  gift  would  be  much  better  for  the  trust  then  concerned,  and  he  imme- 
diately gave  me  a  sum  of  money,  positively  as  a  gifl.  We  had  a  conversation  after- 
wards upon  the  subject  of  the  fiill  now  before  Parliament  for  the  formation  of  the 
central  board,  and,  as  he  is  a  party  high  in  influence,  I  was  anxious  to  have  his 
opinion  upon  the  operation  of  that  Bill  if  it  passed  into  a  law ;  the  answer  he  gave 
me  was,  '^  if  that,  which  is  contemplated  by  this  Bill,  had  now  been  the  law  for  the 
management  of  the  roads,  I  should  neither  have  given  my  land  nor  money :  it  is 
the  interest  which  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  seem  decidedly  to  take  in 
the  improvements  that  has  induced  me  to  assist  you  in  the  way  I  have  done  before, 
and  I  am  willing  still  to  do,  and  to  continue  at  any  time  you  make  application  to 
me."  On  the  other  lines  of  road,  all  of  which  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  passing  of  the  late  Montgomeryshire  Act,  by  which  the  trusts  were  consoli- 
dated, there  are  several  instances  in  which  the  proprietors  have  given  their  land  for 
a  mile  and  a  mile  and  a  half  and  two  miles  in  extent ;  some  of  those  works  are 
completed,  others  are  now  carrying  on,  and  when  I  state  the  general  proportion  of 
that  land  is  of  great  value,  and  not  through  an  open  country,  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee will  see  the  interest  taken  by  the  gentlemen  in  that  neighbourhood  is  of  the 
most  advantageous  effect  to  the  country  there. 

1215.  I  understood 
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1215.  I  understood  you,  in  your  former  examination,  you  expressed  yourself  Thomas  Pemon, 
rather  as  approving  of  the  system  of  consolidation,  and  a  board  in  London  con-  ^• 
stituted  in  a  particular. manner ;  now  will  you  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  whether 
that  opinion  was  not  founded  on  the  principle  of  that  board  only  taking  the  super- 
intendence of  the  different  districts  of  the  kingdom  as  an  intermediate  board 
between  the  local  board  and  the  Legislature,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  arrange- 
ment, that  otherwise  the  local  boards  must  go  to  Parliament  to  accomplish  ? — 
I  have  always  considered  that  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  upon  the  funds  of 
a  turnpike  road  has  been  the  expense  of  the  renewal  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament ;  any 
system  that  can  be  adopted  by  wnich  the  same  means  can,  at  a  reduced  expense,  be  at- 
tained, for  incorporating  or  forming  a  turnpike  road,  which  are  now  attained  at  the 

.  expense  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  funds.  As  far  as 
.  a  board  of  control,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that  which  local  boards  in  their 
judgment  may  be  of  opinion  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  country,  and  which  can- 
not now  be  eflfected  without  going  to  Parliament.  A  central  board,  constituted 
in  London  upon  those  grounds,  would  be  a  great  saving  and  a  permanent  advantage 
.to  the  country,  inasmuch  as  it  would  save  expense,  and  all  returns  might  be  ob- 
-^  tained  from  the  local  boards  by  that  board,  and  thus  prepared  for  the  Legislature. 
According  to  the  system  at  present  adopted,  these  returns  are  in  many  instances 
incorrect ;  and,  if  the  districts  are  consolidated,  and  thereby  made  more  extensive, 
the  error  will  increase.  Accounts  and  returns  of  the  description  required  never  can 
be  satisfactorily  made  out  at  a  general  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees,  which  meetings 
are  in  most  cases  too  numerously  attended,  &nd  on  that  account  not  so  well  calculated 
for  the  preparation  and  examination  of  accounts  and  returns  as  a  local  board 
would  be,  the  members  of  which,  being  few  in  number,  would  feel  the  greater  re- 
sponsibility, and  would  therefore  make  themselves  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  different  subjects  upon  which  they  might  be  engaged,  and  have  to  report.  The 
returns  and  accounts  from  the  several  trusts  would  be  furnished  to  these  local 
boards,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  within  their  own  neighbour- 
hood would  enable  them,  with  the  assistance  of  the  officers  of  the  district,  to 
detect  and  rectify  those  very  many  errors  which  now  appear  upon  the  face  of  the 
returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  which,  when  printed  (the  present 
arrangement  not  affording  the  necessary  means  of  revision),  may  mislead  Parliament 
by  that  which  is  incorrect,  being  set  forth  as  a  public  document. 

1216.  Am  I  to  understand  you  disapprove  of  a  board  in  London  that  was  to 
interfere  with  the  local  arrangements  and  funds  of  the  different  trusts  when 
consolidated  ? — I  am  of  opinion  if  the  central  board  interferes  with  the  internal 
management,  and  once  is  placed  in  a  situation  to.  dictate  to  the  county  or  local 
boards  their  duties,  that  so  soon  there  is  an  end  of  the  interest  which  those  parties 
now  take  in  the  management  and  improvements  of  the  roads,  affording  so  much 
▼aluable  aid  and  assistance. 

1217.  And  it  is  with  that  view  you  consider  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  have 
just  now  alluded,  stated  that  he  certainly  should  not  have  subscribed  had  the 
arrangement  been  made  that  the  board  in  London  was  to  have  the  management 
instead  of  the  local  board  ? — I  conceive  that  was  his  intention. 

1218.  Chairman.]  If  I  understand  you  right,  this  is  your  position ;  you 
think  the  central  board  in  London  would  be  desirable  if  it  were  to  interfere  only 
with  the  financial  department,  in  superintending  the  disposition  of  the  money, 
and  the  expense  to  be  incurred  by  ,the  different  local  boards ;  but  you  are  of 
opinion  that  if  a  central  board  was  to  interfere  with  the  executive  management  of 
the  local  boards  that  it  would  disgust  the  country  gentlemen,  and  prevent  them 
from  taking  that  interest  in  the  superintendence  which  they  do  at  present  ? — That 
is  my  opinion  ;  I  would  go  further,  and  say  as  far  as  regards  the  opinions  which 
I  have  generally  heard,  and  from  the  extent  of  country  over  which  I  am  engaged 
I  have  had  much  opportunity  of  collecting  those  opinions,  I  am  satisfied  that  such 
is  the  universal  opinion.  Although  there  are  parties  who  are  advocates  for  a  central 
board  to  control  and  to  require  and  obtain  returns,  I  have  never  heard  a  single 
advocate  for  a  central  board  to  interfere  with  the  internal  management. 

1219.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore^  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  to  the  Committee  by 
which  you  think  it  probable  an  arrangement  might  be  effected  with  the  mortgagees 
of  a  poor  trust,  which  it  would  be  desirous  to  consolidate  with  a  rich  trust  ? — I  am 
at  present  engaged  in  a  case  in  some  degree  similar  to  that  adverted  to  by  the 
honourable  Chairman  in  my  former  examination,  relating  to  a  trust  in  Yorkshire ; 
a  branch  of  road  now  attached  to  the  Oswestry  district,  was  originally  formed 
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Thtnmu  PensoH,    tinder  a  difitiuct  Act  of  Parliament,  but  upon  the  present  Oswestry  Act  being 
fi^'  passed,  this  road  was  incorporated  in  that  Act;  a  special  clause  was  inserted, 

6  J  8  6  making  this  branch  of  road  exclusively  chargeable  with  its  own  debt^  amoiintiQg 
•  "°®  *  ^^'  to  upwards  of  3,600/.,  upon  which  no  interest  has  been  paid  for  upwards  of  20 
years.  The  income  of  the  gates  on  this  line  does  not  exceed  80/.  per  annum,  and 
the  distance  of  the  road  is  about  eight  miles.  As  the  money  was  originally 
subscribed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Oswestry  and  its  neighbourhood,  I  proposed  to 
the  trustees  to  allow  me  to  endeavour  to  buy  up,  on  the  account  of  the  trust,  the 
mortgages  upon  this  road,  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  per  cent. ;  I  had  partially 
succeeded,  and  had  met  with  very  few  or  no  positive  objections,  but  upon  the 
introduction  of  Mr.  Fox  Maule's  Bill,  the  creditors  began  to  fancy  they  should 
receive  the  full  amount  of  their  mortgages,  and  would  not  then  compound.  I  am 
of  opinion  in  cases  like  the  Yorkshire  case,  as  well  as  the  one  I  now  allude  to, 
a  composition  could  be  effected  with  advantage  to  the  roads  and  to  the  creditor^ 
particularly  when  the  funds  of  the  trust  could  never  be  expected  to  be  solveitt 
under  the  then  existing  arrangements. 

1220.  Mr.  Walter  iong.]  On  the  subject  of  consolidation  of  the  fund  of  t 
rich  trust  and  a  poor  trust  together,  might  they  not  keep  their  accounts  perfectly 
separate,  the  poor  trust  continuing  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  debt,  so  that  by  the 
consolidation  economy  might  be  introduced,  and  the  trusts  might  be  managed  for 
less  money,  which  would  be  a  saving  to  both  parties  ?-*-We  have  done  that  in  some 
cases. 

1221.  In  the  case  of  consolidation  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  they  have  done 
that,  and  an  account  is  kept  for  each  separate  parish ;  why  should  not  that  be  done 
for  each  8ep!u:^te  trust  ? — That  has  negatived  consolidation  in  some  of  the  districts 
where  I  am  concerned,  each  of  them  keep  their  accounts  separate,  each  distinct 
road  is  kept  to  itself,  but  we  find  by  those  means  the  funds  are  crippled ;  these 
is  a  diversity  of  management,  and  the  arrangement  is  not  so  effective  as  where 
there  is  consolidation.  There  are  two  points  upon  which  I  consider  the  funds 
are  greatly  injured ;  the  one  is  the  expense  of  Acts  rf  Parliament,  the  odier  is  the 
high  rate  of  interest  at  present  paid  for  turnpike  securities*  If  by  any  means  from 
the  suggestion  of  the  honourable  Chairman,  Government  could  be  induced  to  issue 
Exchequer  bills  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  trustees  to  pay  off  their  debt,  1^ 
which  the  rate  of  interest  could  be  reduced  to  3  ot  3  J  per  cent.,  a  very  large 
fund  might  by  such  means  be  established  ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  would  be  pditic 
to  allow  the  Government  to  take  possession  of  the  tolls  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal.  So  long  as  the  interest  is  paid  half-yearly,  and  the  sinking  fund  duly 
appropriated^  I  should  consider  the  Government  should  not  have  any  powi»'  or 
authority  to  interfere  with  the  funds.  I  am  of  opinion  if  the  Government  was  the 
sole  mortgagee  of  turnpike  roads,  the  charge  made  against  the  trustees  of  some 
districts  of  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  tolls  to  forward  their  own 
private  views,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large,  would  not  then  be 
entertained. 

1222.  Supposing  the  law  remained  as  it  is  now,  and  the  statute  duty  and  con- 
tribution totally  abstracted  from  ^  the  turnpike  roads,  do  you  consider  that  yoa 
would  be  able  to  keep  the  roads,  for  which  you  are  concerned,  in  sufficient  repair 
without  them  ?-^Not  unless  some  other  fund  is  constituted,  or  the  trust  is  relieved 
from  some  other  expense. 

1223.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  mind  to  any  substitute? — The  only  sub8t^ 
tution  that  has  occurred  to  me,  as  being  attainable  without  positive  loss,  is  die 
borrowing  money  from  Government  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  enabling  the 
trustees  to  reduce  the  amount  which  they  at  present  pay.  The  trustees  over  the 
whole  district  for  which  I  am  concerned  are  paying  five  per  cent^  without  any 
exception.  I  have  here  a  return  of  the  statute  duty  and  contribution  on  the  fourth 
district  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  for  one  year ;  the  estimated  value  of  the 
statute  duty  is  1,873/.,  the  composition  and  contributions  apportioned  by  the 
magistrates  on  the  same  districts  amounted  in  that  year  to  1,178/.,  making 
altogether  3,052/.;  I  see  the  expenditure  in  repairs  in  money,  exclusive  of  tlw 
value  of  the  statute  duty  upon  that  district,  was  in  that  year  3,629/.  We  keep 
a  separate  account  in  all  our  districts  of  the  expenditure  in  repairs,  and  any 
improvement,  be  it  ever  so  trivial  which  is  carried  into  execution. 

1224.  The  statute  duty  amounts  to  one-half  of  the  repairs  of  the  road? — ^The 
value  of  the  statute  duty  then  amounted  to  one-half  of  the  expenditure  in  money 
on  the  surface  repairs.    The  amount  expended  in  those  districts  on  improvements 
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ill  that  year  was  13,956/.,  and  Xhe  distance  in  miles  is  383 ;  the  debt  on  those     ThomasPenson^ 
districts  is  62,063/. ;  if  the  interest  upon  that  debt  can  be  reduced  1  i  per  cent.,  ^^* 

it  would  amount  to  930/.     I  do  not  consider  the  statute  duty,  although  estimated  •  , 

ait  the  amount  I  have  stated,  practically  and  positively  to  be  worth  more  than  two-i  ^"^  *^ 

thirds  of  its  estimated  value ;  it  is  not  always  so  efficiently  performed  as  when  the 
carriage  is  done  by  hire  under  a  contract  according  to  distance. 

1225.  Mr.  Fleming. ]  Is  that  sum  of  money  paid  by  the  occupiers  of  land  ? — * 
No ;  the  statute  duty  i9  done  in  kind  ;  that  is,  the  value  of  that  duty  is  done  by 
team  labour  by  the  occupiers  of  land  within  the  townships.  With  the  general 
improved  state  of  the  roads,  if  the  reduction  in  interest  to  the  amount  I  have 
suggested  could  take  place,  I  think,  as  far  as  I  am  practically  concerned,  I  should 
then  be  able  to  carry  on  the  repairs  of  the  roads,  and  keep  them  in  the  state  they 
are  at  present. 

1226.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.l  You  think  that  reduction  of  interest  would  enable 
you  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair  without  the  statute  duty  or  without  composition?-^^ 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  so,  inasmuch  as  every  year  I  have  been  concerned 
(and  I  have  now  been  engaged  on  those  roads  for  1 6  or  1 8  years)  the  amount  of 
statute  duty,  and  the  amount  of  contribution,  have  been  regularly  reduced,  until 
in  one  district  there  is  no  composition  allowed  at  all,  when  there  used  to  be  a  very 
large  sum,  and  the  sum  which  has  been  expended  on  general  repairs  has  annually 
been  decreasing,  unless  under  some  peculiar  local  circumstances. 

1227.  Then  those  roads  on  whicn  no  debt  exists  can  be  kept  well  in  repair, 
vrithout  either  statute  duty  or  composition  ? — I  know  of  no  road  but  where  there 
is  a  mortgage  debt. 

1228.  That  is  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

1229.  Do  you  consider  if  there  were  any  of  these  roads  without  any  debt,  yoi^ 
would  be  able  to  keep  them  in  repair  without  statute  duty  or  composition  ? — I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  so ;  we  might  not  be  able  to  carry  on  so  many  improve**; 
ments,  but  we  have  invariably  expended  our  surplus  fund,  which  has  been  consi- 
derable, in  improvements.  As  &r  as  my  opinion  of  statute  duty  and  composition 
goes,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  possible  reliefs  to  the  agricultural  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  which  I  am  concerned,  if  that  was  abolished  ;  it  has  always 
been  my  opinion  that  the  proper  remedy  for  supplying  the  fund  for  repairing  the 
road  should  be  by  toll  or  by  a  general  tax. 

1230.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.l  Does  the  statute  duty  go  on  now  ?— No,  we  cannot 
go  any  further. 

1231.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  the  statute  duty  being  abolished  ? — There  is 
a  Bill  now  before  The  House,  to  collect  all  the  arrears ;  and  in  Mr.  Fox  MauleV 
Bill  there  is  a  power  given  to  the  magistrates  to  apportion  a  part  of  the  rate  to 
turnpike  roads.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  system  by  which  so  great  a  relief 
could  be  obtained,  without  a  positive  loss,  as  that  of  reducing  the  rate  of  interest. 
To  show  further  the  anxiety  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  to  promote 
improvements,  within  this  last  week  I  have  been  instrumental  in  borrowing  5,000/., 
jfbr  new  lines  of  road  and  improvements  upon  the  districts  in  Montgomeryshire, 
where  the  personal  security  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  is  given  as 
a  collateral  security  with  the  bonds  of  the  truces,  and  the  money  is  now  borrowed 
at  four  per  pent ;  the  one  per  cent  being  appropriated  to  form  a  sinking  fund  ia^ 
addition  to  that  which  the. Act  of  Parliament  obliges  the  trustees  to  appropriate. 
That  I  have  done  within  this  week ;  and  I  have  the  individual  securities  of  the 
parties  to  give  with  the  bonds  of  the  mortgagees.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  (having 
heard  it  from  each  of  the  parties  with  whom  I  have  communicated)  they  would  not 
do  that  in  the  event  of  the  management,  under  any  circumstances,  being  taken  gut 
of  their  own  hands. 

Mr.  Robert  Pitcher^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

1232.  Chairman.']    WHERE  do   you  reside? — No.  1,  Stangate-place,  Lam-  Mr. 

both.  •      Robert  Pitcher. 

J  233.  What  are  you  by  profession  ? — A  collector  of  turnpike  tolls.  ""^  ^ 

1 234.  Are  you  on  your  account  a  collector,  or  are  you  employed  by  any  one  ? 
— I  have  always  been  employed  for  the  last  25  years. 

*  ^35'  By  whom  ? — By  several  lessees  of  tolls  j  there  are  many  lessees  that 
I  work  for. 
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Mr.  1236.  On  what  road  are  you  chiefly  collector  ?—: AH  the  roads  out  of  the 

Robert  Pitcker.      metropolis. 

■ "T  ^237.  Now,  can  you  form  any  idea  of  the  profits  made  by  the  lessees  of  the  tolls 

6  Jane  1836.      percent.? — I  cannot  answer  to  that,  but  I  know  it  must  be  wonderful,  for  the 
lessees  have  all  sprung  from  nothing  since  I  haTe  known  them. 

1238.  You  cannot  form  an  idea  as  to  the  per-centage  on  the  year's  receipts 
which  they  gain  ? — No,  that  is  out  of  my  power,  the  speculation  is  so  great. 

1239.  Assuming  that  1,000/.  a  year  were  paid  by  the  public  at  any  particular 
toUgate  in  the  course  of  the  year,  how  much  out  of  that  do  you  suppose  is 
pocketed  by  the  lessees  ? — It  is  according  to  what  trust  it  is  on,  and  as  to  the  rent 
of  it.  They  have  a  method  of  taking  the  contract  at  their  own  money ;  it  is  under- 
stood among  the  bidders  before  they  go  who  shall  have  the  contract,  and  what  they 
term  a  knock-out  is  always  given  to  stop  the  biddings. 

1 240.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  public  are  excluded  from  bidding  r — It  is  always 
a  public  auction,  posted  sometime  previous  to  the  letting  according  to  the  Act;  and 
it  is  a  free  auction  for  any  one,  but  there  are  never  fresh  faces ;  they  are  always 
the  same  over  and  over  again. 

1241.  By  what  means  do  they  exclude  the  competition  of  the  public  ? — They 
are  not  excluded ;  anybody  may  walk  into  the  room,  though  nobody  ever  ventures 
to  bid ;  but  the  lessees,  who  understand  the  renting  of  tolls,  and  those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  renting  and  farming  of  tolls  for  many  years ;  we  never  see 
a  stranger  bid,  unless  he  is  put  on  to  bid  by  some  of  the  lessees. 

1242.  You  have  just  now  stated  in  your  answer  that  the  lessees  make  great  pro*^ 
fits  ? — Wonderful. 

1 243.  If  that  is  the  case,  why  should  not  other  individuals  interfere  and  try  to 
participate  in  those  profits  ? — They  are  so  unacquainted  with  it,  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  it ;  it  is  a  secret  among  the  lessees,  and  an  understood  thiflg* 
previously  to  going  before  the  commissioners* 

1244.  ^o  you  mean  to  insinuate  there  is  any  collusion  between  them  and  the 
commissioners? — Not  with  the  commissioners,  but  there  is  among  themselves;, 
they  have  particular  ways  of  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  trustees,  at  the  time  of 
the  letting. 

1245.  You  have  stated  enormous  profits  are  made  by  the  lessees  of  these  tolls; 
you  state  this  is  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  if  these  profits  are  made,  what  is  to  prevent 
^.,  B.f  C.  or  X>.,  individuals  who  must  be  aware  these  profits  are  made  by  the 
lessees,  from  coming  forward  at  the  time  of  bidding,  and  themselves- bidding  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  profits  ? — When  they  do  come  forward  and  make  a  bidding,  they 
^re  generally  stopped,  for  somebody  is  put  into  the  room  for  the  express  purpose 
of  calling  them  away,  and  they  are  to  have  so  much  money  for  not  bidding* 

1 246.  Then  there  is  a  regular  system  of  collusion  among  all  the  lessees  of  the 
turnpike  trusts  about  this  metropolis? — Yes,  and  has  been  for  these  30  years. 

1247.  Colonel  Rushbrooke*]  Are  not  the  managers  of  the  turnpike  aware  of  this 
combination  ? — I  believe  that  most  trustees  now  at  the  present  day  pretty  well  under- 
stand that  it  is  so.  I  have  heard  the  clerks  of  the  trustees  make  the  remark  that 
they  pretty  well  understood  one  another. 

1248.  Chairman.']  Have  the  trustees  any  means  of  obviating  that? — They 
are  bound  to  knock  it  down  to  the  best  bidder;  and  if  he  is  not  ready  with  his 
surety,  according  to  the  general  Act,  they  must  put  them  up  again ;  so  that,  in 
many  instances,  a  person  is  engaged  by  the  lessees,  for  the  purpose  of  running  np 
the  biddings,  who  never  intends  to  take  to  it,  but  it  is  knocked  down  to  him ; 
that  is  done  on  purpose  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  trustees. 

1249.  Mr.  IValter  Long.']  If  so  much  money  is  made  by  these  lessees,  would  it 
not  answer  for  the  trustees  to  keep  the  gates  in  their  own  hands? — That  is  the  very 
thing  that  ought  to  be  done.  I  will  show  the  Committee  presently  the  robbery 
that  exists  on  all  trusts  when  they  are  let  to  farm. 

1 250.  Do  you  haj^en  to  be  acquainted  with  other  trusts  P-~A11  the  metropolitan 
roads. 

1251.  Are  there  not  trusts  where  the  trustees  have  had  the  management  in  their 
own  hands»  when  they  have  not  been  able  to  make  much  by  them  ? — Because  the 
public  have  not  probably  been  extorted  on  so  much  on  that  road ;  when  tlie  trus- 
tees take  it  in  their  own  hands  they  will  not  suffer  their  men  to  rob  the  public  ; 
but  when  they  are  let  to  farm,  the  spirit  of  opposition  is  so  great  at  the  present  day 
(the  great  lessees  having  left  off  giving  money  away,)  that  they  are  knocked  down 
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at  so  great  a  rent  that  the  lessees'  men  cannot  bring  the  money  in  without  extorting  Jtfr. 

on  the  public-  Jiobert  Pitcher. 

1252.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.']  Do  they  oTer-charge ? — ^Wonderfully;  many  hun*        - 
<lr«dsayear.  .         6  June  1836. 

1 253.  Is  there  not  a  table  of  tolls  at  every  gate  ? — Yes, 

1254.  Chairman.]  How  do  you  say  there  is  extortion  on  the  public? — By 
charging  more  than  they  ought. 

1255.  Mr.  Walter  Long^  Do  you  allude  more  particularly  to  the  metropolitan 
trusts? — ^The  consolidated  trust  all  north  of  the  Thames.  There  is  as  much  extor- 
tion on  the  metropolitan  gates,  where  they  are  consolidated,  and  inore,  than  on 
those  that  are  not. 

1256.  Chairman.]  You  stated  to  the  Committee,  when  the  trustees  held 
gates  themselves  instead  of  letting  them  on  leases,  the  reason  why  they  do  not 
gain  so  much  is  that  their  servants  do  not  make  use  of  so  much  extortion  on  the 
public  as  the  lessees  do  ? — Yes ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

1257.  Is  there  not  another  cause;  may  they  not  be  cheated  by  their  servants; 
4ind  that  the  whole  amount  collected  may  not  be  paid  to  the  trustees  ? — None  of 
the  collectors  are  sworn  to  their  accounts ;  bat  it  is  generally  supposed  when  they 
work  for  the  trustees  that  they  are  not  so  severely  looked  after. 

1 258.  What  security  have  the  trustees  that  the  toll-collectors,  who  are  their  ser- 
Timts,  will  give  them  the  amount  collected  ? — When  the  commissioners  have  them 
in  their  own  hands,  there  is  no  particular  sum  to  fetch  up,  but  when  they  are  let  to 
iarm  there  is  the  lessee  having  his  rent  to  pay. 

1 259.  You  stated  just  now  that  you  thought  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  tolls 
ivere  not  so  productive  when  the  trustees  kept  them  in  their  own  hands  was^  that 
the  toll-collectors  they  employed  were  not  guilty  of  those  extortions  on  the  public 
which  the  servants  of  the  lessees  were ;  but  the  question  asked  you  is,  may  not 
another  cause  of  the  collection  not  being  so  productive  in  the  hands  of  the  trus* 
tees  be  that  they  may  be  cheated  by  their  servants,  the  toll- collectors,  whom  they 
employ  ? — That  may  be  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  sworn  to  their  accounts. 

1260.  What  means  have  the  trustees  of  checking  their  toll-collectors  ? — None 
whatever.  It  is  not  like  the  case  of  a  bridge ;  but  the  roads  are  better  managed 
when  in  the  hands  of  trustees  than  they  are  when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
lessees,  because  the  lessees  generally  give  so  much  money  for  them  that  they  cannot 
^iCtually  make  it  up  without  extortion. 

1261 .  Is  there  not  a  little  variance  in  the  two  statements  you  have  made ;  you  have 
stated,  in  the  first  part  of  the  examination,  you  consider  the  profits  of  the  lessee 
to  be  very  great ;  now  you  state  they  give  so  high  a  rate  for  the  gates,  that  if  they 
did  not  extort  from  the  public  they  could  not  make  it  answer.  Do  you  mean, 
then,  to  say  the  whole  of  their  profits  arise  from  extortion  on  the  public  now  ? — 
The  latter  statement  I  have  made  only  refers  to  what  has  occurred  lately,  since  the 
lessees  have  declined  buying  off  the  other  bidders. 

1262.  Mr.  Walter  Long^  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  the  sum  of  4d. 
only  ought  to  be  taken  that  5^.  or  6^.  is  demanded? — It  has  been  done  very 
recently.  The  Hackney-road  bar  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  3d.  a  horse  when 
the  toll  was  only  2d.  for  some  years.  I  went  to  Barclay's  brewhouse  and  told  them 
of  it,  and  it  was  taken  off.  They  have  always  been  in  the  habit,  on  different  roads, 
of  taking  more  than  the  legal  toll. 

1263.  Chairman.]  Do  you  speak  with  certainty  when  you  say  that  the  les- 
sees take  more  money  from  the  public  than  they  are  entitled  to  do  by  law?— r All 
•of  them. 

1264.  Assuming  the  public  paying  tolls  at  any  one  gate  with  which  you  are 
acquainted,  say  3,000/.,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  profit 
made  by  the  lessee  under  such  circumstances  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

1265.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.]  Have  you  ever  made  any  calculation  on  any  par« 
ticular  trust  that  goes  out  of  London  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  under  those  circum- 
stances; but  I  think  I  know  of  a  trust  where  there  are  six  gates,  where  24,000/. 
is  paid  by  the  public,  and  I  should  think  the  lessee  makes  a  profit  out  of  that  of 
1,000/. 

1266.  Mr.  Fleming.]  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  rent  they  pay  for  that? — 
Upwards  of  24,000/. 

1267.  What  do  they  receive  from  the  public? — I  should  think  they  get  1,000/, 
a  year  by  the  trust. 
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^^T.  1268.  Then  they  receive  25,000/.  a  year,  do  they  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  after  ti*^ 

RoleKt  Pttcttr.  expense  of  collecting ;  after  everything. 

-,  1269.  Have  vou  ever  considered  what  per-centage  the  lessees  ought  to  get  for 

t>  June  183b.  ^^ug^^ing  thg  tJiis  p_No,  I  have  not. 

1270.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  7 — Nothing  more  than  to  show  the 
extortion  about  town,  and  the  manner  the  public  have  been  imposed  upon. 

Mr.  James  Brooke  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Mr.  1271.  Chaimum.]  WHERE  do  you  reside  ? — At  Leeda. 

James  Brook.  1272.  Are  you  extensively  connected  with  roads? — I  have  been  a  commissioBer 

•~~"~"~       of  roads  about  30  years. ' 

1273.  Iq  *'^^^  district? — In  the  East,  West  and  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  into  Lancashire. 

1274.  You  have  turned  your  attention  towards  the  establishment  of  turnpike 
tolls  and  trusts  throughout  the  country? — I  have. 

1275.  Have  you  directed  your  view  towards  the  eligibility  of  substituting 
some  other  mode  for  the  collection  of  tolls  than  that  now  in  use  ? — I  have  not. 

1276.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  towards  the  eligibility  of  conso- 
lidating the  management  of  trusts,  and  the  tolls  of  trusts  ? — We  have  had  several 
meetings  of  the  different  trustees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  within  these  last 
few  weeks ;  many  of  the  mortgagees  were  very  much  ali^rmed  at  this  Consoii<ktio& 
Trust  Bill  being  in  progress ;  the  Bill  that  was  in  print  last  year  they  xemed  to 
be  satisfied  with,  in  a  great  measure,  inasmuch  as  it  would  give  than  the  option  of 
receiving  their  money  prior  to  the  trusts  being  consolidated.  Since  that^  each  of 
the  clerks  in  Leeds  received  some  communication,  and  the  clerks  had  a  meeting 
among  themselves ;  the  trustees  were  called  together  in  consequence  of  that  by  the 
clerks^  and  those  gentlemen  who  had  money  on  the  trusts  felt  great  alarm  upon  the 
subject. 

1277.  Cobnel  Rusfibrooke.']  What  did  the  alarm  arise  from? — On  the  Leed^ 
and  Otley  road  we  met  last  week ;  the  debt  on  that  road  is  1,700/.  or  thereabout^ 
and  the  tolls  produce  that,  consequently  that  is  a  good  security  for  the  mortgagees.* 
The  fear  was,  it  would  be  consolidated  with  another,  which  was  not  so  good 
a  trust. 

1278.  Chairman.]  With  a  poor  trust? — ^Yes;  the  debt  on  that  road  is  1,700/., 
and  if  it  were  to  be  consolidated  with  one  of  17,000/.  debt,  there  was  cause  of 
alarm. 

1279.  Their  idea  was,  if  your  trust,  which  was  solvent,  was  consolidated  with 
one  that  w^  insolvent,  then  it  would  injure  the  security  of  the  mortgagees? 
— Yes. 

1280.  Then  why  was  the  Bill  introduced  last  year  more  agreeable  to  thrai  than 
the  one  in  the  present  year  ? — Because  they  supposed  from  that  Bill  that  before  the 
commissioners  would  consolidate  the  good  and  bad  trusts  together,  they  would  give 
the  mortgagees  the  option  of  receiving  the  monies  they  had  lent  on  the  trust. 

128*1.  Did  the  mortgagees,  who  had  advanced  money  on  bad  security,  imagine 
that  they  would  be  paid  in  full  ? — Every  one  expected  from  the  Bill  that  was  in 
print  last  year  that  they  would  have  the  option  of  receiving  it  in  full. 

1282.  Which  they  see  by  the  present  Bill  they  are  not  likely  to  obtain  ? — ^They 
have  not  seen  the  printed  Bill,  but  they  have  seen  a  printed  form,  which  gives  the 
idea  that  they  would  not  have  the  option  of  receiving  the  money. 

1283.  You  have  stated  these  mortgagees,  in  all  cases,  expected  to  receive  the  full 
amount  of  their  money  advanced  ? — They  did. 

1284.  Is  it  a  fair  thing  for  a  man  who  advances  his  money  on  an  insolvent  trust 
to  expect  to  receive  the  whole  amount  ? — ^You  cannot  get  any  one  to  advance  the 
money  on  a  trust  of  that  description. 

1285.  Has  it  not  been  done? — ^They  have  not  supposed  it  an  insolvent  trurt  at 
the  time* 

1286.  Do  I  understand  you  to  be  of  opinion  that  those  individuals  who  have 
become  mortgagees  of  the  funds  of  the  trusts  which  are  now  become  insolvent 
ought  to  be  paid  in  full  the  amount  which  they  have  advanced? — If  they  .do  not 
receive  the  jfuU  amount  they  have  advanced,  they  would  not  wish  it  to  be  consoli- 
dated with  any  other,  although  it  would  be  rather  to  their  advantage.  The  mort- 
gagees are  generally  trustees,  and  they  had  an  idea  they  would  not  have  the  ma- 
nagement 
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UiTgement  over  the  roads  in  laying  out  the  money  that  they  would  provided  that  Mr. 

Bill  passed.  -^^^^  ^'"^^^ 

1  ^87.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore!]  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  any  means  of  ~ 

compromise  for  the  amount  of  debt  that  was  on  those  insolvent  trusts  ?— Where  /^  Jane  1836. 
mortgagees  have  advanced  money,  there  have  been  instances  where  a  man  has  be- 
come a  bankrupt  who  had  a  mortgage  on  tolls ;  that  is,  generally  sold  by  auction 
'ivith  the  other  effects ;  it  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  what  price  it  will  rise  to, 
upon  those  who  come  to  bid,  because  a  person  who  invests  money  in  that  way  inva- 
riably receives  five  per  cent.   I  only  know  one  instance  where  four  per  cent,  was  paid. 

1288.  The  trustees  are  not  sufficiently  rich  to  purchase  up  those  mortgages  at  a 
reduced  rate,  are  they  ? — I  should  think  they  would  not  attempt  it ;  there  are  great 
numbers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  of  gentlemen,  who  have  advanced  500^, 
1,000/.,  300/.  and  200/.  to  carry  a  road  into  action,  and  who  have  no  property  on 
the  line,  but  have  done  it  from  public  and  patriotic  motives. 

1289.  Is  not  that  a  gift? — No,  I  never  knew  a  gift;  they  advance  it  on  the 
security  of  the  tolls ;  there  are  instances  where  people  have  advanced  money  to 
<5arry  a  road  in,to  effect  that  would  be  a  great  public  advanti^e,  and  they  have  done 
it  on  patriotic  motives  only ;  and,  in  such  cases,  I  would  not  lend  myself  to  ask 
those  gentlemen  to  take  less  than  20^.  in  the  pound. 

1 290.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  were  put  up  to  auction? — ^Yes. 

1291.  Do  they  fetch  at  that  auction  205.  in  the  pound? — They  have  fetched 
205.,  and  they  have  fetched  70 and  80  and  90  percent. ;  it  depends  on  whether 
there  are  persons  wanting  to  invest  money ;  if  he  can  receive  five  per  cent.,  he  judges 
in  regard  to  the  debt  that  is  on  the  road,  and  he  acts  accordingly. 

1 292.  For  mortgagees  who  have  advanced  their  money,  perhaps  for  their  own 
advantage,  to  a  certain  trust,  and  that  trust  has  become  absolutely  insolvent,  would 
it  be  equity  or  justice  in  them  to  expect  to  be  paid  in  foil  the  amount  they  had 
advanced  ? — Things  might  arise  subsequently ;  it  might  have  become  insolvent,  when 
it  was  not  at  the  time  they  advanced  it  j  the  trustees  under  that  Act  could  not  con- 
scientiously ask  them  to  take  less. 

1293.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.']  How  can  you  find  a  purchaser  at  auction  at  the 
rate  of  20s.  in  the  pound,  when  the  debt  is  due  by  an  insolvent  body? — 
My  answer  had  not  reference  on  that  occasion  to  an  insolvent  trust.  The  case 
where  it  sold  for  20^.  was  the  case  of  the  Wakefield  road,  where  the  receipt  is 
upwards  of  4,000/.,  and  there  is  not  10,000/.  debt  upon  it. 

1294.  Mr.  Walter  Long.']  Is  there  any  sinking  fund  on  that  trust? — Not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

1295.  Chairman^]  Here  is  an  occurrence  which  has  taken  place  in  York- 
shire ;  a  trust  has  an  income  of  30  L  a  year,  and  has  managed  to  borrow  10,000  /. 
on  this  income ;  now  I  ask  you  if  you  were  one  of  the  individuals  who  had 
advanced  part  of  this  10,000/.  to  this  trust,  having  an  income  of  30/.  a  year, 
wliether  you  could  in  reason  or  justice  expect  you  would  have  your  money  repaid 
to  you  in. full? — I  should  not  expect  it;  but  I  should  suppose  that  those  people 
who  have  advanced  under  those  circumstances  would  be  people  who  had  property 
the  line  of  road  might  go  through ;  I  have  known  a  great  deal  of  jobbing  where 
a  person  has  an  estate  near,  and  where  a  road  was  a  great  acquisition  to^that 
estate. 

1296.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.]  And  therefore,  although  he  is  not  repaid  the  sum 
of  money  that  he  has  lent  on  that  road,  yet  he  is  in  fact  repaid  by  the  great 
convenience  and  advantage  that  it  is  to  his  estate  ? — Clearly ;  I  should  think  the 
man  who  would  advance  money  on  such  security  as  that,  would  receive  it  in 
that  way. 

1297.  Chairman.]  Then  you  agree  that  ttian  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  composition  for  his  debt  ? — Clearly  he  ought  j  he  receives  it  either  one  way  or 
the  other. 

1298.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  with  regard  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  trusts  ? — No. 

1299.  With  regard  to  the  collecting  of  tolls,  do  you  consider  great  abuse  exists 
in  the  collecting  of  tolls,  either  in  the  loss  to  the  trustees  or  to  the  profits  made 
by  the  lessees,  or  in  the  expense  of  collecting  generally  ? — I  should  say  that  when 
the  tolls  are  let,  the  parties  who  have  had  the  tolls  the  year  before,  or  that  year 
during  the  time  of  letting,  who  are  in  possession,  know  the  value  of  them,  and 
i^hat  they  are  worth  by  the  year,  better  than  any  other  person,  but  when  they 
come  to  the  letting,  the  present  taker  wishing  to  become  the  foture  taker,  he  buys 
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Mr.  Other  people  off,  gives  tbem  a  sum  of  money,  and  says,  '^  if  you  will  not  bid  I  will 

James  Brook.      give  you  lo/.,  if  you  will  not  I  will  give  you  20/.,*'  that  is  the  mode  they  are 
*  bought  off  then  ;  and  that  is  done  in  the  presence  of  the  trustees,  but  not  in  the 

6  Jane  1836.      hearing  of  them. 

1 300.  Then  you  think  great  collusion  exists  among  the  lessees  in  taking  the 
tolls  ? — In  many  instances  a  great  deal  does. 

1301.  To  the  injury  of  the  trustees? — Why,  sometimes  it  is  to  the  injury,  and 
sometimes  it  is  not.  We  had  a  circumstance  only  last  week  or  the  week  before, 
when  the  tolls  were  put  up  to  let  in  the  usual  way ;  a  man  who  had  taken  tbem» 
and  who  is  in  possession  of  them  now,  said,  ^*  Well,  I  shall  not  bid ;  I  have  lost 
300/.  by  tbem  f'  after  that,  a  man  who  was  a  great  toll  taker,  said,  '^  Gentlemen, 
you  have  the  power  of  letting  by  private,  if  there  is  no  advance  on  the  bidding  ni 
what  they  were  let  for  the  present  year,  I  will  give  5  /.  more  than  what  you  arc 
now  getting ;"  we  let  them  for  5/.  more  in  the  face  of  the  man,  saying  he  had  lost 
300/.  by  them,  or  would  lose  this  year. 

1302.  Can  you  form  an  idea,  on  a  general  principle,  what  loss  is  incurred 
by  the  trustees  or  by  the  public  in  the  present  system  of  collecting  a  revenue  from 
the  roads  by  toll?— My  opinion  is,  if  it  was  my  own  private  property,  I  would 
rather  let  them  than  keep  them  in  my  own  hands  as  trustee. 

1303.  Do  you  think  the  trustees  are  imposed  on  by  their  servants,  or  in  what 
way  do  they  lose  their  money  ? — I  never  knew  an  instance  where  we  realized  more 
from  tolls  by  keeping  them  in  our  own  hands  ;  we  always  realize  more  when  we  let 
them. 

1304.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

1305.  Do  you  consider  the  profits  of  the  lessee  of  the  tolls  are  very  considerable  r 
— It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  tell  that,  except  the  taker. 

1 306.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  subject  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  many  of  them 
get  a  great  deal  of  money  by  taking  tolls,  and  a  great  many  have  become  beggars  ; 
I  have  seen  instances  of  both ;  I  have  seen  veiy  great  takers  who  have  been  reduced 
to  paupers,  and  I  have  seen  others  get  to  affluence. 


Jovis,  9^  die  Junii^  1836. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT. 


Mr.  Mackinnon. 
Colonel  Rushbrooke. 
Mr.  Walker. 
Mr.  Chalmers. 


Mr.  Childers. 

Mr.  Long. 

Mr.  Ormsby  Grore. 


WILLIAM  A.  MACKINNON,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Henry  Angela^  Esq.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

Henry  JngdOfEBq.       1307.  Chairman.]  HAVE  you  at  all  considered,  or  can  you  give  the  Committee 

any  information  with  regard  to  the  eligibility,  or  to  the  possibility,  if  it  has 

9  June  1836.  come  under  your  knowledge,  of  establishing  anything  like  a  highway  police  for 
the  roads  of  the  kingdom  from  the  employment  of  labourers  or  milemen  ? — 
I  understand  a  plan  was  acted  upon  about  20  years  since  at  Bayswater  for  a 
cottage  to  be  built,  which  was  to  be  inhabited  by  a  man  either  as  a  Greenwich 
or  Chelsea  pensioner ;  the  idea  was,  that  he  should  keep  the  road  in  repair  half 
a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  cottage,  and  occasionally  patrol  at  night*  The  road 
itself  was  very  bad  ;  the  mile  which  was  kept  by  this  man  was  decidedly  the 
best  part  of  the  road ;  the  cottage  now  stands,  called  the  24-mile  house,  two 
miles  on  this  side  of  13agshot;  the  house  still  remains,  and  it  was  written  upon, 
the  24-mile  house. 

1308.  During  the  time  that  plan  was  acted  on,  it  answered  perfectly  ? — So 
far  as  1  was  informed  ;  the  idea  was,  that  in  case  of  any  accident  happening  on 
the  road,  you  were  always  within  half  a  mile  of  assistance. 

1309.  Mr.  Long.]  Were  there  any  others  established? — It  was  only  uppn 
that  single  piece  of  road,  because  there  was  the  expense  of  building  the  cot- 
tage, but  the  idea  was  that  they  should  have  a  small  piece  of  ground  applotted. 
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to  them.     It  was  just  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  it  was  thought  it  might  Henry  Jngeto,E»q. 
be  a  good. provision  for  pensioners  from  either  of  the  hospitals. ^ 

1310.  Chairman.']  You  stated  that  piece  of  road  was  in  better  condition       9  June  1836. 
than  the  other? — Decidedly. 

1311.  Do  you  think  it  was  from  his  having  the  entire  care  of  the  road  ? — 
£xactly ;  he  had  small  quantities  of  material  on.  each  side  of  the  road,  it  hardened, 
and  the  man  had  a  barrow  to  put  it  wherever  the  water  lodged. 

1312.  So  that  keeping  it  under  his  superintendence,  he  had  it  constantly 
under  his  view? — ^Yes ;  and  had  the  plan  been  continued  to  a  greater  extent, 
there  would  have  been  emulation  between  the  men  to  keep  their  miles  in 
repair. 

1313.  By  the  work  of  one  man  it  was  attended  to ;  whereas  now,  as  you  have 
promiscuous  labourers,  it  is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  shirk  it  ? — I  remember 
It  was  mentioned  at  that  time  that  labourers  came  four  or  five  miles,  and  they 
were  tired  and  knocked  up  before  they  got  to  the  spot ;  even  a  man  with  a 
^wooden  leg  would  answer  the  purpose ;  but  the  chief  thing  in  keeping  the 
road  in  repair  was,  having  a  small  quantity  of  material  ready  to  be  put  on,  and 
its  not  being  thrown  down  in  such  immense  masses  as  it  used  to  be. 

1314.  You  think,  both  in  point  of  keeping  the  road  in  repair  and  security  of 
travellers,  that  arrangement  was  attended  with  advantage? — Yes,  I  understood 
it  to  be  such. 

1315.  Can  you  at  all  state  to  the  Committee  why,  in  your  opinion,  it  was  dis- 
continued ? — I  have  not  the  least  idea,  for  until  by  chance  I  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  one  of  the  honourable  Members,  I  had  almost  forgotten  it. 

131 6*  Is  that  the  only  instance  of  the  establishment  of  milemen  as  police- 
man that  has  come  under  your  knowledge  ? — It  is.  The  road  was  decidedly 
better  than  the  other  part;  in  fact,  it  was  the  remark  of  everybody  in  the 
neighbourhood.  When  I  went  to  inquire  about  it  this  morning,  I  was  told 
that  part  of  the  road  was  always  in  capital  repair. 

1317.  Mr.  Long.']  Do  you  know  why  it  was  discontinued? — No,  I  do  not. 

1318.  Chairman,]  Probably  from  the  road  surveyor  not  liking  to  make  a  sort 
of  exception,  or  not  making  a  different  rule  for  one  part  of  the  road  to  another  ? 
— Possibly. 

1319.  From  what  you  recollect,  and  what  you  have  heard,  such  a  system,  if 
generally  adopted,  would  be  beneficial  ? — Certainly  j  not  only  keeping  it  in 
repair,  but  as  a  kind  of  police.  I  think  the  man  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to 
keep  the  road  in  repair,  and  take  so  many  hours  duty  at  night.  I  should  con- 
ceive there  are  a  vast  number  of  pensioners,  both  from  the  army  and  navy,  who 
would  be  glad  of  that  sort  of  thing,  or  in  the  different  parishes  you  will  find 
plenty  of  people.  The  worst  part  of  it  is,  the  expense  of  building  the  cottage. 
This  is  a  very  good  small  brick  house. 

1320.  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  expense  of  building  it  ? — I  do  not 
know.  This  is  a  regular  small  brick  house,  with  an  allotment  of  ground  to  the 
right  and  the  left  hand,  to  grow  some  potatoes  or  cabbages. 

1321.  Are  you  totally  unacquainted  with  the  reason  why  it  was  fii-st  esta- 
blished ? — It  was  an  experiment,  I  believe. 

1322.  It  was  not  to  provide  for  the  individual  ? — That  was  one  of  the  advan- 
tages held  out.  I  have  been  trying,  since  I  received  a  letter  to  attend  this  Com- 
mittee, to  find  a  Bagshot  person,  who  could  give  me  more  infi>nnatioii  about  it, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

Thomas  Penson,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

1 323.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.]  AS  you  have  had  experience  with  regard  to  the  cpn-     T.  Penson,  Esq. 
solidation  of  tlie  trusts  in  the  Montgomeryshire  district,  will  you  be  kind  enough      — — — 
to  give  the  Committee  any  information  upon  the  best  system  of  consolidating 

trusts? — There  were  portions  of  road  within  thecounty  of  Montgomery  which  did 
not  form  any  part  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  had  been  before  obtained  for 
the  several  districts  of  that  county,  and  upon  the  last  Act  being  solicited,  it  was 
considered  expedient  (hat  the  whole  of  the  roads  should  be  consolidated,  and 
that  those  roads  which  formed  portions  of  other  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
which  formed  insulated  portions  within  the  county  of  Montgomery,  should,  in 
so  far  as  those  portions  were  concerned,  be  withdrawn  from  the  other  Acts, 
which  were  consequently  repealed  as  far  as  .regarded  those  roads  which  are 
0.59  R  now 
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T.  Penamf  Esq.  now  attached  to  the  Montgomeryshire  Act.  Those  roads  were  so  circumstanced 
.  that  they  could  not  conveniently  be  attached  to  any  one  individual  district,  but 
9  June  183&  were  subdivided  and  attached  to  one  or  other  of  the  four  districts,  according  to 
the  convenience  and  locality.  I  was  instructed  by  the  committees  which  were 
then  appointed  for  each  district  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  debts, 
the  distances  and  the  average  expense  of  repairs  which  had  been  incurred  upon 
these  individual  portions  of  road,  as  well  as  the  general  expenditure  of  the  dis- 
trict formerly  comprised  under  the  Montgomery  Act ;  and  I  was  also  in- 
structed to  prepare  what,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  a  fair  scheme  to  propose 
to  the  several  committees  as  to  the  subdivision  of  those  debts,  and  of  the 
amount  which  the  portions  of  those  extra  roads  which  were  to  be  attached  to 
one  or  other  of  the  Montgomery  districts  should  bear.  I  did  so ;  and  each  of  the 
four  districts  became  charged  with  a  portion  of  those  roads,  as  also  with  a  portion 
of  the  debt  upon  those  extra  roads.  The  mortgagees  have  been  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  the  trustees  were,  previous  to  the  Act  of  rarliament  being  passed,  pleased 
to  express  their  approbation,  and  recommend  the  arrangement  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  which  was  done  under  our  last  Act  of  Parliament. 

1324.  Mr.  Childers.']  Do  you  remember  what  is  the  smallest  amount  per 
cent,  that  any  mortgagee  has  received  ?— In  consequence  of  that  consolidation, 
and  in  consequence  of  taking  the  income  of  that  portion  of  the  road  to  be 
attached  to  any  individual  district,  each  mortgagee  stands  now  a  mortgagee 
upon  the  whole  of  the  district  to  which  he  is  attached  for  the  full  amount  of  his 
mortgage ;  and  although  there  were  small  portions  of  these  districts  which  were 

Eoor,  yet  by  the  better  arrangement  the  tolls  have  been  increased,  no  injury 
as  been  dene  to  the  general  trust,  and  every  individual  creditor  now  receives 
five  per  cent,  for  his  money,  which  he  did  not  do  regularly  before. 

1325.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.'l  Then  this  is  a  complete  bonus  to  the  poor  trust ; 
it  was  a  re-establishment  of  their  solvency? — It  was  a  perfect  re-establishment 
of  their  solvency,  inasmuch  as  the  arrangement  was  so  much  better,  that  an 
increase  of  tolls  nas  taken  place  in  every  instance  where  those  portions  of  road 
have  been  attached  to  either  of  the  districts. 

1326.  Mr.  ChildersJ]  But  if  instead  of  giving  them  the  whole  of  their  100 /., 
you  had  only  given  them  their  proportion  which  their  mortgages  at  that  time 
were,  would  you  not  have  been  enabled  to  have  relieved  the  country  by  lower- 
ing the  tolls  ? — ^The  proportions  of  extra  roads  were  so  small,  when  compared 
with  the  general  trust  with  which  they  became  consolidated,  that  I  do  not 
think  that  could  have  been  carried  on  to  any  extent,  and  there  might  have  been 
an  opposition,  which  it  was  greatly  the  object  of  the  parties  who  were  interested 
in  the  consolidation  to  prevent.  There  might  have  been  opposition  to  their 
carrying  their  intentions  into  efiect,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  Bill  in 
Parliament. 

1327.  Can  you  state,  from  your  recollection,  what  sort  of  sum  the  mortgage 
was  which  was  thus  taken  by  the  consolidated  trust  from  the  trusts? — 
Probably  the  whole  amount  of  mortgages  of  the  poor  trusts  did  not  exceed 
from  4,000/.  to  5,000/.,  and  they  became  incorporated  with  trusts  the  mort- 
gages of  which  were  upwards  of  6o,000/. 

1328.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.']  Do  I  understand  you  right  that  the  construction  of 
the  evidence  you  have  given  is,  that  by  joining  the  poor  trusts  with  the  rich  trusts, 
the  arrangement  of  your  check-gates,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  taken  the  tolls,  have  enabled  you  to  pay  the  full  amount  of 
interest  that  could  be  demanded  by  the  poor  trust,  which  they  had  not  received 
before  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  fact. 

1329.  Mr.  fValket\']  Does  the  saving  arise  more  from  better  management,  or 
from  increase  of  toll  ? — ^There  is  an  increase  of  toll ;  but  I  look  upon  it  that  the 
uniformity  of  management  and  reduction  of  expense  of  officers  has  greatly 
tended  to  the  economy  of  repairs  and  bettering  the  condition  of  the  security. 
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Lunce^  20''  die  Junii,  1 836. 


M£Mfi£R6    PRESENT. 


Mr.  Madiiiinoa. 
Lord  Viscount  Low  t  her. 
Mr.  Ormsby  Gore. 
Mr.  Roche. 
Colonel  Rushbroi^e. 


Mr.  Walter  Long. 
Lord  Viscount  Clive. 
Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Walker. 
Mr.  Evans. 


WILLIAM  A.  MACKINNON,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  JaTues  M^Adam^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

•    1330.  Chairman.']  HAVE  you  directed  your  attention  to  the  eligibility  of    StrJ.M*Jdam. 

substituting  some  other  mode  of  raising  a  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the      — — — 

roads  than   that  collected  by  toll^? — Looking  at  the  subject  of  the   turnpike       «o  June  1836. 

roads  in  the  year  1836,  with  a  debt  of  nearly  90,00,000/,,  and  a  revenue  of  a 

million  and  three-quarters,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  any  other  source  from 

whence  it  would  be  practicable  to  raise  an  income  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

roads,  and  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  that  large  bonded  debt.     Were  the 

subject  of  a  revenue  for  the  repair  of  roads  to  be  considered  for  the  first  time 

now,  it  might  be  matter  of  doubt  whether  tolls  would  be  the  most  expedient 

and  economical  mode  of  raising  a  revenue ;  but  I  fear  that  in  the  present  state 

of   things  relating    to  the    turnpike    trusts,   it  is  too  late  to  consider  that 

question,  and  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  alteration  of  system  the  turnpike 

trusts,  together  with  the  expenditure,  must   be  put  into  better  order  and 

economy,  and  reform  introduced. 

1331-  Your  answer,  then,  goes  to  this ;  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  alter 
the  present  system,  but  if  you  were  to  establish  a  new  system  you  would 
recommend  not  raising  the  revenue  by  tolls  ? — I  am  really  not  prepared  to  go 
the  whole  length  of  the  answer  to  that  question,  by  a  single  word,  but  I  am 
quite  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  practicable  at  the  present  time  to  alter  the  system 
of  a  revenue  by  tolls,  for  the  repair  of  the  roadis  and  payment  of  the  interest 
on  the  bonded  debt. 

1332.  Your  answer  goes  to  the  difficulties  at  present,  but  not  to  the  point 
whether  the  system  of  raising  money  by  tolls  is  a  desirable  one  or  not  .^—  It  is 
en  inconvenient  mode  to  the  public,  certainly ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  perhaps  a 
just  mode  that  those  who  use  and  wear  a  road  should  pay  for  it 

1333.  Is  it  not  an  expensive  mode  of  raising  the  revenue? — We  are  of 
opinion  that  in  many  instances  we  receive  as  much  for  the  tolls  as  they  are  fully 
worth. 

1334.  You  mean  deducting  the  expense  of  collecting? — I  mean  deducting 
the  expense  of  collecting. 

1 335.  Do  not  you  consider  the  expense  of  collecting  considerable  ?-^It  is  j 
at  the  same  time,  there  are  few  taxes  that  are  not  attended  with  some  expense 
in  collection. 

1336.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  experience,  what  would  you  say 
was  the  gross  amount  per  cent,  paid  tor  collecting  the  tolls  ? — ^That  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  question  to  answer :  the  receipt  at  a  gate,  if  the  traffic  be 
large,  occupies  but  one  person's  time  and  attention,  and  nearly  the  same 
expense  is  incurred  at  a  gate  where  the  receipt  is  comparatively  small,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  give  a  general  estimate  of  the  rate  per  cent,  at  which  the  toll 
revenue  of  the  kingdom  is  collected.  About  London  it  is  very  small ;  in  a  more 
distant  part  of  the  country,  where  the  receipt  at  the  gates  is  small,  it  must,  of 
course,  bear  a  much  larger  proportion. 

^337-  Colonel  Rush^ooke.]  Have  you  any  grounds  for  stating  the  average 
of  that  expense? — The  toll  collectors  receive  generally  at  the  rate  of  25^.  per 
week;  and  I  should  think,  round  London,  the  expense  of  collection  does 
not  cgcceed  2  \  per  cent. ;  in  the  country  it  must  be,  of  course,  much  more  consi- 
derable. 

0.59.  R  2  1338.  Lord 
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^J.M*Adam.        13 38.  Lord  Zow/Aer.]   At  the  smaller  gates  in  the  country  the  mea  ge- 
■■  nerally  carry  on  some  other  business  or  trade,  do  they  not? — ^They  do  so; 

30  Jane  1836.      there  are  many  ways  in  which  it  is  done. 

1339.  Chairman.]  You  have  stated  that  the  debt  upon  roads  amounts  to 
nearly  9,000,000  /.,  and  the  revenue  to  a  million  and  three  quarters,  and  cer- 
tainly, as  you  state,  great  difficulty  arises  from  any  change  of  system.  But 
supposing  that  the  Government,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Legislature,  were 
to  take  upon  themselves  to  substitute  some  other  mode  of  revenue  for  the  naain- 
tenance  of  the  roads  than  that  by  toll,  were  to  set  apart  a  certain  fund  for  the 
liquidation  of  those  debts,  which  might  be  done  at  perhaps  one  half  of  the 
whole  vaJue,  so  many  of  the  trusts  being,  not  quite  insolvent,  but  in  very  bad 
circumstances,  and  consequently  a  sort  of  compounding  for  the  debt  would 
take  place ;  is  it  your  opinion,  supposing  that  another  mode  were  substituted 
by  the  Government,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  a  sum  of 
money  were  set  apart,  say  5,000,000  /.,  for  the  payment  of  those  debts,  such  a 
system  would  be  beneficial  to  the  general  management  of  the  roads,  and  also 
satisfactory  to  the  creditors  on  the  different  trusts  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that 
were  such  a  state  of  things  to  take  place  it  would  ultimately  be  attended  with 
great  benefit  to  the  trusts,  and  especially  to  the  creditors,  and  in  the  end  to 
die  public;  but  it  is  impossilile  for  me  to  conceive  that  the  Government  could 
be  a  party  to  such  an  arrangement.  A  great  portion  of  the  debt  has  bad  no 
interest  paid  upon  it  for  many  years ;  it  arises  from  gentlemen  being  desirous  of 
making  roads  for  the  improvement  of  their  estates ;  and  many  of  those  bonds 
are  for  money  lent,  which  probably  at  the  time  was  hardly  expected  ever  to 
be  repaid ;  and  looking  throughout  the  kingdom  at  the  state  of  the  bonded 
debt  upon  each  road,  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask  the  Government,  and 
tkrougn  them  the  public,  to  become  parties  to  the  payment  of  soch  debts. 

1340.  Could  not  that  difficulty  be  obviated  by  the  same  system  beii^  puiv 
sued  that  is  pursued  in  bankruptcy,  in  proportion  to  the  chance  of  principal 
and  interest  being  repaid  to  the  creditors  by  the  trust,  in  that  proportion  the 
sum  of  money  advanced  by  Government  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the 
debts  might  be  apportioned  in  a  general  per-centage  ? — ^That  would  be  an 
equitable  arrangement,  but  the  Honourable  Chairman  must  be  aware  that  a 
turnpike  bond  is  a  debt  for  a  specific  sum  of  money ;  that  most  of  these  bonds 
are  old  instruments,  many  of  them  held  by  trustees  and  guardians  for  minois, 
who  cannot  part  with  them  for  less  than  the  original  sum,  together  with  all  tlie 
interest  that  may  be  dne  thereon ;  that  no  forced  composition  could  take  place 
on  such  debts,  it  being,  I  believe,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  to  compel 
any  party  to  part  with  any  security  for  less  than  he  might  consider  it  woith. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  in  the  Bill  before  the  House  o£  Commons  now  for  the 
consalidation  of  the  roads  of  the  kingdom  it  is  taken  on  a  three-fold  principle: 
one,  the  consolidation  of  the  trusts  of  the  kingdom  and  the  funds  thereof;  next, 
the  consolidation  of  the  roads  and  the  management,  without  afifecting  the  funds 
at  all ;  there  was  also  another  proposition,  which  enabled  all  holders  of  turn- 

Eike  bonds,  either  for  themselves  or  other  parties,  to  compound  such  debts  and 
ecome  parties  in  any  consolidation  they  might  choose,  but  that  is  a  matter 
which  must  be  left  at  all  times  to  the  will  and  pleasure  and  discretion  of  the 
parties  holding  such  securities. 

1341.  Do  you  imagine  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  compounding 
with  such  creditors  if  an  Act  of  Parliament  empowered  them  to  receive  the 
money,  on  the  principle  that  many  persons  would  rather  take  A  composition  for 
a  bad  debt  than  run  the  risk  of  having  none  at  all  ?' — I  fear  it  is  a  principle 
inherent  in  human  nature,  that  the  moment  we  have  any  prospect  of  being 
paid. for  a  bad  security  which  has  lain  by  many  years,  the  difficulty  of  com- 
pounding increases  instead  of  being  diminished ;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that  the  value  of  all  turnpike  securities,  in  consequence  of  that  Bill  being  intro* 
duced,  has  very  much  increased  of  late. 

13434  That  principle  is  fatal  to  any  course  of  consolidating  the  funds  ai 
trusts  ? — I  think  not ;  for  it  is  no  part  of  the  plan  proposed  to  be  established 
under  that  Bill  to  make  the  payment  of  the  securities  compulsory,  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  creditors  holding  bad  securities  would  soon  learn  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  their  being  benefited  for  such  a  security  unless  they  took  a 
reasonable  and  fair  composition. 

1343.  Assuming  that  such  a  system  was  to  take  place,  and  fair  and  reason* 
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able  composition  was  made  in  most  of  the  trusts  of  the  kingdom,  would  there     Sir  J.  M^Adam. 

be  subsequently  any  difficulty  in  paying  off  the  remainder  of  the  debts  and 

establishing  a  new  system? — The  Honourable  Chairman,  I  presume,  alludes  to      *®  '«»«  ^836. 
Government  advancing  money  for  the  payment  of  debts,  otherwise  they  must 
come  out  of  the  saving  of  toll  money. 

1344.  The  first  question  assumed  an  advance  by  Government  o^  say 
5,000,000  /.,  for  payment  of  all  the  existing  debts  ? — Supposing  Government 
had  made  such  an  advance,  I  presume  Government  would  require  tte  security 
of  the  tolls  for  the  repayment,  in  common  with  any  party  advancing,  or  does 
the  Honourable  Chairman  mean  that  the  Government  would  make  a  present  of 
that  5,000,000  /•  ? 

1345.  The  question  supposes  that  the  5,000,000/.  might  be  held  on  thesecuri^ 
of  whatever  other  revenue  was  assigned  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  road  ? — In  that  case,  certainly  the  public  would  be .  relieved 
from  the  annoyance  of  turnpike  tolls. 

1346.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  present 
way  would  get  from  bad  to  worse,  arguing  by  analogy,  seeing  how  the  debts 
have  increased  under  the  several  trusts,  and  how  little  chance  there  is  of  their 
being  paid  off  ?-^The  debts  of  the  roads  of  the  kingdom  have  regularly  increased 
for  many  years  past,  and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  so  great  a  revenue  as 
a  million  and  three  quarters,  with  a  bonded  debt  of  nearly  9,000,000 Z.,  ought  to 
bepllK^ed  under  some  most  efficient  control,  in  order  to  prevent  its  increase; 
indeed,  to  go  further,  in  order  to  its  liquidation  and  proper  arrangemeBt  and 
management. 

1347.  Will  ^^^  present  system  of  making  railroads  throughout  the  country 
injure  the  revenues  of  many  roads? — I  certainly  am  of  opinion  that  many 
roads  will  suffer  very  severely  by  the  introduction  of  railroads,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  reasons  for  recommending  the  consolidating 
of  turnpike  trusts.  Individuals  may  hold  a  turnpike  security  on  a  par- 
ticular road,  which  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  establishment  of  railroads 
in  the  countr}'y  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  rather  hard  that 
an  individual  trust  should  suffer  so  severely.  Were  a  consolidation  of  those 
roads  to  take  place,  the  individual  would  have  the  increased  security  of  the 
whole  of  the  roads,  and  they  would  all  suffer  or  be  benefited  in  the  same 
proportion. 

1348.  You  are  of  opinion  that  a  legislative  enactment  of  some  kind  or  other 
is  imperatively  demanded  for  the  country  for  those  interested  in  the  trusts  ?-*- 
Certainly,  for  the  trusts  themselves  as  well  as  the  public. 

1 349.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.]  In  the  answer  you  have  given  as  to  railways,  you 
allude  to  branch  roads  supporting  the  main  road  that  is  injured  by  machinery 
passing  along  it? — 1  do. 

1350.  Lord  Leather.]  Do  you  know  any  road  that  has  been  injured  by 
a  railway  on  the  line  ? — I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  income  of  the  road 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  has  been  reduced  nearly  two-thirds« 

1351.  Mr.  Onmby  Gore.']  If  that- trust  was  consolidated  with  the  additionjd 
roads  that  run  into  it,  that  would  prevent  the  injury  done  to  that  special  trusfe? 
• — Exactly  so;  that  is  my  opinion. 

1352.  Mr.  Roche,]  How  do  you  account  for  the  credit  being  given  to  thaw 
trusts,  if  they  appear  in  so  deficient  a  state  in  respect  of  payment  ? — There  ane 
a  great  many  roads  that  are  in  most  excellent  state  as  to  debt,  and  have  very 
little  bonded  debt  upon  them ;  upon  many  of  those  the  debts  are  increasing  bgr 
improvements  taking  place. 

J  353-  ^vd.Lo*wther.]  Have  there  not  been  a  good  many  new  roads  made, 
and  great  improvements  effected  within  the  last  10  or  15  years? — 'There  have. 

1 354.  Mr.  Childers.]  Supposing  in  consequence  of  this  consolidation  those 
debts  should  be  compounded  for,  do  yon  see  in  that  case  any  objection  to  the 
substitution  of  a  different  system  for  tolls? — I  see  no  other  objection  than  the 
difficulty  of  prevailing  upon  Government  to  substitute  a  tax  in  lieu  of  toll. 

1355*  Lord  Lowther.]  Do  you  think  a  million  of  money  would  keep  the 
roads  in  England  in  the  state  of  repair  they  are  at  present,  and  allow  for  im- 
provements to  go  on  r — By  returns  made  up  to  the  year  1834,  the  income  of 
the  roads  appears  to  be  1,7^3,544/.;  that  includes  statute  labour. 

1356.  How  much  do  you  suppose  is  actually  appropriated  to  team  labour 
and  the  ej^pense  of  materials  ? — I  think  a  million  of  money,  independent  of  the 

0.59.  B  3  interest 
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ShJ.M^Adam.   interest  of  the  debt  and  all  other  mattersi  would  tnaiDtaia  the  raade  of  the 
""T    ~7^g      kingdom. 

une  1  3  •         1357.  Allowing  for  necessary  improvements  as  oppoitunities  occured  ? — I  am 
hardly  prepared  to  include  improvements. 

1358.  Mr,  Childers.']  Do  not  you  think  that  would  lead  to  as  great  difficul- 
ties in  the  expenditure  of  money  as  in  'the  raising  of  it? — I  never  contem- 
plated taking  the  charge  of  the  roads  out  of  the  hands  of  the  country  gentle- 
men as  local  trustees.  I  think  they  can  never  be  placed  anywhere  with  so 
much  advantage. 

1359"  I^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^"y  general  tax  being  laid,  how  would  you  apportion  the 
fund  raised  by  the  tax  P-r-That  must  be  done  with  some  reference  to  the  parti- 
cular part  of  the  road  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  it,  on  estimates  from 
competent  authorities. 

1360.  Do  not  you  think  that  would  present  almost  insuperable  difficulties? 
— I  think  that  would  be  attended  with  very  great  difficulty,  particularly  with 
relation  to  improvements. 

i36i.  Do  not  you  think  there  must  still  be  a  power  to  people  making  new 
roads  as  there  is  at  present  ? — I  think  that  it  would  stop  the  formation  of  all 
new  roads,  which  generally  commence  in  private  interest,  convenience  and 
other  local  circumstances. 

1362.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  if  the  Government  were  to  advance  any 
given  sum,  say  four  or  five  millions,  and  assign  a  revenue  of  a  million  a  year, 
that  would  do  away  the  necessity  of  all  tolls  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  sta- 
tute labour  and  composition  labour,  and  rates  of  every  description  ? — I  think  a 
sum  of  about  a  million  would,  as  I  have  stated  before,  keep  the  roads  in  a  good 
state  of  repair,  of  course  not  including  interest,  but  assuming  all  the  debts  to  be 
discharged.  ' 

1363.  Mr.  O.  Gore.]  Do  you  approve  of  the  system  of  consolidation  <rf 
trusts,  but  only  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  still  remaining  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  ? — Precisely  so.  I 
should  recommend  the  consolidation  of  all  trusts  within  certain  circles  in  the 
first  instance,  where  the  security  would  be  good,  and  where  the  public  cw  pri- 
vate individuals  would  pay  the  debt  and  take  security  upon  the  existing  tolls 
when  consolidated. 

1364.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  a  sufficient  extent  for  a  consolidated 
trust,  taking  a  central  point  and  running  a  radius  from  it  ? — I  consider  a  trust 
of  100  miles  m  extent,  with  a  diameter  of  25  or  SO  miles,  would  be  the  most 
expedient  and  advantageous;  but  in  forming  consolidations  we  should  be 
obliged  to  take  the  roads  as  we  find  them,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  extent  of  a 
particular  line  might  be  inconvenient. 

1364*.  That  is  100  miles  of  actual  road,  radiating  from  a  centre  ? — Yes ;  I 
answer  that  question  with  reference  to  the  power  of  a  surveyor  on  horseback  to 
superintend. 

1365.  Chairman.]  You  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  consolidation  of 
trusts  is  a  desirable  object,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  country  gentle- 
men r — I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  the  only  method  of  introducing  order,  eco- 
nomy and  regularity  into  the  turnpike  affiurs  of  the  kingdom,  is  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  commission  of  control  or  superintendence  in  London  as  £^  centre,  and 
forming  all  local  consolidations  tliroughout  the  kingdom,  where  possible. 

1366.  Lord  Lowther.]  In  consolidating,  it  must  necessarily  follow  you  would 
consolidate  bankrupt  roads  with  prosperous  ones ;  in  what  manner  would  you 
regulate  the  debts  of  those  trusts  ? — That  point  is  considered  and  provided  for 
in  the  Bill  before  the  House  of  Commons  now,  and  I  have  already  stated  to  the 
Honourable  Committee  that  it  proceeds  upon  three  principles,  the  consolidation 
of  the  roads,  the  management  and  the  funds.         - 

1367.  What  power  will  there  be  to  enforce  a  person  to  make  a  composition? 
- — I  have  already  answered  that  question.  There  is  no  power  to  enforce  a  com- 
position ;  the  only  power  to  produce  a  composition  is  a  provision  that  any  party 
so  refusing  to  compound  shall  be  left  out  of  consolidations,  and  until  he  was 
disposed  to  accept  a  fair  and  reasonable  accommodation  he  would  not  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  plan. 

1368.  Guardians  would  not  be  allowed  to  make  composition  for  infants? — 
They  have  the  power  given  them  in  the  Bill. 

1369.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  a  consolidation  of  management  alone,  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  consolidation  of  the  funds,  is  possible  ? — I  am  quite  of  opitrion     Sir  /.  M^Adam. 

that  a  consolidation  of  management  should  take  place,  keeping  each  road       ■' 

account  precisely  as  the  trustees  at  present  keep  that  account.  ^^  J^«  1^36. 

1370.  Ml.  Childers.']  Is  it  not  proposed  by  this  Bill  to  consolidate  the 
management  of  some  roads  of  which  the  fund!s  would  not  be  consolidated? — 
There  is  a  power  in  the  fiill  so  to  consolidate. 

1371.  Mr.  O.  Gore.']  You  were  understood  to  give  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
a  consolidation  with  a  controlling  board  in  London ;  do  you  not  think  that  the 
controlling  board  in  London  would  clash  considerably  with  tlie  admidistration 
of  the  resident  gentlemen  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  the  board  should  be  more  a 
board  of  appeal  than  a  board  of  control ;  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  for 
the  board  in  London  to  originate  any  one  act  of  themselves ;  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  consolidation  should  be  left  entirely  undisturbed  in  the  hands  of 
the  trustees  of  such  consolidation ;  and  that  the  board  in  London  should  only 
have  the  power  of  interfering,  as  commissioners  of  the  poor  laws  have  a  right  to 
do,  where  it  is  found  and  deemed  absolutely  necessary. 

1372*  Mr.  Childcrs.']  You  mentioned  that  a  consolidation  should  be  as  far 
as  one  surveyor  on  horseback  could  look  over  ;  do  you  think  it  undesirable  to 
have  more  that  one  surveyor  over  a  consolidation  ? — By  no  means ;  if  it  were 
.found  desirable  to  form  a  consolidation  of  an  extent  greater  than  one  surveyor 
could/i^ith  economy  superintend,  I  should  then  appoint  two  or  three,  as  circum- 
stances might  be. 

1373.  ^^  *b^t  ^^se,  you  would  not  consider  it  necessary  to  restrict  it  to  100 
miles  ? — No  ;  and  the  Honourable  Member  will  be  aware  that  in  speaking  of  a 
circle  of  100  miles,  in  many  cases  there  will  be  six  times  the  quantity  of  miles 
of  turnpike  road  within  such  a  circle  that  there  would  be  in  another  place. 

1374.  In  the  case  of  trusts  of  great  extent,  such  as  the  road  from  London  into' 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  such  as  the  Holyhead  road,  would  you  propose  to 
divide  those  trusts  ? — The  Holyhead  road  is  a  consolidation  only  from  Shrews- 
bury to  Bangor,  all  the  rest  are  separate  trusts,  though  under  the  direction  of 
the  trustees.  The  Holyhead  road  have  a  general  inspector,  a  surveyor  and  a 
resident  inspector.  There  would  be  some  incovenience  at  times  arise  from  a 
trust  extending  a  great  way ;  in  forming  general  consolidations  that  must  be 
submitted  to,  or  the  roads  transferred  to  another  consolidation. 

1375.  Chairman.]  You  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  consolidation  of 
trusts,  both  as  to  the  management  and  the  funds,  would  be  desirable  ? — I  am. 

1376.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  Bill  were  brought  in,  merely  giving  leave  to 
several  trusts  to  consolidate  themselves  and  their  funds  if  they  thought  proper, 
that  would  be  a  Bill  more  palatable  to  the  country  than  the  Bill  lately  brought 
in  ? — It  would  certainly  be  a  much  milder  measure,  but  I  should  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  at  all  acted  on. 

1377.  Has  it  not  been  acted  on  in  the  Metropolitan  district? — ^That  was 
a  measure  of  compulsion. 

1378.  Mr.  Childers.]  Would  not  you  say  in  a  consolidation  the  diameter 
would  to  a  certain  degree  be  regulated  by  the  vicinity  of  great  towns;  that  each 
great  town  should  be  the  centre  of  the  roads  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  that 
^'here  great  towns  were  at  a  distance,  the  diameter  should  be  greater  than 
where  they  are  near  ? — I  would  recommend,  in  the  first  instance,  that  roads 
leading  out  of  great  towns  and  cities  should  be  formed  into  consolidations,  and 
probably  the  diameter  would  be  more  guided  by  the  residence  of  trustees  and 
gentlemen  who  would  attend  to  them,  than  any  other  circumstance. 

1379.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.]  What  would  be  the  sort  of  control  the  board  of 
London  would  exercise  over  the  ^boards  in  the  country? — I  have  already^ 
answered  that  question  in  some  measure ;  I  would  recommend  the  board  in 
London  to  be  a  perfect  board  of  appeal  only,  where  it  was  feared  that  something 
wrong  had  taken  place  in  the  consolidation  or  the  management  of  it. 

1380.  Mr.  Ckilders.]  Would  not  you  consider  that  one  great  part  of  the 
duty  of  this  commission  would  be  to  arrange  the  extent  of  the  consolidations? 
— That  would  be  the  principal  work  and  object  of  the  commission  to  form  all 
such  consolidations. 

1381.  That  work  would  be  executive  and  not  one  of  appeal? — Yes;  but 
having  formed  such  consolidation,  to  leave  the  operations  within  the  consolida-> 
tion  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  local  trustees  of  each  consolidation,  the  same 
as  the  roads  are  now. 

0.59.  R4  1382.  Mr. 
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^j.M^Aditm.        138a.  Mr.  O.  Gfore.]  You  have  given  these  opinions  upon  the  ground  of  a 

— trust  being  consolidated  under  the  same  surveyor  and  tlie  same  body  of  trus- 

•o  Ju«e  i8g6.    tees? — Certainly  under  one  body  of  trustees  ;  the  surveyor  would,  as  I  have 
stated^  depend  much  upon  the  extent  of  the  miles  of  such  consolidation. 

1383.  Do  you  not  conceive  a  consolidation  of  trusts  might  take  place  where 
a  surveyor  might  undertake  the  superintendence  of  a  larger  extent  of  country 
under  different  boards  of  trustees  ? — In  some  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
thoroughfare  is  smsUI,  and  the  revenues  of  the  trust  of  course  small  also,  the 
extent  over  which  a  surveyor  could  manage  would  be  very  considerable,  and 
might  with  economy  be  made  so.  I  would  rather  have  one  very  competeot 
surveyor  over  a  large  extent,  than  three  inefficient  surveyors  over  three  smaB 
ones;  and  I  think  the  great  injury  to  roads  has  been  the  limited 'extent  of  die 
surveyor's  duties,  and  the  class  of  persons  that  have  been  appointed  road 
surveyors. 

1384.  Chainnan.']  Do  you  recommend,  in  the  event  of  the  Bill  before  Par- 
liament not  being  carried  in  the  present  session,  a  Bill  of  a  milder  description 
at  a  future  period,  by  which  is  meant  a  Bill  empowering  a  consolidation  of  the 
trurts  and  funds  and  the  management  of  the  trusts,  provided  the  parties  were 
so  inclined  ?— I  fear  such  a  bill  would  not  be  acted  on  throughout  the  king- 
dom at  large  ;  there  is  a  great  degree  of  jealousy  between  two  trusts ;  many  of 
them  are  lateral  trusts,  leading  to  the  same  town ;  and  I  fear  that  the  interest 
of  all  the  officers  being  opposed  to  the  consolidation  would  operate,  as  in  the 
present  instance  in  the  Bill  before  the  House,  to  prevent  such  a  Bill  taking 
effect. 

^385.  You  are  surveyor  of  the  Metropolitan  roads  ? — I  am. 

1386.  What  is  the  present  state  and  condition  of  those  roads  ? — The  Metro- 
politan roads  have  now  formed  a  consolidation  for  10  years.  When  the  Bill 
first  took  effect  they  were  in  a  very  deplorable  state,  some  repaired  with  flints, 
but  chiefly  with  local  gravel.  One  of  the  great  objects  the  commissionei^  had 
in  view  upon  the  Metropolitan  roads  was  the  substitution  of  better  materials 
for  their  repair  and  maintenance.  At  the  present  time  there  are  upwards  of 
35  miles  of  granite  roads  within  the  Metropolis  commission  ;  broken  flint  has 
been  substituted  for  gravel,  and  where  any  local  gravel  still  remains  in  use,  the 
larger  parts  only  are  taken,  broken  and  used;  so  that  in  making  a  return  of  the 
reduction  of  debt  on  the  Metropolis  roads,  which  has  been  lately  done,  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  should  also  be  considered  that  in  addition  to  a  great 
reduction  of  bonded  debt,  from  1 27*000/.  to  88,000/.,  including  the  floating 
debt,  there  is  35  miles  of  granite  road,  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
1,000/.  a  mile,  taken  together,  with  the  general  improvement  of  the  whole  of 
the  remainder.  The  roads  are  worth  at  the  present  time  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  more  than  they  were  when  the  commission  was  formed. 

1387.  Have  vou  formed  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  increase  in  value? 
— ^I  should  think  they  were  worth  50,000  /.  more  than  they  were  the  day  the 
measure  took  place ;  that  it  would  require  50,000/.  to  put  them  into  the  state 
they  now  are,  compared  with  what  they  were. 

1388.  Are  the  roads  comprised  in  the  Metropolitan  trust  all  that  were 
originally  intended  to  be  included  in  the  Act  ? — No,  they  are  only  a  portion 
of  the  roads  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames ;  the  original  Bill  contemplated 
including  the  roads  on  the  south  of  the  Thames,  as  well  as  the  Whitechapel 
road  in  Essex. 

1389.  Why  were  those  originally  intended  not  included? — I  believe  there 
was  a  difficuhy  in  carrying  the  Act  of  Consolidation  for  a  greater  number  of 
those  roads  than  took  place  ;  a  noble  Lord  present  is  aware  that  as  much  was 
done  at  that  time  as  was  practicable,  and  that  it  was,  I  might  almost  say,  a 
sort  of  compromise  that  the  other  roads  should  be  left  out. 

1390.  You  have  made  an  abstract  of  the  turnpike  roads  for  1834,  which  is 
presented  to  the  House,  and  printed ;  does  any  particular  circumstance  present 
itself  in  the  corespondence  that  took  place  with  those  several  trusts  that  you 
can  state  to  the  Committee  ? — I  received  the  commands  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  the  returns  for  the  year  1834,  being  the  first 
returns  that  ever  were  made  for  one  complete  year,  from  one  period  to  another, 
namely,  the  Ist  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December;  those  returns  have  been 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  correspondence  which  necessarily  took 
place  witn  the  clerks  of  the  trusts  to  procure  those  returns  shows  the  absolute 
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necessity  of  some  controlling  power  to  introduce  and  enforce  order  and  regu-    Sir  J.  M'Adant. 

larity  in  keeping  the  turnpike  accounts.  I  would  mention  one  or  two  instances  :      

The*  Breckfd  trust,  in  Carmarthenshire,  the  reply  was,  no  letter  having  been      20  June  1836. 
received,  that  the  clerk  was  dead,  that  the  whole  money  of  the  tolls  was  lost, 
and  that  no  account  existed  by  which  any  annual  statement  could  be  made  out 
of  that  road,  and  that  it  invariably  was  repaired  by  the  parishes. 

1391.  Lord  Lowther.]  Who  gave  you  this  information? — Some  relation 
of  the  clerk  answered  for  him ;  the  letters  are  in  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Office.  Upon  the  Whorlton  and  Staindrop  road,  in  Durham,  no  return 
has  been  obtained ;  I  cannot  learn  any  reason  why  we  were  obliged  to 
close  the  returns  without  it,  after  a  lengthened  correspondence,  which  is  stated 
in  the  returns.  In  Herefordshire,  on  the  Ross  road,  no  return  for  1834 ;  the 
accounts  were  not  settled  by  the  end  of  the  year  1835 ;  the  same  with  the  Acle 
and  Yarmouth  road,  in  Nonolk.  In  Northamptonshire,  upon  the  Buckingham 
and  Brackley,  and  Towcesterand  Brackley,  the  returns  for  1834  were  not  sent 
until  January  1836,  and  then  not  signed  by  any  chairman.  Many  trusts  neg- 
lected to  send  returns  until  applied  to,  many  months  after  the  time  appointee! 
by  the  Act,  in  which  a  penalty  is  imposed  on  the  clerk  if  they  are  not  trans- 
mitted within  a  certain  time.  Upon  a  road  in  Northumberland,  between  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  and  Carlisle,  I  observed  there  was  no  balance  either  in  the 
treasurer's  hands,  or  due  to  him.  Mr.  Pearson  is  the  clerk.  I  wrote  to  inquire 
the  reason,  when  it  appeared  that  the  sum  of  5^307/*  9^*  was  in  the  treasurer's 
hands  on  the  1st  of  January,  that  he  died  insolvent,  and  that  such  balance  was 
entirely  omitted  in  the  return  to  Parliament,  there  having  been  no  security 
taken  by  the  trustees  from  the  treasurer,  as  required  by  the  Act.  From  Alfre- 
ton  to  Derby,  a  sum  of  254  /.  was  due  from  the  late  treasurer,  who  had  become 
bankrupt,  without  security ;  and  a  great  many  similar  instances  have  taken 
place.  In  Yorkshire,  upon  the  Lees  and  Hebden  Bridge  road^  which  is  en- 
tirely repaired  by  the  parishes,  no  interest  of  the  debt  had  ever  been  paid,  the 
bonded  debt  being  9,822/.,  and  the  interest  due  upon  it  the  precise  sum  of  the 
original  bonded  debt,  making  together  19,644  /.  The  tolls  are  only  187  ^  a  year, 
but  they  have  managed  to  reserve  in  the  treasurer's  hands  204/.  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Act ;  a  measure  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  Act  continuing 
all  Turnpike  Acts  for  three  years.  The  Leeds  and  Homeneld  Lane  trust,  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  has  18,000/.  of  bonded  debt,  the  toll,  625/. 
per  annum ;  that  road  has  been  repaired  by  the  parishes  from  its  original  form- 
ation, no  part  of  the  toll  revenue  having  ever  been  applied  in  the  repairs  of 
that  road.  I  would  also  mention  that  the  correspondence  with  the  trusts  has 
shown,  that  notwithstanding  the  severe  penalties  imposed  by  the  General  Turn- 
pike Acts,  in  many  instances  one  person  holds  the  joint  offices  of  treasurer  or 
surveyor  and  clerk,  and  surveyor  and  treasurer ;  in  eleven  instances  only  one 
person  holds  the  joint  offices  of  treasurer  and  surveyor,  being  liable  to  100  /. 
penalty  each  time  he  acts.  In  addition  to  133,000  /.  statute  duty  paid,  or  work 
performed  for  it,  6I  trusts  are  entirely  supported  by  the  parishes,  and  a  great 
many  other  trusts  in  part.  In  30  trusts  the  bonded  debt  amounts  to  160,000  /., 
the  unpaid  interest  to  259,000  /. ;  in  several  instances  no  interest  has  ever  been 
paid.  In  12  trusts  the  tolls  produce  3,790/.  a-year,  the  total  debts  316,000/. 
Gn  the  contrary,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  I  have  to  state  it,  upon  the 
Foston  trust,  in  Lincolnshire,  they  have  no  debt,  and  they  have  7fOOO  /.,  and 
have  had  for  many  years,  in  the  treasurer's  hands.  I  felt  it  niy  duty  to  write, 
and  inquire  whether  the  trustees  had  any  object  in  holding  so  large  a  balance 
of  the  public  money  in  their  hands,  and  the  derk  writes  that  the  trustees  have 
no  particular  object  in  holding  this  7,000  /.  I  have  only  given  these  as  a  very 
few  instances  out  of  a  vast  number,  to  show  that  there  is  no  regularity  in  keeping 
the  turnpike  accounts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  a  control  of  the  funds  of  the 
trusts  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  necessary. 

1392.  Chairman.']  All  these  statements  show  the  necessity  for  some  further 
legislative  enactment  ? — My  opinion  is  decided  upon  that.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  Bill  before  the  House  of  Commons,  called  **  The  Turnpike  Consolidation 
Bill,"  is  the  best  measure  that  can  be  offered  for  the  improvement  of  the  general 
system  of  the  roads  of  the  kingdom. 

1393.  Mr.  O.  GoreJ]  Does  not  that  rather  militate  with  the  reply  you 
gave  to  the  question  as  to  the  interference  of  the  Metropolitan  board  with  the 
resident  gentlemen  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  any  interference  would  necessarily 
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Sir  J.  M*Adam.    take  place  of  any  description,  except  as  I  have  mentioned,  where  it  was  deemed 
■■  absolutely  necessary  from  the  circumstance  of  something  wrong  having  taken 

to  June  1836.     place. 

1394.  You  would  state  that  it  ought  to  be  a  board  merely  of  appeal  in  cases 
of  error  or  misconduct  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

1 395.  Mr.  Childers.]  The  Metropolitan  roads  do  not  extend  nearly  so  far  as 
you  have  been  recommending  the  consolidation  ? — About  that  distance ;  there 
were  129  miles  of  extent  in  some  instances,  14  miles  from  the  common  centre. 

1 396.  Not  in  all  cases,  even  to  the  north  ? — No. 

1397.  The  whole  way  to  Barnet  is  not  within  the  consolidation? — No,  oidy 
to  Hampstead  ;  the  Metropolitan  roads  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  roads  about 
London,  but  some  extend  to  Uxbridge. 

1398.  Why  was  it  not  extended  to  Barnet? — That  road  was  already  under 
the  Holyhead  Road  Commission,  and  it  was  not  felt  necessary  to  place  it  under 
any  other  control. 

1399.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.']  You  think  that  the  Metropolitan  board  should 
have  the  superintendence  of  the  financial  department  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  board  in  London  ought  to  have  a  control  over  the  finances  of  the  roads  to 
that  effect  and  extent  given  to  the.  proposed  commissioners  in  the  Bill  I  have 
referred  to* 

1400L  Mr.  O.  Gore.]  Is  not  that  rather  at  variance  with  the  opinion  that 
they  are  to  be  merely  a  board  of  appeal  ? — I  used  the  word  ^  appeal'  as  conveyii^ 
to  the  Honourable  Members  my  opinion  that  it  might  not  be  necessary  for  the 
board  in  London  to  act  in  any  case,  unless  they  deemed  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary, not  even  in  the  case  of  finance  ;  because  when  the  commissioners  in  Lon- 
don have  completed  the  consolidation,  I  would  leave  that  consolidation  in  the 
hands  of  the  new  consolidated  trustees  as  fully  and  unfettered  as  the  roads  exist 
at  the  present  time.  i 

1401.  Any  subsequent  interference  of  the  board  in  London  must  be  upon 
their  being  referred  to  by  some  parties  aggrieved  either  as  to  management  or 
funds  ? — For  any  matter.  I  will  state  what  I  consider  the  principal  evils  of  the 
present  system  of  the  trusts :  I  consider  the  principal  and  prominent  evil  is  the 
number  of  the  trusts ;  the  expense  of  renewing  the  Acts  ;  the  amount  of  law 
charges ;  the  number  of  officers,  and  the  large  amount  of  their  salaries ;  the  great 
number  of  toll-gates,  made  necessary  by  the  number  of  trusts ;  the  very  unjust 
oppression  of  their  situations;  the  high  rate  of  tolls;  thie  great  amount  of  bonded 
debt,  and  the  high  rate  of  interest,  being  4  i  per  cent,  on  an  average  through- 
out the  kingdom ;  it  is  in  truth  five,  but  in  a  few  instances  it  is  under  five, 
which  breaks  down  the  fraction ;  the  necessity  of  paying  the  interest  with  the 
toll  revenue,  and  leaving  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  roads  upon  the 
parishes  ;  the  total  absence  of  all  control  over  the  power  of  trustees  to  expend 
money  and  involve  trusts  ;  the  want  of  check  and  authority  to  compel  clerks 
to  keep  regular,  correct  and  just  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
the  roads  ;  the  employment  of  incompetent,  unskilful  and  inefficient  persons  as 
surveyors.  I  should  propose  as  remedies  the  consolidation  of  trusts.  There  are 
1,108  in  the  kingdom,  which  I  think  might  in  time  be  reduced  to  300  or  400; 
there  would  be  a  consequent  reduction  of  local  Acts,  law-charges,  salaries  and 
rate  of  interest;  it  would  be  productive  of  equalization  of  the  rate  of  toll,  and 
a  more  just  arrangement  of  the  situation  of  the  gates ;  Jt  would  be  a  relief  to 
parishes,  by  not  requiring  the  aid  of  statute  labour ;  it  would  lead  to  complete 
and  perfect  control  over  the  expenditure,  just  and  correct  accounts,  skilful  and 
competent  officers,  and  an  uniform  system  of  repairs  and  management.  I  would 
also  state  to  the  Committee  that  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  application  of 
the  toll-monies  of  the  kingdom.  Upon  the  Farnborough  road  and  some  others 
the  application  stands  thus :  first,  the  expenses  of  the  Act  to  be  paid ;  secondly, 
the  road  to  be  repaired ;  thirdly,  the  interest  of  the  debt  to  be  paid  ;  and 
fourthly,  the  principal  money  borrowed.    Upon  most  roads  the  interest  is  to  be 

Eaid  first,  the  bonded  debt  second,  and  the  road  repaired  third.     Now,  it  is 
ut  just,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  ship  should  be  kept  in  order  that  is  to  carry 
the  freight. 

1402.  Mr.  Roche.]  You  state  that  the  number  of  gates  was  a  great  inconve- 
nience ;  have  they  been  much  reduced  in  the  district  which  has  been  consoli- 
dated r — They  have  been  removed  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London  in  almost  every  instance. 

^  1403.  Have 
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1403.  Have  they  been  reduced  in  number  ? — ^They  have  been  reduced  in     sir  J.  M*  Adam. 
number  also.  

1404.  Can  you  state  how  many  gates  there  are  at  present  ? — I  cannot  from      20  June  1836. 
memory ;  they  are  stated  in  return  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

1405.  There  appear  to  be  84  now,  being  one  to  a  mile  and  a  half? — Many 
of  them  are  sidebars ;  they  appear  to  be  great  in  number,  but  the  principal  gates 
across  the  main  roads  are  only  once  in  every  seven  miles ;  that  is  the  principle, 
taking  a  halfjpenny  a  mile. 

1406.  Chairman.']  Allusion  has  been  made  in  the  examination  before  the 
Lords'  Committee  in  1833,  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  highway  police 
out  of  the  milemen  or  labourers  on  the  roads,  the  question  not  referring  to  a 
permanent  system  of  police,  but  a  sort  of  police  for  the  detection  of  robberies, 
and  so  forth ;  have  you  turned  you  attention  to  that  subject  ? — I  have.  When  I 
was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  Bagshot  road,  I  think  in  the  year  I8I7,  I  found 
the  system  of  milemen  had  been  established  on  that  trust,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  milehouses  still  remain ;  I  think  the  24th  milehouse  is  still  perfect  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  We  pursued  the  system,  and  do  continue  it  up  to  the  present 
day,  upon  the  Staines  road,  from  the  powder-mill  at  Hounslow  Heath  to  the 
Golden  Farmer  Hill,  by  Bagshot  That  embraces  two  trusts.  There  are  regular 
milemen  appointed ;  each  of  them  has  charge  of  a  mile,  and  to  whom  assistant 
labourers  are  given  when  necessary.  These  appointments  take  place,  not  with 
any  view  of  police,  but  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  and  economical 
management  of  the  trust,  and  it  has  certainly  been  found  to  answer  in  every 
respect ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  were  that  system  generally  adopted  it  would 
be  attended  with  much  benefit  to  the  roads;  and  it  might  be  possible  that  such 
men  being  made  constables  would  be  useful  in  a  police  point  of  view,  though 
it  may  be  apprehended  that  giving  a  man  two  employments  might  endanger 
his  being  useful  in  either. 

1 407.  Do  you  think,  or  not,  that  it  might  be  adopted  as  a  system  of  preven- 
tion ? — I  think  it  would  come  in  aid  of  any  rural  police  system  that  might  be 
generally  adopted  throughout  the  kingdom.  Those  men  are  generally  much 
acquainted  among  their  fellow-labourers,  and  are  generally  selected  as  respect- 
able individuals,  and  we  have  practically  found  they  have  been  very  useful, 
both  in  detecting  depredators  and  preventing  crimes. 

1408.  Have  any  of  them  been  sworn  in  as  constables  ?— None  of  them  have 
been  sworn  in  as  constables. 

1409.  But  you  have  found  them  useful?— We  have. 

1410.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  extended  it  and  swore  them  in  as  constables, 
they  might  be  made  more  useful? — They  might;  but  I  am  afraid  the  system 
is  at  present  too  much  in  its  infancy,  and  confined  to  too  few  roads^  to  be  much 
felt. 

1411.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  made  useful  if  it  were  extended? — I  think 
t  might. 

1412.  Admitting  that  such  an  establishment  was  formed,  that  of  milemen  or 
labourers  on  the  road,  there  would  be  an  additional  payment  to  each  man  for 
being  a  sort  of  rural  police  ? — We  give  the  mile  men  1  s.  per  week  more  than 
the  common  men  whom  they  receive  as  assistant  labourers. 

1413.  Do  you  think  the  additional  sum  of  1  $.  would  secure  those  men  as 
policemen  in  case  of  need  ? — I  am  of  opinion,  that  being  respectable  men,  and 
the  situation  being  worth  retaining,  they  would  be  disposed  to  take  that  ofiice 
if  it  was  made  part  of  their  duty. 

1414.  Colonel  Rtcshbrooke.]  Do  you  mean  1  *.  a  week  and  a  cottage? — 
There  are  not  many  cottages  at  present  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

1415.  Are  they  allowed  those  rent  free? — No,  they  pay  rent;  the  cottages 
are  not  the  property  of  the  trust. 

1416.  Mr.  Ckilders.]  What  is  the  principle  on  which  you  establish  those  mile- 
men? — It  is  supposed  each  mileman  has  a  mile  under  his  charge,  his  own  mile, 
and  once  a  year  he  receives  a  reward  in  proportion  to  the  general  good  state 
that  mile  has  been  in  during  the  year,  and  the  small  quantity  6f  materials  he 
has  required  to  repair  it ;  and  to  this  mile-man  additional  assistance  is  given 
when  scraping,  and  so  on,  is  required,  that  renders  him  incapable  of  doing  the 
necessary  works. 

1417.  They  have  I  *.  a  week  more  ? — I  should  say,  we  intend  them  to  receive 
1  *.  a  week  above  the  current  wages  of  the  country. 

0.59.  8  2  1418.  Do 
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Sir  J.  M' Adam.        1418.  Do,  you  think  the  road  is  kept  in  order  at  less  expense  in  conse- 

quence  ? — On  those  two  trusts  the  roads  are  kept  in  repair  at  a  less  expei^e 

so  June  1836.     than  others,  and  those  men  consider  it  tiieir  duty  to  attend  to  the  road  cm 
Sundays  in  c^se  of  thunderstorms,  the  drains  requiring  to  be  cleared. 

1419.  Chairman.]  One  objection  which  has  been  started  is  the  inferior  cha- 
racter of  the  men  generally  labouring  on  the  roads ;  but  your  evidence  goes  to 
the  appointment  of  men  of  rather  a  superior  description  ? — We  have  endea^ 
voured  to  select  the  most  decent  class  of  men  we  could  find  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  character  or  attention  of  the 
milemen  on  those  two  trusts. 

1420.  Lord  Lcwther.]  Do  you  think  it  operates  beneficially  on  other  men 
wishing  to  become  milemen  ? — It  has  that  effect  on  the  additional  men  sent  to 
them,  from  whom  the  milemen  are  selected  in  case  of  vacancy.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  also  that  the  common  labourer  sent  to  the  road  has  the  advantage 
of  being  directed  by  men  who  are  very  skilful  and  competent  to  the  task. 

1421 .  Mr.  Childers.']  That  is  equally  the  case  where  they  work  in  gangs,  four 
or  five  together,  is  it  not  ? — We  do  not  adopt  the  system  of  having  many  mea 
together  where  it  can  be  possibly  avoided.  If  after  a  dry  season  rain  suddenly 
falls  on  the  dust,  like  the  Stainesr  road  and  others,  it  becomes  desirable  that  the 
road  should  be  scraped  with  the  least  possible  delay  the  next  morning,  it  beii^ 
of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  a  road  that  the  mud  which  has  accumulated 
should  be  removed  with  as  much  dispatch  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  carriages 
licking  up  the  road ;  if  the  men  were  in  gangs,  it  would  not  be  done  so  rapidly 
as  if  they  were  distributed  throughout  the  road,  and  I  think,  generally  speak- 
ing, where  men  are  more  distributed,  they  are  apt  to  do  more  work.  Some 
part  of  the  road  requires  scraping  with  more  dispatch  than  other  parts,  those 
places  overshadowed  by  trees  or  walls ;  by  the  men  being  distributed,  we  get 
the  worst  parts  of  the  road  scraped  first. 

1422.  Your  general  plan  is  that  of  placing  men  separate  rather  than  in 
a  body  together  ? — Always ;  we  prefer  the  separation. 

1423.  Those  men  you  employ  mostly  at  only  ordinary  wages? — Yes,  without 
the  system  of  milemen  having  been  introduced. 

1424.  Does  that  require  a  closer  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  surveyor 
than  the  system  of  having  men  together  ? — I  think  it  does ;  the  surveyor's 
attention  is  necessarily  directed  to  the  whole  road ;  in  tlie  working  or  the 
gangs  he  would  be  required  to  survey  rather  where  a  number  of  men  were 
working  together. 

1425.  Still  you  think  you  have  made  a  sufficient  calculation  of  one  surveyor 
to  100  miles?— I  think  so. 

1426.  Chairman.]  Assuming  that  the  system  of  milemen  or  constables  were 
adopted,  would  there  be  the  expense  of  some  additional  pay  to  a  superinten- 
dent over  five  or  six  of  these  men,  or  would  the  1  s.  each  be  sufficient? — One 
shilling  a  week  is  sufficient ;  there  is  no  particular  superintendent  over  them. 

1427.  Would  not  such  a  superintendent  be  necessary  if  they  were  organized 
as  a  police? — I  think  it  would. 

1428.  In  that  case  an  additional  expense  would  be  incurred? — Yes. 

1429.  Do  you  think  that  on  a  road  20  miles  long,  with  a  force  of  20  men, 
you  might  at  the  trifling  expense  of  1  /.  or  ^  ^.  a  week,  organize  those  men 
into  a  system  of  police  ? — ^There  is  no  doubt  it  might  be  done. 

1430.  Mr.  Childers.]  At  present  you  have  no  intermediate  person  between 
the  milemen  and  the  surveyor  ? — None. 

1431.  Colonel  Rtishbrooke.]  In  that  case  you  would  have  such  a  man 
answering  the  purpose  of  our  sergeant  of  police  in  this  Metropolis? — Yes. 

1432.  Chairman.]  You  admit  the  facility  of  such  a  system  of  police? — Yes. 

1433.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  your  system  of 
the  formation  of  roads,  and  also  give  the  reasons  why  they  were  so  formed  ? — 
I  consider  the  system  that  my  father  originally  laid  down  for  roads  to  consist 
in  these  particulars :  I  will  first  suppose  a  new  road  to  be  about  to  be  formed. 
The  principle  is,  that  it  is  the  native  soil  which  really  supports  the  weight  of 
traffic ;  that  while  it  is  preserved  in  a  dry  state  it  will  carry  any  weight  without 
sinking ;  that  it  does  in  fact  carry  the  road  and  the  carriage  also ;  that  this  na- 
tive soil  must  previously  be  made  quite  dry,  and  a  coveridg  impenetrable  to  rain 
then  placed  over  it  to  preserve  the  native  soil  in  that  dry  state  ;  that  the  thick- 
ness of  a  road  should  only  be  regulated  by  th^  quantity  of  material  necessary 
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to  form  such  impervious  covering,  and  never  by  any  reference  to  its  own  power    Sir  J.  M'Adam. 
of  carrying  weight ;  materials  will  of  course  last  longer  between  a  soft  sub-  ■ 

stance  and  a  waggon-wheel  than  between  a  stony  or  rocky  bottom  and  a     so  June  1836. 
waggon-wheel,  and  as  a  dry  soft  bottom  will  carry  any  weight  without  sinking, 
I  should  prefer  a  dry  soft  bottom  to  a  pavement  or  a  rock. 

1434:  Lord  Ij(fmther.'\  Have  you  seen  any  road  formed  or  repaired  on 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  commissioners  for  the  Holyhead  road,  with 
pavement  for  a  foundation  at  the  bottom  ? — I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Highgate  Archway  road  repaired  upon  the  principles  recommended  by  the 
Holyhead  road  commissioners.  That  trust  is  in  length  a  mile  and  189  yards. 
The  surface  of  the  road  was  removed,  and  a  paved  bottom  formed,  consisting  of 
bricks  made  of  gravel  and  cement ;  upon  the  top  of  that  paved  bottom  nine 
inches  or  afoot  of  broken  granite  was  placed.  The  expense  of  the  repair  of  that 
mile  and  189  yards  was  13,000/.,  as  stated  in  the  Holyhead  Road  Report  of 
ISSO. 

1435-  Was  not  that  peculiar,  from  the  situation  of  the  place  being  distant 
from  the  stone  ? — I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  any 
other  road.  That  money  was  advanced  by  the  Government,  upon  the  calcula- 
tion of  800  /.  a  year  additional  toll  being  received,  which  I  believe  has  not  been 
realized,  as  I  observe  the  debt  now  is  15,S62/.  by  the  accumulation  of  unpaid 
interest. 

1436.  Was  the  toll  increased? — I  should  suppose  not. 

1437.  Of  the  roads  which  come  under  your  management  which  have  the 
greatest  traffic,  have  you  any  paved  at  the  bottom  ?— No,  I  have  no  roads  that 
have  ever  been  paved  at  the  bottom.  I  would  beg  to  mention  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  road  in  Parliament-street  and  the  road  at  Whitehall,  made  of  broken 
granite,  about  nine  inches  thick,  which  is  laid  upon  the  original  ground.  I 
observe  in  the  report  of  the  Holyhead  road  commissioners  they  state  the 
thoroughfare  throi^h  one  of  their  gates  near  Bangor  to  be  22,206  horses  in  a 
twelvemonth,  that  is  stated  in  the  report  of  1832.  I  had  a  very  accurate 
account  taken  of  the  thoroughfare  in  Parliament-street,  which  gives  340  horses 
each  quarter  of  an  hour,  taken  from  before  and  after  10  o^clock  in  the  morning, 
which  I  considered  a  fair  average  of  time ;  that  gives  1,360  horses  per  hour.  I 
take  15  hours  instead  of  the  24,  which  gives  ^,400  horses  per  day.  I  have 
taken  330  days  instead  of  365,  deducting  ^r  the  Sundays,  which  gives  6,7^2,000 
horses  in  the  year  through  Parliament-street,  many  days  with  most  severe  and 
heavy  loads,  the  one  road  having  a  paved  bottom,  and  the  other  being  laid 
upon  the  natural  soil. 

1438.  Mr.  Ormshy  GoreJ]  According  to  your  position,  you  have  stated  that  if 
there  were  a  dry  subsoil  the  native  soil  is  the  best  foundation,  and  that  what- 
ever you  lay  upon  that  which  is  most  impervious  to  wet  is .  the  best  material  ? 
— Yes. 

1439.  Under  those  circumstances,  you  are  an  advocate  probably  for  the 
bituminous  road? — I  have  seen  that  on  the  Vauxhall  line ;  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  looking  at  that  at  Kennington  ;  it  appears  at  Vauxhall  to  be 
very  smooth  and  very  good.  1  am  not  prepared  to  state  how  far  that  would 
last  in  a  severe  thoroughfare,  but  I  observe  the  projector  of  that  road  is  willing 
to  undertake  to  maintain  the  road  of  a  great  thoroughfare  at  3  d.  per  yard  per 
annum ;  that  price  on  the  Uxbridge  road  would  be  264  /.  per  mile  per  annum, 
taking  the  road  at  12  yards  wide.  If  that  gentleman  would  maintain  the 
Uxbridge  road  in  a  good  state  at  that  cost,  it  would  be  well  worthy  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Metropolis  commissioners  to  encourage  him. 

1440.  Colonel  Ruskbrooke.']  Has  he  given  a  statement  of  the  first  cost  of 
laying  his  material? — I  understand  that  his  first  cost  is  3^.  6rf.  a  yard  j  taking 
a  road  upon  the  same  data,  it  would  make  3,700  /.  per  mile. 

1441.  What  does  it  cost  you  per  mile  upon  that  same  road  upon  your  prin- 
ciple of  road-making  ? — I  consider  that  to  form  a  granite  road  on  any  portion 
or  this  road,  four  inches  thick,  would  cost  1,760/.  per  mile ;  the  question  then 
would  be,  whether  the  four  inches  of  granite  or  the  bitumen  road  would  last  the 
longest  in  good  order. 

1442.  Lord  LcfwtberJ]  On  the  subject  of  pavement  at  the  bottom  there 
is  a  general  impression  Uiat  roads  n,ot  paved  are  wet  and  full  of  water  j  what  is 
your  experience  ?  xin  opening  roads  to  form  drains  in  wet  weather,  have  you 
found  the  water  penetrate  into  the  roads  ? — Supposing  the  original  soil  to  be 
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Sir  J.  M*Jdam.    well  and  sufficiently  drained  and  made  dnr,  and  a  coating  impervioi^s  to  water 

having  been  laid  upon  it  to  form  a  road,  1  am  of  opinion  that  in  the  wettest 

20  June  1836.     winter  if  that  road  is  pitted  it  will  be  found  at  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  as  dry  as  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

1443.  Do  you  state  that  from  theory,  your  own  observation,  or  principle  ? — 
From  having  in  a  number  of  instances  opened  roads  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
and  having  tried  it  in  various  places  under  different  circumstances.  Ii  the  road 
in  Regent-street,  in  the  middle  of  winter  after  rain,  were  pitted  in  the  solid 
part,  it  would  not  be  found  that  the  rain  had  penetrated  above  1  i  inch ;  I 
state  that  as  the  extreme  depth. 

1444.  Chairman.']  If  it  penetrated,  that  would  show  that  road  was  not  sound? 
— Yes,  if  it  went  deep  ;  therefore  the  principle  that  my  father  laid  down,  and 
upon  which  himself  and  family  have  acted  for  the  last  20  years,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  universally  adopted,  is  that  which  I  have  before  stated,  that 
the  native  soil,  when  dry,  is  capable  of  carrying  any  weight  without  sinking, 
and  that  the  object  of  making  a  road  is  only  to  put  a  covering  on  that  soil,  to 
keep  it  dry,  and  to  prevent  rain-water  passing  through  to  make  it  wet. 

1445.  According  to  your  statement,  if  a  piece  of  copper  or  a  piece  of  iron 
were  laid  upon  the  road,  that  would  answer  the  same  purpose? — ^Yes. 

1446.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.]  What  do  you  consider  impenetrable  as  a  coat- 
ing ? — I  consider  that  nine,  or  even  six  inches  of  broken  granite,  united  into 
one  solid  mass,  by  its  own  angles,  from  pressure,  will  be  an  impervious  coat- 
ing, and  prevent  the  rain  passing  to  the  subsoil. 

1447.  Is  it  not  apt  to  rub  its  angles  away  and  become  dusty? — That  can 
take  place  only  upon  the  top  surface.  I  consider  that  most  of  the  defects  of 
the  roads  of  the  kingdom  have  arisen  from  the  erroneous  opinion  that  a  road 
may  be  formed  sufficiently  strong,  artificially^  to  carry  heavy  weights,  by 
placing  a  large  quantity  of  big  stones  under  the  road,  to  prevent  its  sinking 
into  clay  or  other  soft  and  wet  subsoils,  and  by  such  means  to  avert  the  evik 
of  the  natural  soil  receiving  water  from  rain ;  a  very  expensive  operation,  and 
in  my  opinion,  supported  by  20  years  of  experience  upon  upwards  of  800  or 
900  miles  of  road,  totally  unnecessary. 

1448.  Lord  L(ywther/\  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  under-pavement 
beyond  that  of  its  original  cost  ? — I  think  that  the  under-pavement  is  very 
liable  to  sink  into  the  subsoil,  because  if  the  pressure  of  a  waggon-wheel  rests 
upon  one  single  stone  of  this  sub-pavement,  it  is  more  liable  to  press  that  single 
stone  into  the  subsoil  than  when  it  rests  on  a  mass  of  small  broken  stone ;  Uie 
moment  the  sub-pavement  becomes  pressed  into  an  irregular  surface  bottom 
the  top  immediately  becomes  uneven,  and  the  sub-pavement  being  generally 
placed  on  edge,  is  very  apt  to  get  displaced,  allowing  the  water  to  pass  through 
the  materials  on  the  top,  by  which  the  subsoil  becomes  wet. 

1449.  Mr.  Childers.']  What  method  would  you  take  to  drain  the  very  wet 
clay  ?— I  consider  that  the  portion  of  ground  on  which  any  road  is  to  be 
formed  should  always  be  raised,  in  some  measure,  above  the  adjacent  ground 
and  ditches,  and  other  means  of  carrying  off  both  the  surface  and  the  sub- 
water  invariably  adopted.  Those  measures,  of  course,  must  depend  upon 
local  circumstances;  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  of  the  surveyor,  by  rendering 
perfectly  dry,  in  the  first  instance,  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  the  road  is  to 
be  made,  or  upon  which  a  road  has  been  placed,  are  indispensable.  That  being 
done,  all  that  is  required  is  to  keep  such  piece  of  ground  perfectly  dry  by  an 
impenetrable  coat  of  materials,  presenting  as  smooth  a  surface  as  possible  for 
the  wheels  of  carriages  to  pass  over  on  the  upper  side. 

1450.  Lord  Lowther.]  Do  you  find  that  ditches  on  the  sides  of  the  roads, 
giving  egress  for  the  water,  succeed  in  drying  the  undersoils  ? — I  do ;  the  roads 
in  general  not  being  above  30,  S3,  or  36  feet  wide,  two  efficient  ditches  tend 
very  much  to  draw  off  the  water  from  the  subsoil ;  when  those  ditches  are  not 
sufficient  it  is  proper  and  necessary  to  place  under  drains. 

1451.  Is  it  not  a  most  economical  measure,  in  the  making  a  new  road,  to 
have  it  well  drained  ? — Certainly;  all  good  principles  of  road-making  require 
that  to  be  done,  and  to  that  particular  point  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Metropolis  roads  was,  in  their  first  operations,  particularly  directed ; 
the  noble  Chairman  of  that  commission  himself,  for  the  first  year,  from  six  in 
the  morning,  frequently  paid  detailed  attention  to  the  operation,  and  enforced 
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the  necessity  of  drainage,  as  the  principle  on  which  all  good  road-making  is  Sir  J.  M'Adam. 

founded.  ■ 

1452.  Colonel  RushbrookeJ]  Have  you  any  choice  whether  the  ditdh  or  the  «o  June  1836. 
bank  should  be  next  to  the  road? — In  making  new  roads,  I  think  it  is  desirable 

that  the  ditch  should  be  outside  of  the  footpath ;  the  surface  water  may  be 
always  carried  in  small  trunks,  underneath  the  footpath,  into  the  ditch.  My 
reason  for  approving  of  that  method  is  increased  safety  to  the  public  in  pass- 
ing along  a  road ;  otherwise,  merely  in  a  road-making  point  of  view,  the  nearer 
the  ditch  is  to  the  road  the  better. 

1453.  Mr.  Childers.']  Do  locomotive  engines  cause  a  great  wear  when  used 
on  turnpike  roads  ? — 1  consider  it  would  be  a  most  fortunate  and  desirable  cir- 
cumstance for  the  benefit  of  the  turnpike  roads  if  steam  carriages  could  be 
l)rought  into  general  use  upon  them,  inasmuch  as  we  should  lose  that  which 
<ioes  the  greatest  injury  to  the  surface  of  a  well-made  road,  the  horses*  feet; 
and  I  observe  the  wheels  of  such  carriages  are  generally  cylindrical,  4  I  inches, 
or  about  that,  in  breadth ;  and  I  really  think  that  such  wheels  running  upon  a 
well-made  road  do  comparatively  very  little  injui^y ;  and  the  expense  of  the 
roads  with  such  carriages  only  would  become  extremely  trivial. 

1454.  Chairman.']  Are  you  enabled  to  give  a  statement  to  the  Committee, 
showing  the  difference  in  respect  of  debt  between  the  trusts  in  various  parts  of 
England,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it  ? — In  Derbyshire  the 
debts  amount  to  13  times  the  annual  amount  of  the  toll  revenue,  viz.  413,820  /., 
the  toll  revenue  being  31,084  /.  In  the  county  of  Essex  the  toll  income  is 
29,178  /.,  and  the  total  bonded  debts  in  that  county  24,322/.  In  Northumber- 
Isuid  the  amount  of  the  debt  is  10  times  the  amount  of  the  toll  income  for  the 
year.  In  Middlesex  it  is  two  years'  income.  In  Devonshire  it  is  9  J  times  the 
amount  of  the  annual  toll  income.  In  Hertfordshire  it  is  2  J  ^  but  generally 
speaking,  it  is  nearly  six  times  the  amount  of  the  annual  toll  income.  In  Lin- 
colnshire the  debt  amounts  to  128,000  /. ;  the  tolls  amount  to  28,000  /. ;  it  is  4 1 
times.  In  Montgomeryshire  the  debt  amounts  to  62,000  /.,  and  the  income 
to  8,835/.  being  seven  times  the  annual  income. 

^A55'  Do  you  find  any  connexion  between  the  debt  and  the  want  of  mate- 
rials ? — I  cannot  See  any  reason  for  such  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  the 
debt  in  one  county  compared  with  the  amount  in  others. 

1456.  You  can  account  for  it  only  from  the  mismanagement  of  the  trusty? — 
Or  the  great  improvements,  or  the  necessity  originally  for  the  formation  of  new 
roads. 

1457.  Either  from  great  improvement  or  great  mismanagement  ? — Yes. 

1458.  In  those  counties  where  improvements  have  not  taken  place,  the  debt 
must  have  arisen  from  mismanagement  ? — Yes. 

1459.  That  appears  to  be  a  further  reason  for  legislative  enactment? — Yes, 
and  shows  the  great  difficulty  of  providing  for  this  immense  debt,  and  the 
necessity  of  treating  it  in  a  very  judicious  manner  at  the  beginning.  I  would 
have  recommended  six,  or  eight,  or  12,  of  the  principal  cities,  having  a  great 
many  separate  trusts  diverging  from  them,  being  formed,  in  the  first  instance, 
into  consolidations ;  they  would  show,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  great  advan- 
tages arising  from  such  a  measure,  and  you  would  have  had  all  the  other  roads 
seeking  consolidations,  and  not  alarmed  at  their  taking  place ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure,  that  looking  at  the  establishment  of  so  many  railroads  throughout  the 
kingdom  generally,  the  only  chance  the  bonded  creditors  of  the  turnpike  roads 
have  for  their  debt  being  made  good  is  consolidations  generally  taking  place. 
It  is  quite  true  that  by  such  a  measure  a  great  many  officers  will  be  displaced, 
and  a  great  many  persons  will  lose  part,  or  the  whole,  of  their  income ;  but  I 
hold  that  the  public  good  must  not  be  stopped  by  such  considerations ;  and 
the  Committee  will  perhaps  think  that  I  am  giving  disinterested  advice  when  I 
state,  that  of  all  parties  in  the  kingdom,  I  should  myself  be  the  greatest  suf- 
ferer by  such  a  measure. 

1460.  Supposing  that  an  experiment  were  tried  of  doing  away  the  system  of 
raising  a  revenue  by  tolls,  and  substituting  some  other  mode  of  consolidating 
the  trusts  and  establishing  a  highway  police  in  one  small  county,  might  not 
that  be  the  best  plan,  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  see  how  far  it  answered,  with 
the  power  of  repealing  the  Act  at  any  given  period  if  it  were  not  found  to 
answer  successfully  ? — I  confess  I  see  great  difficulties  in  doing  away  with  the 
tolls,  and  however  desirable  it  may  be,  I  fear  it  is  a  measure  that  cannot  take 
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Sir  J.  M*Adam.   place  in  the  present  day;  and  therefore,  though  agreeing  with  the  Honourable 
■       Chairman  in  the  desirableness  of  trying  any  experiment  in  a  moderate  way  at 

20  June  1836.     thg  beginning,  I  fear  that  a  measure  with  that  for  a  basis  cannot  be  carried 
into  effect.     There  is  another  objection  to  any  measure  for  roads  being  made 
by  a  county.     This  applies  in  England  more  than  in  Wales ;  for  roads  in  Eng. 
land  run  through  several  counties ;  and  if  the  consolidation  were  to  be  on  the 
principle  of  a  county,  you  would  have  to  cut  a  trust  into  two,  which  cannot  be 
done,  on  account  of  the  bonded  debt :  I  believe  this  does  not  apply  in  Wales. 
1461.  Does  not  the  same  argument  apply  against  a  consolidation  ? — That  will 
not  affect  consolidation,  as  the  road  would  be  taken  entire,  whether  in  one  county, 
or  more,  at  any  reasonable  distance,     I  have,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  made  some  consolidations  on  paper  to  see  how  they  would  turn  out,  and 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  taking  the  large  cities  and  towns  generally,  they  offer 
perfect  and  good  security  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  which  might  be  taken 
either  by  the  public  or  the  parties :  they  would  readily  take  a  new  turnpike 
security  upon  the  consolidation  at  four  per  cent. ;  and  taking  any  one  place, 
Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  for  instance,  where  five  or  six  roads  leave  the  mar- 
ket-place, and  where,  as  I  have  given  in  evidence  in  another  place,  they  hold 
five  or  six  turnpike  meetings  in  the  same  room  at  one  time,  having  five  or  six 
clerks,  five  or  six  treasurers,  and  five  or  six  surveyors,  with  one  set  of  trustees, 
(for  the  same  gentlemen  are  trustees,  with  the  exception  of  ^ne  or  two,  gene- 
rally on  the  whole  of  the  roads,)  I  can  see  no  reason  why  those  five  or  six 
trusts  out  of  Stamford  should  not  be  consolidated  as  the  Stamford  road :  the 
renewal  of  the  Acts  would  be  saved,  and  a  great  deal  of  saving  would  take 
place  also  in  the  management  of  the  roads  and  salaries  of  ofiicers. 

JoviSf  30*  die  JuniU  1 836. 
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WILLIAM  A.  MACKINNON,  ESQ.,  in  the  Chair. 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmondy  Examined. 

His  Grace  the  1462.  Chairman.^  WE  have  taken  the  liberty  of  requesting  your  Grace's 
D^ke  oT  RtchmoHd.  attendance,  as  we  are  investigating  the  subject  of  legislation  in  regard  to 
June  i8^6  t^impike  tolls  and  trusts ;  the  object  of  the  Committee  has  been  of  a  threefold 
nature ;  the  first  is  as  to  the  elegibiUty  or  advantage  of  substituting  some 
other  revenue  than  that  at  present  collected  by  tolls,  for  the  maintenance  of 
roads ;  the  second  point  is  the  eligibility  or  desirableness  of  consolidating  the 
turnpike  trusts,  both  as  to  revenue  and  management,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
at  present;  the  third  is  the  practicability  of  organizing  the  milemen  or 
labourers  on  the  road  into  a  force  something  like  a  highway  police,  though 
it  should  not  be  permanent,  as  in  this  metropolis,  but  that  it  should  be 
merely  called  into  action  in  the  event  of  any  disturbance^  or  felony,  or 
oflFence  against  the  laws,  being  committed ;  so  that  these  roadmen  (supposing 
them  to  be  of  good  character)  might  be  called  in  to  the  assistance  of 
the  magistracy  as  occasional  policemen.  I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  your 
Grace's  attention  to  the  first  point  mentioned,  which  is,  whether  or  not,  in  your 
opinion,  it  would  h%  desirable  to  substitute  any  other  revenue  than  that  col- 
lected by  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads? — I  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable,  if  practicable ;  for  you  would  get  rid  of  turnpike-gates,  which  1 
consider  to  be  a  great  nuisance ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  1 

.   fund. 

1463.  Would  your  Grace  have  the  kindness  to.  state  to  the  Committee, 
whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  be  desirable  to  consoUdate  the  trusts  . 

of  various  roads  ? — I  thiiJc  it  would  be  most  desu^ble,  in  every  point  of  view;  ^ 

I  think,  if  the  trusts  were  consolidated,  a  very  great  saving  of  expense  wouia  | 

take  place.  .  1  ' 
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1464.  As  this  is  a  very  important  point  for  the  country,  would  your  Grace  jj^^ ^^j^^^^^^i 
point  out  to  the  Committee,  any  manner  in  which  the  great  dijficulty  which  "^^. 
presents  itself  at  present,  of  consolidating  trusts  which  are  not  the  same  in  ^q  june  1830- 
their  resources  (that  is,  a  poor  trust  with  a  rich  trust),  could  in  any  manner  be 
obviated  ? — ^The  question  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer ;  it  appears  to  me  it  would 
be  most  desirable  to  consolidate  the  trusts,  and  I  think  great  economy  and 
therefore  a  considerable  saving  would  arise ;  but  1  think  that  in  this  case  as  in 
many  others,  we  have  only  a  choice  of  difficulties,  and  it  appears  to  me  if  some- 
thing is  not  speedily  done,  the  whole  concern  must  come  to  a  crash ;  for  by 
the  evidence  and  returns  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
it  appears,  that  everj'  year  the  debt  increases.  It  amounted  then  to  about 
eight  millions ;  it  has  increased  since,  I  believe,  and  the  expenditure  exceeds 
the  income.  If  this  is  allowed  to  continue,  there  must  be  a  bankruptcy  in 
half  the  turnpike  trusts  of  the  country.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that 
Parliament  must  do  something  to  arrest  the  evil,  and  that  no  time  should  be 
lost.  The  expense  of  management  would  be  much  diminished  if  the  trusts 
were  consolidated ;  the  expense  of  buying  materials  also  would  be  less ;  and,  if 
added  to  that,  you  were  to  make  the  Acts  of  Parliament  permanent,  instead  of 
for  only  for  a  term  of  years,  a  saving  of  expense  would  thereby  arise.  Under 
the  present  system  a  great  many  side-bars  are  put  up,  to  the  manifest  injustice 
of  the  public ;  the  trustees  of  one  road  erect  a  side-bar,  because,  they  say, 
"  We  must  catch,  this  man  here,  or  we  shall  not  get  for  our  trust  any  toU  from 
him,  as  he  will  only  return  to  the  turnpike-road  at  a  gate  that  does  not  belong 
to  our  trust.'*  It  appears  to  me  also,  that  the  unequal  rate  of  the  tolls  is 
exceedingly  unjust ;  and  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  take  from  the  local 
trustees  Qie  absolute  management  of  the  roads,  yet  I  think  every  year's  expe- 
rience proves  more  and  more  clearly  that  the  present  control  is  not  sufficients 
The  difficulty  of  getting  accurate  returns  from  the  clerks  of  trusts,  and  the 
state  of  the  funds,  proves  that  something  ought  to  be  done.  You  will  find  in 
the  returns  of  the  county  of  Oxford,  which  I  however  admit  is  an  extreme  case; 
there  is  one  road,  St.  Clement's;  its  income  is  1,820?.  7s.;  its  expenditure, 
2,023  Z.  17^-  Sd. ;  it  has  a  debt  of  15,864/.  15^. ;  and  the  length  of  that  trust  is 
only  one  mile,  seven  furlongs  and  thirty  perches.  I  do  not  know  any  of  the 
circumstances  which  may  have  led  to  this  debt ;  but  how  are  the  creditors  to  be 
paid  ?  Surely  the  trustees  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  have  borrowed 
so  large  a  siun  of  money.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  class  of  persons  who  advanced 
the  money  in  this  case ;  but  1  know  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  that 
widows  and  persons  of  a  very  limited  income  lend  their  50/.,  or  100/.,  to  the 
trustees  of  the  turnpikes,  who  are  not  aware  of  the  bad  security  of  many  of  the 
trusts.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  legislative  enactment  to  secure  a  con- 
trol generally  over  the  expenditure  of  trustees,  and  more  particularly  to  limit 
their  power  of  borrowing.  The  Act  of  Parliament  which  prohibits  a  plurality 
of  offices  in  the  trust  officers,  is  I  fear  but  too  often  evaded;  the  same  individual 
holds  the  offices  of  clerk  and  treasurer,  and  it  is  justified  by  saying  that  he  does 
not  receive  any  profit  by  holding  the  latter  office,  which  is  noian^estly  not  the 
case.     In  short,  there  is  no  sufficient  control. 

146.').  Alluding  to  the  controlling  power  to  which  your  Grace  has  alluded,  is 
your  Grace  of  opinion  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  board  of  control  in  Lon- 
don, to  superintend  the  financial  mandgement  of  the  trust,  allowing  gentlemen 
in  the  country  to  have  the  executive  management  of  them ;  that  is,  having  a 
control,  a  sort  of  superintendence  over  the  financial  department,  allowing 
the  country  gentlemen  to  have  the  executive  part  of  the  business  ? — ^Yes. 
I  should  not  give  the  gentlemen  in  London  too  much  power  ;  I  should  restrict 
them,  but  at  the  same  time  I  should  also  restrict  the  trustees  from  spending 
too  much  money. 

1466.  Mr.  Ormshf  Gore^  Did  I  understand  your  Grace  rightly,  that  you  would 
still  leave  the  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
with  the  controlling  power  over  a  board  in  London,  that  board  in  London  to 
stand  between  the  L^slature  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  expenses  that  at  present  are  incurred  by  going  to  Parliament 
continually  for  a  renewal  of  the  Act,  and  other  purposes  ? — Certainly  ;  I  think 
great  advantage  would  be  derived  by  having  such  a  control  that  the  expenditure 
should  be  diminished,  and  also  the  rate  of  interest.  Some  of  the  richest  trusts 
are  those  which  now  pay  the  largest  rate  of  interest.    If  you  were  to  make  the 
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D^*  ?^k!'*rf  security  better,  bjr  maldBg  the  Acts  permanent,  sod  by  taking  care  that  & 
"  ^^  ^  '  P^r  and  just  economy  was  exercised,  tbe  money  might  be  borrowed  at  a 

30  June  i8s6.     ^^^  rate  of  interest. 

1467.  Chamman.']  Your  Grace  was  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Tumpite  Trusts  in  1833  ?— I  was. 

1468^  Has  your  Grace  reason  to  bdieve  that  the  bonded  debts  cm  the  roads 
of  the  Innganm  havc  increased  of  late  years  ? — I  beheye  so ;  and  I  think  that 
they  will  continue  to  increase  if  some  efficient  control  be  not  adopted. 

1469.  1£  I  remember  rightly,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  <rf  which  your 
Grace  was  Chairman,  strongly  recommended  the  consoUdation  of  turnpike 
trusts ;  and  it  stated  also  that  all  the  witnesses  concurred  in  recommending  that 
measure;  does  your  Grace  still  continue  of  that  opinion? — ^Yes,  I  condnae  ot 
the  same  opinion. 

1470.  Is  your  Grace  of  opinion^  that  if  the  funds  of  the  trusts  of  the  kingdcna 
were  judiciously,  skilfully  and  economically  managed,  that  a  consiileraUb 
portion  of  statute  labour,  hitherto  called  forth  from  parishes  in  aid  of  the 
repairs,  might  be  dispensed  with? — ^Yes;  and  I  have  always  thought  that 
statute  labour  for  turnpike  roads  was  a  great  grierance,  and  that  it  was  often 
resorted  to  when  there  was  no  necessity  to  it. 

1471.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gere.']  Has  your  Grace,  in  turning  your  attention  to  the 
subject,  considered  that,  if  the  debt  of  the  roads  were  reUeyed  from  the  interest 
now  paid  on  that  debt,  it  would  be  a  substitute  for  the  statute  duty  and  compo- 
sition ? — Certainly ;  you  are  however,  no  doubt,  aware  that  statute  du^  w«i 
repealed  in  the  last  session  by  a  clause  in  the  H%hway  Act. 

.  1472.  Does  your  Grace  know  whether  the  farmers  felt  it  a  matter  of  grier* 
ance  to  perform  statute  duty  ?— ^They  considered  it  as  a  grievance  to  per* 
form  statute  duty,  unless  indeed  they  were  called  upon  to  perform  it  wWn 
their  land  was  too  wet  to  employ  their  waggons  on  their  fEurms,  and  thad  ibej 
did  the  roads  perhaps  more  harm  than  if  they  had  not  carried  any  materials 
for  their  repair ;  when  it  was  levied  as  a  coM^^osition  they  disliked  it,  coda* 
dering  it  a  very  unfair  and  an  unequal  tax. 

1 473.  They  would  prefer  pajdng  a  composition,  rather  than  to  turn  out  then  ? 
-^I  think  they  would  have  pref^red  performing  statute  duty,  rather  than  paymg 
the  composition ;  I  should  myself  prefer  paying  a  eomposation,  but  I  believe  the 
farmers  in  general  would  not. 

1474.  To  embrace  two  points,  first,  the  getting  rid  of  the  gates,  and  also  of 
the  debt ;  did  you  ever  turn  in  your  mind  if  it  was  possible  for  a  eounty  to  be 
consolidated  into  one  trust? — ^I  should  think  it  quite  pos^ble,  and  p^iiapa 
expedient ;  but  you  must  have  some  very  efficient  control  over  the  expenditum 
of  the  money. 

1475.  Chairman.]  Your  Grace  is  decidedly  of  opinion  legislative  enactments 
are  necessary,  and  that  the  sooner  they  are  made  the  better  ? — ^Yes ;  I  cannot 
conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  concern  to  go  on,  if  the  expenditure  ^^ery 
year  exceeds  the  income. 

1476.  In  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1833,  of  which  yotir  Graee 
was  Chairman,  the  Report,  which  is  made  with  regard  to  the  milemen,  sajrs,  that 
the  milemen  stationed  on  roads  might  be  made  somewhat  of  a  civil  force ; 
does  your  Grace  still  continue  of  that  opinion  ? — ^Yes ;  but  there  are  n«t  a  great 
many  roads,  I  believe,  on  which  milemen  are  employed ;  I  think  they  would  be 
very  efficient  for  purposes  of  that  sort. 

1477.  Your  Grace  means^  that  if  there  were  milemen  on  roads,  and  these 
milemen  were  employed  as  occasional  policemen,  it  would  be  so  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  countiy  ? — ^Yes  ;  to  aid  the  civU  power  in  case  of  need. 

1478.  Colonel  Lowther.]  Is  your  Grace  aware  there  are  some  counties'  in 
which  the  statute  duty  forms  one  half  of  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  road^ 
— I  have  heard  so. 

1479.  ChairmauJ]  Your  Grace  is  of  opinion  the  experiment  of  one  county 
m^ht  be  tried  ;  I  wish  to  ask  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  following 
plan  might  be  adopted  as  an  experiment :  take  any  one  given  county,  pay  off 
tbe  debt  in  that  county,  whatever  that  may  be,  at  a  fair  compositi(m,  according 
to  what  you  might  pay  of  a  bankrupt's  estate;  do  away  with  the  toUgates 
altogether;  raise  some  other  revenue  than  that  collected  by  tolls,  either 
by  a  rate  on  houses  or  by  some  other  means  ;  then  apply  this  revenue  so 
raised  to  the  maintenance  of  the  roads;   consolidate  the  majH^ement  and 
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the  fimds  of  tbe  trust,  which  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing,  and      His  Grace  the 
toy  the  experiment  in  any  one  given  county  fwr  two  or  three  years,  to  see  D«ke  of  Rkkrmmd, 
how  it  would  work,  previously  to  making  it  a  general  measure:   do  you  '    "" 

tfauik  that  might  he  done  ? — It  might  certainly  be  tried  in  one  county,  hut  it      ^^  •'"°®  *^^^' 
would  depend  very  much  on  what  property  you  levied  the  rate ;  I  should  not 
tlunk  it  fair  or  right  to  levy  the  rate  on  cottages  of  small  value. 

1480.  Not  x>n  houses  under  10/.  ?— No;I  think  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
the  expenditure  for  one  year  ending  Michaelmas  1829,  was  42,706/.  15^.  Id.y 
and  the  income  42,686/.  2^.  3rf.,  being  120/.  12^.  lOA  expenditure  above  the 
income ;  ip  23  trusts  the  income  exceeded  the  expenditure,  but  in  26  trusts 
the  expenditure  exceeded  Ae  income  :  and  the  debt  amounted  then  to 
278,981  L  19  s.  6  dr,  the  number  of  miles  of  turnpike  road  being  636  miles ;  how 
is  it  possible  without  some  great  change  that  that  debt  can  be  paid  off? 

1481.  Colonel  Lowther.'l  There  have  been  a  great  many  improvements  going 
on  in  Sussex,  have  there  not  ? — ^I  am  not  aware. 

1482.  Mr.  Ormshy  Gore^  In  rrference  to  your  last  answer,  do  you  not  con- 
ceive a  county  would  be  too  large  an  extent  for  a  consolidation,  and  that 
districts  would  be  more  desirable? — If  turnpike-gates  are  to  be  continued,  I  agree 
^th  Sir  James  M^ Adam's  opinion,  as  stated  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  the  trusts  should  be  consolidated  into  stars  of  25  miles  radius. 

1483.  Colonel  Rushbr^oke^  Would  you  propose  a  rate  to  be  on  houses  ? — Not 
on  houses  of  small  value. 

1484.  Why  at  all  on  houses  ?— I  would  not  exclude  large  houses  or  gentle- 
men's houses. 

1485.  Why,  upon  principle,  should  it  be  upon  houses  ? — ^The  occupiers  are 
benefited  by  the  roads,  and  use  them  more  with  their  horses,  carriages  and  carts, 
than  the  occupiers  of  small  cottages;  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of  turnpikes 
if  it  can  be  done,  but  I  own  I  do  not  at  this  moment  see  that  it  is  practicable, 

i486.  Sir  jET.  Pamell^  Does  your  Gh^xje  say  you  do  not  think  it  practicable 
to  substitute  a  system  of  rates  instead  of  tolls  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  practicable  to  sub- 
stitute a  rate  instead  of  tolls ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
above  8,000,000/.  of  debt. 

1487.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  any  commissioners  appointed  to  manage 
the  roads,  and  to  levy  the  funds  by  rates,  would  levy  such  rates  sufficiency 
large  in  extent  as  to  keep  the  great  public  roads  ih  proper  repair  ? — ^You  might 
compel  them  by  l^slative  enactment. 

1488.  But,  in  making  a  change  in  the  law,  would  it  not  depend  on  the  law 
working  itself,  rather  than  by  any  compulsory  process  ? — It  was  compulsory, 
for  you  forced  a  parish  to  pay  statute  duty  to  a  turnpike,  and  the  parish  had 
no  means  of  controlUng  the  expenditure  of  the  trustees. 

1489.  At  present,  parish  roa<]b  are  under  a  system  of  repair  by  rates,  are  they 
not  ? — ^The  highways  are. 

1490.  Has  that  system  succeeded  as  a  general  S)rstem  of  management?— 
The  new  Act  has  only  lately  come  into  operation ;  there  has  hardly  been  time 
to  know  whether  it  has  succeeded  or  not. 

1 49 1 .  The  reason  of  that  Bill  being  introduced  was,  I  betieve,  the  failure  of  the 
existing  system  up  to  that  period  ? — ^The  law  required  reform ;  a  great  change 
took  place  in  the  appointment  of  the  surveyors,  the  collecting  the  rates,  the 
power  of  imiting  parishes  together,  and  in  closing  and  diverting  footpaths. 

1492.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  local  commissioners  will  levy  on  them- 
selves and  their  labourers  such  a  large  amount  of  rate,  as  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  great  public  road  in  repair,  along  which  road  a  greater  portion 
of  the  traveUers  are  strangers,  so  that  tiie  interest  of  strangers  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — ^I  do  not  admit  that  the  interest  of  strangers 
is  so  great  as  that  of  the  neighbourhood ;  I  conceive  nothing  benefits  an  estate 
so  much  as  having  good  roads. 

1493.  Taking  the  travellers  fi*om  London  to  Bamet,  what  proportion  would 
you  say  were  strangers  to  the  county,  or  connected  with  the  neighbourhood  of 
liiat  road  ? — ^That  road  is,  I  beheve,  under  the  Holyhead  commission. 

1494.  Take  the  road  fix>m  Hounslow  to  Salt-hiU? — I  submit  it  is  hardly 
a  feir  question,  but  I  should  say  the  land-OYoiers  and  occupiers  on  that  road. 
aiKl  the  market-gardeners,  are  very  much  interested  in  having  a  good  road  to 
take  their  produce  to  market,  and  to  bring  back  manure. 

1495.  At  present  79,000/.  are  levied  as  tolls  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
0.59.  T  2  Metropolis 
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His  Grace  the     Metropolis  Roads  ;  suppose  all  tollgates  removed,  do  you  suppose  that  tbe 

Ehite  of  Richmond.  Iqq^  commissioners,  who  would  be  substituted  for  the  present  commissioners, 

^       ~       with  power  to  repair  these  roads  by  rates,  would  voluntarily  levy  on  the  district 

unc  1  3  .      thj.Qugij  which  these  roads  pass  79,000/.  a  year  ? — ^I  am  no  judge  of  the  nei^- 

bourhood  of  London ;  but  if  you  ask  me  whether  local  commissioners  or  trustees 

would  levy  money,  I  should  only  refer  you  to  the  poor  laws  under  the  old 

system,  where  you  will  find  the  local  authorities  levied  about  three  thnes  as 

much  as  they  ought  to  have  done. 

1496.  Are  not  the  cases  very  different ;  was  not  that  under  some  species  of 
compulsion  ? — That  may  have  been  the  case  within  the  last  few  years,  but  not 
10  or  20  years  ago.  I  think  that  if  the  trustees  were  properly  appointed, 
I  should  have  no  fear.  I  believe  they  would  levy  as  much  as  they  thought  fit 
for  the  repair  of  the  roads.  I  hope  they  would  not  levy  as  much  as  is  now 
levied,  as  I  think  much  is  squandered. 

1497.  Is  there  an)rthing  unfair  in  making  travellers  pay  a  toll  for  the  use  irf 
the  road  ?  —I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  unfair ;  but  I  think  it  desirable^  if 
possible,  to  get  rid  of  tolls,  and  the  turnpike-gates  which  detain  travellers,  and 
the  expense  of  collecting  the  toll  is  expensive. 

1498.  You  take  into  consideration  the  results ;  does  it  not  happen  that  the  result 
of  tolls  is  a  state  of  roads  very  superior  to  what  the  result  would  be  if  roads  were 
repaired  by  rates  ? — I  do  not  know  that.  I  have  never  seen  in  the  county  with 
which  I  am  connected  any  indisposition  to  levy  money  for  any  purpose  of  public 
benefit.  I  never  heard  complaints  of  the  amount  of  rates  levied  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  prisons ;  I  have  heard  objections  against  the  county  rate, 
on  other  items,  but  not  as  to  that  part  which  they  believe  to  be  necessary,  and 
of  public  utility. 

1499.  In  cases  of  great  and  necessary  improvements,  such  as  lowering  hills, 
and  shortening  roads,  which  would  incur  the  expense  of  several  thousand 
pounds,  is  it  probable  that  local  commissioners  would  provide  such  lai^  sums 
by  laying  on  rates  ? — Do  the  trustees  not  do  so  now  ?  they  borrow  large  sums  of 
money ;  the  interest  must  be  paid ;  and  the  parish  have  heretofore  been  forced 
to  pay  statute  duty. 

1 500.  Is  not  the  money  borrowed  on  the  security  that  the  tolls  will  be  paid 
by  persons  who  use  these  roads  ? — ^Yes ;  but  would  not  the  money  be  borrowed 
just  the  same  on  the  security  of  the  rate. 

150 J.  The  question  is,  whether  the  commissioners  would  raise  additional 
rates,  30  as  to  afford  that  security  ? — I  think  they  would.  I  do  not  say  they 
would  raise  10,000/.  for  a  road,  but  they  would  borrow  10,000/.,  if  absolutely 
necessary,  on  the  rate,  to  be  paid  off  in  25  years  or  30  years,  as  the  guardians 
now  do  for  the  erection  of  workhouses. 

1502.  Looking  at  the  interest  that  local  commissioners  can  have  in  a  road 
passing  through  a  district,  is  it  probable  they  would  borrow  10,000/.  or  20,000/. 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  travellers  on  the  road  ? — I  think  they  have 
done  it  too  much,  or  else  we  should  not  now  have  above  eight  millions  of  debt 

1503.  With  turnpike  trusts  a  stranger  travelling  pays  the  toll ;  but  that  is 
different  from  a  local  commissioner  levying  rates,  and  not  levying  tolls? — I  think 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  local  commissioners  to  make  their  roads  as  good  as 
possible.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  tradesman  in  the  towns  to  induce  as  many 
persons  as  they  can  to  travel  and  to  come  into  their  towns. 

1504.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  system  of  parish  roads,  up  to  a  recent 
period,  has  so  completely  failed,  when  the  management  was  left  to  vestries,  and 
the  repairs  to  rates  ? — If  that  system  has  failed  to  the  extent  the  honourable 
Member  is  of  opinion  it  has,  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  large  sums 
of  money  have  been  raised  under  the  head  of  highway-rate,  much  of  which  has 
been  expended,  not  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  roads,  but  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  poor,  and  thereby  reheve  the  poor-rates.  The  parish  roads  should 
be  consolidated,  so  that  an  efficient  surveyor  might  be  appointed  to  each 
district. 

1 505.  Has  the  general  average  of  the  amount  of  the  rate  levied  by  the 
parishes  to  repair  the  roads  been  sufficiently  high  to  secure  good  roads  in  the 
parishes  of  England  ? — I  can  only  speak  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
I  reside,  and  there  the  parish  roads  are  quite  as  good  as  the  turnpike  roads. 
There  are  only  two  turnpike  roads,  and  the  highways  are  as  good. 

1506.  You  have  abundance  of  materials  ? — ^Yes,  we  have;     Prom  Chichester 
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to  Arundel  the  road  is  not  turnpike,  and  it  is  better  than  the  road  from,  London      His  Gnce  tfce 

to  Bamet.  .  Duke  of  Richmond. 

1507.  How  are  the  parish  roads  now  in  the  clay  counties  ? — I  believe  they       ; 

are  tolerably  good ;  some  are  not  so,  of  course ;  but  where  there  is  much  traffic      ^^  ^""^  *^^^* 
the  roads  are  good,  I  believe. 

.    1508.  Colonel  Z(w^Aer.]  Have  not  county  magistrates,  and  other  persons, 
raised  money  by  the  county-rate  to  construct  bridges  ? — ^Yes. 

1509.  There  has  been  no  difficulty  in  doing  that? — No,  not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

1510.  Has  your  Grace  ever  looked  into  the  details  of  the  receipt  of  the  tolls 
to  see  this,^that  on  market-days  there  is  100  per  cent,  more  collected  in  all  parts 
of  England  at  the  toUgates  than  any  other  day  of  the  week  ? — I  believe  there  is  a 
great  increase  on  those  days.  I  should  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  giving  an 
opinion  that  the  rate  ought  to  be  levied  for  all  the  roads  by  the  magistrates 
alone ;  I  think  there  ought  to  be  other  persons  joined  with  tlxem,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  that  rate. 

151 1.  Mr.  Ormshjf  GoreJ]  As  to  this  line  ot  examination,  will  you  allow  me 
to  ask,  do  you  not  conceive  the  substitution  of  a  different  mode  of  raising 
money,  in  Ueu  of  the  present  turnpike  tolls,  would  be  a  considerable  teduction 
in  the  expenses  incident  to  the  repair  of  roads  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

1512.  Why  are  the  highway  roads  not  in  as  good  repair  as  the  turnpike 
roads ;  does  your  Grace  imagine,  that  they  being  used  by  individuals  immedi- 
ately connected  therewith,  any  presentation  of  the  road  might  prevent  their 
having  been  brought  before  proper  authorities  to  force  them  to  keep  them  in 
repair  ? — ^There  was  extreme  difficulty  and  expense  in  presenting  roads  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  and  individuals  did  not  like  to  take  proceedings  against 
tlieir  friend  or  neighbour. 

1513.  Which  may  be  remedied  when  all  the  roads  of  the  district  come  under 
the  same  arrangement  ? — ^Yes ;  I  understand  there  have  been  some  roads  pre- 
sented in  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  facility  given 
by  the  new  Highway  Act. 

1514.  Has  not  your  Grace  found  the  highways  in  Sussex  very  much  im- 
proved of  late  years  ? — ^Yes,  and  many  of  them  cannot  be  better  roads. 

1515-  Chairman^]  In  reference  to  one  question  put  to  you,  it  was  stated  that 
79,000  L  a  year  was  collected  round  the  metropolis  by  tolls,  and  the  honourable 
Member  wished  to  know  from  your  Grace,  how  such  a  revenue  could  be  sup- 
plied 5  in  your  Grace's  opinion,  would  it  not  be  very  easy,  or  would  it  scarcely 
be  felt  by  this  great  metropolis,  either  by  a  rate  upon  houses,  or  in  whatever 
other  mode  they  chose  to  levy  a  tax,  with  such  a  population  and  wealth, 
would  it  not  be  so  lightly  felt,  as  scarcely  to  be  thought  anything  ? — I  am 
hardly  able  to  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know  how  the  rates  are  levied 
at  the  present  moment  for  the  repair  of  the  streets  of  London,  where  no  toll  is 
now  levied. 

1516.  Assuming  this  expenditure  for  the  road  to  be  levied  by  a  rate  on 
bouses,  or  a  tax  on  those  horses  and  carts  used  for  luxury,  of  which  there  are 
so  many  in  this  town,  is  it  not  your  opinion  such  a  tax  would  be  very  lightly 
felt  in  such  a  population  as  this  metropolis  ? — I  would  rather  confine  my  an- 
swers to  the  country,  as  I  do  not  know  anything  respecting  London.  I  do  not 
believe  a  rate  on  a  coun,ty  would  be  satisfactory,  unless  some  of  the  rate-payers 
bad  a  voice  on  the  subject.  I  should  object  to  leaving  to  the  magistrates  the 
sole  power  of  levying  rate  for  the  repair  of  all  the  roads. 

1517.  Colonel  Jtushbrooke.'}  What  was  the  ground  on  which  you  prefer  rating 
the  county,  and  saddling  the  county  with  the  entire  expense  of  roads  which  are 
constructed  on  it,  rather  than  by  some  other  mode  by  which  the  public  in 
general  continue  to  support  them  ? — I  did  not  give  a  decided  opinion  in  favour 
of  rating  the  county ;  I  was  asked  if  I  thought  it  would  be  practicable ;  I  said, 
I  thought  it  would,  provided  that  the  rate-payers  have  a  voice  upon  the  subject. 

1518.  But  they  wiU be  only  contributors  to  the  expense  of  the  road;  the 
county  will  be  saddled  with  the  entire  expense  of  the  road,  for  the  great  con- 
venience of  the  public ;  however  it  may  be  desirable  for  all  those  bordering  on 
the  road  to  have  them,  still  the  great  mass  of  the  public  travelling  those  roads, 
will  do  that  without  any  contribution  whatever,  and  it  will  become  in  the  nature 
of  a  land-tax  ?— The  Sussex  farmer  would  gain  when  he  or  his  produce  went 
into  Surrey,  and  the  Surrey  men  would  have  the  like  advantage. 

0.59.  T  3  1519-  The 
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His  Grace  flie  1519-  The  idle  part  of  the  community  would  travel  gratis^  the  pleasure  part 

Bvike  of  Rkkmoml.  of  the  community  ? — The  pleasure  part  of  the  community  who  travel,  area 

•"•"""""       benefit  to  a  county ;  the  people  who  go  to  Brighton  are  a  great  benefit  to 

30  June  1836.       Sussex. 

1520.  In  transitu  they  do  not  do  much  good  to  the  intermediate  stadoasf-- 
Not  so  much,  perhaps,  but  it  would  be  oi  great  advantage  to  the  county  of 
Sussex  to  get  rid  of  its  debt,  that  must  be  done  first ;  then  I  thmk  we  corid 
repair  our  roads,  but  we  must  exercise  much  greater  economy  than  the  frurtees 
have.  It  is  quite  astonishing  that  the  people  of  England  have  permitted  Ae 
present  system  so  long  to  continue,  by  which  many  of  the  trusts  are  now  insolvent 

1521.  Sir  H.  Pamell.']  Does  there  exist  no  means  of  controlling  a  tura^ 
trust  in  law  ? — I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  answCT  that  question,  but  I  belim 
it  is  very  diificult,  and  that  ttiey  are  under  no  control. 

\  522,  Let  Ihem  do  what  th^  may,  they  may  do  it  with  perfect  inqpuiiitf  r^ 
I  believe  so. 

1523.  That  is  not  the  case  with  other  trusts  ? — And  ought  not  to  be  whb 
them. 

1524.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  provide  some  legislative  remedy,  afibrdingAe 
means  of  jM^venting  or  punishing  gross  impropriety  of  conduct  ? — I  bdBm 
many  of  the  abuses  have  arisen  from  carelessness,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  mm- 
sary  that  there  should  be  some  control  over  all  the  trusts  of  the  kingdom. 

1525.  Is  your  Grace  aware,  by  an  Irish  Act  of  Parliament,  the  road  fram 
Dublin  to  limerick  was  vested  in  certain  persons  as  a  company,  and  that  the 
Act  vesting  it  in  them  gave  a  powCT  to  the  parties  to  apply  by  petition  to  Ae 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  case  of  misconduct,  with  power  to  the  court  to  super- 
sede the  company,  and  put  it  into  the  possession  of  the  commissioners ;  wouM 
not  something  of  that  kind  be  feasible  as  to  turnpike  trusts  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  the  Act,  but  if  you  once  got  a  road  into  Chancery,  I  fear  it  would  there 
remain ;  I  should  prefer  the  control  which  has  been  suggested. 

1526.  If  a  body  o^  trusts  really  conducted  themselves  in  the  way  you  inti- 
mated they  have  in  this  country,  would  not  the  proper  remedy  be  to  supersede 
them,  and  put  others  in  their  place  ? — ^You  might  find  difficulty  in  finding 
others ;  much  of  the  abuse  may  have  arisen  from  carelessness,  and,  in  some 
instances,  from  a  desire  to  afford  employment  for  the  labourers ;  but  tibey  have 
borrowed  too  much  money.  Parliament  has  also  been,  in  my  opinion,  mudi  to 
blame.  You  force  the  trusts,  be  they  rich  or  be  they  poor,  to  renew  Aeir  Acts 
every  21  years  (it  used  to  be) ;  the  consequence  was,  that  some  of  the  trusts 
expended  nearly  a  year's  income  in  paying  the  expense  of  that  renewal ;  for- 
merly, you  made  them  pay  considerable  fees  far  the  payment  of  Ihe  officers  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  is  now,  I  believe,  paid  out  of  the  ConsoBdatcd 
Fund. 

1527.  Lord  Lawther.']  Did  you  ever  think  of  defining  the  powers  this  hoard 
in  London  should  be  authorized  to  have  ? — I  should  only  give  them  a  control 
ling  power. 

1528.  But  this  controlling  power,  what  would  you  limit  it  to,  what  executive 
powers  ? — I  would  not  allow  any  trusts  in  the  country  to  borrow  above  ftc 
amount  of  three  years  of  their  income ;  the  commissioners  should  not  have  4e 
power  of  permitting  them  to  do  so. 

1529.  To  borrow  money  ? — Not  beyond  three  years'  income. 

1 530.  Would  you  give  them  the  power  to  limit  improvements  ? — I  think  ther 
should  send  an  estimate  of  all  proposed  improvements. 

1531 .  If  they  send  up  a  confused  and  unsatisfactory  account  of  the  expendi- 
ture to  this  board,  what  authority  would  you  give  them  to  call  them  to 
account  ? — I  should  call  upon  the  trustees  to  dismiss  the  clerk  if  he  was  non- 
efficient  ;  if  they  refused  to  do  so,  the  board  ought,  in  certain  cases,  to  havetbe 
power  of  doing  so.  , 

1532.  Among  the  numerous  boards,  you  would  find  some  that  would   e 
refractory,  and  act  against  the  advice  of  this  board  in  London ;  what  would  you 
do  with  them  ? — I  would  impose  penalties  upon  them.     My  proposal  would  W? 
to  consolidate  the  trusts  into  stars ;  to  call  upon  the  trustees  of  each  ^^ , 
dect  a  committee  every  year ;  these  committees  should  form  the  board  fw* 
local  management  of  the  roads  so  consolidated,  but  they  should  be  ^^*^^^ 
control  of  the  board  in  London ;  for  I  fear  that  it  would  be  useless  to  aft« 
the  law  unless  you  take  care  that  its  provisions  shall  be  obeyed. 

1533' 
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1533*  ChmmumJ]  I  will  just  state  to  your  Grace  the  outline  that  was  sug-      His  Grace  the 
gested  when  the  Comnuttee  was  formed^  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  ^^^^  ^  Bichmmd. 

of  the  dd)t  for  Great  Britain^  and  assuming!  t  to  be  O^OOO^OOO/. ;  assuming  that      *T 

the  expense  of  the  money  collected  and  expended,  both  in  the  maintenance  of      ^^        *^^ 

roads  and  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  that  debt,  amounted  to  1,500,000/. 

a  year ;  supposing  that  the  Le^lature  took  upon  itself  the  payment  of  this- 

ddt>t,  it  has  been  imagined  that  this  debt  might  be  paid  by  a  composition  from 

about  2,000,000/.  to  3,000,000/, ,  it  has  been  imagined,  therefore,  when  that 

was  dime,  that  the  remainder  of  the  amount  required  for  the  maintenance  of 

the  road  would  be  only  1,000,000/,,  for  then  you  might  strike  off  500,000/., 

the  interest  of  nearly  9,000,000/.  of  debt ;  in  that  case  nothing  would  remain 

more  than  to  raise  a  rerenue  in  the  country  at  large  of  1,000,000/.  for  the 

general  management  of  the  roads;  that  you  might  consolidate  with  great  facility 

the  trusts  in  die  manner  your  Grace  has  mentioned,  and  might  have  a  controlr- 

ling  power  in  London,  and  an  executive  power  in  tiie  country  by  country  gen* 

tkmeB,  and  establish  by  that  means  what  your  Grace  seems  to  recommend  in 

your  Report,  namely,  a  highway  poUce  ;  and  that  you  would  avoid  all  the  in- 

conrenience  and  annoyance  that  now  result  from  the  collection,  and  have  a  more 

economical  way  of  laying  out  the  public  money  for  the  public,  instead  of  having 

wrested  from  tiiem  in  a  vexatious  manner  an  income  of  more  than  1,500,000/. 

by  tolls;  the  pubMc  would  not  have  to  pay  more  collectively  than  1,000,000/. 

I  have  stated  this  to  know  whether  or  not,  supposing  it  possible  to  brii^  about 

such  a  legislative  enactment,  you  would  think  it  desirable  ? — I  cannot  give  a 

deeided  opinion;  I  think  there  would  be  many  dizfficulties  in  it.  In  the  first  phuee, 

with  all  my  respect  for  the  country  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  we  are  the  best 

people  to  expend  money  which  is  to  come  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

1534.  Might  not  the  board  in  town  do  it  ? — I  think  the  result  would  then  be 
the  leaving  the  management  of  the  roads  entirely  to  the  board  of  control  in 
London.  I  do  not  thmk  it  expedient  to  permit  the  trustees  to  spend  the  money 
that  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

*535*  Not  even  if  they  were  consoHdated? — No,  I  think  not;  the  effect  of 
s«di  a  plan  would  be,  to  place  the  roads  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

1536.  In  your  opinion,  a  Government  measure  would  not  answer  in  the 
country  ? — ^No ;  I  think  local  management  better ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  the 
turnpike  trustees  are  to  be  the  only  persons  over  whom  there  is  no  control. 

^537-  Suppose  that  the  tolls  in  the  county  of  Sussex  were  entirely  done 
away  with,  and  that  there  was  scmie  other  means  of  raising  the  revenue  of 
42,700/.  Let  us  assume  that  you  require  in  Sussex  42,000/.  a  year;  that 
some  means  are  devised  of  raising  this  revenue  either  by  tax  on  horses  and 
carriages  kept  for  pleasure,  or  some  other  means,  as  by  a  rate  on  houses ;  that 
thfe  42,000/.  a  year  is  raised  by  the  county,  and  all  the  tolls  are  done  away ; 
that  the  consotidation  of  the  trusts  take  place,  and  that  in  proportion  as  their 
income  now  is,  in  the  several  trusts^  in  that  proportion  should  this  42,000/; 
a  year  be  divided  among  them ;  that  the  management  of  the  roads,  the  super-* 
intendence,  the  alteration  and  the  improvements  should  be  placed  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  those  gentlemen  who  would  have  it,  if  a  ccmsoUdation  were 
brought  into  operation;  that  the  board  of  control  in  London  should  be 
established  to  superintend  the  financial  department  to  see  that  these  par- 
ticular trusts  which  were  consolidated  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  the 
means  given  them,  and  also  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  undertake  or  expend 
money  in  an  improper  manner;  would  not  your  objection  to  country  gentlemen 
be  obviated,  and  would  there  not  be  much  less  inconvenience,  and  all  Hie 
amioyance  oi  the  tolls  taken  away,  and  the  landed  and  all  interests  be  bene- 
fited?— ^I  thhik  that  great  and  expensive  improvements  ought  not  to  be  paid 
by  the  occupiers  alone ;  a  portion  of  the  expense  ought  to  be  paid  by  the 
owners.  It  is  quite  just  to  keep  the  road  in  repair,  which  is  of  great  benefit 
to  the  occupiers,  at  their  charge ;  but  extensive  improvements,  which  are  a  per- 
manent benefit  to  the  owners'  estates,  ought  at  least  to  be  paid  for  to  a  certain 
extent  by  a  rate  on  the  owners. 

1 538.  Colonel  Rushbrooke^  You  will  put  the  whole  charge  of  the  roads  on  the 
landed  interest  ? — ^I  do  not  recommend  the  plan,  but  if  you  can  get  rid  of  the  debt, 
the  counties  can,  I  think,  keep  their  roads  in  repair ;  I  agree  with  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  trusts  should  be  consoUdated,  and  that 
efficient  means  should  be  taken  to  secure  economy  and  to  prevent  the  increase 
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His  Grace  the      of  the  debt;  I  do  not  recommend  the  plan  of  abolishing'tolls,hut  lamof 
Duke  of  Richmond,  opinion  that  if  it  is  practicable,  that  it  woidd  be  desirable. 

1539-  Supposing  it  to  be  as  you  state,  if  the  tolls  were  done  away  with,  the 

30  June  1836.      landlords  would  be  the  parties  to  keep  these  roads  in  repair?— I  think  the 

owners  ought  to  pay  a  portion  for  the  improvements,  and  the  occupiers  for 

the  repairs. 

1540.  Chairman.']  In  the  Report  made  from  the  Lords'  Committee,  it 
states  something  like  a  recommendation  of  the  milemen  being  turned  into 
a  public  force ;  and  I  think  you  stated,  in  the  evidence  given  now,  such  a 
measure  would  perhaps  be  desirable  ;  has  your  Grace  turned  your  atten- 
tion to  the  probability  of  the  difference  of  expense  that  would  occur,  were 
such  a  police  force  established  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  there  are  but  few  milemen 
employed  at  present ;  the  expense  would  not  be  greater,  for  you  would  only 
pay  them  as  you  now  pay  special  constables  when  they  are  employed,  but 
you  would  have  men  of  good  character  at  hand,  on  whom  you  could  depend. 

1541.  Mr.  ZfOwjr.]  With  regard  to  the  farmers,  they  pay  the  moist;  where 
a  person  who  keeps  a  horse  pays  only  a  few  hallpence,  the  farmer  pays  4^.  6rf. 
for  a  waggon  of  four  horses ;  would  it  not  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the 
agricultural  interest  to  get  rid  of  tolls  altogether  ? — I  think  it  would. 

.  1542.  Your  Grace  has  never  made  any  calculation  as  to  what  a  former  may 
pay  in  the  course  of  a  year  for  tolls  ? — No,  I  have  nof ;  but  I  know  they  are 
anxious  to  evade  turnpike-gates,  and  frequently  go  a  great  distance  round; 
they  dislike  in  my  neighbourhood  the  turnpike  roads,  and  I  believe  that  nothing 
would  be  more  unpopular  with  the  farmers  than  to  propose  to  make  the  road 
turnpike  between  Chichester  and  Arundel,  which  is  now  a  highway,  and  repaired 
by  the  several  parishes. 

John  M^Neily  Esq. :  Examined. 

John  McNeil,  Esq.  1543.  Chairman.]  HAVING  heard  the  questions  put  to  his  Ghrace  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  are  you  of  opinion  there  could  be  any  substitution  for  tolls, 
which  would  be  desirable  ? — I  think  that  tolls  are  at  present  collected  in  an 
expensive  manner  and  with  considerable  loss ;  that  is,  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  money  which  is  collected  from  travellers,  does  not  find  its  way  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  trustees,  and  therefore,  in  that  point  of  view  alone,  I  should 
say,  that  tolls  are  objectionable.  As  to  the  best  mode  of  raising  money  to  keep 
up  the  turnpike  trust  for  the  repairs  of  the  great  roads  of  the  coimtry,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  a  land-tax  would  be  desirable,  unless  there  was  a  compul- 
sory means  of  raising  a  sufficient  sum. 

1544.  In  short,  your  answer  comes  to  this,  you  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  do  away  with  the  system  of  tolls,  but  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  state  to  the  CJommittee  exactly,  the  substitution  you  would  make  for 
them  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  would  be  the  best  means  to  effect  this 
object,  but  it  does  strike  me,  that  if  there  were  additional  taxes  put  on 
horses  kept  for  pleasure,  and  gentlemen's  carriages,  and  also  on  formers'  carts 
and  stage-coaches,  which  additional  tax  might  be  collected  at  the  same  time  as 
the  house-duty  or  window-tax ;  that  such  a  system  might  for  a  certain  extent 
answer  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair;  h«t 
for  great  improvements,  I  would  recommend  that  there  should  either  be  a 
county-rate  under  a  board  of  management  or  control,  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment, for  determining  the  sum  to  be  raised  of  each  county  for  such  a  purpose. 
I  am  sure  you  could  not  carry  on  any  very  great  or  important  improvement  on 
any  line  of  turnpike  road  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  if  you  were  to  depend  upon 
the  sum  necessary  for  such  an  improvement  being  levied  oflf  the  land  by  the 
farmers  on  county  gentlemen.  1 

1545.  Lord  Lowther.]  What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  the  money  ^^f^ 
does  not  all  come  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  ? — From  the  mode  in  ^^^^J^ 
is  collected,  it  passes  through  so  many  hands,  all  of  whom  have  to  oe 
supported. 

1 546.  Do  you  mean  that  the  trustees  would  collect  more  money  by  taking 
the  toUs  themselves,  than  if  they  were  let  ?— No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  wouia 
get  so  much  as  by  letting  them.  ,. 

1547.  Chairman.]  You  mean  a  great  deal  of  money  is  wasted  in  the  co 

tion  r — ^Yes,  more  man  is  generally  supposed.  . - 

^^  ,548.  Assuming 
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1548.  Assuming  that  the  public  pay  1,000 /•  a  year,  have  you  considered  JaA»  jtf'Jfri/,  Esq. 
liow  much  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  trustees,  and  the  difference  between       ,     , , 

that  and  the  expenses  of  collection  ? — ^I  do  not  see  how  such  an  estimate  could      30  June  i836« 
he  formed. 

1549.  Your  opinion  is,  that  the  loss  is  very  considerable  ? — ^My  opinion  is, 
that  it  is  very  considerable. 

1550.  I  beUeve  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a  good  de^  of  jobbing  round  the 
metropolis  in  getting  these  tolls ;  outbidding  the  other  people ;  a  sort  of  com- 
'bination  to  keep  it  in  certain  hands  ? — It  is  not  only  so  about  the  metropolis, 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  when  gates  are  to  be  let,  advertisements  are 
inserted  in  the  papers,  and  it  is  pretty  well  known  throughout  the  country, 
and  I  beUeve  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  gates  will  travel  200  or  300 
miles,  and  if  a  stranger  comes  to  the  letting  of  the  tolls,  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  the  old  lessees  to  make  a  subscription  of  50/.  or  100/.  to  keep  him 
quiet  and  to  prevent  his  bidding  for  the  gates. 

1551.  Lord  Lowther.]  Notwithstanding  all  this,  do  not  the  gates,  when 
they  are  let  by  public  competition,  generally  let  for  about  their  value  ? — I  believe, 
in  some  cases,  they  let  for  more  than  their  value ;  I  believe  that  such  is  fre- 
quently the  case  until  the  parties  become  acquainted  with  the  real  value  of  the 
concern. 

1552.  Chairman.^  You  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  great  combination  does 
exist  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  in  keeping  those  tolls  in  a  particular  way  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1553-  Do  the  London  people  go  down  into  Wales  ? — I  have  heard  of  people^ 
in  London  going  down  below  Berwick. 

^  554-  But  into  Wales,  between  Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead  ? — I  cannot  answer 
that  exactly ;  but  people  go  from  London  and  York  to  Birmingham, 

^555-  Chairman.^  Your  opinion  is,  that  such  a  system  of  toll  is  injurious  to 
the  pubUc  in  general,  and  to  the  landed  interest  also  ? — ^Yes,  I  am  clearly  of 
that  opinion.  I  think  if  there  was  a  tax  on  all  description  of  carriages,  the 
farmer  would  not,  as  he  now  does,  in  many  instances,  endeavour  to  evade 
a  toll  by  going  two  or  three  miles  round,  a  system  which  is  hurtful  to  the 
farmer. 

1556.  Sir  Henrt/ PamelL^  What  do  you  say  is  the  average  rate  per  mile  a  day 
that  a  stage-coach  pays  running  a  great  mail-road  ? — A  stage-coach  running 
from  London  to  Birmingham  pays  nearly  4  /.  per  day. 

1557-  How  much  does  that  make  a  mile  ? — The  distance  is  about  108  mUes ; 
I  think  it  is  about  8Jrf.  or  9d. 

1558.  The  toll  is  high  in  consequence  of  additional  tolls  being  laid  on  for 
borrowing  very  large  sums  on  Exchequer  bills,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

^559-  Take  an  ordinary  road ;  do  you  believe  that  the  statements  are  correct 
which  the  coach-masters  have  made  in  evidence  elsewhere,  that  the  average  is 
about  did.  per  mile ? — I  dare  say  it  is  so  in  some  cases. 

1560.  How  much  does  that  make  a  year  a  mile  ? — About  9/. 

1561.  Then  a  coach,  for  every  100  miles  it  runs,  pays  900/.  a  year  ? — ^Yes ; 
1  beUeve  a  London  and  Birmingham  coach  pays  nearly  1,200/. 

1562.  In  what  way  could  that  fund  for  repairing  the  road  be  le\ded  on  a  more 
fair  principle  ? — I  do  not  think  it  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  put  on  a  fairer 
principle  than  by  the  mile.  1  think  the  mode  which  I  have  suggested  for  taking 
the  toll  would  completely  lead  to  such  an  effect,  without  the  inconvenience  now 
felt,  for  a  coach-master  might  be  obUged  to  pay  a  mileage  toll  as  well  as 
duty  for  a  coach..  Say  for  100  miles,  if  it  was  6d.  per  mile,  they  would  pay 
900/.  a  year ;  if  it  was  required  to  be  1^.,  it  would  be  1,800  /. :  this  might  be 
collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  post  duty. 

^5^3'  Chairman.^  You  would  regulate  the  expense  of  the  tollhouses,  and  lay 
on  a  duty  on  the  coach  at  once  ? — ^Yes ;  accordmg  as  they  were  licensed  to  run 
so  many  miles. 

1564.  Lord  Lowther.']  How  many  gates  are  there  from  here  to  Birming- 
ham ;  and  what  is  the  rate  of  toll  ? — ^There  are  21 ;  but  the  toll  is  very  variable ; 
the  highest  is  7  J  rf.  a  horse. 

1565.  And  the  lowest  ? — ^Threepence. 

1566.  ChairmanJ]  You  are  of  opinion  that  tollgates  prevent  the  feicility  of 
communication,  and  are  not  desirable  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  ?— I  think 
they  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  hindrance ;  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  see  any 
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Join  MNta,  Esq.  mode  in  which  you  could  at  the  present  moment  substitute  any  tax  that  would 
""  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  except  that  of  mileage  duty  on  the  carriages,  and 

30  June  rtd6.     ^  ^^qj^  ^^^  gentlemen's  carriages  in  addition  to  that  which  they  now  pay. 

1567.  By  which  means  you  could  get  all  the  immense  wealtli  of  LoiidoBto 
contribute,  who  pay  nothing  to  roads  now  ? — ^All  those  carriages  which  are  in 
daily  use  about  London  pay  no  toll,  except  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  year,  and 
some  pay  no  toll  at  all. 

1568.  Who  perhaps  are  the  most  wealthy  people  in  the  country  ? — ^Yes, 

1 569.  Sir  Hemy  Pamell^  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  opinion  of  the  end 
proprietors  on  the  Birmingham  road,  with  respect  to  the  additional  toll  being 
laid  on,  for  making  the  improvements  on  that  road  ? — ^There  has  be^  in  some 
<;a8es,  complaints  from  the  coach-masters  ;  in  one  or  two  cases  I  have  heard  of 
it ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  all  so  anxious  to  have  a  good  road,  tkt 
they  do  not  care  much  about  the  toll. 

1570.  Have  you  heard  instances  of  application  on  the  part  of  the  proprietots 
to  lay  out  a  la^e  sum,  and  pay  a  heavy  toU  on  the  road  ? — Yes ;  one  of  the 
largest  coach-masters  told  me  some  time  ago,  that  if  it  were  necessary,  thef 
urould  themselves  advance  50,000/.,  to  carry  some  works  into  execution,  if  tt^ 
saw  the  means  of  being  repaid.  In  fact,  they  do  not  consider  the  tolls  so  mad^ 
as  the  injury  they  receive  from  a  bad  road ;  and  this  is  natural^  when  we  con- 
sider that  in  some  districts  a  horse,  not  really  travelling  above  10  miles,  does 
-the  same  work  as  if  he  went  20  miles  on  a  better  road.  Persons  wfao  m 
accustomed  to  drive  horses,  and  pay  largely  for  them,  well  understand  this. 
In  some  cases,  coach-masters  allow  10  miles  for  horsing  their  coadhes,  wkie 
the  actual  distance  travelled  is  not  above  seven  or  eight  miles. 

1571.  Chairman^  Your  observations  come  to  this  ;  they  prefer  a  good  read, 
but  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  pay  a  direct  tax  on  tibie  carriage  dian  fSj 
a  toll  ? — ^I  never  heard  them  say  so,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  so ;  fiwr 
in  many  cases,  where  they  do  not  agree  with  the  toUgate  keeper,  Aejr  are 
obhged  to  stop  every  time,  and  at  all  times  they  stop  once  a  weiek  to  paylk 
tolls,  which  is  loss  of  time  and  objectionable. 

1572.  Colonel  Lowther^  But  on  a  good  road  they  keep  mudi  fewer  horses, 
do  they  not  ? — ^They  do  not  keep  less  horses  on  the  Holyhead  road,  but  fte 
horses  last  longer  and  work  better,  and  are  not  so  Uable  to  accidents  and 
disease. 

1573.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore^  They  take  short  stages  instead  of  long?— The 
very  fast  coaches  do  so  ;  the  mails  are  allowed  about  a  horse  a  mile. 

1574.  Chairman^  To  come  to  the  next  point  put  to  the  Duke  of  Richiwmd^ 
what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  ele^biUty  of  consolidating  the  trusts,  but 
leaving  the  management  of  the  funds  in  the  trustees  ? — ^I  think  the  trusts  ^re  not 
very  badly  managed  at  present ;  I  think  there  is  a  ^-eat  deal  of  good  feeling 
among  the  trustees  in  general  as  to  pubUc  convenience  and  improvement,  bat  in 
some  cases  they  are  misled :  sometimes  from  the  want  of  proper  instructed  siuv 
veyors,  and  from  not  having  a  right  mode  of  carrying  the  works  into  execution. 
I  know  some  instances  in  which  new  roads  have  been  made,  which  are  no 
improvement  at  all  on  the  old  existing  road :  I  think  if  there  was  some  assist- 
ance given  to  the  trustees,  by  better  engineering  skill,  and  also  a  certain 
degree  of  control,  there  would  be  a  public  advantage  derived  from  it 

1575.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  uniting  the  trusts  wbi(4 
are  not  exactly  in  the  same  circumstances,  that  is,  a  poorer  trust  with  a  A* 
trust;  how  would  you  obviate  such  difficulty? — ^I  do  not  know  any  mod^ 
supposing  the  one  is  to  be  accountable  for  the  debts  of  the  other;  ^^^^ 
if  I  had  a  mortgage  on  a  wealthy  road,  I  should  not  like  to  be  ^^^^"^^ 
with  a  poor  trust ;  how  such  an  arrangement  could  be  made  I  am  not  prqjft^ 
to  say. 

1576.  That  has  been  one  of  the  objections  to  the  late  Bill,  has  it  not?— I  «• 
not  aware  of  it.  ^      . 

1577.  You  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  mode  by  which  it  ^^^ 
obviated  ? — ^None,  except  by  some  general  tax  on  the  country  to  pay  off  ^ 
debt.  , 

1578.  Unless  a  general  legislative  enactment  takes  place,  you  do  ^^*  ^^ 
the  local  enactments  for  consoUdating  the  trusts  will  answer  the  P*"1?^^^  "^  J 
I  think  that  very  great  inconvenience  and  discontent,  in  many  cases,  ^^^^^ 
felt  by  parties  who  have  lent  money  on  trusts ;  they  have  a  power  to  take  po^j 
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SMBi(m  of  the  gates;  and  I  have  mo  doubt  they  would  resort  to  it  if  they  •'^'^  M^Neii^Esc 

thought  they  were  not  secured,  and  thus  stop  the  necessary  funds  for  the 

isspairs. 

1579.  I^  70^  think  it  would  be  possible  to  consolidate  the  management 
^thout  Gonsotidating  the  fund  ? — ^I  think  it  might  to  a  certain  extent. 

1 580.  It  was  thrown  out  before  this  Committee  by  a  witness,  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  making  a  general  legislative  enactment  to  consolidate  the  funds 
and  the  trusts,  provided  they  were  willing  to  do  so,  but  not  otterwise ;  that  is, 
something  like  a  general  Inclosure  Bill;  do  you  tldnk  a  measure  of  that  kind 
would  be  more  desirable  than  the  Bill  which  has  been  abandoned  this  session  ? 
— I  think  it  could  not  produce  any  bad  effect,  and  it  might  produce  a  good 
one.  The  trustees  are  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  their  ofiBicers,  and  it  would 
not  be  their  interest  to  make  consolidations. 

1581.  Am  I  to  understand  you  have  seen  this  late  Bill  ? — ^I  have  not  read  it. 

1582.  On  a  general  principle,  I  understand  you  to  say,  you  are  not  of  opinion 
that  this  consoUdation  of  funds  and  trusts  would  succeed  of  itself,  without  some 
farther  enactment  ? — ^I  do  liot  think  it  would. 

1583.  You  have  heard  the  questions  I  put  as  to  the  pocfflibility  of  establishing 
fiomething  like  a  highway  police,  or  milemen,  as  labourers  on  the  roads ;  do 
you  think  there  is  any  objection  to  such  a  measure  ? — ^There  is  not  any  prac^ 
caUe  objection  as  to  the  working  of  it ;  that  is,  as  to  carrying  the  work  into 
execution ;  and  I  am  not  sure  it  would  be  considered  a  very  palatable  or  proper 
measure,  in  a  country  like  this,  to  have  a  police  all  over  it ;  I  do  not  know 
what  the  feeling  might  be.  There  would  also  be  practical  difficulty  in  having 
such  a  description  of  labourers. 

1584.  Are  you  aware  there  is  in  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  this  recommendation ;  the  measure  of  employing  permanent  milemen  with 
0€ea8k)nal  assistant  labourers  on  the  roads,  has  combined  such  indisputable 
advantages,  that  the  Committee  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  its  more  general 
adoption,  aoid  submit  that  such  a  syst^n  might  be  rendered  contributory  to 
the  objects  of  general  security  ? — I  think  road  work  should  be  entirely  confined 
to  labourers.  I  think  the  nuJdng  a  police  of  them  would  not  do ;  if  they  be~ 
came  such,  they  will  not  be  good  labourers ;  as  an  engineer,  employing  men, 
I  am  sure  of  it. 

1585.  They  would  only  occasionally  be  acting  as  policemen  ? — But  then 
they  must  be  entirely  a  different  description  of  men  from  what  I  should  expect 
good  labourers  to  be ;  such  men  as  are  now  employed  on  canals  and  railways, 
getting  3^.  or  4«.  a  day.  Men  of  that  description  would  be  decidedly  desirable, 
aoid  one  on  two  miles  of  road  would  not  be  too  much  for  men  of  their  poww 
and  strength.  Good  workmen  like  these  would  not  be  good  policemen.  I  think 
that  Hgfat  active  men  who  have  not  been  brought  up  to  the  spade  and  shovel, 
would  be  better  policemen. 

1586.  You  are  of  opinion,  if  there  was  a  superior  description  of  labourers, 
such  a  system  might  be  adopted  with  advantage ;  but'  you  are  not  supposing 
the  same  sort  of  men  as  are  now  generally  employed  ? — ^I  would  have  a  better 
description  of  men  employed  on  the  roads.  I  had  a  proof  of  that  in  the  case 
of  a  road  I  had,  of  the  extent  of  about  30  miles.  I  had  a  man  on  every  ndle, 
and  I  picked  out  the  very  best  I  could  get  in  the  county,  and  during  the  whole 
time  I  had  the  management  of  it  nothing  could  be  better*  They  were  paid  some- 
thing more  than  common  labourers ;  they  were  paid  as  much  as  Is.  2d.  a.  day, 
the  common  price  of  labour  being  at  that  time  about  10  d.;  there  was  one  on 
every  mile ;  they  were  the  very  best  men  that  could  be  got.  They  were  men 
who  could  write  and  keep  accoimts,  and  work  well.  The  stone  was  provided 
Hi  the  dep6ts :  they  harrowed  it  all  out  in  small  carts;  by  that  means  the  stpne 
was  carried  into  dep6ts,  when  horses  could  be  got  cheap  ;  it  was  then  put  out 
m  small  quantities,  and  with  judgment  and  care  on  the  road,  by  the  woikmen. 

1587*  Sir  Henry  Pamell.']  You  are  speaking  of  them  as  useful  men  as 
labourers  ? — ^Yes. 

1588.  Supposing  they  had  been  subject  to  have  been  called  away  on  police 
business,  how  would  that  have  operated  ? — ^I  do  not  think  they  would  have  done 
30  well. 

1589.  Would  it  not  derange  the  whole  of  your  plans  ? — I  am  quite  sure  that 
good  working  men,  if  they  had  been  concerned  in  the  police  of  the  country, 
would  not  have  been  worth  so  much  as  labourers. 

0.59.  V  2  1590.  Colonel 
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J^kn  itf'lTd^  E«q.       1590.  Cokmel  Lawther.']  Do  you  find  policemen  wanted  on  roads  at  a^ 
■  tance  from  towns  ? — ^I  have  never  happened  to  see  any  occasion  for  it,  . 

30  June  1836.  1591.  Chairman.']  The  object  is  not  to  turn  these  milemen  into  a  set  of 

r^ular  policemen^  always  on  duty,  as  in  London;  but  to  have  a  superior  set 
of  labourers  on  the  roads,  who,  as  the  witness  has  stated,  would  do  the  woric 
more  ^fectually,.  and  be  able  by  oi^anizing  the  labourers,  to  nmke  them  use- 
ful in  the  event  of  any  felony  or  any  arson  conmiitted  in  their  neighbourhood, 
if  information  was  given  to  them,  with  some  idea  of  reward,  and  be  qq  the 
roads  on  the  look  out;  those  occurrences  might  not  happen  once  in  ax 
months  ? — ^They  would  lose  then*  character  as  workmen ;  and  I,  as  a  practical 
man,  going  into  the  country  and  looking  for  labourers,  the  last  thing  woiM 
be  to  take  a  person  who  had  been  in  the  police. 

1592.  Are  your  labourers  paid  by  the  job  or  by  the  day  ? — ^The  labomcn 
tiiat  I  spoke  of  as  being  on  the  mile,  were  paid  by  the  year. 

1593X  Did  they  work  by  the  job  ? — No,  by  the  day  or  the  year  ;  I  gave  them 
so  much  by  the  year  for  their  cUdly  work. 

1594.  AiBsuming  those  were  a  respectable  description  of  persons,  do  I  under- 
stand the  witness  to  say,  that  if  they  had  1*.  a  week  more,  or  1*.  6  rf.,  orti  trifle 
more,  so  as  to  make  them  attentive,  and  if  they  were  sworn  in  as  specnl 
eonstables,  and  were  ready  to  go  out  if  there  were  any  object,  such  as  appre- 
hending persons  charged  with  stopping  people  on  the  h^hway,  or  on  my 
apprehension  that  murder  had  been  conmiitted,  would  th^  make  them  bad 
labourers  by  merely  receiving  an  additional  1^.  a  week,  on  the  possitrilily  of 
being  called  out  once  in  six  months  ? — I  think,  as  labourers,  it  wouM  injiae 
them  to  a  certain  extent. 

1595*  It  would  be  an  excuse  for  not  performing  their  work? — ^Ycs,  I 
think  so. 

1596.  Sir  H.  PamelL]  Could  you  get  the  value  of  the  money  out  of  tliem? 
—No,  I  do  not  think  I  could. 

1597.  Why  ? — ^It  would  turn  their  attention  from  tiieir  work ;  they  would  not 
be  labourers,  they  would  lose  the  cdiaracter  of  a  labourer. 

1598.  ChairmanJ]  Has  the  witness  seen  evidence  stating  two  milem«iwere 
eiiq)loyed  and  answered  perfectly  well  on  the  Staines  road  ?: — I  have  not  sea 
any  part  of  the  evidence  before  this  Committee ;  but  I  am  convinced  from 
experience  that  men  employed  by  the  day  or  year  as  milemen,  is  an'excelteit 
system,  if  employed  in  that  alone. 

1599.  Your  experience  teaches  you  that  milemen  would  be  desirable  ^- 
Yes,  but  you  must  keep  them  as  labourers ;  I  recommended  the  trustees  of 
some  roads  I  had  the  management  of  to  build  cottages  for. the  men  at  evf^ 
mile,  and  it  has  been  done  in  two  or  three  instances. 

1600.  That  is  highly  desirable,  is  it  not? — ^Very  desirable ;  those  men  had 
the  care  of  the  road,  and  they  had  a  pride  in  keeping  up  their  portion  of  it;  and 
on  Sundays  they  walked  along  it  and  compared  it  with  the  odier  men  s  miks, 
or  portions  of  road. 

1601.  Sir  H.  PameU.li  Would  not  that  interfere  with  the  faciUtymdisdiarging 
them  if  they  behaved  ul  ? — I  think  not,  for  we  have  the  pow«r  of  discharging 
a  man  on  a  Saturday  night. 

1602.  But  supposing  he  is  in  the  possession  of  a  cottage,  it  is  n<A  quite  so 
easy  to  get  him  out  ? — If  he  is  not  paid  his  wages  he  will  go  out: 

1603.  Chairman.]  Suppose  a  mileman  had  the  authority  of  a  constable,  but 
was  not  to  leave  the  road  unless  to  apprehend  an  offender,  or  to  give  notic^ 
to  ascertain  if  a  suspicious  person  was  going  along  on  the  road,  whom  he  ni%W 
reasonably  suppose  had  committed  the  felony  or  the  murder  that  had  b^ 
perpetrated  in  the  neighbourhood;  is  it,  in  your  opinion,  incompatible  with  tte 
offices  of  those  men  (who  you  say  take  a  pleasure  in  walking  on  the  roads  and 
looking  at  their  work).  We  will  say  that  a  murder  or  arson  is  committed on« 
Saturday,  night,  woidd  there  be  any  great  injury  done  to  those  milemc'i^ 
Yes,  I  think  it  would  draw  their  attention  away ;  they  would  be  lookipg  «ft^ 
suspicious  characters,  and  going  to  public-houses  for  information,  and  it  would 
be  injurious  to  them ;  if  they  are  proper  men  they  will  act  without  bang 
sworn  in  at  all.  There  were  some  convicts  coming  up  from  Shrewsw^j 
some  years  ago,  to  London,  and  they  were  able  to  get  off  thdr  hand-cu^ 
they  were  coming  up  by  the  coach  at  night ;  they  seized  the  guards  who  were  wj 
them  and  the  coachman,  and  they  tied  them  and  left  them  on  the  coach,  anfl 
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fieanxpered  off;  next  momiiig,  tliey  did  not  know  their  way ;  they  had  gone  ^^^^  U^Ne^i  Esq. 

to  the  east  of  the  road,  and  returned  towards  the  west,  and  came  nearly  to      * ™^ 

the  same  spot  they  had  left  the  night  before.    The  workmen  on  the  road     ^^  ^^^  *^36. 
heard  wha^  took  place^  and  instantly  seized  four  or  five  on  the  road. 

1604.  Ckaimumi^  Is  it  your  opinion  those  workmen  were  injured  by  so 
doing? — ^No;  they  were  quite  ready,  which  shows  they  were  isduenced  by 
psroper  motives. 

1605.  Sir  Henry  ParweW.]  The  workmen  on  the  road  are  always  ready  to 
assist  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  enforce  law,  without  being  actually  ap- 
pointed, are  they  not  ? — ^Yes ;  particularly  those  appointed  by  the  year  or  the 
mile :  it  would  be  a  very  good  system,  from  what  I  know  on  one  of  the  trusts 
of  the  Holyhead  road.  They  have  something  like  that,  and  also  what  they  call 
a  seijeant,  who  has  the  care  of  three  miles ;  those  seijeants  walk  from  end  to 
end  of  that  three  miles  every  day,  so  that  no  part  of  that  rocul  is  not  under 
liie  eye  of  those  men ;  they  cut  the  fences,  and  are  the  best  description  of 
labouring  men,  in  whom  the  surveyor  can  place  confidence. 

1606.  The  best  sort  of  men,  are  they  not  ? — ^Yes. 

1607.  Have  you  made  improvements  in  your  instrument  for  trying  the 
draughts  of  carriages  on  roads } — Yes ;  I  have  one  now  under  construction  that 
vHU  be  very  superior  to  those  I  first  constructed,  as  that  required  a  professional 
man  to  work  it,  and  take  down  the  results.  In  the  present  one,  if  you  send  it 
along  the  road  by  a  common  servant,  you  can  get  a  complete  and  exact  state  of 
tiie  road ;  as  to  its  resistance  to  draught,  and  the  power  required  to  draw  a  cor-^ 
riage  over  it,  and  whereabouts  that  power  is  exerted,  where  it  is  out  of  repair^ 
and  where  it  is  in  a  good  state ;  it  will  mark  the  precise  situation  of  that  part 
of  Uie  road. 

1608.  How  is  this  information  given  ? — By  a  line  drawn  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
by  a  p^icil. 

i6og.  As  the  carriage  moves  along  ? — ^Yes. 

1610.  Are  you  still  satisfied  of  the  principle  of  your  madiine  being  a  correct 
one,  as  to  ascertaining  the  draughts  of  carriages  ? — I  am  quite  certain  of  its 
being  perfectly  correct,  for  we  have  tried  it  in  some  cases,  and  compared  it 
with  a  weight  hanging  over  a  pulley,  and  the  residts  were  the  same.  It  is  only 
in  certain  cases  where  a  weight  over  a  pulley  could  be  applied ;  it  could  not  be 
done  practically  over  a  road  of  any  length. 

1611.  Has  an)rthing  occurred  as  to  the  soundness  of  your  principle  being 
controverted  by  other  engineers  ? — No. 

1612.  Is  it  generally  adopted  by  them  as  a  correct  machine? — ^Yes,  and 
referred  to  in  very  many  cases.  In  France  there  has  been  a  petition  to  tiie 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  founded  on  my  experiments,  relative  to  the  mode  <rf 
ascertaining  the  draught  of  carriages,  and  the  saving  by  using  springs. 

1613.  Chairman^  You  were  the  author  of  that  algebraical  calculation  deli- 
vered in  the  Lords  r  —  -Yes. 

1614.  Does  it  correspond  with  the  results  made  by  the  machine  ? — It  was 
founded  on  experiments  made  by  the  machine ;  it  was  a  formula  that  would 
give  the  power  required  to  draw  a  carriage  over  a  road  in  a  section  of  that  road, 
from  data  determined  by  experiments  made  by  the  machine. 

1615.  Is  your  machine  calculated  to  give  ihe  draught  on  setting  the  body  in 
motion,  or  when  it  is  in  motion  ? — Both. 

1616.  Sir  Heiiry  PamelL^  Then  it  would  appear  that  your  former  calcula- 
tions, as  to  diff^ent  effects  of  different  roads  on  the  draughts  of  carriages,  are 
^jorrect  ? — Yes,  quite  correct ;  and  they  have  been  confirmed  by  very  many 
experiments  I  have  made  since  I  was  examined  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

1617.  Then,  in  fact,  that  is  the  general  conclusion,  that  a  road  is  good  for  its 
object,  namely,  of  diminishing  the  draught  of  a  carriage,  in  the  proportion  that 
it  is  hard  and  smooth  ? — ^The  great  advantages  of  the  roads  appearing  by  the 
machine  is  certainly  in  proportion  to  their  solidity  and  their  strength,  and  their 
want  of  jielding.  If  it  could  be  a  perfectly  solid  mass  of  stone  or  metal,  the 
least  resistance  would  be  presented,  that  is,  shown  both  on  stone  tramways  and 
on  nietal  tramways,  and  metal  rails.  There  are  some  metal  tramways  laid  in 
Glasgow  on  rather  a  steep  hill,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  horse  to  take 
from  two  to  three  tons  ;  that  arises  merely  from  the  saving  in  the  resistance  of 
6ie  surface  friction  being  lessened, 

;  Q.595.  V  3  1618.  Lord 
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joknM'Neil,  Bsq.      1618,   Lord  LawtherJ]   That  is^  from  the  smoothness  of  the  sur&oer^ 

• Yes,  from  the  smoothness  and  hardness 

30  June  1836.         1619.  So  that  if  clean  material  of  any  road  nine  indies  thick  w^re  properif 
heat  down,. that  will  not  yield  ? — ^Nine  inches  will  yield  very  mnoh. 

1 620.  What  on  an  old  road  of  nine  inches  thick  ? — Yes,  with  heavy  waggons. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  arising  from  Mr.  Telford's  systenoi  of  forming  wA 
hy  large  stone  pavements,  is  from  the  fact  that  one  point  is  distributed,  tint 
the  pressure  of  the  wheels  is  distributed  over  a  large  space.  The  wheels  of  the 
carriage  rest  on,  say,  two  inches  of  sur£ace,  but  that  is  carried  to  a  large  pitcbai^ 
stone  below,  wMch  rests  on  the  soil,  and  the  weight  is  distributed  over  a  huge 
surface  at  the  bottom ;  that  is  to  say,  over  a  sur&ce  a  foot  or  nine  inches  long, 
and  six  or  eight  inches  wide ;  it  is  lessened  very  much  indeed  on  the  sor&ee 
that  bears  on  the  earth. 

1621.  Lord  Lawther.^  You  speak  of  a  heavy  waggon;  is  there  a  distm- 
tion  between  the  crushing  of  the  materials  and  the  vibration  ? — ^If  it  is  very 
smooth  there  is  not  much  crushing.  I  should  perhaps  say,  where  broken  ga- 
nite  is  placed  on  the  London  streets,  there  is  tittle  crushing  on  the  surface,  but 
a  good  deal  below.  In  some  experiments  I  made  some  time  ago,  I  found  tht 
a  great  portion  of  the  wear  took  place  near  the  bottom,  the  stones  there  got 
round  ^ter  a  very  short  time. 

1622.  How  do  you  explahi  that ;  they  would  sink  into  a  soft  substance,  woiU 
they  not  ? — Yes,  they  were  all  jumbled  together ;  the  lower  part  of  tlie  km& 
stratum  was  on  clay. 

1 623.  Would  not  the  pressure  fr*om  above,  instead  of  wearing  out  those  ao^, 
only  press  it  down  ? — No ;  before  it  became  a  soUd  mass  at  all,  the  wfaeds 
worked  through  and  the  stones  were  kept  in  motion,  and  rubbing  agadnst  eadi 
other  from  top  to  bottom ;  a  portion  was  put  down  with  a  very  solid  fouada- 
tion,  and  the  same  quantity  was  put  over  it;  I  took  up  a  pc^tion  of 
both  roads,  and  we  found  where  the  road  was  about  15  or  16  iaches 
thick,  and  the  stones  six  inches  thick  over  the  bottom  pav^nent,  diey 
were  quite  square  and  as  perfect  as  when  put  on.  In  ^e  other  case  it  whs 
not  so. 

1624.  I  am  well  aware  that  you  are  a  good  mathematidan ;  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  wear  can  be  greater  on  that  elastic  road,  for  we  all  know  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  mechanics  is,  that  where  two  substances  meet  and  one  yields  geaatiytxk 
the  other,  the  friction,  or  the  wear  and  tear,  is  not  so  great  ? — That  is  so  on  Ae 
surface  and  at  the  point  of  contact,  but  where  there  is  a  yielding  and  etartioi^ 
in  the  road,  there  must  be  motion  among  the  particles  with  which  the  road  is 
formed,  and  this  motion  produces  wear. 

1625.  But  it  may  be  so  imperceptible,  as  to  be  almost  evanescent  ?— -YeSjlMd; 
when  it  is  so  there  is  no  motion  among  the  particles. 

1 626.  Sir  H.  PamelL'l  Do  you  mean  this  motion  of  the  stones  on  the  sur&ce 
continues  wearing  off  the  angles  or  edges,  and  making  them  into  round  pcbWesr 
-^-Yes,  that  is  what  takes  place  on  a  weak  road.  There  are  two  things  to  be 
considered,  when  a  road  is  newly  made ;  there  is  very  great  wear  indeed,  inAe 
first  instance,  if  there  be  not  a  pitched  foundation;  that  is  different  from  the 
wear  that  takes  place  when  it  is  nearly  consoUdated ;  to  bring  it  into  a  solid 
state  the  wear  is  great ;  if  there  are  four  inches  of  broken  stone  on  the  top  of 
a  pitched  foundation,  you  may  get  that  road  in  a  perfectly  hard  and  coi^b- 
dated  state  by  the  ordinary  travelling  over  a  tump&e  road,  in  about  three 
months ;  but  if  you  put  on  the  same  diickness  of  stone  without  a  foundanon, 
you  will  not  get  it  in  a  perfect  state  in  three  or  four  times  as  long. 

1627.  Do  you  give  that  opinion  from  experience  ? — It  is  quite  certain, 

1628.  What  instance  can  you  refer  to  in  support  of  the  statement  (n^ 
quickness  with  which  a  road  is  consoUdated,  where  the  upper  surface  of  sttme 
is  laid  on  a  paved  bottom  ? — ^The  last  example  I  have  had,  is  that  one  n^ 
Shrewsbury,  between  Wellington  and  Shrewsbury, ,  a  road  made  there^^ 
lately.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  in  the  latter  end  of  December,  and  in  tm 
early  part  of  May  it  was  quite  as  soUd  and  perfect  as  if  it  had  been  in  existence 
for  60  years.  x  , 

1629.  What  was  the  material? — It  was  a  sort  of  porphyry;  it  is  ^  "^ 
comp€tct  sandstone,  with  no  lime  in  it. 

1 630.  Was  this  made  with  a  paved  foundation  ? — ^Yes.  ,         ^f 

1631.  Chairman.']  If  I  understand  you  right,  you  put  such  *  ^^^^^gn 
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liroken  stone  over  the  jHtched  bottom,  they  consolidate  into  one  solid  mass  John  M'NcU,  Esq 

quicker  than  if  there  was  no  pitched  bottom ;  how  do  you  explain  that  ? — In  ■ 

4)arder  to  put  in  stone  at  all  that  will  bear  oarriages  in  tiie  first  instance,  you       ^  ^^^^  ^^S^- 

must  have  a  certain  depth  of  them ;  you  cannot  put  in  four  inches,  if  you  put 

in  four  inches  the  wheels  will  sink  through  and  tiie  clay  will  rise ;  it  will  be  all 

mud  and  stone  togetiier.   Then  j^ou  must  put  on  three  or  four  inches  more  and 

so  on,  until  a  sufficient  stratum  is  formed ;  until  this  takes  place  there  is  great 

ifraste  of  stone,  and  you  have  not  got  a  «olid  road  after  all ;  a  great  portion  of 

that  stone  is  worn  away  in  the  meantime  and  mixed  with  mud,  liable  to  get 

«oft  with  every  shower  of  rain.    When  you  put  in  nine  inches  thick  of  a  la^e 

stone  pavement,  the  mud  cannot  get  up,  the  four  inches  of  the  small  stone  put 

over  cannot  sink.    A  certain  portion  of  the  first  stone  is  ground  away,  but  not 

^  great  deal,  for  it  falls  into  the  interstices  of  the  pitched  stone ;  they  hold  each 

other  by  the  sharp  angles,  they  are  kept  solid. 

1632.  Assiuning  that  these  [^pmntrng  to  a  model^  were  svotall  lumps  of  sugar, 
and  that  there  was  an  equal  space  of  dough  put  there,  if  you  put  an  inch  of  small 
laimps  of  sugar  there,  and  an  inch  of  small  lumps  of  sugar  on  the  dough  of 
ti;ie  same  size,  and  keep  rolling  a  substance  over  it,  which  of  those  woidd  be 
the  soonest  to  give  ? — Thi^  sugar  would  sink  in  the  dough. 

1633.  Would  not  that  tend  to  unite? — ^They  would  make  a  soft  mixture; 
iSnen  you  must  scrape  away  that ;  then  you  would  put  on  more  stone,  and  the 
•same  process  would  go  on,  and  before  you  get  a  solid  road  you  would  lose  at 
least  12  or  14  inches  of  broken  stone. 

1634.  Sir  if.  PamelL']  In  your  former  answer,  you  said  that  you  thought  it 
would  be  of  advantage  if  the  trustees  of  the  roads  were  assisted  by  civil 
^n^ne^ing ;  I  wish  to  know  wheth^  road-making  ought  not  to  be  consid^ed 
as  a  branch  of  the  science  or  art  of  dvil  eQgineering  ?^^I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  laying  out  a  good  line  of  road,  in  some  parts  of  the  coimtry,  is  perhaps 
as  difficult  a  subject  as  comes  before  an  engineer ;  and  it  is  quite  impossii:^ 
for  country  surveyors  and  land  surveyors,  who  have  not  been  accustomed  t» 
engineering  pm*suits^  to  run  out  a  line  of  road  with  advantage  to  the  public. 

1635.  Or  short  lines  for  improvements? — ^I  know  instances  in  which  lines 
oi  road,  that  are  said  to  be  improved,  are  not  so  good  as  the  old  line  of  road. 

1636.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  a  road,, is  it  not  necessary  a 
person  who  undertakes  to  construct  and  make  a  new  road,  should  have  tliat 
sort  of  education  that  makes  him  acquainted  with  the  science  of  civil  engi- 
joseenng  ? — ^It  is  quite  necessary,  and  that  is  shovm  in  France  to  a  very  great 
extent ;  and  I  believe  wherever  roads  are  made  here  by  civil  engineers,  they 
bear  a  very  different  character  to  the  roads  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
also  that  there  is  a  saving  in  the  wear  of  materials  on  a  well-constructed  road, 
and  well-laid  out  road.  If  a  line  of  road  has  not  rates  of  acclivity  greater  than 
1  in  40,  thCTe  will  be  20  pCT  cent,  saving  over  one  that  rises  1  in  20  ;  this  is 
a  £aet  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  quite  certain ;  that  is  to  say,  a  road  that 
has  acchvities  of  1  in  20  will  cost  18  or  20  per  cent,  more  than  the  one  that 
laas  accUvity  of  1  in  40. 

1637.  As  a  matter  of  course,  a  civil  engineer  looks  to  the  appearance  his 
road  has,  as  well  as  to  the  fitness  to  draw  carriages ;  is  it  not  always  a  rule 
with  them  to  have  it  uniform  as  to  breadth  and  shape  ? — ^Yes ;  there  are  certain 
rules  which  an  engineer  would  always  adopt,  that  is,  a  certain  uniform  width, 
and  a  certain  curvature,  a  certain  height  of  footway,  and  a  certain  width  of 
waste  and  fences,  accorcUng  to  the  description  of  road  he  was  to  make. 

1638.  To  acquire  that  degree  of  uniformity,  is  it  not  necessary  to  use  in- 
struments, and  to  have  that  sort  of  habitual  method  of  managing  works  that 
can  only  be  acquired  by  a  regular  education  ? — ^I  conceive  so ;  I  do  not  think 
a  road  can  well  be  laid  out,  except  by  a  professional  person. 

1639.  Have  you  found  it  the  practice  to  appoint  engineers  as  surveyors  of 
roads  ? — No ;  I  do  not  know  an  instance  of  it,  except  on  the  road  between 
Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead,  and  there  the  effect  is  very  apparent. 

1640.  What  class  of  persons  are  they  commonly? — Generally  farmers ;  in 
some  instances  they  have  been  tradespeople. 

1641.  May  not  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  considered  to  be  imperfect 
in  the  roads  of  this  country,  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  having  more  assist- 
ance from  the  profession  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  the  fact  I  have  stated,  that  a  saving 
of  20  per  cent  in  repairing  a  road  might  be  made  in  a  very  slight  alteration  of 
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John  M'Nei/9  Esq.  declivity  in  a  road,  will  prove  that  principle ;  and  'albo  tnat   there  urill  be 

• a  saving  when  the  road  has  the  appearance  of  uniformity  and  neatness  about 

30  Juiiei936*  it,  for  the  men  who  put  out  the  stone  can  see  when  it  is  out  of  shape  and 
where  it  gets  weak,  and  they  instantly  repair  it ;  hy  this  means  there  is  not 
the  same  jolting,  the  same  degree  of  resistance,  to  carriages  passing  over  it; 
and  nothing  hut  a  perfect  and  uniform  line  of  curves  and  levels  will  enable 
the  eye  of  a  workman  to  see  where  the  deficiency  takes  place. 

1642.  Generally  speaking,  the  roads  are  not  uniform  as  tohreadth,  convex!^ 
or  width  ? — No  ;  there  does  not  appear  to  he  any  system  in  this  country  on  this 
very  important  point ;  generally  speaking,  no  road  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
has  uniform  width  and  height  of  footpath,  and  curvature  of  surface,  even  for 
half  a  mile  in  length. 

1643.  Would  it  contribute  to  the  good  order  and  keeping  up  of  a  road  to 
pay  attention  to  these  points  ? — It  woidd  be  a  great  saving. 

1644.  A  road  is  easier  kept  clean  and  dry  ? — Yes,  and  more  easily  seen  when 
it  becomes  weak. 

1645.  Are  the  workmen  more  attentive  and  careful  when  it  is  aH  put  in  a  pro- 
per shape  ? — ^They  would  become  of  a  different  character ;  a  workman,  as  soon  as 
he  got  a  uniform  and  neat  road,  would  have  a  pride  in  his  work,  and  would 
keep  it  in  better  order  and  free  from  ruts,  weeds,  &c. 

1646.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  still  wanting  in  that  class  of  roads  for  mail- 
coaches  to  put  them  into  a  proper  state,  that  is,  to  reduce  the  hills  to  such 
a  rate  of  inclination  as  may  be  considered  not  only  convenient  but  safe,  and 
also  in  shortening  roads  ? — ^Yes,  there  might  be  a  great  deal  done  to  inq)rove 
the  roads. 

1 647.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.!  In  short,  none  of  the  roads  are  so  good  as  they 
might  be  ? — I  do  not  think  any ;  and  I  believe  if  there  was  a  proper  line  of 
section  and  improvements  in  the  great  roads,  and  if  the  expenditure  wa£ 
confined  to  that,  instead  of  a  little  trifling  improvement  making  by  country 
surveyors,  where  they  run  away  with  a  great  dral  of  money,  it  would  be  voy 
desirable. 

1648.  Suppose  it  was  proposed  that  a  line  of  road  in  this  country  sliouUL 
have  all  the  hills  brought  to  an  inclination  of  1  in  24,  and  that  they  should  be 
shortened  where  it  might  be  done  with  great  advantfi^,  can  you  form  an  idea 
of  the  average  rate  of  expense  per  mile  necessary  to  be  incurred  in  making  these 
improvements,  and  generally  in  making  the  roads  as  perfect  as  they  ought  to  be 
made  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  that  taking  a  long  line  of  road,  from  800/.  to  l^OOOL 
a  mile  would  be  sufficient. 

1649.  What  length  of  line  would  you  take? — ^From  London  to  York,  fat 
example. 

1 650.  Taking  a  trust  with  a  number  of  hills  and  inclinations,  would  it  not 
amount  to  1,500/.  or  2,000/.? — It  would  depend  on  the  description  of  the 
country  through  which  it  passed ;  in  some  counties  it  would  not,  in  some  of 
the  hilly  counties  it  would  come  to  fully  that. 

1651.  In  all  hilly  counties? — ^Yes,  perhaps  it  might;  no  road  is  perfect 
unless  it  has  rates  of  acclivity  equal  or  less  than  1  in  40. 

Veneris  8*  die  Juliiy  1 836. 
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Dr, 


my  opinion  the  main  object  of  a  road  connecting  two  places,  is  to  enable  loads  to  2)tonv«t«  Xflr(fii€r. 

be  transported  from  the  one  place  to  the  other  in  the  least  possible  time,  and  with 

the  least  possible  expenditure  of  tractive  power.  8  Julv  1836. 

1 654.  On  what  does  the  tractive  power  depend  ? — The  tractive  power  depends 
upon  several  qualities  in  the  road ;  first,  upon  its  levelness ;  secondly,  upon  the 
smoothness  of  its  surface ;  and,  thirdly,  upon  a  quality  which  I  suppose  I  may  call 
hardness ;  the  absence,  in  fact»  of  elasticity. 

T^^SS'  Is  it  a  matter  requiring  much  science  and  skill  to  arrange  a  road  with 
reference  to  these  objects  ? — It  is  quite  evident  it  requires  a  very  unusual  com- 
bination of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge.  It  is  obviously  impracticable  to 
make^aroad  which  would  be  theoretically  perfect;  and  therefore  there  arises  an 
extremely  delicate  inquiry  as  to  the  best  possible  compromise  which  can  be  made 
between  all  the  inevitable  imperfections,  the  existence  of  which  we  are  forced  to 
admit.  A  road,  to  be  theoretically  perfect,  should  be,  first,  perfectly  straight; 
secondly,  perfectly  level ;  thirdly,  perfectly  smooth ;  and,  fourthly,  perfectly  hard. 
If  it  possessed  all  these  qualities  in  absolute  perfection,  the  consequence  would  be  it 
would  require  no  tractive  power  at  all.  An  impulse  given  to  a  load  at  one  end, 
would  carry  it  to  the  other  by  its  inertia  alone.  This  is  the  ideal  limit  to  which 
it  is  the  business  of  a  road-maker  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  he  can,  all  practical 
circumstances  being  considered. 

1656.  Therefore  a  road  will  be  more  or  less  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  approxi- 
mates to  this,  all  circumstances  considered  ? — Just  so.  It  is  obvious  it  cannot  be 
perfectly  straight,  and  it  is  obvious  it  cannot  be  perfectly  level ;  you  might  have 
a  perfect  level  if  you  chose  to  make  unlimited  deviations  from  perfect  straighiness ; 
and  you  might  have  it  perfectly  straight,  if  you  chose  to  encounter  the  great  evil 
of  want  of  levelness. 

1657.  Then  the  degree  of  straightness  would  depend  upon  the  degree  of  hill  ? — 
Just  so. 

1658.  A  road  ought  to  be  as  short  as  possible,  consistently  with  some  regular 
principle  as  to  hills,  ought  it  not  r — Yes.  Now  with  respect  to  the  acclivities ;  there 
is-  a  distinct  mechanical  character  which  attaches  to  acclivities,  depending  on  their 
steepness.  One  acclivity  is  not  more  injurious  than  another  in  the  mere  ratio  in 
which  it  is  more  steep  than  another.  There  are  some  acclivities  which  afford  a  cer- 
tain compensating  effect  in  the  descent ;  there  are  others  that  never  fully  compensate 
for  the  power  lost  in  their  ascent.  There  is  an  acclivity,  or  an  inclination,  which  we 
designate  in  the  department  of  mechanical  science  that  relates  to  these  things  by 
the  term  of  the  "  angle  of  repose  " ;  it  is  the  steepest  acclivity  down  which  the 
carriage  will  not  roll  of  its  own  accord— down  which  it  will  not  roll  by  its  own 
gravity.  '  On  more  sleep  acclivities  the  carriage  will  roll  down  without  any  tractive 
power ;  every  acclivity  under  that  limit  which  will  require  more  or  less  of  tractive 
force  downward.  Now  acclivities,  which  are  less  steep  than  the  angle  of  repose, 
give  a  compensation  in  descending  for  the  excessive  tractive  force  they  require  in 
ascending — that  is  the  case  with  acclivities  between  the  perfect  level  and  the  angle 
of  repose ;  and  I  take  it  that  that  inclination  should  be  the  major  limit  which  ought 
to  be  imposed  to  hills,  as  they  are  called,  upon  the  first  class  of  turnpike  roads ; 
the  more  they  are  under  that  inclination  of  course  the  better,  but  certainly  they 
should  never  exceed  it. 

1659.  Can  you  state  that  acclivity  in  figures? — ^That  will  depend  upon  several 
circumstances ;  it  will  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  carriage ;  because  a  carriage 
of  one  structure  will  roll  down  a  hill,  when  a  carriage  of  another  structure  would 
not.  Then  it  will  depend  upon  the  surface  of  the  road  ;  but  if  we  take  the  very 
best  class  of  broken-stone  road  surface,  constructed  in  the  best  manner  so  as  to  be 
as  hard  as  can  be,  and  a  good  class  of  carriage  rolling  upon  it,  I  suppose,  at 
a  rough  estimate,  one  in  forty  would  be  the  angle  of  repose.  I  should  advise  the 
great  roads  not  to  be  more  sleep  than  one  in  forty. 

1660.  With  regard  to  smoothness;  are  you  of  opinion  that  that  should  be  the 
only  object  with  respect  to  roads  ? — Clearly  not ;  until  a  comparatively  late  period 
a  very  prevalent,  indeed  almost  universal  error  prevailed  with  respect  to  roads. 
All  that  people  considered  was  what  they  conceived  to  be  an  easy  motion  to  the 
passengers  ;  that  which  was  easiest  to  the  passengers  was  concluded  to  be  also  the 
easiest  to  the  horses  ;  or  perhaps  I  should  be  more  correct  in  saying  the  horses 
were  not  considered  at  all.  People  never  thought  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
mechanical  force  which  was  necessary  to  draw  a  load  along  a  road.  If  there  were 
two  roads  with  surfaces  equally  smooth,  (acclivities  of  an  equal  steepness,  and 
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p^'  along  which  the  passengers  felt  themselves  equally  comfortable),  those  roads  vere 

Dtoni^stus  Lardner.  ^^  ^^^^  assumed  to  be,  to  all  intents  and   purposes,   equally  good ;   a  greiter 

6  J  I   18*16       mistake  could  scarcely  be  found  than  that.     Suppose  a  road  surfSace  were  imuleof 

"  ^        *       Indian  rubber,  the  surface  being  as  smooth  as  it  can  be  imagined  to  be,  uo  road 

could  be  worse  for  traction,  the  wheels  would  sink  into  the  surface,  and  the  tractive 

force  would  be  continually  pulling  up  a  hill ;  it  would  have  the  effect  of  a  coDtiQiial 

ascent.     The  surface  of  the  road  should  lie  as  hard  aiui  as  unyielding  as  art  can 

make  it ;  the  wheel  should  not  sink ;  no  temporary  depression  should  take  place, 

even  though  that  depression  be  restored  by  elasticity  after  the  wheel  is  removed. 

By  whatever  means,  this  end  must  be  attained.     It  is  quite  essential,  altbooflk 

there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  means  of  attaining  it ;  but  attained  it  most  certaiol; 

ought  to  be. 

1661.  Do  you  speak  from  experience  on  this  point  of  elasticity  ? — ^Notfrom 
experience  as  an  engineer,  but  only  from  having  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  and  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  experifDeoti 
that  have  been  made  and  the  experience  we  have  had  upon  roads ;  and  I  also  gire 
that  opinion  upon  general  scientific  principles. 

1662.  With  reference  to  the  general  laws  of  motion? — Undoubtedly;  it  is  Dot 
a  point  about  which  any  two  scientific  noen  can  differ ;  there  can  be  no  difierence  of 
opinion  about  it.  I  mean  that  that  quality  is  best  for  the  surface  of  the  road 
which  will  not  permit  it  to  alter  its  figure  under  the  pressure  of  the  wheel. 

1663.  Then  the  degree  of  hardness  will  de()end  upon  the  degree  in  which  eks* 
ticity  is  absent  ? — Yes,  certainly,  a  road  may  have  two  qualities  in  that  respect; 
it  may  yield  not  being  restored,  or  it  may  yield  with  being  restored.  If  it  yield 
without  being  restored,  that  will  do  a  double  mischief,  because,  as  well  as  ioatm^ 
the  resistance,  the  road  will  be  quickly  worn  out. 

1664.  Chairman.]  There  is  a  question  I  would  wish  to  ask  you  with  regard  to 
the  elasdcity :  now,  glass  is  a  very  elastic  substance ;  lead  is  one  which  is  dod. 
elasdc ;  according  to  your  principle,  therefore,  if  I  roll  over  a  plane  of  glass  a  glass 
ball,  from  those  two  being  elastic  it  would  not  go  so  easily  as  if  I  were  to  roll 
over  it  a  leaden  ball  ? — Glass  is  not  elastic  in  that  sense.  It  is  elastic  witli  respect 
to  percussion.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  you  can  understand  the  expression 
elastic :  glass  is  said  to  be  highly  elastic  with  this  meaning  ;  it  restores  itself  to  its 
figure  with  almost  as  much  force  as  that  with  which  you  alter  its  figure ;  bat  glass 
is  exceedingly  hard,  and  it  is  difficult  to  alter  the  figure  of  glass. 

1665.  Upon  the  same  principle,  assuming  the  road  yields  a  little  and  imme- 
diately regains  its  form,  it  appears  to  me  to  assimilate  to  the  quality  of  glass  ?—It 
is  not  recovering  its  form  that  is  of  tlie  slightest  consequence,  because  the  resistaDce 
to  the  tractive  force  will  be  just  the  same  whether  it  recovers  its  figure  or  not;  Ae 
resistance  to  the  tractive  force,  stricdy  s^peaking,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  elasticitj 
of  die  road  but  with  its  softness ;  but  its  being  elastic  as  well  as  soft  docs  not  alter 
the  case  in  the  least  It  is  difficult  to  express  the  thing  by  those  terms,  bewose 
those  are  shades  of  meaning  which  escape  us.  It  will  convey  to  the  Committee 
more  correctly  mv  meaning,  if  I  state  that  the  quality  of  the  road  ought  to  be  suck 
that,  as  the  wheels  roll  over  it,  it  should  iK)t  suffer  any  change  of  its  figure. 

1666.  Sir  Henry  PametL]  That  is  a  state  of  things  which  is  strictly  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  science  as  relating  to  moving  bodies  ? — Stricdy- 

1607.  According  as  I  understand  you,  there  is  no  difference  among  scientific 
men  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  road  as  hard  as  possible  in  order  to  be  a  per- 
fect road? — Yes,  in  order  to  offer  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  tractive  force. 

i668.  Consequently  the  expense  of  the  draught  com^  into  the  calculation  ib 
making  the  road  as  hard  as  possible  ? — Precisely. 

1669.  Have  thiere  not  been  experiments  made  upon  the  railroads  with  regiro  ^ 
the  ehisticity? — Yes. 

1670.  What  has  been  the  result? — It  has  been  found  that  they  have  consider' 
able  elasticity ;  it  is  incredible  to  what  an  extent  this  quality  exists  in  ^^' 
People  would  not  believe  the  degree  of  elasticity  there  is  in  an  iron  railroad ;  there 
is  a  change  in  passing  from  one  chair  to  another  chair.  I  have  applied  an  io^ 
ment  for  measuring  the  tractive  force  to  the  waggons  upon  a  railroad,  and  1  w^ 
perceived  distinctly  the  passage  of  the  wheels  of  the  waggon  over  every  soccessi^ 
chair  of  the  road. 

1671.  Have  you  exaimned  the  degree  of  elasticity  of  railroads,  constructed  oj 
other  principles,  where  there  has  been  a  condnued  support  to  the  railroad  iortea 
of  a  support  by  chairs  ? — I  do  not  know  where  that  principle  has  been  adopted. 

1672.  Have 
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1672.  Have  ycM  made  experiments  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  what  degree  of  elas-  Dr. 
tkity  there  is  on  different  railroads  ? — No ;.  all  that  I  have  experimented  upon  Di^^shs  Lai^ner. 

have  been  constructed  upon  the  same  principle,  except  that  some  of  them  are  on        

wooden  sleepers  and  some  on  stone,  *  ^"^^  **3^* 

1673.  How  is  it  with  regard  to  the  elasticity  of  those  two? — I  have  not  com« 
pared  this ;  but  there  is  evidently  less  change  from  prop  to  prop  on  the  wooden 
sleepers. 

1674.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  this  elasticity  requires  a  greater  moving  power  f 
—It  is  a  point  upon  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

1675.  Chairman^  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  the  Committee  the 
difference  in  the  elasticity,  when  you  observed  the  sleepers  were  of  wood,  and 
when  you  observed  they  were  of  stone  ? — Inasmuch  as  the  rails  are  the  same, 
whether  placed  on  wood  or  on  stone,  their  elasticity  cannot  be  different ;  but  there 
is  this  difference,  the  stone  blocks  with  the  chairs  upon  them  form  firm  unyielding 
jlirops,  and  at  every  yard  there  is  a  prop  which  will  not  yield  under  the  pressure  of 
the  wheel ;  the  rail  between  the  two  props  consequently  is  forced  to  yield,  €Uid 
becomes  for  the  moment  a  curve,  and  the  wheel  rolls  down  from  prop  to  prop  as  if 
it  went  through  the  valley  of  a  wave;  but  with  wooden  sleepers  the  pressure  which 
the  wheel  makes  when  passing  between  the  props  is  transmitted  to  the  chairs,  and 
the  wooden  sleepers  yielding  to  it  so  that  the  rail  does  not  become  so  much  curved 
as  with  stone  blocks. 

1676.  Then  there  is  less  elasticity  with  the  wooden  sleepers  than  with  the  stone  ? 
-r— Just  so ;  the  elasticity  is  transferred  to  the  wooden  sleepers  in  the  one  case, 
instead  of  the  iron  rails  in  the  other. 

1677.  There  is  more  undulation  in  the  one  than  the  other? — Yes;  when  you 
pass  over  certain  portions  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  in  the  car- 
riages, you  may  perceive  the  undulation. 

1678.  Sir  Henry  FarnelL]  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  proper  way  of  getting 
lid  of  the  elasticity  in  roads  when  you  are  constructing  them  ? — That  is,  I  think,  a 
question  which  involves  a  great  deal  of  practical  difficulty ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  caieris 
paribus  the  thicker  the  crust  of  the  road  is  the  harder  it  will  be,  because  a  thick 
eruat  will  not  yield  as  much  as  a  thin  one.  Then  the  structure  of  the  road,  and 
nature  of  the  soil,  are  also  to  be  considered.  If  a  road  has  a  soft  subsoil,  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  that  the  best  method  of  constructing  it  is  by  what  I 
call  a  Telfordization — I  mean,  in  fact,  an  archway  of  stone-work  under  the  road ; 
it  is  a  regular  piece  of  archway  structure,  which  abuts  on  the  sides  of  the  road  as 
it  were,  and  upon  that  the  roadwork  of  broken  stone  is  laid ;  and  the  thicker  that 
is,  and  the  more  durable  and  firm  the  substructure  is  made,  of  course  the  harder 
will  be  the  road. 

1679.  And  be  better  with  respect  to  drainage? — And  with  respect  to  the 
drainage  it  will  be  better  for  the  duration  of  the  road,  of  course.  It  is  quite 
essectial  to  the  surface  of  the  road  that  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  wind  and  the 
sun. 

1680.  Then  in  laying  out  a  line  of  road,  you  would  avoid,  if  possible,  going 
over  marshy  or  elastic  ground  ? — Clearly  so ;  or  at  least  if  I  did  I  would  take  care 
to  press  it  down  so  as  to  destroy  its  marshy  character ;  as  we  have  done  in  the  Cbat- 
raoss,  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad. 

1681.  In  flat  meadows  there  is  always  elasticity,  is  there  not?— Certainly ;  in 
fact,  what  I  should  say  is,  the  harder  the  surface  is  the  better  will  be  the  road  for 
all  purposes.  Neither  can  anything  be  more  injurious  or  destructive  to  a  road  than 
the  smothering  it  up  with  trees  and  hedges,  because  everything  that  excludes  the 
sun  and  the  air  is  prejudicial ;  the  water  mixes  with  the  dust  that  is  produced  by  the 
attrition  of  the  carriages,  and  that  forms  a  sort  of  grinding  matter  that  wears  away 
the  surface  of  the  road  ;  now  if  the  sun  and  air  have  access  to  the  road,  the  water 
is  quickly  evaporated  by  that  means. 

1682.  You  make  tl)ese  observations  with  reference  to  the  durability  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  road,  do  you  not } — Yes ;  and  also  with  respect  to  the  tractive  force 
upon  it 

1683.  I^^rd  Lowther.'}  Is  there  more  tractive  power  on  a  road  not  exposed  to 
the  weather  ? — There  is  more  tractive  power  on  a  road  not  exposed. 

1684.  Sir  Henry  ParnelL]  It  would  appear,  from  your  evidence,  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  would  require  a  considerable  degree  of  science  and  practical 
skill  on  the  part  of  those  who  undertake  it ;  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  does  so  ? — I  do 
«ut  know  that  I  could  suggest  any  one  problem  to  be  proposed  to  an  engineer,  that 
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Dr.  would  require  a  greater  exertion  of  scientific  skill  and  practical   knowledge,  than 

Diom/sius  Lardner.  laying  out  the  construction  of  a  road.     Unfortunately  the  original  laying  out  of  a 

road  is  an  employment  that  is  rarely  submitted  to  an  engineer  ;    he  is  geoerallj 

8  July  i836,  controlled  by  circumstances.  The  early  road-makers  were  almost  always  obliged 
to  follow  our  old  horse-paths  in  the  country,  in  a  very  great  degree.  To  lay  out 
and  design  a  road  between  two  points,  the  surface  of  the  country  should,  in  die 
first  instance,  be  accurately  ascertained ;  the  engineer  should  make  himself  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  undulations  and  the  surface  of  the  country  as  if  he  bad 
passed  bis  hand  over  every  foot  of  it ;  and,  even  supposing  he  has  a  model  of  it 
before  him,  it  becomes  an  extremely  delicate  and  difficult  problem  to  say  what  will 
be  the  best  course  to  take  for  a  line  of  road  joining  two  points ;  he  of  course  must 
encounter  the  undulations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  his  cuttings  to  his  embank- 
ments ;  that  is,  where  he  cuts  through  an  eminence  he  must  take  care  so  to  arrange 
the  course  of  the  road  as  that  he  shall  have  a  hollow  to  fill  up  which  will  just 
employ  the  stuff  he  cuts  out  of  the  embankment ;  then  th6  quality  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth  he  must  know,  because  it  is  not  after  he  has  begun  to  make  bis  road 
that  he  is  to  discover  the  practical  difficulties  which  stand  in  his  way.  In  fact,  it 
requires  a  considerable  knowledge  of  geology  ;  the  stratification  and  the  angles  at 
which  different  soils  will  not  only  stand  at  the  beginning,  but  the  angles  at  which 
they  will  continue  to  stand,  subject  to  all  the  actions  of  the  weather. 

1685.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  advantage  of  the 
science  of  engineering  has  been  applied  very  extensively  to  the  roads  in  this 
country  ? — Most  decidedly  not ;  it  never  was  brought  in  any  degree  into  play  until 
the  problem  of  railroads  was  started,  when  from  the  nature  of  the  road  a  p^ter 
degree  of  level  and  straightness  became  indispensable ;  then  persons  were  forced 
to  call  in  engineering  skill,  and  they  found  the  supply  of  it  totally  inadequate  to 
the  demand.  A  board  of  mushroom  engineers  have  started  up  for  the  occasion, 
and  have  been  forced  upon  the  public.  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  vast  number  of  the 
projects  that  are  now  in  progress  will  be  very  imperfectly  carried  into  effect  from 
the  want  of  that  species  of  mechanical  and  scientific  knowledge  which  is  iodis^ 
pensably  necessary. 

i686.  With  reference  to  general  improvements,  and  also  with  reference  to  new 
roads  in  this  country,  it  seems  to  be  your  opinion  that  the  assistance  of  engineers 
should  be  more  wnerally  called  in  ? — Clearly  so ;  recourse  ought  to  be  had  to  the 
very  first  scientific  and  practical  skill  of  the  country ;  it  requires  the  first  civil 
enj^neers  that  can  be  found. 

1687.  That  applies  to  putting  the  existing  roads  into  good  repair,  independently 
of  making  new  roads,  does  it? — Either;  but  more  especially  in  making  new 
roads. 

1688.  With  regard  to  the  present  roads;  will  they  not, require  considerable 
improvement  in  order  to  render  them  anything  like  what  you  say  a  road  ought  to 
be  ? — ^Undoubtedly  they  would ;  even  supposing  you  were  not  to  deviate  a  single 
foot  from  the  existing  roads,  a  large  portion  of  them  would  require  re-constructiag. 

1689.  Would  that  be  with  reference  to  hills? — No,  I  mean  with  respect  to  the 
structure  of  the  road  itself;  the  structure  of  the  crust. 

1690.  It  diminishes  the  hardness  so  as  to  leave  the  tractive  force  much  greater 
than  it  ought  to  be  ? — ^Just  so. 

1691.  Is  that  a  common  fault  in  roads? — ^That  is  a  very  prevalent  fietult. 

1692.  Then  with  regard  to  hills ;  would  you  do  anything  with  regard  to  them?— 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  with  regard  to  them. 

1693.  Still  more,  perhaps,  if  it  were  determined  that  we  were  to  have  roads  in 
the  best  direction  ? — I  should  sav,  if  you  were  to  take  any  two  particular  points  in 
England,  and  were  to  take  the  first  engineer  you  could  get,  and  say  to  him,  make 
the  best  road  between  such  and  such  places^  without  the  slightest  regard  to  existing 
roads,  I  do  not  think  he  would  coincide,  except  by  accident,  with  any  of  the 
existing  roads ;  it  would  be  laid  down  on  a  totally  different  principle  to  what  the 
present  roads  are  laid  down  upon ;  the  present  roads  are  a  series  of  shifts  and 
expedients  which  the  road-makers  have  adopted  from  time  to  time,  without  re^ 
to  the  general  scientific  principles. 

1694.  Colonel  Rushbrooke.]  What  do  you  suppose  to  have  been  the  motive 
with  which  the  present  roads  have  been  laid  out  in  the  present  lines  ? — Originally 
the  old  horse-paths  of  the  country  were  followed  ;  and  we  have  kept  in  the  old  Hoe 
of  road  as  long  as  we  can,  without  great  disadvantage.  You  may  observe  the  most 
glaring  defects  take  plaqe :   you  make  an  occasional  deviation  with  a  vietr  to 

improvement, 
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improvement,  but  return  to  the  original  line.    There  is  scarcely  an  example  of  one  y^^^ 
continued  line  of  road,  of  any  length,  laid  down  from  end  to  end  on  any  intelligible  ^^^ 


Dt 

fsiiu  Lardnef , 


principle.  3  jyjy  jgofj^ 

1695.  Sir  Henry  PamellJ]  If  any  plan  were  attempted  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
improvement  of  the  roads  in  their  present  state,  it  is  decidedly  your  opinion  that  it 
ought  to  be  conducted  under  the  management  of  the  most  experienced  civil 
engineer  that  this  country  possesses  ? — I  am  quite  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 

1696.  The  surveyors  generally  of' roads  do  not  belong  to  the  professbn  of 
engineers  ? — ^No. 

1697.  And  engineers  have  not  generally  been  employed  in  laying  out  roads  ? — 
No ;  the  only  cases,  and  the  only  species  of  roads  in  which  great  engineering  skill 
has  been  called  into  play,  are  generally  the  railroads ;  and  even  in  these  there  is 
a  great  dearth  of  it. 

1698.  Mr.  S.  Mackenzie.]  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  roads  in  the  Highlands? 
— Yes. 

1699.  Lord  Lowther.l  I  would  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  elasticity 
of  the  road.  How  can  it  be  proved  what  the  elasticity  of  a  road  is ;  take  Regent  s- 
street  for  example,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  there  are  no  persops 
there ;  you  say  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  is  an  elasticity  in  almost  every 
road ;  1  wish  to  know  whether  there  is  any  scientific  mode  of  proving  that  elasticity  ?' 
— ^If  the  elasticity  be  considerable  it  will  be  almost  visible ;  you  will  almost  see 
the  surface  yield  under  the  wheels ;  but  if  it  is  less,  we  have  no  other  means  of 
proving  it  except  by  the  tractive  power. 

1 700.  There  has  been  such  a  thing  as  proving  the  elasticity  of  a  suspension- 
bridge  by  a  succession  of  telescopes  ? — That  may  be  ;  but  it  is  taking  elasticity  upon 
a  very  extensive  scale. 

1701.  Now  take  a  hard  granite  road,  for  instance,  near  London,  of  which  the 
material  is  10  inches  thick,  and  which  is  dry  and  impenetrable  by  water,  do  you 
conceive  that  there  is  any  elasticity  in  a  road  of  that  description  ? — Ten  inches  is 
a  very  considerable  thickness  for  ia  road-crust  of  granite ;  and,  if  the  subsoil  be  firm 
and  hard,  I  dare  say  that  that  road  would  be  very  hard  without  applying 
Mr.  Telford's  method. 

1702.  Mr.  S.  Mackenzie.']  Do  you  mean  it  would  have  no  elasticity? — It  would 
have  very  little  elasticity. 

1 703.  Sir  Henri/  ParnelL]  Does  not  the  tractive  power  depend,  in  some  mea- 
sure, upon  the  friction  of  the  wheels  ? — The  tractive  power  depends  partly  upon 
the  carriage  ;  it  is  different  with  different  carriages ;  it  depends  upon  the  asperities 
of  the  roads  being  encountered  by  the  tire  of  the  wheel ;  and  then,  lastly,  it 
depends  upon  the  softness  or  yielding  quality  of  the  road. 

1 704.  Lord  Lowther.]  Of  what  stone  do  you  conceive  the  smoothest  surface 
could  be  made  ? — I  am  scarcely  sufficiently  acquainted  with  that  subject  to  answer 
the  question. 

1705.  ^\t  Henry  ParnelL]  Do  you  think  that  stone  which  possesses  the  greatest 
smoothness  of  surface  would  make  the  best  surface  ? — I  think  it  would,  unless  it 
were  deficient  in  durability. 

1706.  Is  it  not  apparent  that  the  softest  stone  would  wear  into  the  smoothest 
surface  sooner  than  an  extremely  hard  stone  ? — Yes. 

1 707.  Would  you  recommend  a  road  to  be  made  of  that  stone  ? — I  should 
recommend  that  the  upper  stratum  of  the  road  should  be  made  of  that  stone  which 
would  wear  the  smoothest ;  and  that  the  under  stratum  should  be  made  of  the 
more  durable  stone. 

1708.  You  have  not  probably  applied  much  attention  to  the  eflFectof  different 
sorts  of  stones  with  respect  to  their  smoothness  and  hardness,  and  their  general 
effect  upon  the  force  of  traction  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

1709.  Mr,  Walker.]  I  would  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  with  respect  to  the 
vibration  upon  a  road  ;  you  stated  that  you  considered  the  vibration  a  great  repel- 
lant  to  the  tractive  power ;  now,  in  going  over  a  moss,  for  instance,  where  there  is 
an  evident  vibration,  do  you  consider  that  that  vibration  is  repellant  to  the  tractive 
power  ? — I  suppose  tliat  vibration  to  be  identical,  in  fact,  with  what  we  have  been 
calling  elasticity. 

1710.  Lord  I/mther.]  Assuming  your  definition  to  be  correct,  that  vibration 
and  elasticity  are  the  same,  I  would  wish  to  ask  you  whether  there  would  be  more 
vibration  or  elasticity  in  a  pavement  than  in  a  road  ? — There  would  be  less  ia 
a  pavement  than  in  a  road. 
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P^'  1 71 1 .  It  has  been  observed  in  London  that  a  house  shakes  more  from  a  carriage 

Dionysius  Lardner.  going  along  the  pavement  than  it  does  when  the  carriage  goes  along  a  Macadami^ 

8  Jul    iS-iG       ^^^^  ^ — '^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  percussion.     I  should  state,  perhaps,    in  speaJdng  rf 

"  ^  pavement,  that  good  pavement  offers  the  least  resistance  to  the  tractive  foitc. 

I  should  say  that  the  pavement  of  the  Strand  or  Fleet-street,  when  in  good  order, 

approaches  as  near  to  a  railroad  as  anything  can  do. 

1712.  Mr.  Walker.']  In  a  well  constructed  pavement,  such  a  pavement  as  yoa 
have  alluded  to,  the  more  the  masonic  skill  the  less  the  percussion,  and  the  grcaOer 
the  facility,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1713.  Therefore  the  great  desideratum  in  paving  is  that  there' should  be  a  very 
well  constructed  masonic  arrangement  ?— Yes ;  but  it  is  surprising,  and  you  would 
scarcely  believe  it  without  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  the  extent  to  which  tiiat,  whid 
has  been  called  vibration,  exists  even  on  a  railroad.  I  have  experimented  on  a 
railroad  for  the  purpose  of  feeling  its  surface  as  well  as  I  could.  I  have  gone  in 
carriages  without  springs,  and  it  is  impossible  to  convey  to  you  the  intolerable 
sensation  I  experienced.  I  thought  every  limb  in  my  system  would  be  shaken  to 
pieces ;  and  that  is  the  case  even  over  the  best  railroads.  It  was  produced  partly 
by  the  joints  of  the  rails  on  the  chairs ;  there  is  also,  however,  some  unevenness  in 
the  surface  of  the  rail  which  you  can  scarcely  be  aware  of;  but  it  may  be  seen  in 
this  way.  If  you  go  to  a  railroad  after  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  and  before  the  wet 
fully  dries,  and  stand  with  your  face  to  the  sun,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  striking 
on  the  rails  will  be  reflected  on  the  eye,  you  will  see  plainlv  all  the  unevenness  00 
the  surface  of  the  rails,  and  you  will  see  that  they  are  not  mconsiderable. 

1714.  Chairman^  Have  you  at  all  calculated  the  amount  of  friction  product 
by  curves  on  a  railroad? — The  amount  of  that  friction  depends  upon  the  velocity 
with  which  the  carriage  goes,  and  on  the  radius  of  the  curve  ;  the  friction  increases 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the  speed ;  that  is  to  say^  if  you  double 
the  speed  it  will  give  four  times  the  resistance ;  and  if  you  treble  the  speed  it  will 
give  nine  times  the  resistance,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  It  also  depends  upon  the 
radius  of  the  curve,  and  it  is  inversely  in  proportion  with  the  radius  of  the  curve; 
the  less  the  radius  of  the  curve  the  greater  will  be  the  resistance. 

1715.  What  is  the  greatest  speed  you  have  ever  known  to  be  travelled  by  car- 
riages on  a  railroad  ?— In  making  experiments  I  have  gone  at  the  rate  of  48  miles 
an  hour. 

1716.  Are  there  any  other  observations  or  suggestions  you  can  make,  which  you 
think  will  be  serviceable  to  the  Committee  ? — None,  that  I  am  aware  of. 
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